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CUAPT£R  VI  {continuetO 

Trebb  is  one  other  tabject  eoBnected  with  religioni 
liberty  tiiat  is  likely  to  occopy  a  laige  share  in  the  at* 
tentlon  of  the  democracies  of  the  fatnre.  It  is  the 
positton  and  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Gatholic 
Church.  Of  all  the  judgments  of  the  great  thinkera 
of  the  eighteenth  ceutury.  Done  have  been  more  sig- 
nally falsified  than  tliose  which  they  formed  of  the 
future  of  the  Catholic  Church.  AVith  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, they  believed  that  its  s^iccrdoUl,  superstitious, 
intolerant,  and  ultramontane  elements  were  silently 
.  fading  away  ;  that  it  was  taking  more  and  more  the 
character  of  a  purely  moralising  influence  ;  and  that 
all  danger  of  antagonism  between  it  and  the  civil  power 
had  passed  for  ever.  The  delosion  lasted  for  several 
years  after  the  French  Bevolntion,  and  it  may  be  very 
clearly  traced  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  Gatholic  Emancipation.  Many  of  them 
lived  to  ttckuowledge  their  mistake.  There  is  a  cha- 
racteristically cynical  saying  attributed  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, that  on  that  question  'all  the  i\  d  fo<jls  in 

England  predictetl  one  set  of  things,  and  all  the  sensi- 
ble men  in  England  auotlier  set,  and  that  the  d  d 

fools  proved  perfectly  right,  and  the  sensible  men  per- 
iKtly  wmg.' 
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I  have  been  told  on  excellent  authority^  that  Ma- 
caiilay  oticc  expressed  in  more  decorous  language  a  very 
similar  view.  'I  do  not  mean  to  t^ike  the  white  sheet/ 
ho  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  for  1  a^L  ted  honestly  aiid 
,  conscientiously,  but  1  now  see  that  ail  we  did  for  the 
Catholioe  has  turned  out  badlv/  The  belief  that  Pro- 
testant  and  Catholic  would  become  almost  indistin* 
gaiahable  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  that  the  associa- 
tion of  disaffection  with  Catholicism  was  purely  casual 
and  ephememl^  has  proved  ladicronsly  false,  aod  in 
Ireland,  as  on  the  Omitinent,  the  question  of  priestly 
inflaenoe  in  poIitiGS  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  our 
time. 

Lfooking  back  with  the  cheap  wisdom  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  event,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  trace  the  causes 
of  this  disappointment,  la  the  comparatively  narrow 
sphere  of  the  United  Kingdom,  much  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  strangely  unbroken  series  of  legislative  blun- 
ders. Strong  arguments  have  been  ui|^ed  in  support 
of  the  opinion  Uiat  some  legislation  rssembling  the 
Irish  Penal  Code  against  the  Catholics  was  inoTitable 
after  the  great  social  and  political  convulsions  of  the 
Bevolntion ;  bnt  two  parts  of  these  laws  had  an  evil  in* 
flaenoe  of  the  most  piofonnd  and  enduring  kind.  The 
laws  forbidding  Catholics  to  purchase  or  inherit  land, 
*  or  to  acquire  lasting  and  profitable  land-tenures,  had 
the  effect  of  producing  in  Ireland  the  most  dangerous 
of  class  divisions  ;  while  the  laws  jireventing  or  restrict- 
ing Catholic  education  reduced  the  Catholic  population 
to  a  far  lower  level  of  civilisation  tlian  tlieir  Protestant 
countrymen.  When,  at  last,  the  hour  of  emancipation 
struck,  the  difficult  task  was  most  unskilfully  aooom- 
plished.  By  the  Irish  Act  of  1793  the  vast  ignorant 
Catholic  democficy  were  granted  votes  for  which  they 
were  ntteriy  nnflt,  while  the  intelligent  and  loyal  Ca- 
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tholio  gentry  were  still  ezcladed  from  Parliament^  and 
thus  prevented  from  exercising  over  their  poorer  co- 
religionists the  guiding  and  restraining  influence  which 

was  pre-eminently  wanting. 

Tiiti  education  of  the  priests  was  equally  misman- 
•  aged.  There  was  a  moment  when  it  would  have  been 
quite  {)ossible  to  connect  a  seminary  fur  tiie  special  edu- 
cation of  priests  with  Dublin  University,  and  thus  to 
secure  for  the  teiichers  of  the  Irish  people  a  high  level 
of  secular  education,  and  close  and  friendly  connection 
with  their  Protestant  contemporaries.  If  this  course 
had  heen  adopted,  and  if  it  had  been  combined  with 
a  Stete  payment  of  the  priests,  the  whole  complexion 
of  later  Irish  history  might  have  been  changed.  Bat 
the  opportunity  was  neglected.  The  priests  were  left 
wholly  dependent  on  the  dues  of  their  people,  and  they 
were  educated,  apart  from  all  the  great  secular  influ- 
ences of  their  time,  in  a  separate  gcminary,  which  soon 
became  a  hotbed  of  disloyalty  and  of  obscurantism. 
Then  followed  tlie  sliamcful  frustration  of  Catliolic 
hopes  at  the  time  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  of  the 
Union,  which  left  a  deep  stain  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government,  and  added  immensely  to  Catholic  dis- 
loyalty. Nothing,  in  the  light  of  history,  can  be  more 
dear  than  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  Le- 
gislative Union  ihonld  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
three  great  measures  of  Oathollc  Emancipation,  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  and  the  payment  of  the  priegts  ; 
but  all  these  measures  were  suffered  to  fail.  The  Catho- 
lics remained  outside  Parliament  till  a  great  agitation 
had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
tithe  system,  which,  more  than  any  otlier  single  influ- 
eDce»  tended  to  disorganise  and  demoralise  Irish  coun- 
try lifop  wii  soitered  to  continue  unchanged  for  thirty* 
eight  yean  after  the  Union,  and  State  payment  of  the 
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priests,  which  nearly  all  the  best  jadges  hadpronomioed 
essential  to  the  tnnqnillity  of  Ireland,  iras  never  aooom* 
plished. 

It  was  a  strange  story,  and  it  seems  all  the  more 

strange  if  we  compare  it  with  the  corresponding  mea- 
sures about  the  Ejiglish  Catholics.  The  concession  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  vast  ignoriiiit  majority  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics was  a  measure  of  great  danger,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished in  1793  ;  but  the  Englisli  Catholics,  who  could 
be  no  possible  danger  to  the  State,  were  excluded  from 
the  franchise  till  1829.  The  Irish  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted, before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centDiy,  to 
the  magistracy,  to  degrees  in  Trinity  College,  to  mem- 
bership of  lay  corporations,  and  to  CTcry  rank  in  the 
army  except  that  of  general  of  the  staff.  In  England, 
for  many  years  after  this  concession,  they  could  neither 
be  magistrates,  nor  members  of  corporations,  nor  enter 
the  univergities,  nor  legally  hold  any  rauk  in  the  army, 
III  Canada,  on  the  other  band,  ail  ofiices  were  open  to 
them.* 

TJie  ill-fate  that  hung  over  Britisli  legislation  about 
the  Catholics  still  continued.  The  |)ermanent  insanity 
of  George  III.  in  1812  removed  what  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  had  been  deemed  the  one  insuperable  obstacle  to 
their  emancipation,  and  the  €Satholics  were  then  per- 
fectly ready  to  accept  a  State  endowment  for  the  priest* 
hood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  concede  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  a  right  of  Teto  on  the  ap])ointment  of  their 
bishops.  Bnt  the  ascendency  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  ability  of  Peel  succeeded  in  again  deferring  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
postponement,  a  new  agitation  arose  under  O'Couuell, 
which  enormously  increased  its  diUculties*  0*Connell 
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induced  the  Irish  prieBthood  to  repudiate  tlie  *  securi- 
tiee'  which  they  had  previously  accepted^  and  which 
G rattan  and  most  of  the  other  leading  advocates  of 
Gatholie  Emancipation  had  considered  essential  to  its 
safe  enactment.  He  gave  the  agitation  an  entirely 
democntic  character^  dissociating  it  from  the  property 
of  the  country,  and  placing  the  priesthood  at  its  head. 
The  crciition  of  the  Catholic  Association  in  1823  marked 
the  triumph  of  his  inllueoce,  and  the  election  of  1826 
showed  clearly  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  was 
woriied. 

The  Chief  Secretary,  Goulburn,  described  this  elec- 
tion in  some  striking  letters  to  Peel.  'Never/  he 
wrote,  'were  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  so  de- 
cidedly opposed*  Never  did  the  former  act  with  so 
genend  a  concert^  or  place  themselves  so  completely  nn« 
der  the  command  of  tiie  priesthood ;  and  never  did  the 
priests  assume  to  themselves  such  authority,  and  exer* 
cise  their  power  so  openly  in  a  manner  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  alarming.'  *  The  priests  exercise  on  all 
matters  a  dominion  perfectly  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollable. In  manv  parts  of  tlie  country  their  sermons 
are  purely  political,  and  the  altars  in  the  several 
chapels  are  the  rostra  from  which  they  declaim  on  tlie 
SDbject  of  Roman  Catholic  grievances,  exhort  to  the 
collection  cf  rent,^  or  denonnce  their  Protestant  neigh- 
boors  in  a  mode  perfectly  intelligible  and  eifectivey  bnt 
.  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  In  several  towns  no 
Roman  Gktholic  will  now  deal  with  a  Protestant  shop- 
keeper in  consequence  of  the  priest's  interdiction,  and 
this  species  of  interference,  stirring  up  enmity  on  one 
hand  and  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  other,  is  mainly 
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conducive  to  outrage  and  disorder.  .  •  •  It  is  impos- 
sible to  detail  to  you  in  a  letter  the  yarious  modes  in 
which  the  Botnan  Catholic  priesthood  now  interfere  in 
OTerj  tnmsactioQ  of  erery  description ;  how  they  rule 
the  mob,  the  gentry,  and  the  magistracy  ;*how  they 
impede  the  administration  of  justice/  * 

The  cTil  cnlminated  in  1829.  The  necessary  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  conceded,  but  it  was  con- 
ceded not  by  tlie  triumph  of  its  advocates,  but  by  the 
intimidation  of  its  enemies.  It  was  carried  by  a  minis- 
try which  was  placed  in  power  for  the  special  purpose 
of  resisting  it,  and  avowedly  in  consequence  of  a  great 
priestly  and  democratic  agitation,  and  through  fear  of 
civil  war.  Except  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  no  measure  was  taken  to  regulate 
and  moderate  the  change.  An  oath,  it  is  true,  was 
imposed  on  Catholic  memhers,  hinding  them  in  very 
solemn  terms  to  nse  no  pririlege  the  Act  gave  them  '  to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  Bnt  this  oath 
was  6U0U  treated,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
priests,  as  a  dead-letter.'  No  step  was  taken  for  the 


*  Sir  Robert  VeeV§  Priraie 

Correspondence^  pp.416,  418-19. 

*  Sir  U.  IVel,  in  hia  fpeech  od 
the  Irish  Cliurch  KaUbliahment, 
April  9,  1S35^  eiptmgd  reiy 
clearl^r  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Act.  *  In  1820,  tlie 
ciril  diMhilitiet  of  the  Rommn 
Gsthollc*  were  remoTed  by  the 
LririsUtare,  «od  the  neeeore  lij 
which  that  object  cfFcrtt*d 
partook  aUo  of  the  nAtnre  of  a 
comiiact,  M  di«tingui«bcd  from 
an  ordinarjr  Isw.  .  •  .  Bf  tbal 
Act  the  ProtetUntJ  of  Ireland 
were  to  believe  that  all  in- 
teatioQ  to  iubfert  the  prevent 


Church  ettablithmeiil,  «■  settled 

by  law  within  these  realmi,  wat 
most  •otomnlr  disclaimed  and 
ntterlv  ahauduocd  Thej  were 
aeemd,  on  the  obllgetioii  of  an 
oath,  that  no  pHrilegc  which 
the  Act  coDfers  would  be  exer- 
cised to  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  reliinon  or  the  Pro> 
teatant  goTernmcnt  within  these 
realms.  .  .  .  They  littlf  ttioag^ht 
that,  within  fivo  years  from  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  the  power 
wfaleh  It  coofemd  wonU  m  es- 
crcised  to  subTert  the  Clmicih 
establishnicDt,  so  far  as  regafds 
the  property  of  the  Church*' 
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CDdowment,  or  the  discipliue,  or  the  better  edacation 
of  the  priesthood,  or  for  the  prevenCion  of  ezerciaes  of 
eodanftstical  authority  that  are  aabyeraive  of  civil 
righta ;  while  the  exduaion  of  a  few.  eminent  Catholics 
from  promotion  to  which  thej  were  most  jastlj  entitled 
contributed  immenaely  to  exasperate  the  leaden  and 
perpetnate  the  agitation. 

The  Whig  party  had  long  believed  that,  if  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  couct^dod,  the  Irish  prie^its  would 
become  a  great  restraining  aud  nioralisiiig  influence  on 
the  bide  of  the  law.  Many  of  them,  both  before  and 
after  Emancipation,  have  been  so,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  general  tins  hope  was  realised.  In  1847,  Lord 
Minto  was  instructed  by  the  British  Government  to 
bring  their  conduct  before  the  authorities  at  the  Vati- 
can*  and  Lord  Falmeraton,  who  was  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affsin,  wrote  him  a  letter  containing  the  fol- 
lowing instroctire  passage :  ^Tou  may  confidently  as- 
sure the  Papal  anthorities  that  at  present  in  Ireland 
inijiconduct  is  the  rule  and  good  conduct  the  exception 
in  the  Catholic  priesta  ;  that  they,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  are  tlie  open,  and  fearless,  and  shameless  insti- 
gators to  disorder,  to  violence,  and  miirdor,  and  that 
every  day  and  every  week  the  better-conducted,  who 
are  by  constitution  of  hnman  nature  the  most  quiet 
and  timid,  are  being  scared  by  tbeir  fellow-priests,  as 
well  as  by  their  flock^  from  a  persererance  in  any 
eforts  to  giro  good  conasel  and  to  restrain  Tiotence 
and  crime.  Major  Mahon,  who  was  shot  the  other  day, 
was  denounced  by  his  priest  at  the  altar  the  Sunday 
before  he  was  murdered.  lie  might  have  been  mur- 
dered all  the  aamo  if  tlie  priest  luid  not  donounced  him, 
but  that  denunciation,  of  course,  made  all  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  think  the  deed  a  holy  one  instead 
of  a  diabolical  one;  «  •  •  I  really  believe  there  never 
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lias  been  in  modem  times,  in  auy  country  professing  to 
be  civilised  and  Christian,  nor  anywhere  out  of  the 
central  regions  of  Africa,  such  a  state  of  crime  as  now 
exists  in  Irelaiid.  There  is  evidentij  a  deliberate  and 
^ztonsiye  conspiraoy  among  tbe  priests  and  the  pea- 
■antry  to  kill  oft  or  drive  away  all  the  proprietors  of 
land,  to  preTent  and  deter  any  of  their  agents  from 
coUectmg  rent^  and  thus  prsctically  to  transfer  the 
land  of  l£e  country  from  the  landowner  to  the  tenant'  ^ 
The  accompanying  memorandam  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  sULcs  the  facts  in  more 
moderate  terms,  and  throws  some  light  upon  their 
cause. 

^With  respect  to  the  priests/  he  writes,  *I  must 
again  report  that,  as  a  body,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
more  zealous,  faithful,  hardworking  clergy,  and  most 
of  the  older  priests  are  friendly  to  order,  to  edneation, 
and  to  the  gmieral  improTement  of  the  people.  There 
are»  howerer,  some  nnfortanate  exceptions,  bat  it  is 
among  the  yonngisr  cleigy,  the  cnrates  and  coadjutors, 
that  tiie  real  raisehief-malcera  are  to  be  found.  .  .  . 
There  are  at  this  moment  numerous  cases  in  which,  if 
evidence  could  be  procured,  a  proeecution  could  be  sus- 
tained against  priests  as  accessories  to  atrocious  crimes 
by  the  inciting  language  they  have  held  to  jx'ople  over 
whose  minds  thev  exerei?e  an  absolute  coutroL  .  .  . 
From  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  persons 
upon  whose  veracity  I  can  confide,  I  hear  either  that  a 
Umdlord  has  been  denounced  by  name  from  the  altar  in 
a  manner  which  is  equivalent  to  his  death-warrant,  or 
that  persons  giving  eridence  against  criminals  are  held 
up  aa  puUic  enemies  and  traitors,  or  that  people  are 
adfised  to  assemble  in  mobs  and  enforce  their  demands 
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Upon  mdividoals.  It  was  only  ywterday  that  I  heard 
af  •  prieat  (in  the  diocese  of  Dr.  McHale)  addressing  a 
man  in  the  chapel^  and  telling  him  that  he  would  not 
coTse  him,  because  the  last  man  he  had  cursed  died 

directly,  but  that  before  the  blossom  fell  from  the  po- 
Uito  he  would  be  a  corpse.  This  mau's  offence  was 
having  given  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  againsst  a 
party  that  had  broken  into  bis  house  and  robbed  him. 
I  have  «4worn  de])ositions  now  lying  on  my  table  in 
proof  of  acts  of  this  kind^  but  the  deponents  dare  not 
come  forward  and  openly  give  their  evidence,  for  they 
nj — and  I  know  it  to  be  true— that  their  lives  would 
not  be  worth  twenty-four  houn*  purchase.  Indeed,  to 
premit  any  mimmderstanding  upon  this  subject,  the 
priest  ntnidly  defies  any  ]>erson  to  give  information  of 
what  he  has  been  saying,  and  warns  them  of  the  conse* 
qnences. 

'The  result  of  all  tliie  is  .  .  .  that  the  clergy,  to 
mainti^in  their  position,  must  still  pander  to  the  pas- 
sions of  their  flock.  In  places — and  there  are  many — 
where  a  priest  friendly  to  order  and  anxious  for  tlie 
real  welfare  of  his  people  has  given  good  advice,  and 
intimi^  that  among  tiiose  present  in  the  chapel  there 
were  some  who  had  been  guil^  of  such-and-anch 
crimes,  the  indiriduals  alluded  to  will  come  forward 
and  bid  htm  hold  his  tongue,  and  thrsaten  him  with 
vengeance  if  he  proceeds.  I  conld  multiply  facts  and 
details  ad  infinitum ,  for  every  day  some  fresh  case 
comes  to  my  knowledge.  .  .  .  AVhtrevcr  the  priests  so 
misconduct  tljcmKelves,  there  the  people  are  always 
found  to  bo  the  most  turbulent  and  wretched.  The 
indignation,  and,  I  may  add,  shame,  of  tlie  respect^ible 
Roman  classes  are  extreme.  ...  I  feel  sure  that  a 
Fspal  prohibition  to  take  part  in  political  agitationa 
and  to  make  use  of  the  places  of  wordiip  for  secular 
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poiposes,  woald  be  received  as  a  great  boon  by  the 
well-diaposed  priests  {i,e,  the  majority  of  the  dergj), 
who,  when  they  become  agitators,  yield  to  intimida- 
tion, and  are  compelled  to  act  against  their  judgment. 
If  they  could  appeal  to  the  saucLiuu  of  the  Pope's 
authority  for  confining  themselves  to  their  spiritaal 
duties,  tliey  would  not  fear  to  have  their  chapels  de- 
serted, and  thus  find  themselves  destitute  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

*  To  the  best  of  my  belief^  the  bishops  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  ponishing  snch  misdeeds  as  those  I  have  al- 
luded to.  They  may  do  so ;  bat  I  hsTe  neither  offioial 
nor  private  knowledge  of  the  £>ct,  and,  if  they  do,  their 
interferenee  is  not  rery  snooessfol.'^ 

These  extracts  will  safficiently  explain  the  nature 
and  causes  of  a  priestly  despotism  in  Ireland  which 
probably,  on  the  whole,  exceeds  that  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  poouiiar  charac- 
ter, for  the  political  element  largely  mixes  with  the 
religious  one.  The  priests  are  at  once  intiinidutod  and 
intimidators,  and  their  power  is  often  used  in  ways 
wholly  nnsanctioued  by  the  doctrines  of  their  Chnroh. 
In  all  those  large  fields  of  morals  in  which  they  are 
•npported  by  a  healthy  mond  feeling  among  their  con- 
gregations their  eondaet  bas  nsnally  been  exemplary. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  com* 
mnnity  has  been  graTely  permted»  a  gnat  proportion 
of  them  hare  either  shared,  or  yielded  to  the  penrer> 
siou,  and  they  have  often  lent  all  their  iullueace  to 
support  it. 


I  Atbley't  Lt/e  of  Lord  Pai-  stated  the  cmM.    He  vritct  to 

wurHon^  ii.  60-53.   Lofd  Fil-  Lord  Mloto,  « Yon  may  Mfelj 

nmton  cootidered  thai  la  tUs  go  feither  than  Clarendon  kss 

Iftltr  Iioid  Gtafcadoa  aadsr*  dioiwi  to  do.' 
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The  eTenta  of  the  last  few  years  hare  abandanUj 
■hoini  that  the  evils  indicated  bj  Lord  CUrendon  have 
not  disappeared.  The  nature,  methods  and  ol^ts  ol 
the  great  reeent  agrarian  eonspiraey  hare  been  estab- 
lished beyond  all  reasonable  controrersj  bj  an  ezhans- 
tive  judicial  inquiry  before  three  eminent  English 
judges,  and  the  swurn  evidence  they  liave  accumulaLed 
and  the  judgments  they  have  given  are  open  to  tlie 
world.  They  have  pronounced,  among  other  thinga, 
that  the  movement  was  *  a  conspiracy  by  a  system  of 
coercion  and  intimidation  to  promote  an  agrarian  agi- 
tation against  the  payment  of  agricnltnnd  rents,  for 
the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  expelling  from  the 
ooontry  the  Irish  landlords,  who  weie  styled  ^'the 
Kiglish  garrison  j*"  that  the  leaders  of  this  eoiiQ>iracy 
were  active  inciters  to  an  intimidatioii  which  produced 
crime  and  outrage,  and  that  they  '  persisted  in  it  with 
knowledge  of  iL*  effect.**  In  every  stage  of  tliia  con- 
spiracy the  Catholic  priest  has  been  a  leading  actor. 
Nearly  always  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  local 
Land  League,  lias  collected  it^  subscriptions,  inspired 
its  policy,  countenanced,  at  least  by  his  ailence,  the 
outrages  it  produced,  supported  it  from  the  pulpit  and 
from  the  altar.  It  is  a  memorable  and  most  chanus 
teristic  fact,  that  daring  the  'no  lent  oonspirai^,' 
when  the  sheriffs  ofBcen  appeared  to  enforoe  the  law» 
the  chapel  belU  were  cpntinoally  mng  to  summon 
riolem  to  resist,  or  to  enable  the  deCsnlting  Imnen 
to  baffle  their  creditors  by  driTing  sway  their  cattle.' 
The  fraudulent  conspiracy  known  as  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, and  the  'ekborateand  all-pervading  tyranny 


*  JUjHUi  of  iA€  Speciad  Cowt-     150-61,  IM,  161. 

wMwm^  less,  pp.  ns-IO.  9  Mip9r$  if  ^  (hmt' 

•  S«e  CUfford  Llojd'e  Irtiamd    siMmi,  ten,  p.  tt. 
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known  under  the  name  of  boycotting,  have  been  both 
formally  condemned  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Catholic  Oharch;  but  Oatholio  priests  have  been 
among  their  wannest  supporters  and  their  most  in- 
dnstrioas  instigators,  and  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  censure  of  their  Church,  most  stesdily  pnctiaed, 
preached,  and  eulogised  them  have  been,  and  are, 
fsTOured  guests  in  Oitholic  eptsoopal  dwellings. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  <»n  be  truly  gaid.  Under  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy  the  nioral  bcnse  of  great 
masses  of  the  Irish  people  has  been  so  perverted  that 
the  most  atrocious  murders,  if  they  have  any  agrariuu 
end,  carry  with  them  no  blame,  and  their  perpetrators 
are  sedulously  sheltered  from  justice.  It  is  impossible 
to  disguise  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
those  murderers  who  have  been  brought  to  justice  haTe 
been  Catholics ;  that  nearly  all  of  them  haTe  gone  to 
the  gallows  fortified  by  the  rites  of  their  Church,  and 
professing  the  most  complete  and  absolute  submission 
to  its  commands ;  and  yet,  that  scarcely  in  a  single  in- 
stance haye  they  made  the  only  reparation  in  their 
power,  by  publicly  acknowledging  their  guilt  and  the 
justice  of  their  sentence.  I  do  not  8uppoj»e  tiiat  any 
English  minister  would  venture  to  propose  that  a  mur- 
derer who  sent  his  victim  into  another  world  Min- 
houserd,  disappointed,  unanerd/  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head,  and  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  spiritual 
consolation  or  assistance,  should  himself  only  be  al* 
lowed  to  receiTe  such  oonsolation  up  to  the  mome&t  of 
his  conTiction*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  single  measnre  would  do  so  mnch  to  strengthen 
criminal  law  in  IrelsBd* 

After  the  well-known  murden  that  were  committed 
in  the  Phcenix  Park  in  1882,  protests  of  more  or  less 
sincerity  expressing  horror  at  those  murders  were  put 
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forward  bj  popular  leadens  Bat  no  one  who  knows 
Ireland  will  deny  that^  when  the  perpetrators  were 
detected  and  broogfat  to  justice  npon  the  clearest 

eyidence,  the  strong  popular  sentiment  was  in  their 
favour.  Those  wlio  were  jireseiit  have  described  the 
crowds  outside  the  pnsou-gates  ul  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cniion,  kneeling  on  the  bare  ground,  and  prat  ing  with 
tlie  most  passionate  devotion  for  men  whom  they  evi- 
dently regiirded  as  martyrs.  One  member  of  the  band, 
it  is  true,  was  excepted,  and  became  the  object  of 
ferodoas  hatred ;  but  he  was  hated,  not  because  he 
was  a  marderer,  but  because  he  saved  his  life  by  giving 
OTidenoe  against  his  fellow-culprits.  It  is  well  known 
that  James  Carey  was  afterwards  most  deliberately  mur- 
dered, and  that  his  murderer,  haTing  been  tried  by  an 
English  judge  and  jnry,  was  dnly  hanged.  It  is  not  so 
well  known  that  in  the  principal  Catholic  cemetery  of 
Dublin  an  imfiosing  nioiuiment  w;is  soon  iifter  erected 
— as  fill  as  I  know,  without  a  tingle  ecclesiastical  pro- 
test— t(j  tlie  iiuirderer  of  Carey,  with  an  epitaph  hold- 
ing up  that  murderer,  in  language  in  which  religion 
and  perverted  patriotism  are  grotesquely  mixed,  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  his  countrymen.'  There 
is,  probably,  no  other  Christian  country  in  which  such 


'  Tiic  reader  iruiv  be  intcrett- 
«d  to  Md  tlie  whole  of  the 
«fkB|>b«  wbirh  I  bAve  copied  in 

niai«nfTjn  rempt<>ry.  At  the 
top  if  ft  doTe  in  the  tr^ictfft  of 
vioeft,   And  arouod  it  ilw  io- 

•cripdom  *Tliv  wm  be  aooe.* 
Tken  folloiri :  ^  In  Memory  of 
Patrick  0'I>onm»ll,  wlio  liero- 
kalljr  fptre  ap  hit  life  for  Ire- 
kad  io  honAotu  EngUuid,  on 

Oiwibff  i7«  ises. 


*  Not  tears,  but  prayers,  for  the 
dead  wlio  died  for  Ireland. 


*  Thin  moTiTiment  was  erected 
by  tlio  j^ati  fill  admiriTs  of  his 
beroisui  in  the  United  States  of 
AoMflea*  thfoogli  the  AM 
WorU^  and  forwarded  by  a 
I«adief*  Coinmhtc^  of  New  York 
— Mrs.  F.  Hyme,  Mrs.  Magine 
llaleTey,  aod  £ilcn  A.  FonL 
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a  thing  could  have  liappened.  There  is  oertainlj  no 
CathoUo  Ck^yerament  that  would  ha^e  permitted  it. 

The  enormous  accession  of  political  power  which 
recent  legislation  has  given  to  the  Catholic  priesthood 
in  Ireland  is  very  evident.  Its  whole  tendency  has 
been  to  diminish  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
propertied  classes.  The  ballot,  which  was  supposed  to 
secure  freedom  of  vote,  has  had  no  restraining  influ- 
eace  apon  a  priesthood  who  claim  an  empire  over 
the  thoughts  and  secret  actions  of  men;  and  it  Is 
stated  on  good  anthoritj  that  in  cases  where  the  secret 
sentiments  of  the  voters  were  suspected  they  hare  been 
continually  induced  to  pass  themselves  off  as  illiterate, 
in  order  that  they  may  vote  openly  in  the  presence  of 
their  priest.  This  muc)i  at  least  Is  oertaitt,  that  in  a 
country  where  an  excellent  system  of  national  education 
has  been  established  since  1634,  and  where  the  average 
children  are  certainly  far  quicker  than  in  England  in 
acquiring  instrnction,  more  than  one  elector  ont  of 
every  five  at  the  election  of  1802  professed  himself  to 
be  an  illiterate.^  The  suffrage  has  been  so  lowered  as 
to  place  an  overwhelm  lug  proportion  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  classes  who  are  completely  under  priestly 
influence,  and  that  influence  has  been  strained  to  the 
utmost  Some  recent  election  trials  have  brought 
vividly  before  the  world  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised ;  which  was,  indeed,  well  known  to  all  who 
arc  acquainted  with  Irish  life.  We  have  seen  a  bishop, 
in  his  pastorals,  dictating  the  political  conduct  of  the 
voters  with  exactly  the  same  kind  and  weight  of  an< 

*  See  »  moet  curious  Mrlia-  BriUin  the  proportion  of  {11it«- 

Bienteiy  return  moved  for  by  rates  amon^  tbo  electors  is 

Mr.  Webster  (F«b.  SO.  1883K  about  1  in  100.    In  tbeeleetloo 

Out  of  805,024  votes  polled  iu  of  1885  only  220,506  pcrsoM 

this  election.  84,810  were  set  vote<i  in  Ireland      Of  thttt 

down  as  illiterates.   In  Great  40,;^^?  voted  as  UiiUntea. 
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thoritj  as  if  he  were  prescribing  a  fast  or  promulgating 
A  theological  doctrine.   We  hsye  seen  the  whole  body 

of  the  priesiliood  turned  into  electioneering  agents, 
ami  ciiiploying  fur  political  purposes  all  the  engines 
and  powers  of  their  profession.  The  chapel  under 
this  system  becomes  an  electioneering  meeting.  Priests 
vested  in  their  sacerdotal  robes  prescribe  the  votes  of 
their  coogr^ations  from  the  altar,  from  the  pulpit, 
and,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  in  the  con- 
fessional, and  erary  kind  of  spiritual  threat  is  em- 
ployed steadily^  persistently,  and  effectually  to  coerce 
the  Toteis.'  Few  things  in  politics  are  more  grotesqae 
than  A  system  of  legislation  which,  in  the  name  of 


*  See  efpecially  the  South 
Memth  Election  y>f»tition,  triH 
btior*  Mr.  Jattice  U  Bhco  aod 
Mr.  iofliee  Andreve,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1892.  A  report  of  the 
trial  has  been  published,  nnd  ii 
wry  deferring  of  a  cmreful 
»tud}-.  1  will  only  quoie  the 
fattaviaf  «itrMt  from  tlie 
chsrge  of  Jodge  O'Brien  (a 
ferreot  Catholic) :  *  Some  other 
matter*  hare  Xx^en  introduced 
into  the  ca*e  which  are,  of 
eooio,  «f  Mi  estmaely  delicM 
and  painfoi  character — all  the 
inddenta  connected  with  the 
eoafearional.  Whether  it  waa 
right  or  wrong  to  giro  that  eri* 
deoce,  wbalCTcr  view  maj  be 
taken  of  h  on  any  «ide  or  in 
anr  reapect,  the  evideDc^  waa 
of  an  nnttauai  and  as  uoprece- 
4tmftA  kM.  Tilt  ftilMMOt 
wm  tkst  aereral  cWifyoMB,  the 
namra  of  whom  arc  mentioned, 
had  caiiv«j»*i'd  roicr*  in  the  con- 
fea«ioo«i ;  mod  then;  ia  so  per- 

ssaisli  tbm  is  aoOttbotte 


— who  cannot  understand  the 
tremendous  importance  of  evi- 
dence of  that  idod.  lo  all  tiie 
Inataiicff  bat  one  imdoiiliCcdly 
the  communieatioD  wu  mfl/n 
the  confi'psion  waa  over;  but 
there  was  one  incident — a  Ire- 
mt'Ddoua  and  unexampled  in- 
cidool— ia  vliicb  fliia  lalM^ 
fcfence  vitli  the  francMae 
entirely  innocent,  I  hclicTC,  and 
from  the  pnreat  reaaona  and 
rootirett  according  to  the  cvi- 
^ee>  WIS  allowed  to  intrudo 
into  the  mjaterioua  aanctity  of 
the  Dirine  commiaaion  itaclf, 
and  in  which  the  abaolution  of 
the  penitent  troa  poatpooed  at 
Icaft,  owing  to  the  conatructioo 
poflfihiy  made  to  dcpcod  upon 
the  Tote  he  ^re.  ...  I  cer- 
tain]/ do  unheattatiogl/  come  to 
tliecoaelaiioB  that,  if  tlit  Rtv. 
Mr.  Foz  did  aadoobttdly  apeak 
in  confeaaioo  to  this  man  con- 
Cf minjy  hia  tuU*,  he  certainlv 
did  ao  in  the  itroogeat  ai*n»c  u/ 

Us  ova  d«^/ 
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Liberal  principles,  has  been  endeaTOuring  in  every 
possible  way  to  brMk  down  the  influence  of  property, 
loyalty,  and  intelligence  at  elections,  and  has  ended  in 

oonstitnting  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland  a  monopoly  of 

power  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  which  is  quite  iis 
absolute  as  the  monopoly  that  existed  in  the  darkest 
days  of  Tory  nsccndency,  and  which  is  certainly  im- 
measurably more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
ii^mpire. 

The  influences  affecting  Catholic  aflairs  in  Ireland 
stand  somewhat  apart  from  those  that  have  acted  upon 
Continental  Catholicism,  but  a  few  words  may  be  snf* 
ficient  to  describe  the  causes  that  falsifled  the  piedic- 
tions  of  the  best  European  judges  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Something  was  due  to  the  violent  reaction  in 
the  direction  of  religion  which  followed  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolntion,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
Commune  ;  and  also  to  the  extremely  subversive  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  morals, 
and  property,  which  have  of  late  years  been  widely  dis- 
seminated. Probably  still  more  is  due  to  the  rapid, 
and  for  the  most  part  silent,  spread  of  scepticism  and 
indifferentism  among  the  laity  in  nearly  all  Catholic 
countries.  It  has  detached  from  all  rdigiona  prsctices 
and  controTersies  numbers  who,  in  another  age,  ironld 
have  proved  the  chief  moderating  and  restraining  in- 
fluence  in  the  Church,  and  it  has  thrown  the  direction 
of  that  ,  great  organisation  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  priests  and  fanatics.  At  the  same  time,  the 
very  violeuce  of  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and 
its  op|)onents  lias  accentuated  on  each  side  the  points 
of  dillerence,  and  the  great  confiscations  of  ecclesiastical 
proj>erty  have  tendeil  powerfully  in  tlie  same  direction. 
In  a  Church  which  is  established  and  endowed,  in 
which  secular  tribunals  have  a  great  place»  and  which 
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Jkias  large  temporal  and  eecnlar  interesta,  there  will  al-  * 
wiyrg  be  mach  tbat  diverts  or  moderates  the  fenronr  of 
the  aeotariaa  spirit.  Bat  when  the  priest  is  nothing 
bat  a  priest^  and  when  his  power  and  dignity  zest  ex- 
dnsiyelj  on  bis  sacerdotal*  character,  he  will  naturally 
ex;ik  it  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  interests  of  the 
•  Church  will  become  the  passion  of  Im  life.  In  Protes- 
tant Churclies,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  moderation  that  is  displayed  and  the  latitude  of 
opinion  that  is  permitted  in  established  Churches,  and 
the  narrower  and  more  intolerant  dogmatism  that 
nsaally  prevails  in  free  Chnrches  ;  bat  in  all  branches 
of  Protestantism  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
lunily  interests  and  afieetions  it  entailsy  have  greatly 
mitigated  the  purely  theological  spirit.  In  Catholi- 
ciam,  with  a  celibate  clergy,  with  a  doctrinal  system  in- 
tended to  exalt  to  the  highest  degree  sacerdotal  dig^ 
nitj,  and  witli  a  Church  org^anisation-that  is  eminently 
fit  to  attract  to  itself  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion which  is  elsewhere  attracted  to  the  country,  this 
sacenlotal  spirit  is  incomparably  more  intense,  and  the 
men  who  converted  the  priesthood  into  a  mere  salaried 
body*  and  divested  them  of  all  temporal  dignity,  have 
uneomciously  laboared  to  strengthen  it  It  was  notioed 
during  the  last  Cteneral  Conneil  that,  of  all  the  bishops, 
thoae  who  were  most  oonspienons  for  their  indopen* 
deoca  and  their  moderation  were  the  Bishops  of  Han- 
gary  and  Croatia ;  and  the  manifest  explanation  was, 
that  tliey  were  among  the  few  bishops  who  were  neither 
diHe^tablished  nor  disendowed,  and  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  preat  nobleman  blended  in  them  with  the  senti- 
ments of  tlio  priest.  The  Italian  priests  arc,  probably, 
at  least  as  superstitious  in  their  theological  belief  as  their 
oolleagnea  in  France,  hut  their  fanaticism  is  much  less, 
and  th^  anmse  far  less  hostility  among  their  people. 
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One  great  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  a  small 
plot  of  land  is  attached  to  each  parish  in  Italy  ;  that 
the  Italian  priest,  for  the  most  part  cultivating  it  him- 
self, acquires  the  tastes,  hfibits,  interests,  and  sjmpa- 
tliies  of  a  amall  farmer,  while  the  French  priest  is  a 
pri^t,  and  nothing  more,  and  all  his  interests  are  those 
of  his  Ohnroh.* 

A  change  which  has  taken  place  in  many  eonntries 
in  the  internal  amngements  and  discipline  of  the 
Chnrch  has  slao  tended  greatly  to  give  the  priesthood 
a  more  restless,  aggressive,  and  intensely  sacerdotal 
character.  Formerly  the  position  of  the  pansh  priest 
was  nsnaliy  a  very  independent  and  secure  one,  much 
like  that  of  an  Auglic4in  rector.  It  has  been  of  late  the 
policy  of  the  Church  to  make  it  more  precariouB,  and 
to  make  the  priest  much  more  dependent  on  the  good- 
will of  his  bishop* 

The  incre^oso  of  Catholic  enthusiasm  over  large  por- 
tions  of  the  Continent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century  has  been  Tery  remaricableu  Few  peges  in  the 
btstoiy  of  the  nineteenth  ceatory  will  be  hereafter  re- 
garded as  more  carions  than  the  reriTal,  on  a  wt  scale 
in  a  scientific  and  highly  indastrial  age»  of  the  medi- 
mYBl  ])i]grimagc3,  with  all  their  old  accompaniments  of 
risions  and  miracles.  It  is  true  that,  like  roost  success- 
ful movements  of  this  century,  it  has  boon  due  not  to 
one  but  to  many  impulses,  and  that  the^  are  by  no 
means  exclu8i?ely  religious.  Politics  have  home  a  large 
part ;  and  the  period  when  the  pilgrimages  assumed 
their  greatest  prominence  was  in  the  few  years  that 
followed  the  war  of  ISTO,  when  the  Frendi  Oalholio 
party  were  labonruig  desperately  to  kindle  a  slmg 
Lsgltimist  aa  well  as  rsligiona  £snatioisoi,  for  tba 


*  Sm  LSTClcjCf  If*  GoMttmewuml  dams  la  ikmofraiic^  L  ill-S4. 
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double  purpose  of  placing  the  Comte  de  Chambord  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  of  restoring  the  temporal 
power  of  tlie  Pope.  Apparitioii  after  apparition  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  announced,  accompanied  by  prophe- 
ei6B  foreeh  ad  owing  these  OTents,  and  the  great  pil- 
grimages that  were  organised  were  almost  wholly  in 
the  huids  of  'the  Legitimist  party.  ^  Speeches,  hymns, 
bftuierB,  and  emblems  continually  pointing  to  the 
speedy  restoratton  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  White  Fteg, 
gaTe  them  the  character  of  great  political  demonstra- 
tions. 

Other  motives  may  be  traced  which  are  not  very 
nnlike  those  that  have  contributed  considerably  to  the 
success  of  the  great  Primrose  League  in  England.  The  " 
pilgrimages  were  under  very  aristocratic  guidance,  and 
large  classes  who  were  struggling  on  the  verge  of  good 
society  found  that  hy  throwing  themselves  into  the 
moTcment  their  aodal  ambition  was  largely  helped. 
The  desire  for  change  and  for  new  and  strong  emo- 
tions, which  is  so  charsoteristic  of  onr  time,  here  a 
large  part  The  Ioyc  of  pleasure  was  gratified  by  a 
gigantic  ezcnrsion,  and  the  lore  of  show  hy  the  pomp 
of  a  great  religions  ceremony ;  the  organisation  of  a 
pilgrimage  introduced  a  new  interest  and  animation 
into  dull  country  life;  the  banner,  which  was  only 
authorised  when  a  given  number  of  pilgrims  had  been 
enlisted,  and  the  enrolment  of  tlie  largest  contributors 
in  'the  book  of  gold'  deposited  at  Lourdes,  created  a 
keen  emulation.'  Great  local  and  material  interests 

*  Much  iafomiatioii  on  thii  clearly  mw  the  danger  of 

rabjecC  will  be  found  in  the  muliiplicaiioo  of  prvU^ndi-d  pro- 

▼erf  tnteretting  vork  of  tlw  fhmAmi   m*  hit  LtUn  §mr 

AhW'  Michand,  L'^^iise  Caiko-  U$  Pir^pkiHtt  OotUim^orminM 

it^ue  Rommnttn  Franet,    8oe  (1874). 

«tpecMl^  pp.  M*9S.   The  il-  "There      nn  ezcfUent  nc- 

iMUloaa   wibep  Dspuiloep  eooal  of  Um  way  io  which  pit- 
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grew  up  in  connection  with  tbe  pilgrimages.  Miracn* 
lout  wmten  were  widely  sold,  and  mach  charlatanism, 

of  which  the  priests  were  probably  very  innocent,  was 
ooimectod  with  them.*  Cures  were  accomplished,  as  is 
always  the  case  under  tlie  inilueace  of  a  strong  enthu- 
siasm ;  and,  as  is  also  always  the  case,  they  were  mul- 
tiplied and  magnified  a  hundredfold.  The  pilgrimages 
acquired  the  popularity  of  a  new  and  greatly  advertised 
remedy,  and  the  mere  assemblage  of  vast,  enthusiastic 
multitudes  kindled  by  the  loroe  of  contagions  sympa- 
thy an  eTer-growing  flame. 

New  and  compaxatiyely  obscnre  forms  of  devotion 
rose  rapidly  into  popnl«ity.  The  doTotion  of  the 
8acr6  Comr  which  grew  ont  of  the  visions  of  Msrie 
Alacoqne  at  Flaray-le-Monial  at  the  close  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  and  which  was  especially  favoured  by 
the  Jesuits  ;  the  devotioas  coiiuecled  with  iSt.  Joseph, 


^mjijrpi  aro  pot  up  in  ilamer- 
ton's  Hound  my  J/ousty  pp.  26o- 
79;  we,  too,  Micluuid,  SSS-S6; 
BofiMmfy  Le  CathoUciimt  CbJi* 
iemporain^  pp.  242-45. 

•  M.  Mich«ad  quotes  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  liqueur  called  L'loi- 
mofftellc  wUdi  wit  on  isle: 
*  Cette  d^Udents  liqatar  oom- 
po«^*e  nrec  do  l>au  de  la  fon- 
t&ine  miraculeuse  de  Lourdes, 
et  ATec  det  plantei  ct  det  f  rnilt 
lecneillU  dans  kt  aplradidM 
Yallees  do  Cautcrrt«,  4c.,  poi- 
•Me,  avec  le  parfum  Ic  plus 
■oaTe,  les  quality  qui  eo  foot 
vneUqmnr  hTgltoiqae  par  ts- 
cellence.  Plise  araot  k  repaa 
ello  di<«pcMie  k  I'app^tit ;  roais  au 
lieu  d'abrutir  et  de  tuer,  comnie 
le  fait  rabsiatbe.  elle  ourre 
reapiit  ct  dOBM  la  vie.  Mae 
apiis  le  fepsa  elk  peifiuM  k 


bouche,  active  la  digestion,  et 
fait  ^prourer  no  bieo-^tre  qne 
ne  aaqndt  pfocorer  k  mtiUcar 
cognac  ou  la  plus  d6Uekaae 
chartreuse^'  Ac  (Mteh«ld|  pp. 
835^6). 

Paul  Bert,  ia  one  of  hif 
•pecchce  (Janoaiy  11, 187S)  on 
the  edacatioii  question,  men* 
tionff,  as  a  fnct  which  he  had 
verified,  that  some  Catholic 
stodenta  were  accnatomed,  when 
pieaenltiig  themaelrea  for  their 
examination  for  the  *  baccalau- 
reat,*  to  put  drops  of  Lourdes 
water  into  their  ink-bottles,  in 
Ofder  thai  thej  might  wia  at 
the  etandiiation  (Jfero/e  dtM 
JrsuHe$^  p.  591V  M.  Zola's 
fSiviki  norel  on  ttie  subject  of 
Lourdes  ha«  appeared  since 
Ibeae  pa«M  vera  viiiiee,wdl 
need  enfy  itler  ta  it. 
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to  whicli  FiuB  IX.  gave  a  great  impulse ;  the  innn- 
memble  works  of  charitj  and  pietj  associated  with  the 
Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Fwal,  have  been  the  most 
remarkable.  A  Tast  network  of  oonfratemities,  'cer- 
des,'  Catholic  Committees,  and  other  organisations  has 
grown  up  over  France  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society^  directing,  stiiinilating,  and  or- 
ganising religious  fervour  and  propagaiulism.  '  Chris- 
tian Corporations'  and  'Catholic  workmen^s  clubs' 
specially  multiplied.  In  18T8  tliere  were  said  to  have 
been  more  than  four  hundred  of  tiiese  clubs  in  Fiance, 
with  nearly  100^000  persons  enrolled  in  thenit  & 
law  which  was  enacted  in  1884,  giving  fuller  powers  to 
syndicates  or  trades  unions,  greatly  assisted  them  by 
giTing  them  a  new  right  of  holding  property.^ 

It  is  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  present  to  give 
any  adequate  aooount  of  the  mt  mass  of  seal  which 
has  been  poured  into  these  Tarious  channels,  but  a 
careful  study  will  amply  repay  those  who  take  a  serious 
interest  in  the  religious  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnrv.  Millions  of  copies  of  tracts  and  catecliisnis  for 
young  children  and  for  the  ])oor  were  scattered  abroad, 
and  many  of  them  were  pervaded  by  a  superstition  as 
gross  and  by  an  intolerance  as  intense  as  any  that  ex- 
isted in  the  Middle  Ages.  Education  especially  has 
been  the  field  in  which  the  Oathdic  priests  haTe  shown 
themselTes  most  actiTe,  and  there  was  a  period  when, 
in  neariyoTery  grade,  French  education  was  mainly 
dominated  by  their  influence* 

All  this  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  movement 
towards  religious  centrali^tiou.    Under  Pius  IX.  the 

*  Httrlbcfi*!  Frafue^  pp.  880-    tn  fVantt,  pp.  ;  Bar- 
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power  of  the  Jesuits  enonnoasly  increased  in  the  Chaieh| 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  '  UniTm'  and  of  its  re- 
nuurkable  editor,  Louis  Veuillot,  waa  to  supenede  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  biahopa  by  the  more  direct  aetion 
of  the  Jeaaita  and  of  the  Pope.  The  Gallicaa  theory 
of  Catholicism^  which  gave  the  French  Ohnich  a  large 
measnre  of  independenoe,  was  definitely  OTorthrown, 
amid  the  almost  complete  indifference  of  the  great  body 
of  the  laity,  who  had  ouce  been  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters ;  the  type  of  Catholicism  identic ed  ^\  itli  the 
great  nnines  of  Lameniiais,  Lacordaire,  Montalenibert, 
and  de  Falloux,  whicli  wasstrono^ly  finti-Gallicaii,  bat  at 
the  same  time  on  its  political  side  sincerely  liberal,  was 
equally  crushed.  The  definition,  in  1854,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Inunacnlatc  Conception  by  Pius  JX.,  with- 
out the  convocation  of  a  General  Council,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  declaration  by  the  General  Oonncil  of 
1870  that  the  Pope  waa  infdlible  in  faith  and  morda ; 
and  althongh  some  obaonrity  was  still  snifered  to  rest 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  this  infallibility  was 
called  into  action,  it  w&a  left  to  the  Pope  himFolf  to 
define  the  frontier  of  his  own  inspiration.  All  over 
Catholic  Europe  the  triumph  of  the  Ultramontane 
theory  was  recognised  as  a  g^rcat  st^p  to  complete  cen- 
tralisation, converting  the  Church  from  a  limited  into 
an  absolute  monarchy.  If  the  power  of  the  bishops 
oyer  the  parish  priests  waa  incroaacd,  their  own  power 
in  the  government  of  the  Chnrch  was  materially  di- 
miniahed.  The  saying  attriboted  to  the  old  Duke  de 
Sermoneta  was  as  trae  aa  it  was  witty :  *  They  entered 
the  Oonncil  shepherds — they  came  ont  of  it  sheep.' 
By  committing  itself  to  the  infallibility  of  the  long  line 
of  Popes  the  Church  cut  itself  off  from  the  bistoriail 
spirit  and  learning  of  the  age,  and  has  ex]>osed  itself  to 
such  crushing  and  unanswerable  refutations  aa  the  trea> 
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tise  of  Janas  and  the  Letters  of  Gratry.  But  if  Catho- 
licism has  dissociated  itsoif  more  aad  more  from  the  in- 
teliect  of  Europe,  and  beoomo  more  and  more  incredible 
to  the  small  claas  of  earnesty  tmth«Mekiiig  acholan^  it 
has  greatly  increased  its  power  of  acting  on  vast  igno- 
nmt  demooracies.  A  caose  which  is  em^)died  in  a  sin- 
gle man  is,  with  such  democracies,  far  more  popular 
than  a  cause  which  rests  upon  any  abstract  principles 
or  on  any  governing  class,  and  the  Church  ar^juircd  a 
greatly  increased  discipline  and  concentration,  and  a 
much  greater  power  of  carrying  out  a  policy  inde- 
pendently of  all  local  and  national  influences. 

It  had  alreadj  abundantly  shown  that  its  old  spirit . 
of  intolerance  was  not  abandoned.  This  was  clearly 
manifested  in  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Gr^ry  XWL, 
which  was  issued  in  1832,  condemning  the  prevailing 
doctrine  that  men  of  upright  and  honest  lives  might  i 
obtain  salvation  in  any  faith,  tracing  to  this  noxions 
source  the  'absurd  and  erroneous  opinion,  or  rather 
form  of  madness,  wliich  was  spread  abroad  to  the  ruin 
of  religious  and  civil  society,'  that  'liberty  of  con- 
science must  be  assured  and  guaranteed  to  every  one/ 
and  condemning  in  terms  of  equal  violence  unrestricted 
liberty  of  publication.  In  the  Concordat  with  S])ain  in 
1851,  and  in  the  Conoofdai  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Equator  in  186^9  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that '  no 
other  forms  of  worship  than  the  Gatholic  one  should  be 
tdeimted'  in  the  land.  *  Thai  each  man  is  free  to  em- 
braee  and  profess  the  religion  which  hy  the  light  of  his 
reason  he  believes  to  be  tme 'that  the  Church  may 
not  employ  force  ;  *  '  that  Church  and  State  should  be 
separated  ; ' '  that  national  Churches  may  be  established 
which  are  not  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff  :*  'that  it  is  no  lonp^er  exjKHiient  that  the  Catliolic 
religion  should  be  considered  as  the  only  religion  of  the 
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State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  worship ;  f 
*  that  in  countries  called  Catholic  the  public  exercise 
of  their  own  religions  may  be  laudably  granted  to  im* 
migrants;'  '  that  the  Boman  Pontiff  ought  to  come  to 
terms  witii  progress,  liberalism,  and  modem  civilisa- 
tion,' are  among  the  propositions  enumerated  in  the 
famous  Syllabus  of  18G4  as  iiuthoriUitively  condemned 
by  the  Church.  The  meaning  and  scope  of  such  con- 
demnations are  clearly  shown  by  the  formal  ecclesi- 
astical condemn Lition  of  the  laws  or  institutions  which, 
in  Belgium,  Austria,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Bavaria,  and 
some  States  in  South  America,  have  in  the  present 
century  established  freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
accorded  civil  rights  to  members  of  different  creeds.^ 
Am  late  as  1884,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  deliTered  an  allocution 
to  the  assembled  Cardinals,  in  which  he  denounced,  as 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Italian  Oovemdient,  that 
Protestant  doctrines  were  openly  taught  and  Protestant 
churches  established  in  Rome  itself  with  complete  li- 
berty and  impunity  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.'  As  late  as  1803  the  leading  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  Spain  protested  against  tlie  o])eiung  of  a 
Protestant  church  in  Madrid  as  an  insult  to  their 
laith.' 

At  the  same  time,  when  Governments  based  on  other 
principles  hare  been  established,  the  Church  has  usn- 


*  The  t«xU  of  some  of  the»€  Goyrtmement  danM  la  JDemo* 

coDderonatioof  will  be  found  in  craiu^  i.  HC-5C. 
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.ally  accepted  tliem,  has  authorised  Catholics  to  swear 
aliflgiance  to  them,  and  has  used  all  her  epi ritual  inilu- 
enoe  to  direct  ftiid  mould  tliem  to  her  eode.  VeuUlot» 
in  a  striking  eentenoB,  expreaaed  with  great  caodoiir 
the  policy,  of  his  party,  *  When  yon  are  the  masters,' 
he  said  to  the  Liberals  and  Protestants, '  we  claim  per* 
feet  liberty  for  onrselTes,  as  your  principles  require  it ; 
when  we  are  the  masters  we  refuse  it  to  you,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  onr  principles/* 

The  use  of  distinctly  spiritual  inlluence  in  politics 
lias  been  one  of  the  gravest  diiliculties  in  Cat)iolic 
countries.  The  foliowiiiji,  for  exani|)lo,  is  part  of  au 
address  issued  in  1872  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Chamb^ry  to  his  clergy.  *  Monsieur  le  Cure,  next 
Sunday,  the  7th  inst,  the  election  of  a  deputy  will  go 
on  in  each  commune.  •  .  .  Keduce  on  this  day  the 
parish  senrice  to  a  low  Mass  celebrated  early  in  the 
morning.  Becommend  all  your  electors  to  go  and  vote, 
and  to  elect  a  good  Catholic.  Tell  them  that  it  is  for 
them  an  obligation  of  conscience  nnder  penalty  of 
grave  sin.  Take  care  that  there  is  no  abstention  in 
your  fiarish/'  In  Belgium  and  in  French  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  priests  have  been  ainonf^  the  most 
active  electioneering  agents,  and  their  success  has  always 
depended  mainly  upon  their  spiritual  authority.  In 
Italy,  the  Pope  gives  the  order  which  causes  great  mul* 
titodes  of  electors  to  abstain  from  elections.  In  France, 
when  divorce  was  establtdied,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities did  not  content  themadTes  with  the  legitimate 
coofie  of  informing  their  flocks  that  good  Catholics 
must  not  avail  themselves  of  the  pririlegc  granted  by 
the  law.  They  proceeded,  *  with  the  express  approba- 
tion of  the  Pope,'  to  issue  a  declaration  directly  uttack- 


I  LaTeleys,  i.  187-SS.  *  Mkliaud,  p.  62. 
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ing  the  administration  of  public  justice,  by  pronoun- 
cing that  no  Catholic  judge  could  legitimately  grant  a 
divorce^  and  no  Catholic  advocate  pl^  for  one.^  In 
Qermany»  the  Catholic  party  have  not  only  won  a  great 
Tiotory>  but  hare  also  formed  a  distinct  and  powexfnl 
party,  and  German  politics  largely  depend  npon  its  ' 
bargains  with  the  Government.  When  a  ministry  has 
introduced  some  measure  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
or  navy,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  it  has  more  than  once  happened 
that  the  vote  of  the  Catholic  party  could  turn  the 
Bcale,  and  that  their  vote  dej)ouded  avowedly  on  the 
concessions  on  purely  GathoUc  questions  that  the  Go- 
▼emment  were  prepared  to  make.  In  Germany,  a 
priesthood  far  more  educated  and  intelligent  than  in 
most  countries  have  thrown  themselves  heartily  into 
politics^  and  have  done  so  with  brilliant  success.  The 
remarkable  triumph  of  the  Oatholio  party  at  the  elec- 
tion of  18dO  appears  to  have  been  generally  attributed 
by  friend  and  foe  to  their  skilful  conduct,  and  it 
placed  no  less  than  twenty-three  priests  in  the  Reichs- 
tiig,  wliile  twenty-seven  others  sat  in  the  subordinate 
German  parliamenta.'  IjQO  XIII.  has  been  much 
praised  in  England  for  the  direction  he  gave  to  tlie 
French  Catholics  to  rslly  round  the  Bepublic  The 
measure  may  have  been  a  wise  one ;  bat  it  is  surely  a 
startling  thing  when  Frenchmen  who  have  been  long 
attached  to  the  Royalist  or  Imperialist  cause  consider 
themselves  bound  by  their  religions  duty  to  abandon  the 
politics  of  their  lives  at  the  o^er  of  an  Italian  priest 

The  Catholie  Church  is  essentially  a  State  within  a 
State,  with  its  frontiers,  its  policy,  and  it^  leaders  en- 
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iirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation^  and  it  can 
command  an  enthuaiann  and  a  devotion  at  least  as 
powerfiU  and  as  widespread  as  the  enthasiasm  of  patri- 
otism. It  claims  to  be  a  higher  authority  than  the 
State :  to  exercise  a  Divme;  and  therefore  a  supreme^ 
anthoritr  over  belief,  morals,  and  education,  and  to 
possess  the  right  of  defining  the  limits  of  its  own 
authority.  It  also  demands  obedience  even  where  it 
does  not  claim  infallibility  ;  and  it  claims  a  controlling 
influence  over  a  vast  and  indefinite  province  which  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  authoritatively  formulated  doc- 
trine. The  Council  of  the  Vatican  laid  down  that  all 
Catholics,  whatever  may  be  their  position^  *  are  subject 
to  the  dntj  of  hierarchical  subordination  and  of  a  true 
obedience,  not  only  in  the  things  that  concern  faith 
and  morals,  bat  also  in  those  which  belong  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  goTermnent  of  the  Ohnrch  spread 
tbronghont  the  nniverBe.'  On  the  strength  of  this 
decree,  and  on  the  strength  of  various  Papal  encyclicals^ 
or  iiistructions  relating  to  political  or  social  matters, 
attempts  Lave  been  made  to  draw  tlie  whole  fields  of 
jKjlitics,  political  economy,  and  social  questions  within 
the  empire  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground  tliat  particu- 
lar courses  adopted  on  all  these  questions  may  promote 
or  impede  its  interests.  In  the  words  of  Cardinal  La- 
Tigerie, '  In  the  order  of  facts  which  practically  inte^ 
rest  religion  and  the  Church '  the  counsels  or  precepts 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  haTe  an  absolute  right  to  the 
anbmtssion  of  Catholics.  To  dispute  this,  and  to  draw 
distinctions  between  less  authoritative  and  moreantho- 
ritativc  Papal  commands,  is,  according  to  the  Cardinal, 
*  a  grave  error,  condemned  by  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can with  the  other  errors  of  ancient  Gallicanism/  ^ 

par  A.  hnaf-^mmkmf  pp.  SI-7L 
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The  Charch  has  in  every  parish  one  or  more  priests 
entirely  deyoted  to  its  sendee ;  it  exercises  an  enor* 
^    mens  inflnenoe  over  the  whole  female  population^  over 

the  education  of  the  young,  over  the  periods  of  weak- 
ness, sickness,  eiifcobled  faculties,  and  approaching 
death.  It  meddles  pergistently  in  domestic  life,  dictating 
the  conditions  of  marriage,  prescribing  to  the  parent  the 
places  of  secular  education  to  which  he  may  or  may  not 
send  his  children,  interfering  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife,  and  between  the  parent  and  the  child.  It 
orders  all  men,  under  pain  of  eternal  perdition,  to  at- 
tend its  ministrations,  to  obey  its  precepts,  to  roTeal  in 
the  confessional  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  hearts.  It 
professes  also  to  possess  spiritnal  powers  which  famish 
it  with  extraordinary  means  of  levying  taxation.  Its 
teaching  about  purgatory  and  Masses,  acting,  as  it 
does,  with  peculiar  force  in  tlie  moments  of  bitter  be- 
reavement and  in  the  terrors  of  approaching  death, 
will  always,  in  a  believing  Catholic  country,  secure  it 
an  ample  independent  revenue  ;  and  it  has  in  every 
Church  a  tribune  where  its  priest  can  harangue  his  con- 
gregation without  the  possibility  of  disoassion  or  reply* 
Being  itself  independent  of  all  GoTemments,  and  using 
all  GoTemmenti  for  its  own  pnrposes,  it  has  much  to 
hope,  as  well  as  something  to  fear,  from  the  transfer  of 
the  chief  political  power  in  the  world  to  the  most  igno- 
rant classM,  and  the  modem  tendency  of  most  Parlia- 
ments to  break  up  into  small  groups  is  exceedingly 
favourable  to  it^  influence.  Ko  other  body  possesses  in 
BO  high  a  degree  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  can  carry 
.  out  more  effectually  the  policy  which  has  been  success- 
fully pursued  by  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Its  leaders  are  well  aware  of  the  enor- 
monsly  disproportioned  power  that  oin  be  exercised  in 
a  diTided  and  balanced  Parliament  by  a  small  group  of 
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earnest  men  who  are  prepared  to  subordinate  to  their 
special  objects  all  national  and  party  interests.  It  has 
also  a  rare  power  of  waiting  for  opportunities,  often 
suspending  its  daims,  nerer  formally  abandoning  Aem. 

Sach  an  organisation  cannot  be  treated  by  legislators 
as  if  it  were  simply  a  form  of  secular  opinion,  and 
many  good  judges  look  with  extreme  alarm  upou  the 
dangerous  power  it  may  acquire  in  the  democracies 
of  the  future.  In  the  writings  of  Laveleye  this  fear 
continuully  appears  in  the  darkest  colours  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Laveleye  was  a  Belgian,  and 
that  Belgium  is  one  of  the  countries  where  the  religious 
conflict  has  assumed  its  acntest  form.  It  is  impossible^ 
however,  to  be  blind  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  on 
this  sabjeet  which  has  grown  up  among  the  statesmen 
of  most  Catholic  countries ;  and  the  tendency  of  his* 
tmcal  research  in  Protestant  countries  is  in  tiie  same 
direction.  One  of  the  facts  which  have  been  most  pain- 
f  Lilly  borne  upon  the  minds  of  the  more  careful  thinkers 
and  students  of  the  present  generation  is,  how  much 
stronger  than  our  fathers  imagined  were  the  reasons 
which  led  former  legislators  to  ijnj)ose  restrictive  legis- 
lation on  Catholicism.  Measures  of  the  iieformation 
period  which,  as  lately  as  the  days  of  Ilallam,  were  re* 
gaided  by  the  most  enlightened  historians  as  simple 
peiaecntion,  are  now  seen  to  baTe  been  in  a  large 
degree  measures  of  necessary  self-defence*  or  inevitable 
incidents  in  a  citU  war.  As  a  matter  of  strict  right,  a 
Church  which  is  in  its  own  nature,  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  persecuting  wherever  it  has  the  power,  cannot, 
like  other  religions,  claim  toleration  ;  but  all  enlight- 
ened Protestant  and  free-thinking  opinion  would  accord 
it  to  Catholic  belief  and  worship  in  the  amplest  man- 
ner, iiut  when  the  Catholic  priests  chiim  to  be  invest- 
ed by  DiTine  authority  with  the  prerogatives  of  teach- 
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ing,  commanding,  exoommanicating,  and  foi*giTing 

Bins,  and  when,  by  virtue  of  their  epiritnal  authority, 
they  attempt  to  dictate  the  politics  of  their  congrega- 
tions, the  case  caiuiot  be  lightly  dismissed,  with  mere 
coiumonplaces  about  religions  toleration.  Two  things, 
at  least,  may  be  confideutly  stated.  The  one  is,  that 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  electors  in  a  nation 
Bahmit  to  such  dictation,  that  nation  is  very  unfit  for 
representative  institutions.  The  other  is,  that  a 
priesthood  which  acts  on  such  principles  must  bold  a 
position  essentially  different  from  a  Protestant  clei^. 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  danger  of  priestly  asoen- 
denoy  is  yeiy  serioos  in  particnlar  countries  and  pro- 
rlnces,  but  is  not  serious  in  the  world  at  large.  No  one 
who  takes  a  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  the  broad 
current  of  human  aHairs  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not 
running  in  the  direction  of  priestly  power.  It  is  sure- 
ly a  significant  fact  that  the  whole  aggregate  political 
force  of  Catholicism  in  the  world  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  small  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  although  Popes  who  were  prononnoed  to  be  in* 
fallible  had  declared  with  the  utmost  emphasis  and 
authority  that  the  maintenance  of  this  dominion  was 
of  Tital  imx>ortance  to  the  Gatholic  Ohureh.  In  coun« 
tries  where  almost  the  whole  population  had  been  bap- 
tised into  the  Catholic  faith,  the  once  terrible  weapon 
of  excommunication  has  proved  absolutely  idle.  Who 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrai^t  between  the 
modem  Popes,  who  have  been  vainly  appealing  to  all 
Catholic  kings  and  peoples  to  restore  Ilome  to  their 
dominion,  and  the  ancient  Popes,  at  whose  command, 
during  nearly  two  centario8»*  the  fiower  of  martial 


*  The  Fint  Crattdc  took  place  Id  lOSS.  The  lott  of  PtoIciDnu^ 
fhe  lasi  ChilillMi  pomtrioo  ia  the  Bait,  was  la  1191. 
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Christendom  ponred  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  chief 
sovereigns  of  Europe  couscnLed  to  subordiuate  all  tem- 
pomi  objects  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusiileni  from  the  in- 
fidel ?  If  there  ever  was  uii  occasion  in  modem  times 
wlien  priestly  influence  seemed  likely  to  triumph  in 
France,  it  was  during  the  deep  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  disasters  of  1870,  when  a  Legitimist  Parlia- 
ment was  elected,  and  assembled  at  Bordeaux.  All  the 
moral  oonditions  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  xeviYal  seemed 
there^  and  strong  political  interests  seemed  taming  in 
the  same  dtieetion.  It  was  widely  belieyed  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  openly  predicted  by  Bismarck,  that 
France  woald  place  herself  after  her  defeat  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  interest  of  Europe,  and  endeavour  to  pa- 
ralyse German  unity  by  acting  through  priestly  influ- 
ence on  German  Catholics.'  But  all  such  predictions 
proved  absolutely  false.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
was  the  total  defeat  of  the  Clerical  party  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fiercely  anti-Clerical  repablic 

Nearly  the  whole  Catholic  world  in  the  present  cen- 
tury has  based  its  constitntions  and  its  rdigioos  legis- 
lation on  principles  that  haTe  been  condemned  by  the 
Ohofch.  Fall  rdigioas  liberty,  to  which  she  is  bit> 
terly  opposed^  has  been  almost  ererywhers  established. 
Civil  marriage,  which  she  hates,  has  passed  into  the 
legislation  of  most  Catholic  countries.  National  educa- 
tion, over  which  she  claims  an  absolute  directing  power, 
has  in  most  countries  been  wrested  wholly  or  in  a  large 
measure  from  her  hands.  In  an  age  in  which,  under 
the  influence  of  democracy,  the  govemment  of  the 
world  ia  paising  more  and  more  into  nninstmcted 
hands^  no  great  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  Isct 


■  See  A  •trikioK  (WMsge  of  a  ipet^h  of  BumArck  quoted  bjr  iVe»* 
•Mtft  {Im  XrOtftf  M^ftmr,  p.  165). 
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tliat»  in  the  literature  of  nominally  Catholic  conntrie8, 
really  Catholic  literatare  holds  only  an  infinitesimal 
place.   It  is»  however,  a  more  important  fact  that  the 

press,  which  represents  political  force  much  more 
faithfully  than  liLerature,  lias  long  beeu  mainly  anti- 
Catholic,  or  at  least  cornpletely  iudifferent  to  Catholic 
teaching.  lu  no  other  department,  indeed,  have  the 
Catholic  party  failed  more  conspicuously  in  establishing 
their  influence. 

Nor  does  the  popnUr  sentiment  in  democratic  coun- 
tries show  any  real  signs  of  returning  to  the  Ohnrch. 
There  is,  indeed^  something  in  the  meddling,  monastioj 
inqaisitorial,  and  pedagogic  spirit  of  priestlj  goyem- 
ment  that  seems  to  ptodnce  an  altogether  peculiar  irri- 
tation in  masculine  natures.  The  Roman  GoTemment, 
daring  the  days  of  the  Papal  ascendency,  was  a  hack* 
ward  and  ignorant  Grovernment,  honeycombed  with 
abuses,  but  it  was  neither  extravagant,  nor  cniel,  nor 
grossly  oppressive  ;  it  secured  for  those  wlio  lived  un- 
der it  an  avssured  peace  and  a  unique  dignity  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  presided  over  hy  a  most  amiable  and 
well-meaningy  though  somewhat  vain  and  foolish,  old 
man.  There  hare  assuredly  been  many  worse  Govern- 
ments, but  few  appear  to  have  excited  more  animosity 
among  its  subjects. 

The  most  unjustifiable  and  contemptible  of  all  recent 
revolutions  is,  probably,  that  which  in  1889  destroyed 
the  monarchy  in  Brssll,  deposing  after  a  long,  prospe- 
rous, and  eminently  beneficent  reign  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  accomplishes!  8<ivereif^ii8  of  our  age. 
He  was,  however,  a  kind  o£  modern  rros|)ero,  caring 
more  for  scientific  studios  than  for  the  government  of 
men,  and  under  his  culpably  indulgent  rule  traitors 
were  suffered  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  prencfi  trea- 
son and  form  conspijvcies  with  impunity.   They  sue* 
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oeeded  at  iMtj  and  power  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  group  of  pretentions^  philosophical  pedants 
of  a  sect  which  modestly  claims  for  itself  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  world.^  Their  State  papers  are  a  carious 
stndjy  and  hufe,  I  suppose^  seldom  been  surpassed 
in  gnndiloquent  absnidity.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  men  did  not  long  hold  power.  Their  chief  in  a 
short  time  '  quitted  * — in  the  words  of  their  National 
Congress — '  the  objective  life  for  immortality/  ^  and 
the  direction  of  affairs  passed  into  the  strong  hands 
of  a  series  of  ambitious  soldiers,  under  whom  a  once 
prosperous  country  has  been  steadily  traversing  the 
well-known  path  to  anarchy  and  bankruptcy.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  story,  however^  lies  in  the  ^t  that  the 
one  real  public  motive  that  seems  to  have  entered  into 
this  roTolution  was  the  fear  that  in  the  near  future 
priestly  influence  might  acquire  a  dominating  influMice 
in  the  OoTemment  The  Brazilian  Constitution  of 
1891  disclosed  clearly  the  intense  hatred  of  clerical  in- 
fluence that  had  silently  grown  up  among  a  ]>eople  who 
by  nice,  religion,  and  circumstances  might  have  been 
6up|)osed  to  be  one  of  the  most  Catholic  in  the  world. 
Kot  only  was  complete  religious  liberty  guaranteed  ; 
not  only  was  every  civil  post,  from  the  higliest  to  the 
lowesty  thrown  open  to  men  of  all  religions ;  not  only 


>  •An  Booi  d«  pMif  ft  de 
ravrair«  let   •enrlicBn  tli^ 

nqu**^  rt  ]c9  *prvitt*urn  pmtiquet 
de  riluniaDiic  rienneot  prrndre 
dtgnemral  Ia  direction  gva«rale 
dm  sMfCf  Irmttre*!  pour  COD- 
•entire  enfln  la  mde  proridence 
morale,  iotellectaeUv  et  mate- 
rklle ;  en  ezclunnt  irrevocable- 
ment  de  la  tapr^inatie  politique 
tova  let  divm  •adavta  de  Dieu, 
intlMrfi%nft,  praltilsBli  M  de* 
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*  Sec  VIdit  Jiepuhlitaint  au 
BritU%  par  Oaear  d*Aratijo,  p. 
12C.  Thli  filly  book,  written 
for  tlio  purport'  of  glorifying 
the  r«voiutioD,  containa  mucli 
eridencc  of  the  Uvacbery  by 
which  it  wM  effcdcd. 
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was  every  vestige  of  privilege  witlidrawu  from  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy — it  was  further  provided  that  civil  mar- 
riage alone  should  be  recognised  by  the  Republic  ;  that 
all  teachino;  in  public  establishments  should  be  exclu- 
sively secular  ;  that  ail  cemeteries  should  be  secularised, 
ftud  placed  under  the  admiuistratiou  of  the  municipal 
*  authorities ;  that  no  Church  or  form  of  worship  should 
recei?e  any  subrention  or  special  privilege  from  the 
OoTemment.^ 

In  France,  some  good  judges  believe  that  it  is  quite  ' 
possible  that  a  strong  and  despotic  monarchy  may  again 
exist,  but  nearly  all  admit  that  this  can  only  be  on  the 

condition  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  sacerdotal  iuilu- 
enco  ;  and  many  tliink  that  over  large  tracts  of  France, 
if  the  State  endowment  were  withdrawn,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mf\intain  the  Catholic  worship.  'J'he 
hatred  with  which  priests  and  priestly  interference  are 
regarded  by  great  masses  of  the  population  seems 
hardly  comprehensible  to  a  Protestant  mind  ;  and  it 
will  have  been  observed  how  frequently  the  anti-Catho* 
lie  measures,  which  English  opinion  has  regarded  as 
most  oppressive,  have  been  speedily  followed  by  Go* 
Temment  successes  at  elections.  In  nearly  all  Catholic 
countries  some  measure  of  the  same  spirit  may  l>e  traced. 
Even  in  Ireland  it  is  beginning  to  grow  up,  and  it 
is  piohable  that  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  in 
that  country  have  been  seeking  to  maintain  their  power, 
by  timperiiig  witli  the  first  principles  of  honesty  and 
morality,  will  be  soon  found  to  have  undermined,  in  a 
great  part  of  the  population,  the  moral  foundations  on 
which  all  religious  beliefs  and  Churches  must  ttlti« 
mately  rest. 

This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  trinmph  of  Ultim* 
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montanism  in  the  General  Cauncil  of  1870  gave  the  elg- 
nal  for  a  new  and  formidable  acbism  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  lay  opinion^  and  became  the 

starting-point  for  much  new  restrictive  legislation  on 
ecclesiastical  laaLters.  In  Austria,  Count  Beust  at  once 
declared  the  Concordat  of  1855  null  and  void  ;  and  a 
law  of  1874,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  gave  the 
Government  a  right  of  veto  over  all  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments that  are  not  made  by  the  sovereign,  and 
nlao  a  inperintendencj  over  all  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings, and  provided  caref ally  against  aboaee  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  In  Switzerland^  where  the  aword  had 
been  dniwn*«nd  liTes  had  been  lost  in  a  religious  war 
as  recently  as  1847,  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Bishop  Mermillod  at  once  produced 
a  icnewcd,  though  happily  a  bloodi*      conflict.  Im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  iiifallibiiiLy  a  l.iw 
was  voted  in  Geneva  ohlii^ing  all  Catliolic  congregations 
to  receive  a  fresh  authoris;ition  from  the  Council  of 
State,  and  making  iho'w  continued  existence  dependent 
on  its  pleasure.    The  Pope  took  a  step  very  similar  to 
the  English  Papal  aggression  by  creating  a  new  bish- 
opric of  Geneva^  and  appointing  the  Abb6  Mermillod 
as  bishop,  and  soon  after  as  Ticar-apostolic   But  in 
Switwrland  he  was  met  by  a  very  different  kind  of 
mistance  from  the  aborti%'e  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
which  some  Enp^lish  writers  are  accustomed  to  rcprc- 
wnt  as  60  intolerant.    The  (Jovornnient  refused  to 
rocofrni.^e  the  new  bishopric,  or  to  allow  the  new  bishop 
u>  eiorcise  hh  ecclesiastical  functions,  and,  as  he  do 
cltned  to  obey,  he  W!is  banishe<l  from  the  country,  and 
an  article  was  introduce<l  into  the  revised  Federal  Con- 
atitution  of  1874  providing  that  no  bishopric  may  bo 
cstablbhed  on  Swiss  territory  without  the  approbation 
of  the  GoTemment  By  the  same  Constitution  no  con- 
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vents  or  religions  orders  could  be  founded^  and  those 
which  had  been  suppressed  could  not  be  restored. 

Neither  the  Jesuits  nor  any  affiliated  societies  were  per- 
miued  to  exist  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  ;  all  partici- 
pation of  their  members  either  in  Ciiurch  or  school  ig 
prohibited,  and  the  Federal  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  riofbt  of  extending  simihir  treatment  to  all 
other  orders  that  might  introduce  danger  and  disorder 
into  the  State.  The  public  schools  are  gratuitous^ 
open  to  the  memboTB  of  all  creeds^  without  prejudice  to 
their  freedom  of  conscience  and  belief.  The  right  of 
marriage  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Oonfe- 
deration^  and  no  'confessional  motiTe'  is  allowed  to 
impede  it^  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  places  of 
burial  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  powers. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  belief  is  pronounced  inviola- 
ble ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  liberty  of  individuals,  and  it 
is  pushed  to  such  a  point  that  it  deprives  Churches 
of  all  restraining  and  disciplinary  powers  over  their 
members.  'No  one  can  be  constrained  to  take  part 
in  a  religions  association,  to  follow  a  religious  teach- 
ing, to  accomplish  a  religious  act,  or  lo  incur  any  pun- 
ishments of  any  kind  on  account  of  his  religioua 
opinion.'' 

It  was,  howoTer,  in  the  cantonal  legislation  that  the 
severity  of  the  conflict  was  moat  shown.   Sevcial  of 

the  cantons,  and  among  them  the  important  cantons  of 

Berne,  Geneva,  and  Ncuchatel,  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  which  had  been 
created  by  the  Frcncli  National  Assembly  in  1789,  took 
the  bold  step  of  requiring  the  election  of  tiie  parish 
priests  by  the  people,  and  of  vesting  full  powers  of  di- 
recting the  manner  of  religious  services,  the  uses  to 
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which  the  charches  might  applied,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  in  a  parish  council  ooiuisting  chiefly 
<xf  laymen,  and  chosen  by  the  general  Tote  of  the 
parishioners.  Such  a  measure,  tiaidng  the  whole  eocle< 
aiastical  system  on  popular  election  and  on  lay  controlj 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  Boman 
Church,  and  one  of  its  results  was  that,  while  it  was 
empliatically  condemned  by  the  Pope,  the  Old  Catho- 
lics, who  oonseoted  to  adopt  it,  acquired  a  great  place 
in  Swiss  Catholicism.  ^oirie  nieasures  of  extreme 
and  unjiistiGable  severity  were  taken.  A  bisliop  of 
Bale  was  accused,  and  finally  exiled  from  his  diocese, 
for  having  excommunicated  two  priests  who  had 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Old  Catholicism,  and  a  large 
number  of  priests  who  adhered  to  him  were  deprived  of 
their  positions.  The  Canton  of  Berne  even  attempted 
to  expel  from  their  parishes  all  priests  who  were  not 
elected.  The  Federal  Council  and  Chamber  ultimately 
declared  this  measure  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  pronounced  that  the  Infallibilists  had  a  full 
riglit  of  conblituting  themselves  an  independent  com- 
munity ;  hut  in  a  considerable  part  of  Switzerland  all 
public  subsidies  were  withdrawn  from  those  who  refused 
to  accept  tho  elective  system.  The  new  centralisation 
at  Home  was  thus  met  by  a  decentralisation  so  complete 
that  in  each  parish  the  parishioners  might  determine 
by  election  the  type  of  doctrine  and  the  character  of 
worship.  The  avowed  object  was  that  each  Catholic 
should  have  the  right  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibtlity,  and  in  order  to  make  the  democratic  ascen- 
dency more  complete  the  priests  were  required  to  submit 
to  periodical  re lection.  The  same  hVhtein  vv;ls  ex- 
tended, in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  to  the  Protectant 
Churches,  which  could  only  retain  their  eubsidies  from 

• 

the  blate  by  reimquishing  all  power  of  enforcing  unity ; 
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and  this  system  was  sanctioned  on  appeal  by  a  majority 
of  the  eleetors.^ 

In  P^flBia,  andj  in  a  less  d^;ree^  in  all  OenDany,  still 
more  strennons  measnres  were  taken.  Bismarck  wrote 
to  €!onnt  Amim  that  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  was  to  reduce  the  bishops  to 
mere  '  funcLionaries  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  of  a 
sovereign  who,  by  virtue  of  his  infallibility,  is  the  most 
absol u te  monarch  on  the  globe';  he  dilated  in  public 
on  the  dangerous  power  tlie  Pope  had  now  acquired  of 
meddling  with  and  controlling  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany ;  and  lie  issued  a  circular  despatch  to  the 
Cterman  ambassadors,  directing  them  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  GoTomments  to  which  they  were  accredited 
to  the  changed  position  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  expe- 
diency of  coming  to  some  agreement  abont  the  condi- 
tions on  which  alone  the  election  of  ensning  Popes 
should  be  recognised. 

Legislation  of  the  most  drastic  kind  was  at  once 
adopted.  In  1872,  a  German  law  was  carried  making 
every  ecclesiastic  who,  in  the  exercise  of  liis  religious 
functions,  treats  public  allairs  before  an  assembly  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imperil  public  peace  liable  to  two 
years'  imprisonment;  and  another  German  law  ba- 
nished the  Society  of  Jesus  and  all  orders  that  were 
in  relation  with  it  from  German  soil,  and  enabled  the 
GoTemment  by  a  simple  measnre  of  police  to  expel 
from  the  Empire  any  German  who  belonged  to  them. 
In  the  same  year  a  Prussian  law  placed  all  schools, 
whether  they  were  free  or  public,  under  strict  Govern- 
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ment  inspeotion  and  control.  In  the  following  year 
the  famous  Falk  laws  were  passed,  which  transformed 
tke  whole  condition  of  Catholics  in  Prussia.  The 
•eparate,  isokted,  and  exdosireiy  clerical  ^stem  of 
edncation«  which  contributes  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  priesthood,  was  « 
put  an  end  to  by  a  law  which  compelled  the  ecclesiasti- ' 
Ciil  fcLudcDts  to  receive  their  education  in  a  national 
university  or  in  an  authuiised  seminary.  Such  semi- 
naries were  only  authorised  in  towns  where  there  was 
no  university ;  they  were  required  to  fulfil  the  Bame 
conditions  as  State  establishments ;  and  every  step  of 
the  education  of  those  intended  for  the  priesthood  was 
submitted  to  strict  OoTemment  inspection  and  control. 
By  other  laws  the  conditions  of  entry  into  the  priest- 
hood were  isolated  by  the  Goyemment ;  all  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  all  episcopal  condemnations 
were  made  subject  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which 
had  a  right  of  adjudicating  upon  them  on  appeal ;  and 
it  wa^  expressly  enacted  tliat  no  judgments  emanating 
from  an  ecclesiastical  authority  of  foreign  nationality 
should  have  force  u|>on  GermaTi  soil.  At  the  same  time, 
great  facilities  were  given  by  the  Government  for  the 
construction  of  a  Church  on  the  basis  of  Old  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Snch  measures  inevitably  involved  a  fierce  war  he* 
tween  the  Stale  and  the  Catholic  Charchf  and  the  lay 
authority  encoontered  an  intense  and  ooarageons  re* 
aislance.  Three  articles  in  the  Prussian  Constitution 
gnaianteed  to  the  Evangelical  Church  and  to  the  Ro> 
man  Catholic  Church  the  right  of  governing  them- 
selves  freely,  disposing  of  tlicir  goods,  and  providing 
for  ecclesiastical  nominations,  and  also  gave  a  legal 
sanction  to  the  relations  between  religious  societies 
and  their  superiors.   A  Uw  of  1873  modilied  and  re* 
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stricted  these  liberties,  and  in  1875  the  three  articles 
were  altogether  abolished,  A  long  soocession  of  other 
meaaares  were  taken^  breaking  down  the  whole  ays- 
tern  of  Catholic  goTemment.  Oiyil  marriage  waa 
established^  and  the  control  of  barials  was  taken  froai 
the  Ohnrch;  ecclesiastica  who  refused  to  obey  the 
new  laws  were  made  liable  to  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, fines,  and  deposition.  In  1873  the  Archbishop 
of  Posen  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  ultimately  banished.  In  1874  a  law 
was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  admini- 
strators over  the  vacant  dioceses  and  parishes.  The 
chapters  might  elect  the  substitutes  for  the  bishops, 
anbject  to  the  approTal  of  the  Government;  but  if 
they  ref  Qsed  to  do  so  the  oi?il  power  appointed  them, 
and  in  some  cases  the  places  of  the  banished  priests 
might  be  filled,  as  in  Switaerland,  by  election.  In 
all  parte  of  the  German  Empire,  ecclesiastics  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  functions  by  a  regular  judg- 
ment might  be  deprived  of  their  nationality  and  ba- 
nished from  tlie  country. 

Tlio  old  Pope  tlirew  himself  into  the  conflict  quite 
as  vehemently  the  Prussian  statesman.  Cardinal 
Ifohenlohe  liad  been  selected  without  any  previous  con- 
sultation to  represent  the  German  Empire  at  the  Vati- 
can, but  the  Pope  refused  to  accept  htm.  Shortly 
after  the  first  ecclosiastical  law  had  been  carried  the 
Pope  received  a  deputation  from  German  Catholics, 
and  in  reply  to  thour  address  he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  persecution  which  the  Church  was  undergoing  in 
Pmssia,  and,  alluding  to  the  vision  in  Daniel,  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  little  stone  might  soon  fall  from  the 
mountain  which  would  aliatter  the  feet  of  the  Colossus. 
In  the  beginning  of  1675  he  issued  a  fierce  Encyclical 
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pronouncing  the  new  l^islation  invalidj  as  being  con- 
tnrj  to  the  DiTine  institution  of  the  Chnrch,  and  ex* 
ooromnnicated  all  persons  who  aooepted  from  the  tem- 
poral power  tlie  investiture  of  which  the  bishops  had 
Keu  deprived.  Ou  the  other  side  language  was  used 
about  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State  over  all  re- 
ligious bodies  which  secnu  i  an  echo  of  the  language  of 
Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth  and  of  Rousseau  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj.  Except  in  the  case  of  clergy  who 
were  attached  to  pablio  institutions,  the  State,  subsi- 
dies were  withdrawn  from  dioceses  in  which  the  bishop 
or  bis  administrator  refused  to  accept  the  new  laws. 
The  Old  Catholics  were  permitted  to  bold  their  ser- 
Tioes  in  the  Catholic  parish  churcbes,  or  to  baTo  a  pro- 
portionate dmre  of  the  Ghnrcb  lands  and  revennes. 
All  conventual  establishments  were  abolished  ;  all 
Catholic  religious  orders  were  banished  from  the  Prus- 
sian soil. 

It  was  stated  on  f^ood  authority  in  the  bep^inninf^  of 
1875  that  no  less  than  five  bishope  had  been  impri- 
soned and  six  others  fined,  and  that  about  1,400  priests 
had  been  either  fined  or  imprisoned.  Nearly  the  whole 
Prossian  episcopacy  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
either  refusing  to  submit  the  programmes  of  their 
clerical  seminaries  to  Goramment  inspection  and  ap- 
proral,  or  expelling  or  excommunicating  Old  Catho- 
lics, or  appointing  priests  to  spiritual  charges  without 
reference  to  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Archbishop  of  Voson  was  under  arrest  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  a  liishop  of  Treves  spent  many 
months  in  prison.  In  sevenil  dioceses  all  ecclp??iastical 
subsidies  from  the  State  were  suspended  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  five  to  ten  years.  The  resistance  encountered 
smong  the  Qerman  Catholics  showed  clearly  the  power 
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of  their  f  utb,  and  was  probably  not  anticipated  by  the 
framera  of  these  laws ;  and  it  also  soon  became  evident 

that  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  though  snpported  by 
n  few  great  scliolarri  and  vciy  excellent  men,  was  never 
likely  U>  funiiiili  a  domiuaut  or  even  an  important  ele- 
ment in  German  Catholicism.  It  experienced  the  fate 
of  most  half  measures.  Serious  and  independent  in- 
quirers, who  based  their  faith  upon  evidence,  nearly 
always  went  much  further^  while  tliose  who  wci'e  in- 
disposed to  such  inquiries  soon  acquiesced  in  a  new 
doctrine,  and  remained  attached  to  the  body  which  re> 
presented  in  raible  and  unbroken  continuity  the  old 
framework  or  oi^ganisation  of  the  Chnrch.  In  1S81  it 
was  stated  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  that,  owing  to 
the  laws  making  it  penal  for  any  priest  whose  appoint- ' 
ment  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Oovemment  to 
perform  the  offices  of  religion,  601  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  were  left  without  curates,  and  584  with  only 
half  their  requisite  number.'  Political ly,  the  first  and 
most  serious  elTect  of  the  laws  was  to  consolidate  into 
a  single  party  in  the  lieichstag  tlie  Catholic  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  consummate 
leadership  of  Dr*  Windthorst  they  steadily  increased, 
and  in  1878  they  numberad  1(I3«  In  spite  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  Protestantism  in  the  German  £m- 
pire,  the  CathoUe  party  was  now  the  most  powerful 
single  party  in  its  mueh-diTided  Parliament* 

The  persecution — for  it  had  come  to  amonnt  to 
nothing  less — soon  cease<i.  The  death  of  Vm6  IX., 
and  the  accession  in  1878  of  a  much  more  inteUigent 
Pope,  brought  a  spirit  of  moderation  to  the  Vatican  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  had  engaged 
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in  a  violent  eccieaiastic&l  contest  was  probably  not 
wi  tkont  some  influence  at  Berlin.   The  kaleidoscope  of 
German  politics  took  a  new  pattern.   The  great  and 
imperioiia  statesman  who  presided  over  it  was  always 
aocostomed  to  concentrate  his  nndivided  efforts  on  an 
immediate  and  pressing  object^  and  in  order  to  attain 
it  he  has  never  hesitated  to  enter  into  new  oombina- 
tions,  discaril  old  allies,  and  connect  himself  with  old 
enemies.    Socialism,  not  UltramontaniBm,  now  bcemed 
to  him  the  pressing  danger,  and  he  also  desired  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  economical  protection  which  was 
very  displeasing  to  his  former  allies.    For  the  success 
of  his  new  policy  Catholic  assistance  was  required.  lie 
probably  perceived  that  his  crnsade  against  the  Chnrch 
had  been  based  upon  a  profound  miscalculation  of  moral 
foroei^  and  he  retraced  his  steps  with  a  promptitude 
and  completeness  that  would  have  ruined  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  weaker  man.   'The  moment,'  he  once  said, 
*  the  interest  of  the  country  requires  me  to  put  myself 
in  contradiction  witli  myself,  I  shall  do  it.'  Almost 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Pope  over- 
tures were  made  to  the  Vatican  :  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions which  had  beon  broken  otf  in  1874  were  restored. 
Dr.  Falk,  who  was  most  directly  concerned  in  the 
aoclesiastical  laws,  was  put  aside,  and  the  great  stetea- 
naui  who  had  so  lately  dilated  on  the  danger  of  the 
Pope  meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany, 
Imguk  a  negotiation  with  the  Pope  for  the  pnrpose  of 
inducing  him  to  put  pressure  upon  the  Catholic  mem* 
bers  in  order  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  anti- 
Socialist  laws  and  for  a  law  in  favour  of  a  Government 
monopoly  of  tobacco.    Bismarck  now  declared  that  the 
ant i- Catholic  laws  had  been  measures  of  war,  which 
had  become  unnecessary  since  a  new  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion preraiied  in  the  Vatican ;  that  parts  of  them  were 
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shown  by  experience  to  be  wholly  useless ;  and  that^  if 
they  were  now  abolished,  they  could  always,  in  case  of 
danger,  be  re-enacted.  A  law  was  carried  through  the 
Prussian  Parliament  giving  the  Qoyemment  a  discre- 

tionary  power  of  applying  or  not  applying  the  chief 
portions  of  theni,  and  this  measure  was  only  a  prelude 
to  their  almost  complete  repeal. 

The  Pope  was  much  inclined  to  do  as  the  PruBsiaa 
statesman  desired,  but  he  would  not  as  yet  openly  dis- 
own the  Catholic  party  in  the  Reichstag,  and  lie  found 
that  party  by  no  means  prepared  to  take  its  German 
politics  implicitly  from  Borne.  A  long  period  of 
akilfni  bargaining  ensued,  conducted  between  the 
PinBsian  Ooyemment  and  the  Vatiean  behind  the  back 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  Oermany.  One  of  the  most 
curious  incidents  in  the  negotiations  was  the  selection 
by  Bismarck  of  the  Pope  as  the  arbitrator  in  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen  between  Germany  and  Spain  about 
the  Caroline  Isles.  To  the  gre^t  indignation  of  the 
German  UltramontaneB,  the  Pope  consented  to  allow 
the  Prussian  ecclesiastics  to  notify  their  nppointmenta 
to  the  GoTernroent  before  they  were  carried  out,  and  }ie 
afterwards  acquiesced  in  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
retaining  a  very  limited  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
parish  priests.  A  proposal  to  restore  the  three  abro- 
gated articles  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  was  defeated 
in  1894,*  but  nearly  all  that  was  important  in  the  Falk 
laws  speedily  disappeared.^  The  banbhed  prelates  were 
restored  or  voluntarily  resigned.  The  payment  of  tho 
priests  in  the  dioceses  where  it  had  been  suspended 
was  resumed.  The  bishops  regained  a  preat  part  of 
their  power  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  full  power 
of  exercising  their  spiritual  functions  ouUidc  their 
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own  sees.  The  neasiires  that  had  been  Uiken  for  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  education  of  priest^s,  which 
formed,  perhaps,  the  most  really  valuable  portion  of 
the  new  law^^,  were  unconditionally  surrendere-].  and, 
with  the  important  ejcception  of  the  Jesuits,  the  re- 
ligious CO!)  irregations  that  had  been  banished  or  dis* 
Bolved  were  restored  to  their  former  pontion.  A  sum 
of  twenty  millions  of  marks  was  in  the  coffers  of  the 
State,  repreaenting  the  ecclesiasilcal  rereuaes  which, 
daring  the  years  of  conflict,  had  been  nnpaid.  After 
a  long  controTei^y  this  sum  was  restored,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  dioceses  from  which  it  had  been 
withheld.^ 

The  repeal  of  the  Falk  laws  was  the  price  paid  by 
Prince  Bismarck  for  a  now  act  of  Papal  interferepre  in 
his  favour.    The  question  of  the  military  Septeiinate 
was  pending,  and  the  Pope  undertook  to  persuade  the 
Gatholic  party  to  vote  for  it.    Greatly  to  their  credit, 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  though  declaring  their  com- 
plete submission  to  the  Papacy  on  all  questions  of  re- 
ligion, declined  to  take  their  orders  from  Bome  in  a 
matter  of  purely  secular  German  politics.  They  were 
taunted  by  Bismarck  with  their  disobedience  but  they 
persevered,  and  their  votes  contributed  to  throw  ont 
the  Bill.    A  dissolution  and  general  election  followed, 
and  two  letters  were  then  piiVilibhed,  written  from 
Rome  l»y  Cardinal  Jacobini  to  tlie  Nuncio  in  Munich, 
urging  the  Catholic  party  to  Fiipport  the  Government, 
and  predicting  that  by  doing  so  they  would  obtain  a 
rertsion  ot  the  Falk  laws.   The  triumph  of  tlie  Go- 
Tomment  at  the  election  of  1SS7  was  probably  largely 
due  to  this  Papal  interference,  and  the  author  of  the 
Cnltarkampf  was  thus  enabled  te  carry  out  his  policy* 
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The  subsequent  measure  abolishing  the  anti-CathoUo 
laws  was  the  subject  of  direct  negotiation  with  Borne ; 
and  when  the  Catholto  leaders  raised  some  difficulties 

about  its  terms,  a  letter  was  written  by  the  Pope  him- 
self to  the  Arclibijaiiojp  of  Cologne,  direcLmg  tliein  to 
vote  for  it.* 

It  was  a  strange  and  unexpected  transformation- 
scene.  The  Catholic  party  found  themselves  ceiisiued 
and  disavowed  by  the  Pope,  and  Bismarck  attained  the 
immediate  object  of  his  policy ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  purchased.  It  was  purchased  by  a  complete  and 
humiliating  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  had 
been  so  recently  and  so  deliberately  adopted.  Apre> 
cedent  full  of  danger  had  been  established^  and  the  in- 
terference of  the  Papacy  with  purely  Qerman  affairs 
had  been  not  only  permitted  but  invited.  Above  all, 
a  separate  Catholic  party  luid  been  created  in  the  Reichs- 
t;ig,  which  remains  to  the  present  day  a  distinct,  dan- 
gerous, and  distracting  element  in  German  politics. 
Owe  of  its  principal  objects  has  been  to  increase  clerical 
influence  over  education,  and  there  was  a  moment  in 
1891  when  the  Government  favoured  its  policy ;  but 
on  this  subject  public  opinion  in  Germany  proved  so 
strong  tliat  the  proposed  meosare  was  withdrawn. 

In  Germany,  the  war  against  the  Catholic  Church 
was  waged  by  men  who  were  for  the  most  part  Arm 
believers  in  Christianity,  or  at  least  in  Theism.  It  was 
n  conflict  between  a  despotic  and  highly  centralised 
Church  and  a  State  which  was  more  and  more  aspiring 
to  be  the  supremo  moulder  and  regulator  of  national 
life.   In  Fruucc^  the  conflict  took  a  somewhat  diHercat 


*  See  an  iBU^rc•tinff  article  on  I,  1887.  See,  too,  the  Annual 
this  fvMMt,  by  Vmlbert,  in  ibe  Rffitttr^  ISST,  snd  Kannengie* 
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foim,  and  broke  out  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The 
few  jeaiB  that  immediately  followed  the  declaiation  of 
iofidlibiUfy,  the  Franco-Oerman  War,  anid  the  horrora 
of  the  Gommmie,  were  in  France  years  of  reactiofi, 

during  which  clerical  influence  seemed  to  spread.  The 
real  battle  wiis  waged,  as  it  is  always  likely  to  be  waged 
iu  our  day,  on  the  question  of  education. 

In  the  Consulate  and  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Em- 
pire the  First  Kapoleon  liad  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  edacational  institutions  that  were  shattered  by  the 
UeTolntion  a  great  system  of  secondary  education*  AU 
though  religious  teaching  was  giyen  in  the  lycenms  and 
other  inatitations  which  he  created,  these  establish- 
menta  were  essentially  lay,  military,  and  highly  cen- 
tralised bodies  nnder  the  direct  control  of  the  GoTcm- 
ment,  and  their  supreme  object  was  to  cnltirate  civic 
and  military  virtues — to  foster  the  ideals  and  the  habits 
of  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  Imperial  Univeroity,  which 
lie  founded  in  1808,  had  a  similarly  secular  character, 
and  it  was  piven  a  complete  antliority  over  tlic  public 
teaching  of  the  Empire  J  It  was  not  in  any  degree  an 
anti-Christian  body.  It  professed  to  take  as  the  basis 
of  its  teaching  *  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  rsligion 
but  it  was  essentially  a  lay  body,  and  Teiy  free  from 
direct  eocleeiasUcal  inilnence.  The  clergy  had  their 
'gnat seminaries,' or  special  schools  of  theology,  under 
the  eiclusiTe  direction  of  the  bishops ;  but  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  decree  of  1S09  that  no  one  could  enter  them 
wIjo  had  not  received  a  degree  from  the  Imperial  I'ni- 
versity  ;  and  wJien  the  clcrpy  bog-an  to  fouiid  'small 
seminaries/  wh icli  were  represented  uh  preparatxjry 
schools  for  the  larger  seminaries,  but  which  also  ad- 
mitted lay  pupils,  tlie  Government  decided  '  that  all 
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snch  schools  most  be  goveroed  by  the  ITmyeiBitj ;  that 
they  oottld  only  be  organised  by  it,  and  ruled  by  its 
authority,  and  that  no  teaching  could  be  given  in  them 

except  by  members  of  the  University/*  Very  little, 
however,  was  as  yet  done  for  primary  education,  and 
the  few  t^cliools  that  were  founded  for  the  education 
of  the  ])oor  were  chiefly  placed  uiuUt  the  care  of  re- 
ligious teaching  bodies,  wliich  had  begun  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  France.  They  were  authorised  to  teach 
by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  University. 

AVith  the  Bestoration  ecclesiastical  influence  in 
French  teaching  rose  rapidly.  A  strong  clerical  ele- 
ment was  planted  in  the  gOTemmeirt  of  the  UniTcrsity, 
and  gave  rise  to  mnch  intestine  straggle  and  some  re> 
pressiTe  measures.  A  few  very  able  men,  among  whom 
Royer-Collard  and  Cuvier  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
at  this  time  devoted  themselves  to  education.  But  tlie 
character  of  education  was  in  a  great  measure  trans- 
formed. It  was  noticed  as  a  charact<^ristic  fact,  tliat 
the  cliisses,  which  under  Napoleon  had  boon  summoned 
by  the  beat  of  the  dnun,  were  now  summoned  by  bells, 
and  the  military  aspect  of  edncation  was  replaced  by  a 
clerical  aspect.  The  '  small  seminaries'  became  recog- 
nised ecclesiastical  schools  nnder  pnrely  ecclesiasticHil 
direction ;  they  appear  to  have  been  for  a  time  free 
from  Unirersity  inspection  and  control,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  receive  pupils  intended  for  all  professions* 
Ketween  1821  and  1828  a  krge  number  of  religious 
associations  were  authorised  to  establish  elementary 
schools,  and  'a  letter  of  obe<Hence '  from  the  Superior- 
General  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  was  accepted 


'  Simoa,  Dieu^  PtUrit  ei  Li-    gtrweiiom  pvbtiqut;  Mem&ires 
htHi,  |ip.  1S0«  1S4-SS$  Cmiiia,       Gmiwti^  iU.  67-6S* 
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as  a  niffident  certificate  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher* 
At  the  eame  time  the  Govenmient  of  the  Bestoratioo 
was  fer  from  desiring  to  earrender  the  edacation  of 

France  into  the  haade  of  priests,  and  especial! j  of 

Jesuiu. .  An  ordinance  of  16V^8  placed  the  secondary 
ecclesi;i:stical  s<'liools,  in  a  great  Uieit^ure,  unaor  the 
rule  of  the  University,  and  their  professors  were 
obliged  li)  ailii*m  in  writing  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  religious  association  not  legally  established  in 
France.* 

The  Government  created  by  the  BeTolntion  of  1830, 
for  the  first  tirae>  undertook  on  a  large  scale  pnblic 
elementary  edncation  in  Fhince.  The  charter  guarano 
teed  its  liberty  and  the  great  moasnre  of  Gnisot  in 
1833  carried  it  into  effect  The  French  statesman  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  system  of  compulsory  education 
which  had  been  decreed  bv  the  Convention  in  1793, 
and  which  ^vas  actually  in  force  in  TiUbsia  and  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  German  St^ites.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wished  that  primary  education  should  not  bo 
a  monopoly,  and  that  secular  schools  and  religious 
achools  shouhl  have  full  liberty  to  develop  and  com* 
pete.  With  the  object  of  providing  efficient  teachers 
for  the  former  the  normal  school^  which  had  been 
founded  in  I810»  were  greatly  extended^  while  the  free 
aehools  fell  chiefly  into  the  luinds  of  religions  associa- 
tions encouraged  and  assisted  hy  the  Government.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there  was  a  strong  fooling 
against  the  influenccof  priests  in  soluxds,  and  in  favuiir 
of  the  complete  independciH  c  of  toru  hcrs;  but  Gnizot 
himself  wua  a  vehement  advociito  of  ruligious  educa- 
tion, and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out,  if  not  all,  at 


>Sfv  Ivo  sfUclcs  h$  Denqr,  UtKiH  dm  Dm  Moniett  Hay  1S« 
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least  a  great  jMurt  of  his  design.  '  Popular  education/ 
he  afterwards  wrote,  *  ought  to  be  giren  and  received 
in  a  religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that  religious  im- 
pressions and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side. 

Religion  is  not  a  study  oi  an  exercise,  to  which  a  purti- 
cuhit*  place  or  liour  can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law, 
which  should  be  felt  everywhere  arid  at  all  times,  and 
oil  Tio  other  condition  cau  it  fully  exercise  its  salutary 
influence/* 

Such  a  passage  marks  clearly  the  great  change  which 
has  passed  over  the  prevailing  ideas  in  France,  and  in- 
deed in  most  countries.  In  founding  municipal  schools^ 
Gnisot  insisted  that  the  cur^,  or  pastor,  should  always 
be  a  mraber  of  the  superintending  committee,  and 
that  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  teachers  slionld 
be  with  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instniction.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  both  of  these  provisions  were  at 
tirst  rejected,  but  by  iha  pcr&uik>ioii  and  inlkience  of 
Guizot  they  were  finally  inserted.  In  a  circular  which 
was  drawn  np  by  Hemusiit,  and  adtlresscd  by  Ouizot  to 
30,300  elementary  teachers  in  France,  they  were  re- 
minded that  elementar\'  education  Ims  never  reallv 
flourished  '  where  the  religious  sentiment  has  not  been 
combined  in  those  who  propagate  it  with  the  taste  for 
enlightenment  and  instmction/*  The  law  d  1833  ex* 
pressly  stated  that  *  the  wtrii  of  the  ])arents  should  be 
always  consulted  and  followed  in  what  concerns  reli- 
prions  teaching,'  and  bymnltiplyii)p  schools  of  different 
ilcnominations,  forbidding  proselytisin,  and  exempting 
children  in  mixed  schools  from  t^ching  of  which  their 


*  S<>«  the  iezt  of  thit  efrmlar  S7S^. 
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parents  disapproved^  this  plan  appears  to  hare  been 
Qsnally  earried  ont.^ 

This  law  had  an  enormous  effect  in  developing  pri- 
mary education  in  France.  The  enfranchisement  of 
education  which  it  began  was  coiiipieted  by  the  very 
important  law  of  IboO,  under  tlie  ricpublic,  which 
broke  down  tlie  monopoly  of  the  University  over  secon- 
dary education.  This  body  had  long  been  the  object 
of  bitter  attacks  ot  the  Clerical  party,  on  acoonnt  of 
the  essentially  lay  character  whichj  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  tamper  with  it,  it  still  retained,  and  the  cry 
of  monopoly  which  was  raised  against  it  won  many 
democratic  votes.  Democracy,  indeed,  has  in  genend 
Tery  little  sympathy  with  corporations  which  represent 
a  high,  austere  standard  of  knowledge  and  research. 
I'roia  tills  time  secondary  edncatiuu  as  well  as  ])rimary 
educiition  becaiiie  0]>en,  all  persons  of  t wen ty- live-  liav- 
ing  a  right  to  open  schools,  even  though  they  arc  not 
members  of  the  University,  provided  they  fulfil  certain 
specified  tests  of  competence  and  character ;  and  tlie 
members  of  religions  communities  were  not  excluded. 
A  Supreme  Council  of  Edocation  was  established,  in 
which  the  University  was  represented,  bnt  which  also 
inclnded  four  bishops  or  archbishops  and  other  impor- 
tant f anctionaries. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  modifica- 
tions that  were  introduced  into  the  law.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  to  say  that  the  Jesuits,  and  a  number  of  otlier 
reliirioTTS  aH>ociation3  wlacli  were  clo&clv  allied  u  ith  the 

Jesuitfl^  iiuiig  themselves  with  great  zeal  into  tho  Held 


*  See  ArnoM'a  Sekooit  and  Cooaio,  Haj^pori  sur  r/nsiru^ 
Vm99fMim  M  IW  CmOineni^  H«m  pHmmin  (Fragiiieait  li^ 
pf.  sr-eS;  SisMa,  pp.  M0-4S;    tMiw),  p^  9S-14S. 
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of  education  that  was  opened  to  thenij  and,  altiiougli 
their  snccess  in  the  higher  forms  of  edncstion  was  not 

conspicuous,  a  great  part  of  popular  edncation  passed 
gradually  into  their  hands.  In  1874,  it  wna  estimated 
that  aViont  a  tliird  of  all  the  children,  and  an  immense 
majority  of  the  girls  who  were  edin  iited  in  the  primary 
schools,  y  ere  educated  by  teachers  belonging  to  religious 
congregations.*  These  bodies  had  great  advantages. 
Many  men,  and  most  women,  desired  an  essentially 
religions  education  for  their  children.  The  pressnre 
of  Ohurch  influence  was  st^dily  exerted  in  favour  of 
the  Ohurch  schools,  and  great  voluntary  organisations, 
indifferent  to  gain,  and  animated  by  a  strong  religious 
seal,  had  man&est  eoonomical  adTantages.  In  several 
indirect  ways  the  Government  and  the  municipalities 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  favoured  them,  and  in  the 
schools  for  girls  the  teachers  belonging  to  religious 
orders  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  proofs  of  efficiency 
required  from  lay  teachers.*  The  Christian  Brothers, 
who  were  a  recognised  order,  but  who  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  were  the  most  successful  in 
primary  education.  They  appear  to  have  had  at  one 
time  no  less  than  2,328  public  schools  in  their  hands.* 
In  secondary  edncation  the  Jesnits  and  some  affiliated 
orders  had  an  overwhelming  prepondemnoe.  Some  of 
these  organisations,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  had  no 
legal  existence  in  France,  and  had  been  completely  ex- 
cluded from  all  education,  before  1850.*  It  was  con- 
tended, liowover,  that  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Constitution  of  1848,  and  r^ulated 


en  Prancty  pp.  302-303.  J}eux  Monde$,  1  Mai  18SS). 

Mbid.  pp.  290-303.  <  See  IHscoun  dt  P,  Bert^ 
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in  its  exercise  by  the  law  of  1850|  virtually  abolished 
these  restrictions.  In  1874  there  were  fourteen  Jesuit 
colleges  in  France^  containing  about  5>000  pupils,  and 
fifteen  othere  directed  by  the  order  of  the  Marlsts.^  A 
law  of  1875  gave  the  Oatholio  bodies  the  right  of  con- 
stituting themselves  into  distinct  faculties  and  granting 
degrees,  thus  breaking  down  the  last  vestige  of  the 
University  muiiupoly. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  very  Catliolic 
Assembly  which  sat  immediately  afU^-  the  disasters  of 
the  war.  Very  soon,  however,  a  new  spirit  began  to 
prevail  in  French  politics.  It  had  already  in  1874 
found  a  powerful  organ  in  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who, 
in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  eloquence,  contended  that 
France  was  taking  a  false  line  in  education ;  that  a 
teaching  which  was  wholly  based  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Syllabus,  and  imbued  with  all  the  superstitions  of 
Ultramontanism,  was  radically  and  essentially  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  teachings  of  modern  science,  but  also 
to  the  principles  on  whicli  republican  government  must 
rest;  that  it  wa?  a  patriotic  i?iterost  of  the  most  vital 
kind  to  provcfit  the  youth  of  Franco  from  being  edu- 
cated in  auti-revolutionary  principles  by  a  re;ictionary 
priesthood ;  and  that  if  this  were  not  done,  the  next 
generation  of  Frenchmen  would  bo  completely  aliena* 
ted  from  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  '  The  mora! 
unity  of  France' was  represented  ns  the  chief  end  of 
French  etlncation ;  and  it  was  especially  deplored  that 
the  French  youth,  havinj^  been  separated  into  two  sec- 
tioTis  in  t!ie  primary  and  in  the  secondary  schools,  were 
nu  lunger  likely  to  be  brought  together  in  the  cluikies 
of  the  sanit'  Uiiiversitv.* 

Candid  men  will,  I  think,  admit  tliat  there  was  a 
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large  measure  of  truth  in  these  representations.  Fo- 
reigners are  too  apt  to  judge  modern  French  Catholi- 
cism by  its  best  intellectual  products.  They  judge  it 
by  the  noble  sermons  of  Lacordaire  ;  by  the  writings  of 
Montalembert,  or  Ozanam,  or  Diipanloup  ;  by  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  and  ^race  that  breathe  throiigli  the 
religious  sentimeut  of  the  '  Recit  d'une  Soeur.'  Many 
things  in  these  writiugs  must  wither  before  the  touch 
of  an  impartial  and  actentific  criticism.  Much  of  this 
religions  sentiment  seems  to  me  more  akin  to  the  hot- 
hoose  than  to  the  mottntain,  to  the  hectic  of  consump- 
tion than  to  the  flush  of  health  ;  but  no  religious 
nature  can  fail  to  feel  its  beauty  and  purity.  These 
writings,  however,  do  not  represent  the  strongest  influ- 
ence ill  French  Catholicism.  The  newspaper  which 
long  reflected  most  faithfully  the  opiuions  of  the  French 
clergy  was  the  'Univers/  and  Louis  Veuillot  probably 
exercised  in  his  generation  more  influeiice  than  any 
other  single  man  in  the  French  Church.  I  do  not 
know  where*  in  modern  times,  the  religious  sentiment 
has  assumed  a  more  repulstte  form.  He  watched  with 
the  aspect  of  a  caged  tiger  all  the  developments  of  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  liberty  around  him,  pursued 
with  untiring  and  scurrilous  ferocity  every  Catholic 
who  showed  any  sympathy  for  tolerance  or  any  appre- 
ciation of  goodness  outside  his  own  body»  and  exercised 
for  a  long  period  a  kind  of  leign  of  terror  in  the 
Church.  With  the  great  secular  Avorld  he  had  little  or 
no  ilirect  contact,  but  the  spirit  of  Veuillot  passed 
largely  into  the  ediTcation  of  the  young.  The  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  Catholic  educational  works  which 
was  afterwards  brought  by  Paul  Bert  before  the  public 
abundantly  showed  how  profoundly  superstitious  and 
intolerant  was  much  of  the  prevailing  teaching  in 
France;  and  Catholic  nations  have  very  generally 
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agreed  about  the  tendencies  of  Jesuit  education.  The 
success  of  Germany  in  the  late  war  had  opened  French 
eyes  to  the  supreme  im|X)rtanoe  of  national  education, 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  of 
internal  regeneratiou  that  France  conld  regain  her  po* 
8ition  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  ouU 
burst  of  pilgrimages  and  miracles  in  the  first  years 
alter  the  war  was  attributed  by  most  Frenchmen  quite 
as  mach  to  deliberate  imposture  as  to  ignorant  cro- 
dnlitj ;  and  the  manifest  efforts  of  the  priesthood  to 
turn  the  force  of  superstition  in  the  direction  of  mo- 
narchy, as  well  as  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Li- 
beral republic  in  tho  May  of  1877,  kindled  a  fierce  and 
not  unnatural  indignation.  The  elections  of  that  year 
brought  strong  Kepublicaiis  to  power,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  a  war  against  the  Church  should 
have  begun,  winch  8])eedily  passed  beyond  ail  tlie 
bounds  of  reason  and  moderation. 

The  first  measure,  however^  was  probably  neither 
nnwise  nor  nnjnst.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Educa- 
tion was  remodelled  so  as  to  consist  entirely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  great  teaching  bodies;  the  episcopal  ele- 
ment was  eliminated  from  it,  and  the  free  schools  were 
tmly  represented  in  a  very  small  degree.  'J'he  ex- 
t  hiaive  nght  of  conferrin^^  de^i^rees  was  restored  to  the 
University,  and  no  indcpendLiit  institution  was  per- 
mitted any  longer  to  assume  that  title.  Hut  another 
step  followed,  whirh  at  once  threw  France  into  a 
paroxysm  of  agi tuition.  It  was  the  famous  Clause  7, 
which  forbade  not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  also  all  other 
congregations  which  were  unauthorised  by  law»  from 
taking  any  part  in  leaching  either  in  public  or  private 
aehods,  though  they  were  not  preTented  from  being 
tnton  in  private  houses.* 
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This  article  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  law 
as  it  had  existed  before  1850.  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
ordinance  of  and  it  was  far  from  suppreesing 

leligiotts  teaching,  as  a  large  nambor  of  religioos  corpo- 
rations were  anthorised  by  law  and  faily  permitted  to 
teach^  provided  they  falfilled  the  same  conditions  of 
efficiency  as  lay  teachers.  The  Jesnitsi^  howeter^  and 
seYoral  minor  congregations  devoted  to  teaching,  were 
unrecognised,  and  under  the  system  of  liberty  which 
had  existed  since  1850  they  had  set  up  a  multitude  of 
popular  schools.  There  were  said  to  liave  been  at  this 
time  no  less  than  HI  non-authorised  congregations  in 
France,  125  of  them  of  women,  and  IG  of  men  ;  640 
establishments  were  in  their  liands ;  02,000  pupils 
were  educated  by  them^  and  9,000  of  them  were  taught 
gratuitously.  The  measnrc  for  their  suppression  was 
profoundly  unpopukr.  The  majority  of  the  '  conseils 
g6n6raux'  were  opposed  to  it,  and  about  1»700,000 
signatures  were  appended  to  petitions  against  it  It 
passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  the 
Senate,  recognising  the  strong  adverse  tendency  of 
opinion,  threw  it  ont  by  148  votes  to  120.^  M.  Ferry, 
however,  was  determined  not  to  be  baftletl.  He  availed 
himself  of  a  legal  power  which  had  long  been  obsolete, 
and  in  March  18S0  decrees  were  issued  breaking  up 
and  dissolTing  all  religious  congregations  unauthorisod 
by  law. 

The  measure  was  undoubtedly  legal,  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  violent,  despotic,  and  unconstitutional* 
The  congregations  that  were  assailed  had  long  existed 
in  France  publicly  and  unmolested,  and  they  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  work  of  education  and  de- 


*  Spo  the  artfclee  of  Albert  Duniv,  Rerue  ffft  Deux  Momdi$% 
1  Join  mOi  1  Jao.  im)  i  li»  Juin  1862;  1  Mai  l^m. 
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Toted  large  resouroes  to  edncational  purposes  with  the 
fall  kuowledge  of  every  sucoeBsiTe  Government.  A 
mini^UT  who  Las  asked  and  haen.  refused  the  s<inction 
of  Parliament  for  a  particular  policy,  and  wlio  then 
proceeds  to  C4irry  out  that  jxdicy  by  other  ineaus  with- 
out parliamentary  sanction,  may  be  aetiiig  in  a  way 
that  is  strictly  legal,  bat  he  is  straiuing  the  principles 
of  conatitational  goveniment.  In  modem  English 
politics  we  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  case,  when  a 
minister  snhmitted  tiie  question  of  the  abolition  of 
pnrofaase  in  the  army  to  the  decision  of  Parliament, 
and,  haying  been  defeated  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  pro* 
ceeded  notwithstanding  to  carry  the  measnre  into  effect 
hy  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  the  Crown  which  had 
been  reserved  under  a  sUUute  of  (Jeorge  III.  Tlie 
French  measure  was  not  only  violent,  but  in  a  great 
degree  useless,  for  it  was  not  dirtieult  for  the  mrmbers 
of  most  of  the  congregations  to  continue  their  teaching 
by  transforming  themselves^  under  ecclesiastical  an- 
thonty,  into  congregations  that  were  duly  authorised 
by  law.  If  the  decrees  had  been  directed  solely  against 
the  Jesnits,  they  wonld  probably  not  have  been  very 
widely  nnpopular,  and  some  of  the  best  jndgea  in  the 
Bidiod  party  denred  at  least  to  limit  them  to  this 
order.  H.  de  Freyoinet,  who  had  sncoeeded  M.  Wad- 
dington  in  the  French  ministry,  made  a  conciliatory 
speech,  ])lainly  jvointin^  to  such  a  limitation  ;  iind  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  on  whom  the  task  of  carrying'  the 
decrees  into  eftecL  would  chiefly  devolve,  nuule  strong 
represenuuions  in  the  same  sense.  M.  de  Freycinct, 
however,  was  unable  to  carry  his  coUesgues  with  him, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  and  M. 
Ferry  obtained  full  power  to  cany  the  decrees  into  effect 
The  cry  of  persecntion  was  at  onoe  raised*  The 
eongregattons  pnt  ont  a  manifspto  dechuing  that  they 
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were  only  intended  for  prayer,  edacation^  and  charity^ 
and  that  they  were  not  in  alliance  with  any  political 

party.  In  October  the  nieasure  of  suppression  began. 
There  were  uumerons  arrests.  Doors  were  broken 
open  ;  conTents  were  barricaded  and  fortified.  There 
were  constant  threats  of  armed  resistance,  and  the 
Host  was  exposed,  and  women  prayed  day  and  night  in 
the  chapels  of  the  menaced  buildings.  At  Lyons  some 
blood  was  shed.  At  Tarascon  the  somewhat  absurd 
apectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  public  force  laying  siege 
to  a  convent  daring  seTeral  days.  In  Paris  there  were 
grave  fears  that  there  might  be  formidable  distur- 
bances, and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  extreme 
secrecy  and  at  a  very  early  hoar  of  a  dark  winter 
morning.  'Since  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  December  2,' 
wrote  the  IVefect  of  Police,  '  svwli  prccau Lions  have 
never  been  Uiken'.'  The  secret  w:is  well  kept,  and  on 
November  5  the  blow  was  stnn  k.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing a  combined  force  of  pohce  and  soldiers  simului- 
neonsly  surrounded  eleven  convents  in  Paris.  By 
9  A.M.  all  was  over.  About  sixty  persons  in  the  con- 
vents were  arrested  for  resisting  the  seizure.^ 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  many  hundreds  of  men 
were  driven  out  of  their  homes  and  scattered  abroad* 
proclaiming  themselves  martyrs  and  awakening  over  a 
wide  area  strong  svmpathies  and  bitter  resentments; 
and,  in  the  end,  tlie  raeasnre  was  to  much  relaxed  in 
its  practical  application  that  tlie  Jesuits  alone  appear 
to  have  been  effectually'  expelled  from  French  educa- 

*8fe  a  curiam  aceomit  of  d!rt  C^ngrigationt  RHigiemtUm 

tkcM  ni«fti«TC0  by  M.  Andfieuz,  A  virid  pktorc  of  the  feeliogi 

who  was  ehar;:'cd  with  the  task  aroaved  among  pt(3ii9  Catholic-F 

of  carrying  them  out  {Sourt'  will  be  foond  in  the  Letters  of 

ntr«  d'un  Pviftt  dc  l\A%tt^  i.  Mr*.  CrtTcn,  in  her  Lijt  bjr 

tlO^,  S68401).    8««  alfo  Mfm  Biiliop. 
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tion.  The  otiier  congregations,  who  formed  four- 
fifths  of  the  male  unauthorised  orders/  continued, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  precarious  toleration  and  bj 
some  mntnal  compromises^  to  cany  on  the  work  of 
edncation  mnch*  as  before;  and  the  female  nnanthor- 
ised  congregations  were  not  molested*  But  the  chasm 
between  the  Oatholio  and  freethinking  sections  of  the 
Ftoich  people  was  greatly  deepened.* 

The  sappression  of  the  nnanthorised  orders,  and 
especially  of  the  Jesuits,  affected  chiefly  secondary  edu- 
cation,  for  religions  education  in  primary  schools  was, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  authorised  congre- 
gation?.' A  Inw  of  1882  provided  that  the  heads  of  all 
private  establishments  of  secondary  education  must 
have  graduated  at  the  UniverBityy  and  received  a  certi- 
ficate of  competence  horn  a  commission  in  which  the 
UniTernty  element  preponderated.^  Two  laws  which 
were  enacted  in  the  preceding  year  obliged  all  who 
were  engaged  in  primary  edncation  in  public  and  pri* 
Tate  schools,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  to  provide 
themselves  with  regular  certificates  of  com])eteiice,  and 
at  the  s;inie  time  made  primary  education  m  the  public 
schools  absolutely  gratuitons.^ 

The  next  important  measure  to  be  noticed  is  the  law 
of  March  1882,  making  primary  education  obligatory 
for  all  children  between  six  and  thirteen,  excluding  all 
religions  teaching  from  the  public  Bchools,  and  abolish* 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  18d0  which  gave  mi* 
ulsters  of  religion  rights  of  direction  and  inspection. 
This  law  has  sometimes  been  misrepresented.  It  did 


*  Simoo,     SS7.  Jane  15^  16^  ;  Simon,  pp.  22^ 

*CoiapmBca«iriT«,  *Qiim-  S4. 
tiooi  de  rEoteiperoeot  toot       *8imoa,  pp.  S11'-IS|  SSS. 

U  Troui^me  Rdpubliqur.'  in       *  IMd.  p.  sio. 
tbc  M€Tit€  det  Jknx  Mtmd§»^       *  Ja&t  IS,  ISSi. 
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not  attempt  to  Buppress  all  religioaa  education.  PrU 
marjr  instraction  might  be  still  given^  eithcnr  in  public 
sohodU  or  in  free  Bchoolsj  or  in  the  fiimily  by  ^e  fa- 
ther, or  bj  any  one  he  might  appoint ;  bnt  every  child 
edncated  in  the  family  was  liable  to  an  annual  ezami* 
nation,  beginning  at  the  second  year  of  obligatory  in- 
struction, and  relating  to  the  subjects  taught  in  public 
schools,  and  if  the  result  of  the  examination  was  un- 
satisfactory the  parent  was  coin]ielIed  to  send  the  child 
to  some  public  or  private  school.  In  the  family,  of 
course,  religious  teaching  was  entirely  unrestrained. 
In  the  private  schools  it  was  '  facnltative  ; '  bnt  in  the 
public  schools  it  was  absolntely  prohibited.  The  ma- 
jority in  a  commune,  though  they  were  compelled  to 
endow  their  school,  had  no  power  of  relaxing  the  rule, 
and  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from  granting  any 
subvention  to  private  schools.^  The  public  schools 
were  alone  endowed.  All  religious  emblems  in  them 
were  forbidden  ;  and  the  rule  against  religious  teach- 
ing was  in  some  cases  so  strictly  enforced  that  tiie  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  God  w:is  forbidden.  The  Se- 
nate endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  measure  by  lui  amend- 
ment  providing  that,  on  the  demand  of  the  parents, 
ministers  of  different  creeds  might  give  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schoolroom  on  Sundays  and  also  once 
a  week  after  school  hours;  but  this  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  no  religious  teaching  of  any  kind  could  be 
given  in  the  Oovemmifnt  schools.  On  one  day  of  the 
week,  however,  in  addition  to  Sunday,  the  kw  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a  holiday  in  the  schools,  in 
order  that  parents  might  provide,  *  if  they  desired  it,' 

*  Ptebsid,  Jfomwmm  Codg  de  all  the  lawf  sod  oAclol  dm* 
Fhutrmttimi  ^mairt^  ^  S-  Un  Rlatiag  to  fniauny  €dnes^ 
4.  TlilfwoA  flrct  tbe  test  tlon. 
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religious  instructioa  lor  the  cliildrou  outside  the  scho- 
iMtic  buildings. 

Considered  in  itself^  the  Bjstem  of  purely  secular 
State  edacatioii  is  not  in  any  way  irrational  or  irreli- 
gious.  It  simply  means  that'  the  8tate>  which  is  an 
essentially  lay  body,  undertakes  dariog  a  few  honxs  of 
the  day  tbe  instruotion  of  the  yonng  in  certain  secular 
snbjects  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  belicTe  to 
be  higlily  important  to  their  temporal  interest.    It  is 
the  task  of  the  parents  to  provide  dunng  other  hours 
for  Riicii  religious  education  as  they  desire,  and  one  day 
in  Feven  is  reserved,  and  a  great  ]irofessiun  is  endowed 
for  the  exprcsi  purpose  of  religious  teaching.  The 
contention  that  all  secular  teaching  should  be  con- 
dnctecl  in  a  religious  spirit  or  atmosphere  holds  a  very 
much  larger  place  in  theoretical  discussions  than  in  the 
reality  of  things.    Evei3*body  who  has  been  at  an 
English  pobltc  school  knows  how  naturally  and  how 
strictly  religion  is  allocated  to  particular  times.  The 
many  hours  of  school  life  that  are  spent  in  learning 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  mathematics  or  geography,  or  Eng- 
lish composition  or  modem  languages,  or  other  secular 
subjects,  are  liours  witli  which  religion  has  not,  and 
cannot  liave,  any  more  to  sav  than  it  has  with  the  ordi- 
nary  work  of  the  siiopman  at  his  counter  or  the  clerk 
in  his  odice.    Very  few  parents  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  religious  opinions  of  the  tutor 
who  gives  their  children  daily  lessons  in  drawing,  or 
music,  or  foreign  languages.   Every  one,  too,  who  has 
any  piictical  experience  knows  that  branches  of  educa- 
tion like  physical  science,  or  history,  or  even  moral 
philosophy,  which  have,  or  may  have,  some  real  con- 
nection witli  religious  teaching,  nuiy  bo  largely  and 
profitably  Uiugiit  without  raising  any  question  of  cou* 
iroTerted  divinity. 
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If  this  is  true  of  the  education  of  the  upper  classes^ 
it  18  at  least  equally  true  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  great  mistake  in  their  education  has  in  general 
been,  that  it  has  heen  too  lai|^y  and  too  ambiUonslj 
literary.  Primary  education  ^nld  open  to  the  poor 
the  keys  of  knowledge,  by  enabling  the  scholar  to  read, 
not  merely  with  effort,  but  with  ease  and  with  plea- 
•  sure.  It  should  teach  him  to  write  well  and  to  count 
well ;  but  for  the  rest  it  should  be  much  more  techni- 
cal and  industrial  than  literary,  and  should  be  much 
more  concerned  with  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
facts  tlian  with  any  form  of  Bpeculative  reasoning  or 
opinions.  There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
dnsion  that  the  kinds  of  popular  education  which  have 
proved  morally,  as  well  as  inteliectnaUy»  the  most  bene- 
ficial liaTe  been  those  in  which  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  purely  mental  instraction  has  been  combined  with 
physical,  industrial,  or  military  training.  The  English 
half-time  system  of  education,  which  was  introduced  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  which  s;it  in 
1833  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  factory  ciiildren, 
appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily  efTicacious  in  di- 
minishing juvenile  crime,  as  well  as  in  developing 
capacity,  and  the  same  system  has  been  successfully 
adopted  in  the  army  and  navy  schools,  in  district  poor- 
law  schools,  in  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and 
in  the  great  schools  established  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  most  competent 
judges  in  England  have  arrlTed  at  the  conclusion  that 
an  education  conducted  on  such  lines  is  the  most  pow* 
orful  of  all  instruments  for  raising  the  condition  of 
the  most  neglected  and  demoralised  classes  of  society.' 

*  Tliere  {•  ft  rcmmrkiiblc  paper  Cbadwick  (1S87).  8cc«  too,  Dr. 

on  thid  suhjoct,  called  The  Ett-  nichftrdM>Q*t  ZMtt^ilMmifft 

meniary  Education    and    the  i.  161-306. 
iialf'iimt  Syiiemy  by  Sir  Edwin 
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For  a  long  time  the  State  took  no  direct  part  in  edu- 
cation. If  it  now  equips  bojs  for  the  practical  batUe 
of  hie,  it  has  done  a  good  work,  eren  though  it  leavea 
the  care  of  those  religions  questions  on  which  men  are 
profoundly  divided  to  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the 
Sundaj-schooL 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  writers,  and  especially  of 
Catholic  writers,  to  inveigh  against  purely  secular  edn- 
catit)u  as  if  it  were  moraiiy  worthless,  or  even  morally 
pernicious,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  graTe  error.  Reli- 
gion is  probably  the  most  powerful,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  ouly^  influence  by  which  character  can  be 
formed.  Military  discipline,  the  point  of  honour,  the 
creation  of  habits^  contribute  powerfully  to  this  end. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  merely  intellectual  edncation 
does  not  fundamentally  change  character;  hni,  by 
giving  men  a  clearer  riew  of  their  tme  interests,  it 
contributes  largely  to  the  proper  regulation  of  life ;  by 
opening  a  wide  range  of  new  and  healthy  interests  it 
diverts  them  from  much  vice  ;  by  increasing  their  ca- 
pacity for  fi[,'htiTJg  the  battle  of  life,  it  takes  awny 
many  temptations,  though  it  undoubtedly  creates  uniJ 
strengthens  some ;  and  it  seldom  fails  to  implant  in  the 
chamcter  serious  elements  of  discipline  and  self-controU 
It  especially  cnltirates  the  civic  and  industrial  Tirtuea 
with  which  the  Legislaturs  is  chiefly  concerned. 

When  the  public  opinion  of  a  country  favours  such  a 
GoTemment  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed  if 
it  confines  itself  In  its  public  schools  to  a  good  secular 
education  which  brings  children  of  all  denominations 
together,  leaving  full  liberty  to  religious  teachers  to 
teach  their  different  views  to  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregatio!is,  either  iu  tlie  schools  after  closa-hours,  or  in 
other  places.  An  educational  system  ought,  however, 
to  be  an  elastic  thing,  meeting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
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wishes  of  many  parents,  the  requirements  of  different 
classes  and  forms  of  opinion ;  and  in  countries  where 
an  nnsectarian  or  purely  secular  system  of  public  edu- 
cation prevails,  it  will  usually^  I  belierey  be  found  a 
wise  policy  to  giro  some'help  also  to  purely  denomina- 
tional institutions,  provided  that  no  child  is  obliged 
to  attend  a  r^'lit^ious  teaching  to  which  its  parents  ob- 
ject, and  that  Hulhcieiit  prooX;»  are  famished  oi  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

In  Protestant  countries  it  has  also  been  proved  by 
experience  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  unite  with 
secular  education  a  certain  amount  of  unsectarian  and 
undogmatio  religions  teaching.  When  the  School 
Boards  were  first  established  under  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  all  religious  catechisms  and  formularies  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Board  sohools.  Lord  Bossell  strongly 
adTocated  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible^  accompa- 
nied  by  undogmatio  explanations.  I  can  well  remem* 
ber  the  scorn  with  which  this  suggestion  was  received 
in  some  theological  circles,  and  the  triumphant  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  eliowii  that  an  undogmatio 
religious  teaching  was  an  impossible  thing,  and  that 
the  teaching  of  any  one  who  attempted  it  must  be 
hopeieasly  indefinite  and  misleading.  The  best  answer 
to  these  arguments  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
School  Boards  of  England  adopted  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Russell,  and  made  BiUe^ieadingy  either  without 
note  or  comment,  or  accompanied  by  simple  explana- 
tions of  an  undogmatio  character,  a  leading  feature  of 
their  teaching ;  and  although  some  agitation  against  it 
has  recently  arisen,  that  agitation  has  been  almost  wholly 
extraneous,  and  apjiears  to  have  received  no  support 
from  the  parents  of  the  children.  Substantially,  the 
religions  teaching  in  the  Hoard  schools  meeU  the  wants 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  parents  who  make 
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nae  of  thenu  It  is  carried  on  under  careful  aupenri* 
sion;  the  teaohexB  are  under  a  strong  obligation  of 
honour  not  to  gm  any  oontroveraial  bias  to  their  les- 
•onsy  and  with  ordinary  tact  and  goodwill  they  hare  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  inatmctiona. 

Sflch  teaching,  no  doabt,  is  not  all  that  theologians 
would  desire,  and  a  large  lioM  remains  for  the  priest, 
the  clerg\Tnan,  and  the  8ini(I<iy-school  teacher,  but,  as 
far  as  it  gr>es,  it  is  uudoubtediy  a  great  moralising  and 
elevating  intluence.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
moral  advantage  of  an  early  and  complete  familiarity 
with  the  Biblical  writings.  In  after-years  the  pupila 
may  form  widely  different  judgments  of  them.  Some 
may  hold,  with  the  strictest  t^-pe  of  fivangelicala^  that 
OYeiy  word  had  been  written  by  Dirine  dictatioUj  and, 
diar^parding  all  questions  of  date  or  context,  or  con* 
flieting  statements  or  tendencies,  they  may  be  always 
ready  to  quote  some  detached  fragment  of  the  Sacred 
Book  as  decisive  in  controversy.  Others  may  look  on 
the  Hihle  a.s  li.  collection  of  docurnenta  of  many  difler- 
ent  ages  and  degrees  of  merit  and  authoritv  ;  a.s  the 
literature  of  a  nation,  frequently  recast  and  re-edited, 
reflecting  Uie  conceptions  of  the  univerae  and  the  mo- 
ral ideaa  and  aspirmllona  of  many  successive  stages  of 
deTolopment ;  conreytng  much  raluable  historical  in- 
lormation,  but  with  a  large  mixture  and  euTlronment 
of  myth.  But  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  a 
familiarity  with  the  Sacred  text  seldom  fails  to  do 
something  to  pnrify,  elevate,  and  regulate  the  char- 
acter, to  exalt  the  imagiualiou,  to  colour  the  whole 
texture  of  a  life. 

Even  on  its  purely  ii^Mlt'^  tual  side  its  value  is  very 
great.  It  is  rehitrd  of  oiw  of  the  t»<'mi-papin  cardinals 
of  the  KenaissHnce  that  he  din^uaded  a  friend  from 
reading  the  (Ireek  Testament  lest  its  bad  Greek  should 
VOL.  It.  a 
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spoil  hiB  style.  But  it  nuiybe  trnly  said  that  the  pnre^ 
simple,  and  lofty  language  of  the  English  Bible  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  inflnence  to  refine 

the  tiiste  of  the  great  masses  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  uulidote  to  vulgarity  of  thought 
and  feeling.  If,  as  is  not  impossible,  the  result  of 
educational  and  theological  disputes  is  to  banish  ail 
direct  religious  teacliing  from  Government  schools,  it 
18  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  simpie  reading  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment  may  at  least  remain. 

The  system  of  education  which  was  adopted  by  most 
of  the  JSnglish  School  Boaids  was  not  original.  It  was, 
in  its  main  f eatnres,  a  copy  of  a  far  older  system  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successfnl  in  the  world.  There 
is  probably  no  other  single  institntion  to  which  America 
owes  80  much  as  to  the  common  schools  which  were 
established  in  New  England  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  have  gradually  extended  to  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  These  great  free  schools 
are  entirely  unsectarian  and  essentially  secular,  but  they 
are  sometimes  opened  and  closed  by  a  simple  prayer, 
and  portions  of  the  Bible  are  frequently  read  in  them 
without  note  or  comment  Any  teacher  who  taught 
in  them  anything  hostile  to  religion,  or  to  any  par- 
ticnlar  creed,  would  be  at  once  dismissed.  They  have 
'  done  more  than  any  other  single  influence  to  unify  the 
nation,  by  bringing  together  children  of  different  classes 
and  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  nearly  all  the 
greatest  and  best  man  that  America  haa  produceil  iiave 
concurred  in  the  opinion  tliat,  while  they  liave  in- 
calculably raised  the  intellectual  lerel,  they  have  at 
the  same  time  liad  moral  effects  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.'   A  great  system  of  voluntary  Sunday-schools 

>  A  ni<Mt  reoMrkiiMe  M*riet  of    found  in  a  pamphlet  poblUhed 
iMtisMNiiffflleUiit  vffcdwUllw    in  1«S5|  Iqr  tlw  Hen.  fid«aid 
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has  grown  up  in  their  wake,  and  in  these  schools  do* 
nominattonal  teaching  is  abundantly  sapplied.  Every 
raligioos  denomination  has  largely  ayatled  itself  of 

the  common  schools  \  and  although  of  late  years  the 
Catholic  priests,  in  accordance  with  tlicir  u«ual  policy, 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  public  opinion  in 
America  seems  far  too  sensible  of  the  transceuih  nt 
value  of  thi8  system  of  education  to  allow  it  to  be 
tampered  with. 

With  some  slight  modifications,  the  same  system 
prevails  in  nearly  all  the  great  British  colonies,  though 
it  is  everywhere  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  sometimes  by  a  portion  of  the  Anglican 
eleigy*  In  North  Americay  Newfonndland  is  the  only 
complete  exception,  for  there  the  system  of  edncation 
is  denominational ;  amd  in  some  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  and  the  North-West  Territories  in  America 
the  Catholics  have  succeeded  in  obtauuug  grants  for 
the  denoiiiiFiational  schools  which  they  have  set  up  in 
opposition  to  tlie  unacctarian  s^'liools.  Hut  in  general, 
throughout  British  North  America  the  system  of  8tate« 
endowed,  unsectarian,  and  common  edncation  exists  as 
in  the  United  States.  Its  purely  secular  cliaraeter  is 
vsually  qttalified  by  the  nse  of  Uie  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  lessons ;  by  some  Bible-rsad* 
ing  and  moral  instrnction,  which  children  whose 
parents  object  to  it  are  not  obliged  to  attend  ;  and  by 
provisions  that  the  clergy  may,  at  terUiin  times  after 
the  school  liourti^  give  the  children  of  tlicir  own  de- 
uominution  religious  instruetiou  in  the  Bchool house. 

lu  Australia  and  New  Zealand  very  krge  sums  have 
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been  devoted  to  educfttion^  and  the  oontroTeny  be- 
tween thedenomlnstionaliBte,  who  are  mainly  Catholic, 
and  the  nnsectarian  party  has  been  very  keen.  Hitherto, 

however,  the  former  have  been  almost  everywhere  com- 
pletely defeated.  In  Victx)ria  the  sybtein  of  education 
is  purely  and  strictly  secular,  the  State  leaving  the 
whole  field  of  religious  instruction  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  different  denominations.  In  spite  of  the 
constant  pressure  exercised  by  the  priests,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Catholic  colonists  a?ail  themfielves  of  it, 
and  a  large  number  of  tlie  teachers  are  Catholics.  In 
the  other  Australian  colonies,  carefully  guarded  nn» 
sectarian  religious  teaching  exists  in  the  State  schools, 
and  the  excellent  unsectaiian  Scripture  lessons  which 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Irish  National  Schools,  bnt 
which  the  priests  have  now  succeeded  in  expelling,  nve 
largely  used.  In  nearly  all  these  colonies,  educatiou 
in  some  form  is  compulsory,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  free.  In  Western  Australia  alone  denominntional 
schools  (which  are  nearly  all  Hoinan  Catholic)  are 
assisted  by  State  funds.  In  the  African  colonies,  how- 
ever,  a  different  system  prevails,  and  elementary  schools 
of  all  kinds,  prorided  they  submit  to  »  certain  amount 
of  OoTcmment  superrision  and  control,  are  assisted 
from  the  public  funds.* 

It  is  still  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  future 
how  fur  a  system  of  education  modelled  on  that  of  the 
American  common  schools  is  likely  to  predominate. 
The  old  Catholic  theory,  acconling  to  which  all  educa- 
tion except  that  which  the  Church  had  sanctioned  was 
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forbidden,  has  almost  wholly  passed  away.  The  old 
Anglican  theoiy^  which  only  gave-  State  sanction  and 
acknowledgment  to  an  education  directed  by  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  though  it  allowed  the  Vacation  of 
other  religions  bodies  to  be  carried  on  by  purely  Yolun- 
tary  efTort,  is  also  rapidly  disappearing,  and  m  nearly 
all  countries  education  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  and  charges  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Tfiere  is  no  probability  that  this  tendency 
will  be  reversed.  On  the  contrar}',  all  the  signs  of  the 
tiroes  point  to  a  continual  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  State  education  and  a  continual  extension  of  free  or 
State-paid  teaching.  But  opinion,  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries,  still  floats  somewhat  indecisiTely 
between  two  types  of  national  education.  The  one 
school  would  only  assist  by  public  funds  united  secular 
education,  or  secular  education  tinged  with  some  en- 
tirelv  iindogmatic  religious  and  moral  teaching,  leaving 
ilcnominational  teaching  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
<1  ifTe rent  reli<»^ions  bodies.  The  adherents  of  tliis  view 
luaintiiin  tl^at  noveninient  is  absolutely  incompetent 
to  deal  with  questions  of  conflicting  dogmas  ;  that  it  is 
a  secular  body,  representing  the  whole  nation ;  that  it 
is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  that  members  of  all 
religious  persuasions  should  be  well  instructed  in  those 
secular  subjects  that  ars  most  conduciTe  to  their  tem- 
poral interests ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
that  on  those  subjects  they  should  be  educated  as 
much  as  possible  t<^ther.  By  such  an  education  the 
sentiment  of  nationhood  is  most  powerfully  strength- 
cneil.  and  those  who  differ  profouiKJly  on  rfOi^'ious  ques- 
tions nt  least  ^row  u\)  united  by  coiuuion  fiympathie^^ 
interest'',  atid  friendships. 

In  countries,  however,  a-herc  the  theological  tem- 
perature is  TOiy  high,  and  where  sectarian  differenoea 
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are  very  profound,  this  system  will  hardly  work.  Pa- 
rents refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  sit  on  the  same 
beach  with  those  of  another  creed.  They  distrust  the 
neatralitj  of  (he  religipns  teaching,  suspect  the  teacher 
cf  Bome  suhverdve  or  proselytising  bias,  a&d  demand 
that  definite  dogmatic  instraction  ahonld  take  a  central 
place  in  all  edncation. 

A  powerfal  party  also  denonnce  nnited  rdigicua  edn- 
cation on  another  groand.  Thej  contend  that  great 
numbers  of  parents,  and  espedallj  parents  of  the 
poorer  classes,  arc  quite  content  with  the  amount  and 
kiud  of  religious  and  moral  education  their  children 
receive  in  an  English  Board  school  or  an  American 
common  scIiodI,  and  that  the  result  of  this  educa- 
tion is  the  rapid  growth  of  an  unsectarian  religion,  in 
which  the  moral  element  reigns  supreme^  and  in  which, 
if  the  dogmatic  element  is  not  wholly  suppressed,  it  is 
at  least  regarded  as  doubtful,  subordinate^  and  nnim- 
portent  Thej  allege,  with  mnch  tmth,  that  this  kind 
of  religion  has,  in  onr  generation^  spread  more  rapidly 
than  any  other,  and  that  the  systems  of  national  ednca* 
tion  prevailing  through  the  English-speaking  world  are 
powerfully  aasistin^  it.  Their  own  theory  is,  that  the 
public  money  wliich  is  devoted  to  national  edncation 
should  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  be- 
tween the  different  denominations,  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  their  distinctive  doctrines  freely,  at 
public  expense,  subject  to  GoTemmcnt  inspection,  to 
Government  tests  of  efficiency,  and,  if  necessary,  to  a 
conscience  clause. 

This  view  is  not  confined  to  Catholic  or  to  Anglican 
populations.  It  prevaila  largely  wbererer  great  stress 
is  laid  on  dogmatic  teaching.  One  very  instructive 
example  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  recent  educational 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  a  country  where  Evangeli* 
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cal  Protestantiain  is  perhaps  more  fervent  and  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Continent.  A 
Dutch  law  of  1657  eBtftblished  through  the  country 
an  exoelient  system  of  aecnlar  national  education.  Se- 
cular teaehing  alone  was  to  be  endowed  by  pnblic 
fondi.  No  aehoolmaster  in  the  national  echoola  was 
allowed  either  to  giro  religions  instruction  or  to  say, 
do,  or  tolerate  any&ing  in  school  hours  that  conld  be 
disrespectful  to  the  religion  of  any  class  of  pupils. 
Religious  teaching  was  left  wholly  to  the  diilerent 
religious  bodies,  but  their  ministers  were  at  liberty  to 
give  it  in  the  schoolrooms  outside  the  regular  school 
hour<. 

Thi^  system  of  education  was  at  mice  brande<i  as 
atiicistical.  The  schools  were  described  as  without 
prayer,  without  Bible»  without  faith ;  every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  devout  men  from  acting  as  teachers  in 
them*  or  from  sending  their  children  to  them,  and  the 
stricter  cleigy  absolntely  refused  to  teach  religion  within 
their  walls.  The  'anti-revolutionary  party,'  which  has 
played  an  important  part  in  modem  Dutch  politics, 
was  chieflv  formed  to  abolish  this  system  of  neutral 
education,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  repre- 
8ente<l  a  great  mass  of  earnest  and  ftelf-sacrilicing 
conviction.  For  a  time  the  Liberal  party  steadily 
snp)K>rted  the  national  system,  and  a  law  of  187S  great- 
ly extendt*<l  arid  Ptroncftliene<l  it.  It  provided,  among 
oilier  things,  that  every  oommone  must  establish  a 
public  school,  oven  though  it  was  already  amply  pro- 
vided with  private  schools ;  and  it  allowed  each  com* 
mnnc,  if  it  thought  fit,  to  make  the  education  in  its 
national  school  gratuitous. 

It  is  certain  that  the  oiajority  of  the  nation  leadily 
acquiesced  in  this  national  teaching ;  but  a  laige  and 
earnest  minority  were  violently  opposed  to  li,  and  they 
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attested  their  smcerity  in  the  most  oondnsiye  of  all 
^vay8,  by  setting  up  at  their  own  expense  numerous 
voluntary  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Though  the  Dutch  ProtcsUiuts  number  only  about 
2,700,000  souls,  there  were  in  1888  no  less  than  480 
Bible  schools  supported  by  voluntary  gifts^  with  11,000 
teachers  and  79,UUO  pupils.  These  schools  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  three  millions  of  florins ;  they  had  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  sixteen  millions  of  florins,  or  about 
1,340>00<M.  During  t^n  years  their  pnpils  were  steadi- 
ly increasing ;  they  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
pnpils  in  the  State  schools,  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  denominational  schools  the  ETsn^ical  Protestants 
were  supported  by  the  OkithoHos.  It  was  imposrible  to 
be  blind  to  the  significance  of  these  facts,  and  when,  in 
1887,  a  lowering  of  the  suffrage  at  last  brought  the 
Bnti-revolutionary  party  into  power,  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberals  concurred  with  them  in  a  com- 
promise wliicli  was  based  on  a  system  much  like  that 
which  exists  in  England,  and  which  has  been  very 
generally  accepted.  The  public  secular  and  neutral 
schools,  which  had  been  sofiercely  denounced,  were  left 
by  general  consent  undisturbed,  except  that  gratuitous 
instmotion  in  them  might  no  longer  be  given,  except  to 
paupers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  schools 
which  had  attained  certain  specified  dimensions,  and 
which  fulfilled  certain  specified  conditionsol  efficiency, 
were  sahsidised  by  the  State/ 

The  same  conflict  of  principle  which  existed  in  the 
Netheriands  existed  in  a  still  stronger  form  in  Ireland* 
If  there  was  a  country  in  the  world  where  a  mixed 
system  of  education,  drawing  members  of  di^erent 
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creeds  together,  was  desirable,  it  was  Ireland,  and  the 
National  Evstem  of  education,  which  was  fouiulL(J  in 
1834,  was  intended  to  estiiblish  it.  It  soon,  however, 
became  evident  that  it  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  and  both  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Catholic  priesthoo<l  o]i posed  it.  A  great  Pro- 
testiint  society,  called  the  Church  Education  Society, 
w«»  established  by  voluntary  subscriptioufi  for  the  par* 
pose  of  founding  schools  in  which  it  was  a  first  princi- 
ple that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  priesthood  only  consented 
to  work  with  the  National  system  on  the  condition  of 
obtaining  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland  an  almost 
complete  control  over  it  By  succesdTe  steps  they 
haTe  nearly  attained  their  object,  and  the  system  in 
practice  differs  little  from  purely  denominational  educa- 
tion qualilied  by  a  Conscience  clause.  In  few  countries 
is  the  education  of  the  poorer  Catholics  more  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  j)riests. 

The  Englisli  compromise,  as  I  have  said,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  signally  successful.  Xo  one  can  be 
blind  to  the  enormous  progress  which  ]>opular  edoca- 
tion  has  made  onder  the  School  Board  system,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  children  are  educated  in  these 
«  schools.  In  a  small  minority  of  them  the  teaching  is 
eidnsively  seeolar.  In  the  large  majority  the  Bible  is 
rsad  and  some  religions  teaching  is  introduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rolnntary  schools,  which  earn  a 
sabsidy  from  the  State,  clearly  meet  the  wishes  of  a 
vast  and  very  earnest  section  of  the  popuhition.  'i'he 
average  attendance  of  children  in  them  nearly  doubled 
in  the  ton  years  that  followed  the  Eiluration  Act  of 
1870.  Hein«:  lurgely  supportttl  by  private  benevulc nee, 
they  have  greatly  lighti  ued  the  burden  of  national 
education  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  competition  be* 
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twocii  tlie  two  systems  has  been  very  favouriible  to  the 
interests  of  education.  Constant  efforts  are  made, 
sometimes  by  tlie  LMieinies  of  the  School  Boards,  and 
sometimes  by  the  enemies  of  the  voluntary  schools,  to 
disturb  the  compromise,  but  on  the  whole  tlie  double 
system  has  probably  satisfied  a  wider  area  of  English 
opinion  than  any  other  system  that  could  be  devised. 

Whether,  however,  it  can  permanently  subsist  is  very 
doobtful.  Th«  establishment  of  free  education  by  the 
State^  and  the  oonstant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard* 
and  therefore  the  cost,  of  State  education,  are  pro- 
foundly altering  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The 
ever-increasing  burden  thrown  on  the  ratepayer  for 
edncationul  purposes  is  becoming  rery  serious,  and  is 
felt  as  a  great  grievance  by  those  classes  who  derive  no 
benefit  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  its  results 
will  be  that,  Eooner  or  later,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  tlio  wealthier  taxpayers  will  send  their  children  to 
the  free  schools,  as  the  corresponding  classes  appear 
to  do  in  the  United  States  and  in  Victoria.'  Another 
consequence  which  appears  almost  inevitable  is  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  voluntary  schools»  if  they  continue 
to  depend  as  largely  as  at  present  on  private  contri- 
butions and  on  children's  less.  It  is  aearoely  possible 
that  such  schools  can  i)ennanently  resist  the  comi)eti-* 
tion  of  high-class  free  schools  supported  wholly  from 
the  rates.  In  the  great  centres  of  population  and 
wealth  they  may  linger  on  :  but  in  poorer  districts  this 
seems  impossible,  nnlens  the  L#cgislature  can  he  induced 
to  ^vAut  them  a  larger  mcjiaure  of  State  6npi>ort.  The 
uliishes  who  now  chiefly  sustiin  them  are  too  much  ini- 
poverishe<l  by  agricultural  depression  and  increasing 
taxtitiun  to  bear  the  double  burden^  and  they  are  be- 


I  8e^  the  renuirkt  of  r  Fairfic  id,  in  bit  Kmbt  on  '  Stftt«8odal* 
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ginning  to  resent  bitterly  the  obligation.    Sooner  or 
Liter,  if  the  conditions  are  not  altered,  great  numbers 
of  Church  schools  will  be  closed,  and  the  children 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  Board  Schools.    But  in  the 
face  of  the  vast  multitude  (jf  rutepayerii  who  incontest- 
ably  desire  definite  dogmatic  religious  teaching  for 
tlu  ir  children,  the  demand  for  a  modification  of  the 
existing  system  is  likely  then  to  become  irresistible. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  probable  that  Englisli  opinion 
will  approve  of  a  purely  secular  edncation,  or  that  it 
will  in  general  abandon  the  uusectarian  religious  teach- 
ing which  has  proved  so  salutary  and  so  popular.  A 
very  few  years  ago  it  ap^ieared  at  least  equally  improb- 
able that  it  would  ever  consent  to  endow  largely  purely 
denominational  schools,  but  this  improbability  seems 
to  have  recently  diminished.    The  belief  that  it  is 
criminal  for  the  Stiite  to  endow  the  teiiching  of  error, 
which  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  us  was  so  ]juwer- 
fui  in  great  portions  of  the  English  people,  and  wliicli 
was  the  great  obstacle  to  any  systein  of  impartial  ile- 
nominational  endowment,  lias  manifestly  waned ;  and 
-  the  division  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Liberal  party, 
and  tlie  discredit  which  the  Home  Kale  policy  has  cast 
upon  its  larger  section,  have  greatly  weakened  the 
forces  opposed  to  sectarian  education.*  English  legisla- 
tion, however,  is  peculiarly  fertile  in  compromises,  and 
it  is  possible  tlwt  some  arrangement  may  be  made  for 
either  strengthening  the  denominational  schools  or 
giving  facilities  for  the  dogmatic  teaching  by  volnntaiy 
agencies  in  free  Board  Schools  of  those  children  whose 
parentb  desire  it.    It  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  result 
of  the  extreme  multiplication  of  rcli^M(jus  sorvirrs  that 
has  accom]>anied  the  High  Ciiurcli  movement,  tliut  the 

*SifK»  the  lint  tdiliofi  of  Wli^ther  It  will  lo  far  r»iie 
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clergy  have  very  little  time  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
teaching  religion  in  the  schools. 

Probably  the  only  safe  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  in 
dealing  .with  questions  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  object 
of  the  iegwUtors  should  be  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  possi- 
blot  the  Tarious  phases  of  national  opinion  and  wishes. 
One  important  oonsideration,  however^  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  public  opinion  which  should  be  really 
dedsire  on  edncatioQal  questions  is  the  opinion  of  the 
parents,  and  not  that  of  external  bodies.  In  an  age 
when  agitations  are  largely  organised,  and  organised  for 
party  purposes,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  silent 
force  of  an  unorganised  opinion  being  underrated. 
The  true  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  parents 
readily  sotkI  their  children  to  the  existing  schools,  and 
whether  they  are  satislied  with  the  results.  To  a 
statesman,  at  least,  no  worse  argument  could  be  di- 
rected against  the  religious  teaching  of  the  School 
Boards  than  that  it  so  completely  satisfies  a  great  pro* 
portion  of  the  parents  that  they  ask  for  no  other. 

In  Catholic  conntries,  compromises  such  as  I  hare 
described  are  almost  impossible.  Simple  Bible-reading 
is  treated  rather  as  an  evil  than  as  a  good.  Religion  is 
far  more  intensely  dogmatic ;  and  even  the  conoeptiott 
of  morality  differs  widely  from  that  of  Protestant  conn- 
tries,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  greiiter  prominence 
that  is  given  among  its  clemciita  to  distinctively  theo- 
logical practices  and  duties.  The  claims  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  all  countries  where  they  have  i\  real  asoendency, 
go  far  boyond  the  sphere  of  purely  theological  teadiing-. 
Apart  from  all  questions  of  instruction,  they  detest 
mixed  education,  because  it  produces  friendship  and 
association  between  Catholics  and  dissidents.  They, 
at  the  same  time»  claim  the  most  absolute  rights  of 
superintendence  oyer  all  education.  The  amendment 
which  the  French  Senate  rainly  tried  to  insert  in  the 
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Ferry  law  in  the  interests  of  the  Churchy  authorising 
religions  teachers  to  teach  religion  in  the  schools  after 
school  hours,  would  have  estiiblished  in  France  the  sys- 
tem whicli  actually  existed  in  Belgium  under  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  1878.  Tiie  object  of  this  law  was 
to  render  the  ^^eneral  teaching  of  the  communal  schools 
in  lieigiuni  purely  secular  ;  but  it,  at  the  same  time, 
while  placing  their  control  in  lay  hands,  expressly  pro- 
vided for  the  teaching  of  religion  out  of  class  hours  by 
the  priests  and  in  the  schools.  But  no  measare  ever 
excited  a  more  Tiolent  ecclesiastical  opposition.  The 
bishops  at  once  condemned  the  schools.  They  refused 
to  permit  the  priests  to  teach  religion  in  them ;  they 
ezoommnnicated  the  teachers ;  they  withheld  the  sac* 
laments  from  parents  who  saffered  their  children  to 
attend  them,  and  they  speedily  erected  a  great  number 
of  Toluntary  schools,  which,  in  many  parts  of  Belgium, 
almost  emptied  the  communal  schools.  In  West  Flan- 
ders, the  children  frequenting  these  sciiools  sank  be- 
twei-n  1878  and  1881  from  6(5.000  to  less  than  20,000.* 
The  Oovemmcnt,  finding  it  impossible  to  induce  the 
priests  to  teach  religion  in  the  schools,  threw  that  duty 
on  the  ordinary  school  master^  and  the  dominant  party 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome»  abolished 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  military  serrice,  and 
stopped  seTeral  State  taiefsctions  to  the  Church. 
They  were,  howeter,  totally  defeated.  It  is  endent 
that  the  Goremment  measures  went  beyond  the  wisties 
of  the  parents.  At  the  election  of  1S84  the  Catholic 
party  gained  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
measures  were  all  repealed. 

The  French  legislators  were  more  successful,  but 
their  action  was,  in  some  respects,  extremely  tyranni- 


*  PuUtm  Reriew^  AprU  1885.  8«h>.  too,  on  thin  conflirt  aaaitklt 
ol  V»lbwt9  la  the  Mtrmt  de§  ikmx  Momdu^  Nov.  1,  im. 
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cal.   It  was  not  merely  that  no  public  Bchools  that 
were  not  purely  secular  were  established.   The  mem- 
bers of  the  religions  orders  were'  driven  oat  of  an  im- 
mense number  which  already  existed,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  they  had  themselves  fouaded.    It  was 
shown  by  official  Ptatistics  that,  in  1878,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  primary  public  schools  for  bovs,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  those  for  girls,  were  under  reli- 
gions masters  and  mistresses.    They  had  the  confidence 
of  the  parents,  no  serious  charge  was  brought  against 
their  efficiency,  and  they  were  less  costly  than  the  lay 
schools.    The  law  of  1882,  though  it  sererely  exdaded 
religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools,  did  not  pre* 
rent  the  members  of  the  authorised  orders  from  giving 
secidar  teaching  in  them.   But  the  law  of  October, 
1886»  went  mnch  further.   It  directed  that  in  all  pub- 
lic schools  of  every  kind  teaching  should  be  exclusively 
confided  to  laymen,  and  that  in  five  years,  in  all  boys' 
schools,  the  snbstitntion  of  lay  for  the  congregationist 
element  must  be  conij)lete.    The  public  schools  were 
thus,  in  the  intention  of  the  law,  to  be  whollv  di8con- 
nected  from  all  reli^nous  inlluence,  and  as  they,  and 
they  alone,  were  endowed  and  gratuitous,  it  seemetl 
scarcely  possible  tlijit  in  poor  districts  tiie  f ree  scluK>l8 
could  witlistand  their  competition.   It  wa^^,  indeed,  the 
openly  expressed  hope  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
that  the  immense  majority  of  children  would  thus  be 
forced  into  the  purely  lay  schools.* 

Nor  were  these  schools  devoted  to  a  merelj  colourless 
secular  teaching*  The  programme  of  literary  studies 
provided  in  the  law  of  1881  was  vety  ambitions  In  the 
range  of  its  subjects,  and  among  the  first  was '  moral 
and  civil  Instruction,'  which  was  to  be  given  witliout 


>  fiiiDOOy  IHtu^  i'atrie  tt  JAbtrti^  pp.  824,  830. 
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ftny  relation  to  religion.  I  do  not  believe  that  distinct 
Attacks  on  religion  are  to  be  found  in  the  school-books 
emplojed  io  the  public  echoolsy  but  catechisms  depre- 
ciating all  French  history  and  institutions  before  the 
BeTolntion,  and  glorifying  without  qualification  the  acts 
of  the  Bevolution,  were  now  generally  taught  The  at- 
titude of  the  new  OoTcrnment  towards  religion  was  snf- 
ticiently  shown  by  the  well-attested  fact  that  function- 
aries have  been  dismissed  becaube  they,  or  even  because 
their  families,  had  attended  Mass ;  and  it  was  a  well- 
understood  fact  tliat  few  acts  were  more  unfavourable 
to  tlie  prospects  of  a  Government  oflicial  than  tliat  he 
should  be  seen  attending  the  religious  worj?hip  whioh, 
according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to 
neglect^  Paul  Bert,  who  represented  the  most  active 


I  One  of  the  beit  political 
writers  in  France  wiyi :  *  En 
France,  depnis  one  doasaioe 
d'Mnrfct,  le  joug  que  Vttat  Uh 
peter  0ur  let  employ^t  eft  on 
ne  peut  plu«  louru.  Dans  bien 
de«  localitcfl  oa  demande  la 
dettitution  dea  petita  fonction- 
aaifea  peroe  que  lean  lernmee 
Tont  a  la  Meine,  k  plus  forte 
raiaon  quand  U»  y  ront  cux- 
rnftmea.  Freaqae  partout  on  lea 
force  4  SMttre  lem  enluita 
MIX  ieelee  lalqoea  pobliqaea, 
leor  enlerant  la  liberty  Ac  leu 
enroyer  auz  6cole8  congrega- 
nUtea  piirm'  (Leroy-Beauliea, 

p.  81).  A  trareller  vbo  ri«ited 
Corjiira  in  IMHO,  speaking  of  the 
small  alU'odaoce  at  High  Mass, 

aa>  • :  « Ottcfatt  weiv  coiiapim- 
maa  bj  their  abaeaee.  For  a  pre- 
fect or  a  mayor  to  attend  Ma^* 
would  hare  set  the  world  talkiug 
far  days  togeth^^r;  auU  as  fur 


the  tribe  of  troaller  function- 
aries, if  any  of  thero  harhoured 
an  indinatioo  for  church-going, 
tiMj  had  not  the  courage  to 
carry  it  out,  for  they  woald 

have  had  to  fnrr  the  rifliciilo  of 
their  fru  ndf,  nnd  might  also 
have  Ik'cu  expoiii'd  to  the  machi- 
nationa  of  their  eoemieii.  We 
dare  not  he  aeen  inside  of  a 
cljim  li,"  offlriala  in  Corsica  have 
sometimes  said  to  me,  for  fear 
Icet  aome  one  ahonld  report  ua 
toOoTemment.**  *  The  autlior^ 
howcrer,  adds  this  wipniflfgnt 
note  :  *1  learn  from  my  kin<\  ri*- 
viser,  Mrs.  Lucas,  io  liiHd,  that 
the  reactioii  aliottt  feligioB  wliieb 
has  taken  place  in  France  haa, 
•incH'  my  dt-ymrture,  penetrated 
to  Corsica,  and  tltat  a  change  for 
the  better  haa  taken  pbkw  in 
drarcb-iroiiifr^  the  dread  of  CSo- 
Tcrnnipct  vrntth  havfng^  tM*en.  to 
.1  lar^fc  ('Xtt-nt,  r».-rnov(ti.  Sir*, 
Lucas  iuforms  mc  further,  that 
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and  proselytising  type  of  atheism,  was  for  some  time 
Minister  of  Instruction,  and,  still  more  strangely.  Mi- 
nister for  Pablic  Worship,  in  France.  He  chiefly  or- 
ganised the  new  schools ;  he  himself  wrote  one  of  the 
first  manuals  of  moral  and  civil  instruction,  and  he 
made  the  saying  of  Gambetta,  that  '  Olericidism  was 
the  enemy,'  the  inspiring  motiye  of  his  policy.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  presidents 
were  appointed  at  the  nomination  of  the  minister,  who 
deliyered  addresses  in  the  prssence  of  the  children,  and 
some  of  these  addresses  were  of  a  kind  which  had  scarce- 
ly beea  heard  in  France  iu  the  worst  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 'It  is  pretended/ Kiid  one  of  these  presidents, 
addressing  a  number  of  young  cliildren,  *  that  we  wish 
schools  without  (iod.  You  cannot  turn  over  a  page  of 
your  books  without  hndiug  the  name  of  a  god — tiiat  is, 
of  a  man  of  genius,  of  a  benefactor,  of  a  hero  of  hu* 
manity.  In  this  point  of  view  we  are  true  pagans,  for 
our  gods  are  numberless.'  '  Scientific  teaching/  said 
another^  'is  the  only  true  teaching,  for  it  gives  man 
the  certainty  of  his  own  value,  and  impels  him  towards 
progress  and  light,  whereas  religious  teaching  plunges 
him  fatally  into  an  obscure  night  and  into  an  abyss  of 
deadly  superstitions.'  'It  is  said,'  declared  a  third, 
*  that  we  iiavc  expelled  God  from  schools.  It  is  an  er- 
ror. One  can  only  expel  that  which  exists,  and  God 
does  not  exist' ' 


daring  the  time  I  wai  mytdf  in 

Corticm  a  few  officials  weni  to 

cliarcli  Bt  dtt-wn  in  orrter  to  wor- 
f  hip  without  b^ing  publicly  Been, 
and  that  one  official  (a  French- 
mao)  of  their  acqnsintaDce  mt- 
ten(]i'<\  hoth  Venpers  and  Hiph 
MaM.  Mr«.  Lura^,  howpv(»r, 
here  addf  that  tiiii  official, 
tboagfa  mott  hardirorUag  and 


honeat,  did  not  ree«iTe«  it 

eoftomarj,  a  pe&eion  whoD  be 
came  to  retire  from  the  appoint- 
ment that  he  bad  tield  *  (Rarrj't 
Studiet  4n  Cornea  (1893),  pp. 
151-62U 

'  Simon,  /)»>«,  Paine  ei  Li- 
herte.  pp  850-61.  Tlic^p  ad- 
dreMea  were  dellTered  io  iSS2» 
Of  Ftal  Bert  hfnitlf  Ihofradcr 
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It  ia  idle  to  speak  of  a  system  under  which  such 
things  were  tolerated  as  mere  secular  education^  as  we 
should  understand  the  term  in  England  and  the  United 
States.    It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

Government  of  a  country  to  de-christianise  the  nution, 
to  substitute  for  religion  devoiiou  to  a  particular  form 
of  government,  to  tearh  iha  children  of  the  poor  to  de- 
spise and  repudiate  what  they  learnt  in  the  church. 
The  partisans  of  the  new  schools  had  many  arguments 
to  adduce  which,  as  arguments  of  recrimination  di- 
rected against  the  Catholics,  were  Terj  powerful.  They 
cited  numerous  examples  of  the  grossly  superstitions 
and  grossly  intolerant  teaching  that  was  contained  in 
the  old  manuals  of  instruction.  They  showed  that  tlie 
cleigy,  wherever  they  had  the  power,  claimed  and  ex- 
erdsed  an  aheolute  authority  over  schools ;  that  they 
had  expelled  all  teachers  who  were  not  subservient  to 
them,  and  who  were  not  regular  attendants  at  their 
worship  ;  that  they  were  educating  the  French  youth 
in  principles  directly  opposed  to  those  on  which  the 
French  Republic  rested  ;  that  they  liad  dc)?ie  their  best 
to  overthrow  the  Republic  in  18T3  and  in  1877.  They 
were,  proljaijly,  not  at  all  wrung  in  believing  that  it  is 
a  great  misfortune  to  a  nation  when  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  its  youth  is  controlled  hy  Catholic  priest8»  nor 
yet  in  their  conriction  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  as- 
sert the  superiority  of  the  State  as  against  the  claims  of 
the  Church.  The  importance  of  education  to  the  well- 
being  of  nations  was  at  h»t  clearly  felt,  and  If  this 
work  was  to  be  done,  it  was  quite  neoeaaaiy  for  the 


maj  obcmin  m  clrar  conception  if  strudiom,  be  wrote  two  Uttlt 

lit  will  VMd  hU  JSbfwIr  det  Jtf-  •cknliflc  bookt  for  the  ocboobi 

nnUM  mud  the  tpeechN  append-  but,  m  I  Imivo  obstffdt 

ed  to  it.    Tn  uriditinn  to  hit  thcy  WM  vciy  ImdNi. 
Mmmuminf  Mornl  and  Cini  Im- 
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State  to  undertiike  it.  All  over  the  world  the  Gatholic 
priests  claimed  to  control  it.  and  all  over  the  world  the 
level  of  education  was  far  lower,  and  the  number  of 
illiterates  was  far  greater,  in  Catholic  than  in  Trotes- 
tant  <  onntries.  The  French  clergy  were  strongly  op- 
|)03ed  to  compulsory  and  gratuitous  national  education, 
and,  when  it  was  established,  it  would  have  been  little 
leBBthan  madness  to  place  it  in  their  hands. 

These  conaideratioDa  have  much  weight,  and  they 
were  remforced  by  others  of  a  different  kind.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  modem  controversies  on  education 
lesolTO  themsekes  into  one  great  differenoe :  Ought 
national  education  to  be  regulated  by  the  representa- 
ttTes  of  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  or  onght  it  to 
be  a  matter  on  which  the  will  of  the  parents  should  be 
supreme  ?  In  France  much  more  than  in  England,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  much  more 
than  in  the  hrst  half,  the  former  view  naturally  pre- 
dominate. 'J'hc  old  (rreck  and  Roman  notion,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Stjite  mould  its 
citisens  in  accordance  with  its  civic  and  moral  ideal, 
has  largely  revived.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Dan  ton, 
who  emphatically  declared  that  children  belong  to 
the  Republic  before  belonging  to  their  parents.  It  is 
equally  the  doctrine  of  a  powerful  schcK^l  of  new  Ger* 
man  eoonomtsts.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  every  oonntry.  In  dealing  with  national  edu- 
cation in  a  Catholic  country  this  theory  of  State  direc- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  applicable.  Katlonal  education, 
it  is  argued,  is  intende<l  mainly  for  the  most  ignorant 
and  negle^rted  clas^oti  of  the  community,  and  in  such 
classes  tho  opinions  of  tho  parents  are  not  likely  to  be 
eitlier  valuable  or  indejHjndent.  Perfectly  illiterate 
meu  will  ucYcr  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  and 
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if  both  parents  have  been  educated  by  a  superstitious 
priesthood,  and  if  one  parent  is  habitually  subservient  to 
clerical  iniiuence,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  predict  the  course 
vhich  education  will  take  unless  the  State  intervenes, 
it  is  its  duty,  it  id  said,  to  do  so  iu  the  intereata  of  the 
nation  at  iaige. 

Theee  aigaments  go  far  to  jnaiify  the  State  in  estab- 
liabing  a  ayatem  of  good  secular  education.  T  h  ey  do  not, 
however,  affect  the  fact  that  the  ayatem  establiahed  in 
France  waa  both  intolerant  and  demoraliaing,  and  that 
it  in  a  great  degree  defeated  its  own  end.  SecnUur  eda- 
cation  ia  not  a  demoralising  thinff ;  bnt  an  education 
which  is  intended  to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
the  chief  religious  and  moral  organisation  of  the  country 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  so,  and  the  hiiiientable  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  in  Franco  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
new  system  of  teaching.  *  The  moral  unity  of  France/ 
which  the  education  laws  were  intended  to  establish, 
was  never  furtlier  from  being  attained.  In  the  face 
of  French  Catholic  opinion,  it  waa  not  in  the  power  of 
the  legislators  to  suppress  religions  teaching,  though 
they  did  all  they  conld  to  discourage  it ;  and  the  reault 
of  their  policy  was,  that  in  two  years  after  the  eecnla- 
risatiim  of  schools  had  been  decreed  free  schools  had 
been  established  in  every  quarter  of  Paris»  and  fourteen 
millions  of  francs  had  been  aubscribed  for  their  aup- 
port.  The  oflicial  examination  of  children  who  were 
educated  at  home  was  &o  unj)oj)ular  that  this  portion 
of  t!ie  law  was  scarcely  ever  enforced.'  The  Christian 
Brothers,  who  had  played  a  great  part  in  French  edn- 
€»atioii.  Rtill  continued  their  work.  They  were  driven 
from  the  public  whoolf,  hut  they  opene<l  innumemble 
priraie  onea,  which  were  enthusiastically  supported  by 
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the  parents,  and  great  establishmeiita  for  higher  edu* 
cation  on  Catholic  principles  were  founded  by  private 
munificence  at  Iiille,  Lyons,  Angers,  and  Toulouse.^ 
Under  the  inflaenoe  of  perseontion  and  of  combat  the 
strongest  ibnaticism  was  aroused^  and  all  over  the 
country  the  distinction  between  CSatholicand  freethink- 
ing  France  was  accentnated. 

The  moYoment,  indeed,  in  jbvonr  of  religions  edaca- 
tion  was  bj  no  means  confined  to  orthodox  believers. 
Every  one  who  knows  France  knows  that  great  num- 
bers of  Frenchmen  who  are  profoundly  sceptical  about 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  their  children  should  receive  a 
religious  cdnciitioJi.  Men  of  this  type  seldom  enter  a 
church,  and  never  a  confessional,  and  they  have  much 
more  sympathy  with  Voltaire  than  with  Bossuet,  but 
they  beliere  that  some  form  of  positive  religious  teach- 
ing 18  essential  to  the  stability  of  society ;  they  look 
with  alarm  on  the  coarse  materialism,  the  revolution- 
ary doctrines,  the  demoralising  litcratnre  aronnd  them, 
and  they  widi  their  children  to  grow  np  belicTing  in 
Ood  and  in  the  Divine  foundations  of  morality^  and 
nnder  the  restraining  and  ennobling  inilaence  of  a 
future  life.  If  teaching  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained 
without  priestcraft  and  snperstition,  they  would  be 
abundantly  satisfied  ;  but  if  they  are  obliged  to  chooso 
between  schools  that  teach  superstition  and  schools 
that  arc  hostile  to  all  religious  ideas,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly accept  the  former. 

The  religious  war  was  much  intensified  by  other 
measures.  To  cut  down  the  income  of  an  opponent  is 
the  meanest  of  all  the  forms  of  controTCfiy ;  and  the 

*  Sp^  H«rH>crt'K  France^  pp.  infurruation  ■Ih>uI  ihe  Cattiolic 
S^»&>6i^.    Mr.  liurUiert  baa  col-     rviiTal  ia  Frmnc«.    See,  too, 

l«clc4  a  axeal  deal  of  ciarioei   the  woik  of  M.  Lta  Ltldvm. 
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T617  moderate  eocleBtastical  badget,  which  was  origi- 
naUj  giyen  in  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  that 
had  bcMBn  taken  at  the  RcTolation,  has  seemed  too  krge 
to  the  modem  Bepublicen.   Between  1883  and  1889  the 

stipends  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,*  Few 
positions,  i /I (iced,  are  more  isolated  and  more  depress- 
ing than  tiiat  of  a  counLry  priest  in  the  many  parts  of 
France  where  the  anti-clerical  spirit  predominates. 
Th(  mayor,  the  municipality,  the  national  school- 
master, the  rillas^e  doctor,  are  all  commonly  hostile  to 
him.  Most  of  the  men,  and  many  of  tlie  women,  have 
given  up  all  religions  practices.  There  are  no  suffi- 
cient fnnds  to  keep  his  church  in  repair.  His  own 
salary  from  the  State  does  not  in  general  touch  the  40/. 
a  jear  of  Goldsmith's  Tillage  clergyman,  and  it  is  only 
slightly  augmented  by  a  few  Low  Masses  and  small 
ecclesiastical  fees.  He  commonly  lives  an  isolated  life, 
with  one  poor  serrant,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  influ- 
ences, and  with  no  prospect  before  him.*  In  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Church  the  hiusof  the  Government 
is  di8])laye(l.  The  salaries  of  the  hishops  have  been 
cut  down  to  four  hundred  |H)nnd8  a  year — the  sum  at 
whieh  they  had  stood  in  1801 — though  the  ex|x»nscs  of 
living  have  nearly  doubled  since  then.  The  usual 
funds  for  the  8up{>ort  of  the  chapters  have  beeu  with- 
held.' Many  small  grants,  which  had  for  generations 
been  made  for  assisting  the  education  of  |>oor  clergy 
and  for  Tarious  forms  of  clerical  clmrity,  have  been 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Sisters  of  Charity  hare  been 
driven  from  the  hospitals*   Priests  haTc  been  impeded 


'  Hnrlbeit,  pp.  9ant  Appei  du  Cltrgi  dtttpiBt^ 

*  A  miking  picture  of  dw  pat  par  mm  Catktfique  ( ISilS). 

pofitioo  0f  the  coontrr  clersy  i>iipi*eUI1y  pp.  TSSO. 

in  France  will  be  found  in  an  *  Due  de  lirofrllri  0»iM9r* 

aooa/BKHif  book  cmilcd  /Vr«-  «la#,  pp.  140-41. 
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or  discouraged  in  minUiering  to  tbe  sick  or  dyiug  in 
the  hospitals.  No  Catholic  <^iqplaiiis  are  pormitted  in 
the  regiments.   The  Paris  Mnmcipality,  which  in  1879 

actually  voted  100,000  francs  for  the  relief  of  the  re- 
turned Communists/  has  always  signal iscd  itself  by 
the  violence  of  its  attacks  on  all  religious  teaching.  In 
1882  it  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the  suppressioii 
of  all  theological  instruction  in  'all  primary  bchools/ 
'Xo  one/  said  one  of  tlie  members,  'can  prove  the  ex- 
ifitence  of  God,  and  our  teachers  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  athrm  the  existence  of  an  imaginary  being/  ' 
On  another  occasion,  in  order  to  Tary  the  food  in  cer- 
tain establishments  under  its  control,  they  ordered 
that  there  ahonld  be  one  day  of  fast  in  the  week,  bat 
added  fk  special  provision  that  it  mast  nem  be  Fri- 
day.* 

Another  measare,  which  is  likely  to  haTC  far-reach- 
ing conseqnences;  is  that  taking  away  from  all  divinity 

students  and  Christian  Brothers  tlieir  exemption  from 
military  service.  Some  years  must  elapse  before  its 
full  effects  can  be  felt,  and  the  French  law  on  tliis 
subject  presents  a  most  curious  contrast  to  tlie  j>oliey 
of  the  Protestant  Government  of  Great  Briuiin.  Here 
the  priests  succeeded  in  persuading,  first  of  all  the 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  centur\', 
and  then  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that,  with  their 
celibacy  and  their  confessions,  they  were  a  class  so  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  men  tliat  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
fini  necessity  that  they  should  be  edacated  in  the 
Btrictest  separation,  and  that  the  fine  flower  of  their 
sanctity  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 


*  ifaiiM/  JUgUhr^  1S79,  p.       >  I^ror-Beauliea,  Vtlai  ti 

•  Hurlbcn,  p.  4S6. 
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mixing  III  a  iiaLional  university  with  lay  students.  la 
France,  the  future  priesthood  will  have  served  in  the 
ranks,  and  spent  a  portion  of  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  thi^ir  life  in  the  not  vety  saintly  atmosphere 
of  a  French  regiment. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  agitation  this  great  re- 
Tolation  has  produced,  and  very  Catholic  voices  are 
sometimes  heard  defending  it.  It  is  said  that^  bj  re- 
moving an  old  reproach  and  an  invidions  exemption^ 
it  has  done  mach  to  diminish  the  nnpopnlarity  of  the 
priesthood ;  that  it  is  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  world  they  ooald  never  have  acquired  in  an  eode- 
aiastical  seminary  ;  tliat  it  at  least  seonres  that  those 
who  are  binding  themselves  irrevocably  to  a  life  of  ce- 
libacy and  separation  will  do  so  with  their  eyes  open, 
and  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  world  they  are  leav- 
ing.' In  pra*:lice,  I  believe  the  measure  is  often  niiti- 
galed  by  sending  the  seminarist  con8crij)ts  to  serve  in 
the  hospitals.  Another  portion  of  the  French  law 
goes  much  further,  and  makes  an  ordained  priest  liable 
to  be  called  from  the  altar  for  twenty-eight  days'  ser- 
viee  in  the  year.  Catholic  writers  justly  say  that  snch 
a  service  is  utterly  inoonsistent  with  the  Catholic  no- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  and  that  it  produces  an  irri- 
tation which  is  oat  of  all  proportion  to  its  militaiy 
advantage* 

It  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the 

nltimate  results  of  the  new  French  policy.    In  this, 

as  in  all  similar  ca«>es.  perhaps  less  d(  j)endB  ujwn  the 
letter  of  the  law  than  U])ou  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion tlie  tension  of  conflii  t  lias  been  greatly  relaxed, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  public  schools  have,  in 
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most  places,  assumed  a  really  neutral  cliaracter,  and- 
are  giving  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  an  ex- 
cellent secular  education,  without  interfering  with 
their  religioas  belief.  The  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the 
French  GoFemment  in  the  days  of  Galnbetta  and  of 
Pistil  Bert  has  greatly  changed,  A  new  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation  seems  abroad ;  and  althongh 
there  is  mnch  aggressiTe  atheism  in  France,'  this  does 
not  appear,  as  fkr  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  public  schools.  The  manuals  of  *  civic 
and  moral  instruction  '  that  are  in  greatest  use  in  these 
schools  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  very 
defective,  as  they  establish  moral  teaching  without 
any  reference  to  Catholic  doctrines,  and  accentuate 
strongly  the  political  improvement  since  government 
was  established  on  the  principles  of  1789.  It  is,  how- 
ever, grossly  untrue  to  represent  them  as  irreligious. 
In  one  of  the  principal  of  them  the  existence  of  God, 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  eternal  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  is  strongly  maintained. 
The  dnty  of  self-examination  is  enforced,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  excellent  and  detailed  moral  teaching  is 
given.  In  a  form  that  is  adapted  with  singular  skill  to 
iht  comprehension  of  the  young.*  How  fisr  the  actoal 
vird  roee  teaching  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
this  admirable  model  it  is  not  postiible  for  any  one  who 

>  SooM  •triUna  illvttntiont  See,  too,  the  cicellent  mftimalfl 
of  the  €3ttentto  whicli  atbeiMii  of  G*  Bnuio,  which  ure  far- 
it  tOQght  In  popular  catccliisms  nitbed  grmtuitoasly  by  the  town 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lilly's  of  Parii  to  its  communal 
Great  BnigwM^  pp.  hut  tchooU: — Iiutruction  moralt  H 
the  works  If  r.  IMy  qaoCet  were  eiviqut  pour  its  pttUs  enfanU  ; 
not  intended  for  or  wed  In  the  Leg  enfanU  dt  Marctl^  inslruc- 
public  schools.  ItoM  wHartUe  €t  fiviqut  en  ariton  ; 

"  See  the  tJiments  d  ingtruc-  Fraocinei,   Frincipu  iUmen" 

Horn  Mora/f  «f  tivique^  par  G«*  •  taimdlt  «ora/r,  Ac. 
brid  Cdiapajfi,  lOS—  MilioB. 
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liiis  not  a  large  practical  experience  in  Freucii  educa- 
tion to  saj. 

The  Btrngenej  of  the  French  laws  against  priestly 
interference  with  politicris  very  great,  and  no  dispod- 
tion  has  hitherto  been  shown  to  r^az  it.  The  proceed- 
ings which  are  of  almost  daily  occarrence  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  honr  by  a  French  Go- 
Temment  The  law  of  1^1,  forbidding  national  conn-  • 
cils  and  diocesan  synods,  and  confining  the  action  of 
each  bishop  to  his  own  diocese,  has  been  so  strictly  in- 
terprcLtd  tiial  live  bisliops  were  prosecuted  iii  1802 
because  thej  jointly  signed  an  episcopal  manifesto.  A 
law  of  1810,  reviving  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  peremp- 
torily forbids  all  interference  of  the  Church  with  tem- 
poral affairs.  An  article  of  the  penal  code  makes  it  an 
offence  punishable  by  from  two  mouths'  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  any  ecclesiastic  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  to  censnre  or  to  criticise  a  law  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  less  than  a  year  the  salaries  of  a  cardinal, 
an  archbishop,  five  bishops,  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
cnr^  were  stopped  by  the  Government  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  offences  against  these  laws.  The  usual 
chaiges  were  that  they  condemned  divorce  from  the 
pulpit ;  that  they  had  cnjoine<l  tlieir  parishioners  not 
to  seiui  their  children  to  the  secular  sciiooKs  ;  that  they 
hud  refused  absolution  to  penitents  ;  that  they  had  ex- 
iiurted  the  faithful  to  vote  at  elections  for  Catholic 
candidiius.  In  three  cases  wliich  occurred  in  1892 
diocesan  catechisms  were  brought  before  the  law  courts 
because  they  contained  articles  declaring  that  it  was 
a  sin  to  TOte  badly ;  tliat  marriage  without  a  religious 
ceremony  was  no  true  marriage,  but  a  criminal  connec- 
tion ;  that  parents  mast  not  send  their  children  to  had 
schools.  The  tribunal  pronounced  that  the  bishops 
who  sanctioned  these  catechisms  had  attempted  *  to 
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trace  out  for  the  faithful  of  their  dioceses,  on  the 
sabject  of  ctnl  duties^  a  line  of  oondact  under  a  reli- 
gions sanction/  and  tiiej  accordingly  ordered  the  in- 
criminated passages  in  the  cateehiams  to  be  enppressed. 
It  is  said  on  good  authority^  that  in  1893  more  eccle- 
siastics were  prosecnted  on  sncb  grounds  before  the 
Council  of  State  than  in  the  forty  last  years  of  the  two 
monarchies.* 

The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  hope,  have  given  a  clear, 
thouf^h  by  no  means  an  cxliaustive,  account  of  the  re- 
ligious coullict  which,  contrary  to  the  anticipation  of 
tiie  best  thinkers  of  the  beginning  of  the  ccntnry,  di- 
vides Catliolic  countries.  It  has  arisen  partly  from  the 
reaction  against  the  laisser  faire  system  which  has  led 
the  State  all  over  Europe  to  claim  higher  powers  of 
moulding  the  characters  of  its  members,  and  has  greatly 
increased  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  national  edu- 
cation. It  has  arisen  partly  also  from  the  increased 
aaeerdotalism  and  centralisation  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  peculiar  fadlities  it  possesses  of  influencing 
the  new  conditions  of  European  politics.  In  an  age 
when  the  world  is  governed  by  mere  numbers,  and 
therefore  mainly  by  the  most  igaorant,  wlio  are  neces- 
sarily the  most  numerous,  any  organisation  that  hag 
the  power  of  combining  for  its  own  purjjosee  great 
masses  of  ignorant  voters  iicquires  a  formidable  influ- 
ence.  The  facilities  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  for 


*  Lt  Concordat^  fmr  le  Due  de 
Brofrli«  (1893),  pp.  Hi -GO,  ITf- 
84«  218-33.  Sets  too,  Qfotgea 
I'icot,  Ln  Pncificatum  rttigieuse 
H  ie*  suspensions  de  iratitmenis 
(1S8S>.  If  k,  iMwvwr,  a  CMB- 
piHe  error  to  sappotc  that  itrin- 
gt»nt  fneainrofl  s}raln«t  recald- 
irmot  priefU  took  pUure  only 
nod«r  Um  Rtpublic.   Ttm  baad 


of  KapoleoB  I.  wm  at  IcMt  m 
hssiry.  M*  Picot  oluionret  in 

his  rerr  Intcmrtinjf  lKK>k,  *  quVn 
1812  Kb  prifODf  d'itat  dc  Vin- 
ceaDet,  de  Feoe*treUet  ct  de 
Hani  iceftffnMdMil  4  cavAiiiaaSf 
4  6r4qiiet,  2  aapMeart  g^n^ 
mux,  1  ric«}re  gt*n6nil,  9  chi- 
noinet,  et  ^  cur^  dcMenanti 
ct  Tkaint  *  (p.  77). 
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this  purpose  are  great  nnr!  manifest^  and  its  interests 
may  eMily,  in  the  minds  of  its  devotoes,  not  only  domi- 
nate OTW,  bat  supersede^  the  intomtB  of  the  State. 

FatriotiEm  is  at  bottom,  to  most  meiif  a  moral  neces- 
sity. It  meete  and  satires  that  desire  for  a  strong, 
di^terested  enthusiasm  in  life  which  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  onr  nature.  It  may,  howcTor,  be  extin- 
guished in  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  growth  in  a  nation  of  material  and 
selfish  interests.  Sometimes  it  perishes  by  a  kind  of 
atrophy  when  the  fields  in  wliich  it  naturally  expatiates 
are  no  lonprer  open.  This  was  the  case  in  the  despotism 
of  the  hiter  Roman  Empire,  when,  the  paths  of  honour- 
able public  duty  being  for  tiie  most  part  closed,  the 
best  men  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  public  con- 
cerns, and  a  new  ideal  type  of  excellence  arose,  in 
which  the  ciyic  yirtnes  were  almost  wholly  displaced 
by  the  Tirtnes  of  the  ascetic,  contemplatiTo  and  reli- 
gions life.  In  onr  own  day,  the  complete  political 
impotence  to  which  the  upper  and  more  intelligent 
dassss  are  reduced  in  an  unqualified  democracy  is  en- 
dently  tending,  in  many  countries,  to  detach  them 
from  all  interest  in  public  allairs.  Often,  too,  the  love 
of  country  decays  by  the  substitution  of  other  objects 
of  enthusiasm.  ^\  omen  are,  on  the  whole,  more  un- 
selfish than  men,  but  in  many  ages  and  countries  their 
unselfish  enthusiusm  has  Ikcii  almost  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  national  interests,  lu  the  periods  of  the 
religious  wars  tlie  true  country  of  the  devotee  was 
Qsaiilly  the  country  of  his  religion*  and  not  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth.  In  modem  times»  the  derout  Catho- 
lie  ia  imj  apt  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  his  true  and 
his  higher  oountrj,  and  he  accordingly  subordinates 
all  his  political  action  to  the  furtherance  of  ito  interests. 

There  are  many  signs  that  Catholicism  will  in  the 
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futiue  tend  more  and  more  to  an  alliance  with  democ- 
racy. It  has  ill  most  countriea  lost  the  digmtiefi  and 
privileges  on  which  its  power  largely  depended.  The 
powers  with  which  it  was  uiice  closely  allied  no  longer 
govern  the  world,  and  it  has  always  sought  to  connect 
itself  with  wlmt  is  strongest  among  mankind.  In  ita 
early  history  it  will  find  ample  justification  for  a  de- 
mocratic policy.  The  election  in  the  early  Chnroh  of 
bishops  by  univenal  suffragie ;  the  many  passages  in 
which  the  Fathers,  in  language  very  like  that  of  mo- 
dem Socialism,  denonnoed  the  rich  and  adTooated  a 
eommonity  of  goods ;  the  Oonncils,  which  formed  one 
of  the  first  great  experiments  in  lepiesentatiye  govern- 
ment ;  the  essentially  democratic  character  of  a  worship 
which  brings  together  on  a  common  plane  members  A 
all  classes,  and  of  an  organisation  which  enables  men 
of  the  humblest  birth  to  attain  to  a  dignity  far  tran- 
scending all  mere  human  greatness ;  the  long  war  waged 
by  the  Church  against  slavery  ;  the  great  place  in  the 
history  of  liberty  which  may  bo  claimed  for  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  early  Jesuits,  as  the  precursors  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Social  Contract,  may  all  be  appealed  to. 
Even  Bossuct,  iu  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  liad  pro- 
claimed that  ike  Church  was  pre-eminently  and  origi« 
nally  the  city  of  Uie  poor;  that  the  rich  were  only 
admitted  into  it  by  tolenmce,  and  on  the  condition  of 
serving  the  poor ;  that  the  poor  had  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  inequality  of  conditions  in  the  world.* 
It  Is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  me- 
diaival  industry,  with  its  highly  organised  and  pro- 
tected guilds,  which  grew  up  in  an  eminently  C»it)iolic 
society,  has  far  more  affinity  to  the  modem  Socialistic 
ideals  than  the  system  of  unrestricted  and  inexorable 

'  See  his  acffmoB»  *  SsT  rMacMe  digoM  dt*  fsams  dsas 

rllgUM.* 
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competition,  with  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  Adam 
Smith  and  his  followen  proclaimed,  which  Malthus 
poshed  to  its  most  nnpopalar  conseqaences,  which 
Surwia  showed  to  be  the  great  principle  of  progress  in 
the  world.  Even  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  work- 
ing-class politics,  which  is  doing  much  to  weaken  the 
exclosiye  sjmpatiiies  of  nationality^  has  some  tendency 
to  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  a  cosmopolitan  Church. 

In  Belgium,  in  England,  and  perhaps  to  a  still  greater 
degree  in  the  United  States,  the  priesthood  are  leam- 
iiig — somewhat  to  their  own  surprise — how  much  better 
the  Church  can  flourish  in  countries  where  it  has  no 
privileges  but  ])erfect  freedom  than  in  countries  where 
the  whole  system  of  government  seems  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Syllabus;  and  a  large  number  of  the  more 
intelligent  Catholics  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Charch  has  much  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from 
Ck>Tenunent  interference.   Among  the  many  points  of 
interest  which  Borne  presented  in  the  year  of  the  Conn- 
dip  few  were  greater  than  the  appearance  there  of  a  large 
body  of  bidiops  from  the  United  States  who  were  at 
once  intensely  Catholic  and  intensely  American,  and 
who  were  quite  accustomed  to  hold  their  own  amid  the 
stormy  freedom  of  American  life.    I  can  remember  the 
course  of  sermons  they  preached,  in  which  cxaiuples 
from  American  history  were  usually  put  forward,  in  a 
foremost  place,  a  tin;!  i;:  the  moral  landmarks  of  the  wr)rld. 
I  can  remember  still  more  vividlv  the  bewildei  nu  nt  of 
one  very  eminent  American  divine,  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  represent  Catholicism  as  the  natural  ally 
of  democracy  and  freedom,  at  tlie  political  ideas  and  the 
Sjystein  of  gotemment  which  he  found  predominating 
sfonnd  him.   *  If  the  Pope  only  could  be  made  to  see/ 
I  once  heard  him  say,  *  how  much  better  be  wonld  get 
on  with  public  meetings  and  a  free  press  !^ 
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The  downfall  of  the  tenipuial  power,  by  giving  the 
Papacy  a  greater  independency  of  secular  interests,  will 
probably  accelerate  this  movement.  In  most  countries 
there  now  is  a  strong  and  s^rnwing  tendency  among 
Catholic  divines  to  throw  themsehes  ardently  into  the 
social  question,  and,  discarding  old  alliances,  to  seek 
new  elements  of  power  in  connection  with  the  questions 
that  most  interest  the  working  classes.  This  was  the 
policy  which  Iiameiinais  long  since  preached  with  con- 
summate eloquence.  This  has  been,  in  our  day,  the 
policy  of  Bishop  Ketteler  in  Germany,  of  Osirdinal  Gib- 
bons in  America,  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  England,  of 
Father  Carci  in  Italy,  of  the  Comte  de  Man  in  France. 
In  Germany,  the  Catholic  party  has  more  than  once 
shown  sympathies  with  the  Socialist  party ;  and  both 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  the  movement  known  as 
'Christian  Socialism'  has  assumed  a  very  considerable 
importance.  Questions  of  the  international  regulation 
of  labour  ;  of  the  legal  restriction  of  hours  of  labour  ; 
of  the  possibility  of  placing  wages  on  a  wholly  different 
basis  from  supply  and  demand  ;  of  the  establishment 
by  law  of  a  minimum  wage ;  of  the  extension  of  co- 
operative industry,  and  of  associations  much  like  the 
mediieval  guilds  for  strengthening  the  working-class  in- 
terest and  diminishing  the  stress  of  com  {petition  are  now 
constantiy  discussed  in  societies  presided  orcr  by«rdent 
Catholics.  The  indnstrial  system  as  at  present  exist- 
ing is  denounced  as  essentially  unjust.  The  demand 
for  a  Sunday  rest  naturally  forms  a  leading  part  of  the 
programme,  and  the  moTement  has  been  nsiinlly  blended 
with  the  anti-Semitic  crusade,  which  is  represented  as 
u  crusade  against  usury  and  capital.' 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Catholic    ncnpci»cn*8  CnffioHqneit  Alie- 
Soeialiats  ill  l4iTeleyc*8  Le  So-    mands,  pp.  1I.V*«M4  :  NitiL 
€iai$9m€  Omiempomin;  Kan-   iioeu9liem9  Cuthifti^  {tradtni 
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It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  much  veij  genuine 
omTiction  and  earnest  8jmpathy  with  the  poor  have 
inspired  this  movement^  though  it  is,  I  think,  equally 
certain  that  questions  of  eodesiastical  policy  and  power 
ha?e  entered  largely  into  it.  The  able  and  enlightened 
man  who  now  presides  over  the  Catholic  Church  has 
issued  a  long  and  remarkable  Encyclical  *  On  the  Con- 
ditiou  of  the  Working  Mau/  dealing  with  the  great 
social  questions  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  done  much  to  solve  them.  Questions  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  proBtobly  discussed  by  wide  propositions  and 
vague  generalities,  without  entering  into  controverted 
details  and  grappling  with  concrete  difficulties,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  a  personage  whose  words  are  accepted 

inspired  and  in^Ilible  to  deal  with  such  questions, 
except  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  i^cyciical, 
Kowerer,  has  had  an  undoubted  effect  in  acoentnatang 
the  movement  which  is  giving  social  questions  a  fore- 
most  place  in  Catholic  politics. 

It  was  a  prediction  of  Count  Cjivour  that,  sooner  or 
later,  Ultramontanigm  and  Socialism  would  be  allied.* 
Much  that  h;i^  happened  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Italian  statesfiian  tends  to  ntrengthen  the  probability  of 
his  prediction.  Hut,  whatever  may  be  thourrlit  of  the 
chances  of  this  alliance,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  there 
are  real  dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  exercise  of  the 
■piritoal  power  of  the  Catholic  priests  for  political  pur* 
poses  over  an  ignorant  populstion,  and  with  a  demo- 
cratic  suffrage.  I  do  not  think  that  this  danger  has 
been  wisely  met  either  in  Oermany  or  France ;  but  I 
think  also  tbat  the  Catholic  Ciovernmenti  of  the  world 

r  If  alien)  :  htm]  ^A^TryylictiU'  '  T^vplryc.  Le  SociolimM 
iiume  €i  la  l/tmucratie. 
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are  well  justified  in  their  belief  that  the  danger  is  not 

one  that  can  be  neglected  by  a  wise  legislator.  The 
most  clTeciual  remedy  is  probably  to  be  found  in  tlie 
withdrawal,  as  far  as  public  opinion  will  admit,  of 
secular  education  from  ecclesiastical  control,  and  the 
establibiiment  of  such  sydieins  of  eduaition  as  brine: 
together  members  of  different  creeds.  But  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  enormous,  scandalous,  ostentatious 
clerical  coercion  that  is  in  the  present  day  practised  in 
Ireland,  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Catholic  Governments  are  quite  right  in  their  belief 
that  some  farther  legislation  is  required.  It  is  tme, 
indeed,  that  elections  may  be,  and  have  been,  invali* 
dated  on  the  ground  of  religions  intimidation,  bat  this 
remedy  is  a  very  insafflcient  one.  The  most  crashing 
intimidation  is  the  most  snooessful,  for  it  scares  the* 
witness  from  the  witness-box.  The  men  who  are  really 
guilty  are  altogether  unpunished  ;  and  even  when  the 
election  is  pronounced  void,  they  usually  succeed  at  the 
next  election  in  returning  their  caiididatee.  As  long  as 
it  remains  possible  to  turn  the  cha])el  into  an  election- 
eering a^QUcy,  and  to  blond  ])oliticR  with  ri'Iigioiis  rites; 
as  long  as  priests  are  allowed  to  overawe  the  electors  at 
the  polling-places,  to  stand  by  the  ballot-boxes,  and 
take  a  leading  part  as  personation  agents  or  agents  in 
counting  votes,  so  long  clerical  intimidation  will  con- 
tinue. Two  laws,  at  least,  are  imi>enitivcly  needed  to 
meet  the  evil  The  one  is  a  law  making  the  introduce 
tion  of  politics  into  the  ehapels»  and  the  actual  or 
threatened  depriTation  of  religions  rites  on  account  of 
a  politkad  Toto,  a  criminal  offence  punisludile  by  severe 
penalties.  The  other  is  a  law  putting  an  end  to  all 
personal  interference  or  participation  of  priests  at  elec« 
tious,  except  OS  simple  voters. 
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CHAPTER  VU 

In  the  discussion  of  legal  limitations  of  natural  liberty 
some  confusion  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  theological, 
moral  and  ntilitarian  considerations  often  enter  in  com- 
bination among  the  reasons  for  legislation,  and  the 
praportionatd  weight  which  is  attached  to  these  several 
elements  varies  greatly  in  different  ages  and  with  dif- 
ferent  classes.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  kind  is 
farnished  by  the  laws  prohibiting  Sunday  labour  and 
Sunday  amusements.  It  is  now,  indeed,  very  generally 
reoogniaed  by  com  ])e tent  authorities  that  a  profound 
miaoonception  underlies  a  great  part  of  the  popular 
English  religious  sentiment  on  the  subject  Sunday  is 
not  the  Sabbath,  and  ]\.ti  obligation  docs  not  re^t  upon 
the  Foiirtli  Cornmaiidrnent.  It  id  a  Clinrch  holiday, 
enact^l  in  the  earliest  days  of  C'hri.stianity  ifi  com- 
memoration of  a  great  Christian  event,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  »ame  authority 
wliieh  enjoined  the  festival  prescribod  the  oonditiotia  of 
its  obsenranoe.  In  the  early  Church  many  Jewish  con- 
Torts  considered  the  Fourth  Commandment  still  bind- 
ing upon  them,  and  they  accordingly  observed  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Christian  Lord's  Day« 
The  Qentile  couTerts,  howtrer,  in  accordance  with  the 
eiprsss  language  of  St.  Ptaul,*  considered  the  former 
day  no  longer  obligatory,  though  they  were  bound  on 
other  than  Old  Testament  grounds  to  observe  the 
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Christian  festival.  The  early  Fathers,  with  one  voice 
and  in  the  clearest  language,  reco^ised  the  distinction 
between  the  two  days,  and  declared  that  the  Jewiah 
Sabbath  had  been  abrogated  with  the  Jewish  dispenaa- 
tion,  though  the  obeeryance  of  the  Lord's  Day  was 
obligatory  on  Christiaiuu' 

Legislation  soon  oonfinned  this  obligation,  A  law 
of  Constantino  enacted  that  ^  on  the  Tenemble  day  of 
the  Snn'all  workshops  should  be  closed,  and  magis- 
trates, and  people  residing  in  cities,  should  rest ;  bnt 
he  at  the  same  time  expresslj  authorised  agricultural 
labour,  he  placed  no  restriction  on  public  amusements, 
and  he  afterwards  permitted  11  lo  law  courtb  to  be  open 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  slaves  and 
freeing  sous  from  the  paternal  ])o\ver.  The  legislation 
of  the  elder  and  younger  The^xlosius  went  further.  It 
not  ojily  forbade  business,  but  also  suppressed  the  pub- 
lic games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  ou  the  Lord's  Day. 
It  must,  however,  be  added  that  these  amusements  had 
always  been  looked  on  with  disfavour  by  the  Church, 
and  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  Tbeodosian  laws 
on  the  subject  were  very  imperfectly  executed. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  sereral  provincial  Councils 
enjoined  a  more  Judaiod  observance  of  Sunday :  it  be- 
came customary  to  draw  parallels  between  the  Jewish 
onlinances  and  the  Christian  holidays ;  the  Sabbath 
vaii  re])re8ented  as  at  least  ])refiguriug  the  Sunday  rest, 
and  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  sometimes  quoted 
in  its  support    But  though  the  Judaical  element  iu 


■  Tlie  whole  liittoi7  of  Sunday  Us  Origin  and  Ifittory*  Tlw 

ohserrinre,  and  of  the  dixirine  reader  will  find  in  this  Ixtok 

connected   with   it,  is   irt?«tet!  nearly  all  the  authorities  i  haro 

with  an  admirable  and  almoat  cited.    See    alto  Bio^ham'a 

fxhaaitivc  ftilactt  la  HcMcy'f  ChHtHtm   AmtioHitiu^  Book 
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Sabbath  observances  uiidouijtedly  increased  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Catholic  Church  has,  as  a  whole, 
never  committed  itself  to  the  confusion  of  the  two 
day?.  The  term  Sabbath  was  scarcely  ever  applied  to 
the  (  iiristian  festival,  and  many  of  the  chief  authori- 
ties in  the  Charch  oontinned,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
RefonnatioD»  clearly  to  testify  to  the  distinction  he* 
tween  the  two  days.  Attendance  on  a  religious  serrice 
on  the  Lord's  Day  was  enjoined  under  |Nitn  of  mortal 
am.  Work,  as  a  general  rale,  was  prohibited,  though 
there  were  various  exceptions.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
innocent  amusciiieiiU,  if  they  did  not  chish  with  reli- 
gious services,  were  nut  only  permitted,  but  encouraged. 
On  Friday  public  amusements  were  suppressed,  for  that 
day  had  very  early  been  accounted  m  a  fast  day  ;  and  it 
wais  observed  with  such  stringency  that  there  have  been 
infltanoes  of  men  having  been  put  to  death  for  having 
eaten  meat  on  Friday.*  An  English  law  of  Henry  VI. 
forbade  t^n  and  markets  to  be  held  on  Sunday.^  Four 
Sundays  in  hardest-time,  however,  were  excepted,  and 
this  exceptioD  was  only  taken  away  in  the  present 
reign.* 

U  we  pass  to  the  Information,  we  shall  find  thai  all 
the  leading  Reformers  maintained.  In  clear  and  decisive 
terms,  that  the  Ix»rd'8  Day  was  an  institution  wholly 

distinct  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 'larger  Cate- 
chism' of  Luther,  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
winch  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  Luther,  and 
which  was  acceiitKi  by  the  main  body  of  Prote.st;ints, 
laid  down  that,  while  it  was  highly  desirable  for  etliti- 


I » Celu!  qui  AToit  mftDff6de  Im  te  repeatiit,  •!  eitoit  i!  i>on<!u 

chmir  aa  rendrpdi  e«toit  hraiK*  ptr  compaiiflion '  (Bodia,  />'«io- 

toot  vif,  comme  il  fut  faict  cd  motnanit  dtt  5»mer»,  p.  21H). 
b  vill^  S'Angrrt,  l*ia  ISSS,  i^t      '  17  Htonr  VI.  c.  S. 
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cation  that  a  day  shoiild  be  set  apart  for  OhriBtian  wor- 
ship and  rest^  it  was  a  graTe  error  to  belieye  that  this 
was  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  a  sabstitate  for  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.   'Serlptare  abrogated  the  Sabbath Mt  is 

a  false  persuasion  that  the  Church's  worship  ought  to 
be  like  tlie  Lcvitical/  'Those  who  judge  that  in  the 
place  of  the  Sabbath  tlie  Lord's  Day  was  instituted 
a  day  to  be  necessarily  observed  are  greatly  mistaken.' 
It  is  right  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  on  which 
men  t^lionld  rest  from  ihvir  labours,  and  have  leisure 
and  time  to  assemble  together  for  Divine  worehip,  but 
under  the  dispensation  of  Christian  liberty  the  obser- 
vance of  daya  is  '  not  a  matter  of  necessity/  *  If  any 
one,'  Lnther  onoe  said,  sets  up  the  obserrance  of  the 
day  'on  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  yon  to  work 
on  it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to 
do  anything  that  shall  remoye  this  encroachment  on 
Christian  liberty/  'To  think  that  working  on  the 
Lord's  Day,'  said  Bucer,  'is  in  itself  a  sin,  is  a  saper- 
stition  and  a  denying  of  the  Grace  of  Christ.' 

Modem  Puritanidin  is  lar^^ely  tniced  to  Calvin,  bot 
in  its  views  of  the  nature  of  Sunday  it  can  derive 
no  countenance  from  his  writings  and  example.  He 
stated  that  the  Sabbiith  was  totally  abrogat^»(l  ;  that  it 
was  a  typical  and  shadowy  onlinance,  no  longer  re- 
quired ;  and  that  it  was  a  gross  and  carnal  error  to  * 
believe  that,  although  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  was 
changed,  its  obligation  remains.  Men  should,  indeed^ 
deyote  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  public 
worship  of  Qod  and  to  resting  from  their  work*  The 
seventh  of  onr  time  is  a  eonyenient  proportion,  bnt  the 
proportion  and  the  special  portiim  so  assigned  are  alike 
matters  of  indifference,  lie  complains  that  'Jewish 
ideas '  had  been  imported  into  this  subject,  and  he  cer- 
tainly never  intended  that  Sunday  should  bo  kept  by 
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the  suppreasion  of  all  amosemeats,  John  Knox  onoe 
fonnd  him  engaged  in  playing  a  game  of  bowls  on  Son- 
day.  Knox  himself  had  no  scrnples  aboat  supping  in 
company  on  that  day,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 

that  his  views  about  Sunday  were  in  any  way  different 
from  tliose  of  the  Continental  Reformers. 

The  llelvetic  Cuufessioii,  representing  Zwingli  and 
the  other  Swiss  Reformers,  is  very  clear  on  the  subject. 
*  In  the  Churches  of  old,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
Apostles,  not  merely  are  certain  days  in  each  week  ap- 
pointed for  religious  assemblies,  but  the  Lord's  Day 
itself  was  consecrated  to  that  purpose  and  to  holy  rest. 
This  practice  our  Churches  retain  for  worship's  sake 
and  for  charity's  sake.  Bat  we  do  not  thereby  give 
oonntenance  to  Judaic  observances  and  to  superstition. 
We  do  not  believe,  either^  that  one  day  is  more  sacred 
than  another,  and  that  mere  rest  is  in  itself  pleasing  to 
Ood.  We  keep  a  Lord's  Day,  not  a  Sabbath  Day,  by 
an  unconstrained  observance/^ 

Such  were  the  views  of  tlie  chief  Protestant  leaders 
on  the  Continent.  Those  of  the  Anglican  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  were  very  similar. 
Cranmcr  descrilx?d  Sunday  an  rei^tin^,^  for  its  authority 
on  the  Cliurf'h  and  on  tlie  magistrates,  and  he  drew  no 
distinction  between  it  and  other  holidays.  Attendance 
on  the  Anglican  service  on  Sunday  was  enforced  by 
law ;  but  in  tlie  first  year  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  or- 
dered all  clergymen  to  teach  their  parishioners  '  that 
thej  may  with  a  safe  and  quiet  conscience,  after  their 
Common  Prayer  in  time  of  harvest,  labour  upon  the 
holy  and  festival  days  over  that  thing  which  God  had 
sent ;  and  if  from  any  scrupulosity  or  qualms  of  con- 
science men  should  snperstitionsly  abstain  from  work* 
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ing  upon  those  days,  that  then  they  should  grievously 
offend  and  displease  God.'  The  theatres  during  her 
wiiole  reign  were  open  on  that  day,  and  the  afternoons, 
after  Church  serrice,  were  commonly  spent  in  rustic 
sports. 

Before  the  close  of  her  reign,  however,  a  different 
spirit  had  arisen,  and  the  Puritan  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  began  to  adopt  the  Sabbatarian  views 
which,  in  the  following  century,  so  rapidly  spread.  In 
the  second  Toltime  of  Homilies  which  was  issued  by 
order  of  Convocation  in  1563,  there  is  a  *  Homily  on  the 
Place  and  Time  of  Prayer/  which  bases  Sunday  obser- 
vance on  the  Fourth  Commandment  '  Albeit  this  com- 
mandment of  God  doth  not  bind  Christian  people  so 
straitly  to  observe  and  keep  the  utter  oereroonies  of  the 
Sabbath  Day  as  it  was  given  unto  the  Jews,  as  touch- 
ing the  forbidding  of  work  and  labour  in  time  of  great 
necessity,  and  as  touching  the  precise  keeping  of  the 
seventh  day  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  yet, 
notwithstanding,  whatsoever  is  found  in  the  Com- 
mandments appertiiining  to  tlie  law  of  Nature  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  retained  and  kept  of  all  good  Christian 
people.  And  therefore  by  this  Commandment  we 
ought  to  have  a  time  on  one  day  in  the  week  wherein 
we  onght  to  rest,  yea,  from  our  lawful  and  needful 
work/  'God's  obedient  children/  the  homily  con- 
tinues, *  should  use  Sunday  holily,  and  rest  from  their 
common  and  daily  business,  and  also  give  themselves 
wholly  to  heavenly  exercises.'*  Sunday  is  described  ss 

*Thit  Ungaage  if  Tery  like  to  the  •errloe  of  God;  and 

that  of  one  of  the  articlet  for  therefore  we  are  boand  thereia 

the  Irish  Church  drawn  op  uo-  to  rett  from  onr  commoo  and 

derthedbvetkmof  ArchDiilio|i  daily  horiiieaa,  and  to  beatow 

Unhrr  in  1615.    '  The  Smt  day  that  leianre  apon  holy  ezerdaati 

of  the  work,  which  18  the  Lord's  both  public  ■n<l  privslt'  {MS 

Vtk}'t  it  wholly  to  be  dedicated  Heaaey,  Jbect.  Yil«)* 
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the  Christian  Sabbath  daj»  and  the  writer  complains 
bitterlj  that  *  God  is  more  dtshononred  and  the  devil 
better  serred  upon  Sunday  than  upon  all  the  days  of 
the  week  beside.'  Of  'those  that  will  be  counted 
Qod's  people/  he  sajs,  many  have  giyen  np  all  thonght 
of  keeping  Sunday.  They  ride,  journey,  buy,  sell, 
keep  markets  and  fairs  on  that  day  aiui  ou  all  days 
alike,  while  others  make  Sunday  a  day  of  drunken,  . 
turbulent,  and  gluttonous  revelry.  An  admonition 
which  was  read  from  tlie  churches  af t<er  the  earthquake 
of  1580  complains  that  'the  Sabbath  days  and  holy 
days  .  .  .  are  spent  full  heathenish ly  in  taverning, 
tippling,  gaming,  playing,  and  beholding  of  bear- 
bdting  and  stage-plays,  to  the  utter  dishonour  of  God» 
impeachment  of  all  godliness,  and  unnecessary  con* 
suming  of  men's  substance.  .  .  .  The  want  of  orderly 
discipline  and  oateehising  hath  either  sent  great  nnm* 
ben,  both  jonng  imd  old,  back  again  to  Papistry,  or 
let  them  run  loose  into  godless  atheism/  * 

This  disorder  contributed  largely  to  the  reaction  to- 
wards a  Sabbatarian  observance  of  Sunday  that  grew 
up  among  the  English  PuriLius,  who  represented  in 
general  the  most  religions  class  in  England.  They 
felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  f^ivinp^  a  more  relip^ions 
cluiracter  to  the  Lord's  Day  :  but  they  wvrv  precluded 
b}'  their  tlipology  from  admitting  the  obligation  of  any 
observance  resting  on  mere  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
their  whole  teaching  had  taken  a  very  Old  Testament 
cast.  In  1580,  the  London  magistracy  obtained  from 
the  Queen  an  interdiction  of  Sunday  pUys  and  games 


'  Strype,  Annmit  0/  Am  Bt-  la  rioC  sad  i«lrai|imiie««  chieflj 

Jimmmiwm^  11.  ses.   *Tlie  Sm*  cuiMKi  by  iatcrlMM  sad  sports 

dan  not  apart  for  tin*  poblic  prmctiM^!  tm  the  «»vei  of  tliosie 

•ntl    floU'inn    worxltip   of  God  dtyt,  and  tbv  aXtcroooOa  aUtf* 
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within  the  liberties  of  the  City.  Two  years  later  an 
Accident  which  occurred  Dear  London^  iiom  the  fall- 
ing of  a  scaffold  during  some  Sunday  games  at  Paris 
Quden,  at  South wark,  was  represented  as  a  Divine 
judgment^  and  in  1585  a  measure  passed  throng 
Farliament  'for  the  better  and  more  reyerend  obser- 
Tanoe  of  tho  Sabbath/  bat  was  TOtoed  by  the  Qneen.' 
The  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  the  Sabbath, 
that  ChristianB  were  as  mnch  bonnd  as  the  ancient 
Jews  to  abstain  from  all  work  and  pleasure  on  that 
day,  was  now  constantly  preached.  A  work  by  Dr. 
Bownd,  which  first  appeared  in  1595,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  repressed  by  authority,  was  republished  in 
1606,  advocated  this  view  in  its  extreme  form,  and  met 
with  a  very  wide  acceptance.  Strype  Lei  is  us  how,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  preachers  were  maintaining  in 
the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  to  work, 
to  play  bowls,  to  make  a  feast  or  wedding-dinner  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  or  to  ring  on  that  day  more  bells  than 
a  single  one  which  was  to  summon  wonhippers  to 
prayers,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  the  most  atrocious  act  of 
murder  or  adultery.  Before  the  death  of  James  I.  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  Puritans.' 

It  met  with  great  resistance.  AVhitgift,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  the  book  of  Dr. 
Bownd  appeared,  formally  condemned  it  as  heretical, 
and  some  of  tho  more  extreme  and  aggressive  Sabba- 
tarians were  molested  bv  authoritv.  James  I.  con- 
sented  to  the  closing  of  theatre  on  Sunday,  but  when 
he  found  that  Puritan  magistrates  in  Lancashire  were 
suppiesnng  all  Sunday  games,  he  issued,  in  1618,  a 


'SUype,  Anmat»  of  the  Rt- 
formatiom^  Ui.  140^  S95-9S. 
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I)eclaration,  which  he  ordered  all  clergymen  to  read 
from  the  pulpit,  directing  tliat  after  Divine  service  his 
fiubjects  should  not  be  preveuted  or  discouraged  from 
lawful  and  hamless  recreations,  such  as  dancing,  leap- 
ing, ▼aolting,  morris-dances  and  maypoles,  provided 
anch  sports  were  held  *  in  due  and  convenient  time,  with- 
out impediment  or  neglect  of  Divine  service ;  *  though 
bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes  and  bowling,  were 
still  prohibited  on  Sunday.  The  opposition,  however, 
which  this  Declaration  prodaced  among  the  Puritan 
party  was  so  great  that  Uie  King  wisely  withdrew  the 
order  for  reading  it.* 

The  Puritan  party  were  now  rising  rapidly  to  the 
ascendant.  The  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  pas^Jed 
a  law  forbidding  any  assembly  of  peojile  out  of  their 
own  parish  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or  other  unlaw- 
ful exercises  on  the  same.^  In  the  third  Parliament 
of  Charles  I.  it  was  enacted  that  no  carriers,  waggon- 
ers or  packmen  should  be  allowed  to  tra%'el  on  that  day, 
and  that  no  botcher  should  kill  or  sell  meat  upon  it.' 
Soon  after  some  Puritan  judges  began  to  forbid  the 
celebration  of  village  feasts  and  wakes  on  Sunday,  and 
especially  certain  '  feasts  of  dedication  *  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  hold  on  the  Sunday  before  or  after  the 
day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  village  church  was  dedi- 
cat<.Hi,  and  tliry  also  of  their  own  authority  ordered  the 
clergy  to  publitli  this  decree  in  the  time  of  service, 
and  inllicied  pnnislnueiiis  un  those  who  refused  to  do 
80.*  Great  discontent  was  aroused  by  these  mcii^urts, 
and  it  induced  Charles,  at  the  advice  of  Laud,  to  pub- 


»G«rdinpr>  Ififiory  of  Eng-       «Pcitt's  1  Hit.  of  Ike  Church 

iamd/rom  the  Accession  of  Jama  of  England^  u  259-^1,  464-70. 
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lish  ill  1<I33  the  '  Hook  of  Sports/  which  tills  such  a 
conspicuous  liud  dis^tstrous  place  in  the  historv.  of  the 
Englisli  rebellion.  It  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  the 
Declaration  of  James  1.  ,  with  a  short  addition  formally 
authorising  the  dedication  feasts  and  other  village  fes- 
tivals, as  long  as  they  were  celebrated  without  dis-  *, 
order ;  the  judges  of  assize  were  commanded  '  to  see 
that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of  onr  loyal  and 
dutiful  people  in  or  for  their  lawful  recreations,  having 
first  done  their  duty  to  Qod  and  contiiiiiing  in  obedi- 
ence to  UB  and  to  onr  laws/  and  it  was  ordered  that 
this  Pedaiation  shonld  be  read  in  every  parish  church. 
At  the  subsequent  trial  of  Arcfahishop  Laud^  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he  *  held  that 
Sunday  is  no  Sahbath/ 

There  are  few  things  in  ecclesiastical  history  niore 
remarkable  than  the  speed  and  power  with  which  the 
Puritan  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  pervaded  British  Pro- 
testantism. It  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  supreme  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Commonwealth.  It  moulded  by  its 
influence  the  whole  religious  life  and  character,  both 
of  Scotland  and  New  England,  and  it  affected,  though 
mucli  less  powerfully,  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  the 
Continent  In  England,  the  advantage  of  a  more  re- 
ligious mode  of  spending  Sunday  than  had  hitherto 
b^n  common  was  felt  hy  numbers  who  rejected  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  KiMitoration, 
which  brought  back  many  things,  did  not  bring  back 
the  Sunday  of  Elisabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts.  The 
'Book  of  S[>orts*  never  revived.  The  village  dedica- 
tion festivals  were  not  restored.  The  theatres  and  all 
other  places  of  public  amusement  remained  closed. 
Among  the  Dissenting  bodies,  Sabbatarian  views  still 
continued  to  prevail,    in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
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great  majority  of  divines  Ix'tween  the  Kefitoraiion  and 
the  rise  of  the  Evangelical  movement  were  not  Sabba- 
tarians, bur  liiov  cordially  supported  an  observance  of 
Sunday  which,  though  much  less  strict  than  that  of 
Scotland  and  Ne#  Engiaiid,  wm  very  different  from 
that  which  had  once  prerailed  in  EngiMod,  and  which 
itill  existod  on  the  Continent. 

By  a  law  of  OharlM  IL  all  Sunday  lahonr  was  for- 
bidden ;  no  article  except  milk  coold  on  that  daj  be 
expoaed  for  sale,  no  hacknejr  coaches  and  other  poblic 
conrejances  were  allowed  to  ply  their  trade,  and  no 
legal  process  could  be  executed,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.'  The  restrictions  on 
public  conveyances  were  gradually  relaxed  in  tlie  eigli- 
teenth  century,  as  road^  were  improved  and  towns 
and  travelling  increased  ;  but  in  the  first  'juarter  of 
that  century  we  find  the  Chancellor,  Lord  llarcourt, 
stopped  by  a  constable  for  driving  through  Abingdon 
at  a  time  of  public  senrice.  In  the  higher  ranks,  the 
observance  of  Sunday  was  probably  less  strict  than 
among  the  middle  class.  The  Lutheran  edocation  of 
many  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  and  the  foreign 
travelling  and  general  religions  indifference  of  the 
upper  classes^  contribated  to  mitigate  it.  Cabinet 
Cimncils,  Cabinet  dinners.  Court  entertainments,  and 
fashionable  card -parties  and  receptions,  were  frequent 
on  Sunday  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  Siniday  travelling 
and  Suiulav  excursions  hud  hwcunr  vtrv  common. 
Sunday  newspapers  had  arisen,  and  Hyde  Park  was 
thronged  ou  that  day  with  the  carriages  and  lioriseii  of 


•      Car.  II.  c.  7.    A  !n»  of  Art  of  Ann»»     Anur.  c.  9,  •-  8J 
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the  rich.  The  Methodist  and  Evangelical  moTement, 
however^  was  intensely  Sabbatarian,  and  it  deeply  in- 
flaenced  both  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Ohnrch  and 
the  cnstoniB  of  society.' 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  donbt  that  this  reaction 
towards  Sabbatarianism,  which  was  yery  perceptible 
during  the  last  years  of  tlie  eighteenth  ccTitury  und 
during  the  first  thirty  or  forty  ye-ars  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  now  spent  its  force.  Public  opinion  in 
England,  and  still  more  in  Scotland,  has  on  this  sub- 
ject greatly  ehanged.  In  most  classes  uiul  districts 
an  amount  of  8uuday  relaxation  has  become  habitual 
which  would  once  have  been  severely  reprobated,  and 
the  changed  vicM^s  about  Sunday  will  probably,  sooner 
or  later,  affect  legislation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  legal  prohibition  of  all  Sanday 
labour  had  a  religions  origin,  and,  according  to  modern 
principles,  no  restriction  based  solely  on  a  contested 
theologicid  doctrine  should  be  generally  enforced  by 
law.  The  restriction  is  imposed  on  mnltitndes  who 
feel  no  religious  obligation  to  observe  it,  and  it  falls 
with  special  hardship  upon  the  Jews,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  own  Sabbath,  are  compelled  to  observe  another 
day  of  rest,  inijM)sed  by  a  religion  which  they  repudi- 
ate, in  commemoration  of  an  event  which  they  deny, 
and  in  the  phice  of  an  ordiiuiuce  which  they  believe  to 
be  of  eternal  obligation.  If  these  considerations  re- 
mained alone,  thev  would  liave  an  irresistible  force. 
But  another  set  of  oonsideratioua,  which  had  either  no 
part,  or  only  a  very  subsidiary  part,  amcog  the  motives 
of  the  original  l^gisbtors,  have  come  impidiy  into  the 

1  For  the  history  of  Sunday  Eigldtntk  Century^  11.  513-19. 

obterrftnce  in  the  ei;rht(M?nth  mnd  my  own  Ifisi.  of  Em^am^ 

ceDtarr,  tee  Abbey  and  Over-  thg  EigkitttUk  Ctmimry^  iii-  14- 
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fongroand.  It  ia  now  very  generally  recognised  that 
a  periodical  and  complete  Buspension  of  severe  work  is 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  the  happiness,  to  the 
health,  to  the  fall  moral  and  intellectual  deyelopment 
of  men,  and  that  one  day  in  seven  is*  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  rest  which  meets  this  want  Of  all  the 
failures  of  the  French  Revolution,  none  was  more  com- 
jili  te  than  the  substitution  of  a  tenth  for  a  seventh  day 
of  msty  wlilch  they  establislied  and  attempted  to  en- 
force by  law.  The  innovation  passed  away  withont  a 
protest  or  a  regret,  and  the  proportion  wliich  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  Churches  had  assigned  was  resumed. 
One  of  the  lir-^t  measures  of  the  Government  of  the 
Bestoration  was  a  severe  law  enforcing  the  obserTance 
of  Sunday,  which  is  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  closing  all  drink-shops  and  refreshment-rooms  dur- 
ing the  honra  of  Mass  in  towns  of  less  than  50,000  in* 
habitants.  After  the  Rerolution  of  ISSO  it  fell  into 
almost  complete  desuetude.'  In  1880  it  was  formally 
repealed.^ 

If  a  man^  by  working  on  Sunday,  affected  himself 
alone,  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  would  have  any 

Tight  to  inUrfere  with  liini,  hut  in  the  keen  competition 
of  industry  this  is  imjKissible.  A  shop  or  a  man u fac- 
tory which  was  open  on  Sunday  would  naturally  dis- 
t^iuec  Its  comjietitors,  and  a  small  minority  would  thnn 
always  have  it  in  their  power  to  enforce  Sunday  labour 
on  a  large  majority.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  law 
is  justified  in  imposing  the  restriction  on  all ;  and 
when  this  general  prohibition  is  found  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  great  advantage.  legislators  naturally  hesitate 
to  admit  exceptions  which,  though  plausible  or  justifi- 


I  SccOicTftlier,  Or/aniio/toit  >  Uit  hauz,  Herendieaiions 
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able  ii\  themselves,  might  tend  to  weaken  its  force. 
The  foundation  of  the  law,  howe?6r,  is  being  changed. 
It  wae  originally  enacted  mainlj  or  excluBivdy  on  reli- 
gioiu  grounds.  It  is  now  defended  by  its  best  support- 
ers on  secular  and  utilitarian  grounds^  though  it  still 
derives  a  great  additional  weight  and  populwity  from  j 
the  fact  that  a  strong  religious  sentiment  is  behind  it. 

In  Continental  countries,  and  especially  in  France, 
the  advantages  of  the  Sunday  rest  are  being  more  and 
more  felt ;  an<l  not  tlic  less  so  since  the  French  (Jovern- 
ment  has  coaipieLtjly  dissociated  itself  fruni  Catholi- 
cism. In  Germany,  a  new  hiw  cume  into  force  in  1893 
which  closed  nil  shops  on  Sunday,  except  for  a  few 
hours.'  The  Catholic  Socialists  make  a  Sunday  rest 
enforced  by  law  one  of  their  leading  demands ;  but  the 
same  demand  has  been  included  in  the  programmes  of 
most  of  the  Socialist  bodies,  which  are  hostile  to  reli- 
gion. It  is  part  of  the  general  movement  for  shorten- 
ing by  law  the  hours  of  labour.  In  the  Berlin  Labour 
Conference  of  1890  the  representatives  of  the  different 
Powers  were  almost  equally  divided  on  this  subject, 
though  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  prohibition 
on  Sunduv  of  the  hibour  of  women  and  children.' 
Some  ])re8sure  has  been  ])ut  uj>oii  Guvernments  to  *>ct 
the  example  by  discontinuing  on  that  day  manual 
labour  on  public  works.  In  1874,  five  great  railway 
companies  in  France  petitioned  the  Government  to 
close  the  services  of  '  petite  vitesse/  but  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  refused  the  permission.* 

As  might  be  expected,  in  oonntries  where  the  Sunday 


•  See  on  thin  law  a  report 
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refit  is  unsupported  either  by  law  or  by  strong  religious 
sentiment  the  dcniand  for  it  varies  much  with  indus- 
trial conditions.  It  is  Btrongest  in  huge  towns  and 
manufactories,  wliere  the  pressure  and  coni])etition  of 
labour  tlnoughout  tlie  year  are  greatest.  It  is  nuicji 
weaker  in  districts  where  life  moves  slowly,  where  la- 
bour is  never  either  intense  or  incessant  or  keenly 
competitiTe,  and  where  the  distractions  of  amusement 
are  Tery  lew.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  law  pre- 
venting a  farmer  from  working  on  his  own  land  coald 
be  enforced  in  any  country  where  it  has  not  been  long 
since  established  on  religions  gronuds,  and  a  new  law 
enforcing  cessation  of  labour  would  also  be  yery  un- 
popular in  places  of  pleasure-resort,  where  both  hard 
work  and  lairge  profits  are  restricted  to  the  few  weeks 
or  months  of  a  Isshionable  season. 

In  its  broad  lines,  however,  the  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day labour  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  met  with 
almost  universal  iiccepiance,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
very  minor  questions  that  might  be  raised.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  L'xaggoraU'd  tiling  to  proliihit  harvest- 
work  in  the  critical  weeks  during  whicii  tlie  prosjKirity 
of  the  farmer  so  largely  depends  on  the  prompt  use  of 
erery  hour  of  fine  weather.  Work  that  Is  in  no  sense 
competitive,  such  as  the  work  of  a  man  in  his  own 
garden,  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  competitive 
labour ;  and  a  wise  tolenmce  is  accorded  to  Tarious 
small  industries,  chiefly  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
the  Tery  poor,  or  of  those  who  are  enjoying  a  holiday 
in  the  eountiy.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  genemt 
legislative  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  secures  a  great 
blessing  to  the  community,  and  a  blessing  whicli  could 
not  in  any  oilier  way  be  attained.  I^ookiiig  at  the 
question  from  a  merely  physical  and  indu&trial  i>oini 
of  view,  it  caauot  be  doubted  that  the  average  h<i«UU)« 
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strength,  aud  working  power  of  the  race  are  immensely 
increased  by  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  rest  which 
the  iSuudav  hoUdav  secures.  Tlie  addition  it  makes  to 
human  happiness,  the  benefits  it  bestows  on  those  large 
classes  whose  whole  weekday  lives  are  spent  in  labour 
too  jading  and  incessant  to  leave  any  margin  or  dispo- 
'  sition  for  mental  culture,  can  hardly  be  oTerestimated.  . 
These,  however,  are  not  its  only  advantages.  Though 
an  enlightened  modern  legislator  will  refrain  from 
basing  any  restrictive  law  on  a  contested  theological 
dogma»  and  wOl  hesitate  much  before  undertaking  to 
make  men  moral  hy  law^  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  mofml  results  of  his  legislation.  No  one  who  knows 
England  will  doubt  that  the  existence  of  an  enforced 
holiday  primarily  devoted  to  religious  worship  has  con- 
tributed enortuuusly  to  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  nation,  to  give  depth,  seriousness,  and  sobriety  to 
the  national  diameter,  to  save  it  from  being  wholly 
sunk  in  selfish  pursuits  and  material  aims. 

On  tlie  whole,  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  has 
been  at  once  the  earliest  and  most  successful  of  the 
small  and  dangerous  class  of  measures  that  are  in- 
tended to  regulate  and  restrict  the  labour  of  men» 
The  question,  however,  of  Sunday  amusements  is 
wholly  different  from  tliat  of  Sunday  labour,  aud 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  great  e%i1s 
liave  followed  from  Sabhatarian  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  human  race 
have  the  character  and  the  disposition  that  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  spend  a  whole  day  iu  devotional 
exercises,  and  an  attempt  to  force  men  of  another  type 
into  such  a  life  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  dangerous  re- 
bound. All  relipion  becomes  distasteful  and  discrt  diti'd, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  perspective  is  fatally  imjaired. 
It  is  no  ejuiggeration  to  say  that  there  have  been 
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periods  and  districts  in  Scotland  m  wiiich  to  dance,  to 
play  the  pianOf  or  eveu  to  walk  in  the  fields  lor  pleasure 
on  SundajSy  would  have  excited  as  much  scandal  as 
some  graye  act  of  commercial  fraud  or  of  seznal  im- 
morality. It  has  often  been  noticed  how  commonly 
children  broaght  up  with  great  strictness  in  severely 
religions  families  fall  into  evil  ways,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fBCt  is  very  ohvions.  They  have  come  to 
associate  the  whole  religions  side  of  their  teaching  with 
a  repelling  gloom,  with  irksome  and  nnnatural  restraint. 
Being  tauglit  to  aim  perpetually  at  a  temperament  and 
an  ideal  wholly  uusuited  to  their  characters,  they  fail 
to  attain  the  type  of  excellence  which  was  well  within 
their  reach.  The  multiplication  of  unreal  duties  and 
the  confusion  of  harmless  pleasures  with  vice,  destroy 
the  moral  proportion  and  balance  of  their  natures,  and 
as  soon  as  the  restraining  hand  is  withdrawn  a  com^ 
plete  moral  anarchy  ensues.  A  severe  Sabbatarian 
legislation  has  a  similar  effect  upon  a  nation.  De- 
priving the  people  of  innocent  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  some  of  the  tastes  that 
do  most  to  civilise  them,  it  has  often  a  distinctly  de* 
moralising  inflnence.  Men  who  have  not  the  dtspoei* 
tion  to  spend  the  day  in  a  constant  round  of  religions 
exercises,  not  unnaturally  learn  to  spend  it  in  absolute 
torpor  or  in  drunken  vice,  Tljose  have,  indeed,  much 
to  answer  for  who  have  for  generations  deprived  the 
]K>or  of  all  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  mental 
improvement  on  their  only  holiday. 

Of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  time, 
few,  I  think,  are  more  gratifying  than  the  growth  of  a 
more  rational  conception  of  Sunday;  In  dealing  with 
Sunday  amnsements,  much  consideration  mnst  be  paid 
to  public  opinkm,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  labour 
they  entail.  There  is  a  wise  and  general  consensus  of 
Tou  II.  a 
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opinion  tliat  they  ebould  be,  in  the  main,  rcpfrirted  to 
the  afternoons,  and  that  the  mornings  should  be  re- 
aerved  lor  religious  exercises.    Many  forms  of  amuse* 
ment,  sach  as  those  of  the  pedestrian,  the  fiBherman, 
and  the  cricketer,  involve  no  addition  to  Sunday  labour ; 
while  othersy  such  as  country  excursiona  and  the  open- 
ing of  mnaeuma  and  libraries,  involve  an  amount  of 
labour  that  is  infiniteaimal  in  proportion  to  the  great 
benefits  they  produce.   The  value  of  a  country  excur- 
sion to  the  denizens  of  our  crowded  towns  can  hardly 
be  overrated,  and  with  the  growth  of  towns  and  the 
increasing  stress  and  competition  of  labour  it  is  con- 
tinually increasing.    To  secure  a  weekly  holida,}  for 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  whose  Sunday 
labour  is  ueccss^iry  for  the  attainment  of  this  iuedtinia- 
ble  blessing  is  a  mere  question  of  organisation  and 
money,  and  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  easy  by  the  large 
profit  which  the  »Sunday  holidays  always  produce.  One 
effect  ol  opening  on  Sunday  museums  and  galleries 
which  are  now  open  only  on  weekdays,  would  probably 
be  a  redaction  of  the  labour  of  the  attendants  from  six 
days  in  the  week  to  five  and  a  half.   Public  require- 
ments would  be  amply  satisfied  with  admission  to  these 
museums  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  a-ould  not 
be  the  smallest  difiiculty  in  closing  them  on  one  whole 
weekday,  as  is  done  in,  I  believe,  every  Continental 
capital. 

No  way  of  spending  a  Sunday  aftenKX)n  can  be  more 
harmless,  and  not  many  are  more  profitable,  than  in  a 
museum  or  picture-^llery,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
wroiif]^  in  olosin^^  institutions  wliich  are  gui)jH)rted  by 
public  mon€»y  against  the  classes  who  Imve  most  labour 
and  fewest  enjoyments  oc  the  one  day  on  which  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  them.  In  £ngland,  the 
educational  advantages  of  such  institutions  are  pecu- 
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liarlj  needed.  Protestantism  has  many  merits,  bnt  it 
does  nothing  for  the  aesthetic  educulion  of  the  people  ; 
while  the  eminently  pictorial  worahip  and  the  highly 
onuunented  churches  of  Catholicism  bring  men  in  con- 
stant contact  with  images  and  ceremonies  that  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and,  in  some  degree,  refine  the 
taste.  From  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even  of  the 
Tndors,  England  has  been  fall  of  masterpieces  of 
ancient  art,  bat  Tery  few  poor  men  who  did  not  hap- 
pen  to  have  been  servants  in  some  great  man's  honse 
can  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  picture 
before  the  opening  of  Dulwich  Gallery  in  1817,  and 
of  the  National  Gallery  in  1824.  The  taste  for  public 
gardens,  as  a  really  popular  taste,  is  very  modern. 
The  liberality  of  groat  noblemen  who  commonly  throw 
open  their  parks  to  piiblie  enjoyment,  the  opening  of 
the  tirst  English  Zoological  Garden  in  London  in  1828, 
the  opening  of  Kew  and  Hampton  Court  on  Sanday,  the 
great  movement  whicli  has  been  8o  conspionons  in  onr 
day  for  forming  people's  {xirks,  throwing  open  squares 
and  gardens  that  had  formerly  been  the  exclnsiTe 
possession  of  a  few,  admitting  all  classes  to  botanical 
and  other  gardens  on  Sunday,  and  permitting  bands  to 
play  in  parks  and  gardens  on  that  day,  have  all  con- 
irtbated  to  its  formation.  It  has  been  an  nnmtxed 
benefit.  All  good  judges  have  noticed  the  improve- 
ment of  manners  and  the  increaiied  juiwer  of  harmless 
and  decorous  enjoyment  among  the  Enprlish  pour  dur- 
ing the  nineteontl)  century,  and  it  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  more  rational  employment  of  Sunday.  The 
great  provincial  towns  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
supported  the  moToment,  and,  while  endowing  with 
gnsat  liberality  mnsenms  and  public  libraries^  they  have 
generally  opened  them  on  Sundays.  In  a  remarkable 
petition  which  was  presented  to  Convocation  in  1892» 
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it  was  stated  that  thirty-fonr  mttsenmsy  art  galieries, 
and  librarisB  in  the  kingdom  were  open  on  that  day. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  moTement  is  des- 
tined to  extend,  though  probably  by  gradual  steps, 
and  not  without  some  opposition.  The  Saturday  half- 
holida}',  it  has  been  truly  said,  has  mitigated,  though 
it  has  certainly  not  removed,  the  grievance  of  the 
Sunday  closing  of  public  institutions.  In  most  con- « 
stituencies  there  are  probably  electors  holding  strong 
Methodist  and  Evangelical  views  of  Sunday  with  such 
an  intensity  of  religious  conviction  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  subordinate  all  party  questions  to  their  en- 
forcement^ and,  under  our  present  system  of  party 
government,  snch  men  have  naturally  a  far  greater 
political  influence  than  a  much  lai^r  body  of  men 
who  are  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening,  but  who  do  not 
attach  snch  transcendent  importance  to  the  question  as 
to  make  it  the  decisive  question  on  which  their  votes 
at  an  election  will  depend.  There  is»  also,  among  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  much  indifference  on 
the  subject.  A  taste  for  art  or  antiquity  is  an  acquired 
taste,  and  althougli  it  is  extremely  desirable  tliat  the 
poor  should  acquire  it,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  until 
they  have  had  some  means  of  gratifying  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  too  coniinonly  regardeil  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
question  for  tiiose  who  are  commonly  oilleil  *  the  work- 
ing classes.'  It  concerns  at  least  equally  the  many 
thousands  of  hard-working  men  and  women  who  are 
employed  in  shops^often  in  small  shops,  where  a 
Saturday  half-holiday  does  not  exist  In  this  class 
the  taste  for  music  and  art  is  stronger  than  among  the 
so-called  working  classes ;  but  they  are  not  an  oigaais- 
ing  and  agitating  class,  and  their  political  weight,  under 
the  influence  of  modem  democratic  changes,  has  sensibly 
diminished. 
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In  the  trade  unions,  also,  there  is  some  div'ision  of 
opinion  on  the  enhject  totally  unconnected  with  reli* 
gion.  Pkris  is  the  Continental  city  with  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  most  familiar,  and  many  persons  are 
accostomed'to  speak  of  the  Parisian  Sunday  as  the  one 
altematiTe  to  the  English  one  ;  though,  in  truth,  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  the  Sunday  in  which 
fiho])sarc  shut  and  labour  sus|>ended,  while  amusement 
is  encouraged,  is  very  familiar.  The  limitation  of  honi-s 
of  liibour  is  one  of  the  strongest  present  onthnsiasms  of 
the  working  classes,  and  it  has  led  some  of  them  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  dislike  on  the  opening  of  insti- 
tutions that  would  imply  some  labour.  They  fear  that 
it  would  lead  to  general  Sunday  labour,  and  they  very 
justly  believe  that,  if  they  worked  generally  for  eoven 
instead  of  six  days  in  the  week,  the  market  rate  of  their 
wagea  would  not.be  higher  than  at  present 

Apprehensions  of  this  kind  appear  to  me  wholly  chi- 
merioil  and  they  are,  I  belioTe,  only  entertained  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  working  classes.  The  distinction 
between  the  opening  of  places  of  amusement  and  the 
continuance  of  ordinary  labour  on  Sunday  is  so  olcar 
and  intelligible  that  it  could  hardly  be  overlooked. 
The  opening  of  museums  and  galleries  on  that  day,  as 
I  have  said,  would  proba)>]y  rather  tend  to  diminish 
tlnni  u>  increase  labour ;  it  would  be  uti  esjiecial  benefit 
to  the  labouring  eiasscs,  and  it  might,  i)erha[w,  give 
some  employment  to  the  Jews,  who  have  a  peculiar 
gncTance  under  our  present  Sunday  laws,'  though  that 

'  In  m  r^^\r  to  «  <!«>pntAtion  Jewi^Ti  dpnominiitioii,  wbo  hare 

lo  farour  of  Sundaj  o)M*oinK  of  their  SahitiUh  on  ibe  SoUinli^, 

muteniM,  Ilecemher  14,  artf  wiUing  to,  and  do,  giTe  tlmr 

Mr.  Aclattd,  thr  Vice-Pretideiit  0rrvicos  on  what  to  tbrm  U  m 

of  the  Coancil  of  K(1u<«ti«»n,  wofk-(!«r,  for  tlie  purpoi^c  of 

Mid:  *I  undcntanfl  time  in  Bir-  sMisting  in  Um  auueiMD  aod  li* 

siuogluiai  ct'xtAiu  persouA  ul  the  bnry,* 
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grievanoe  has  been  moch  mitigated  by  Acts  of  1871 
and  1878,  which  gave  them  some  considerable  rights  of 
Sunday  laboorA  No  one  who  has  realised  the  immense 
strength  and  organisation  which  the  operatives  have 
acquired  in  dealing  with  their  employers^  and  the  com* 
manding  influence  they  now  exercise  on  l^islation, 
can  believe  that  general  Sunday  labour  could  possibly 
be  forooil  upon  them  contrary  to  their  will.  At  the 
same  tumi,  these  various  forms  of  suspicion,  apathy, 
and  oppositiou  have  retarded  tlie  movement,  anti  alone 
])reveiit  its  complete  attainment.  If  tho;«('  who  would 
he  most  benefited  by  the  Sunday  opening  o£  museums 
and  galleries  demanded  it  with  real  earnestness,  uo  one 
can  doubt  that  Farliament  would  be  quite  ready  to 
vote  for  it.* 

The  arguments  that  apply  to  the  opening  of  mu- 
seums and  picture  galleries  on  Sunday  may  be  extended 
to  some  other  forms  of  amusement^  such  as  Sunday 
lectures  and  Sunday  concerts;  and  the  rule  forbidding 
tite  taking  of  money  has  no  real  value  or  meaning. 
The  opeiYing  of  theatres  on  Sunday  would,  howerefy 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  English  public 
feeling,  be  exceedingly  inexpc^ilient.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  argued  with  plausibility  that  the  fact  that  some 
persons  object  to  a  particular  amusement  is  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  they  should  not  participate  in  it,  but 
is  uo  reason  why  others  should  be  deprived  of  it.  This, 


^ '  See  Jc%'ons*8  Siofe  tn  nriSa*  It  has  not  been  found  neces.«ary 

Han  fo  Lahour,  pp.        05.  to  shut  thf^in        ji  wrrk  (l«v. 

*  Sii)c«  thtsc  pages  were  writ-  Their  arc  so  iar^^e  Ihat 

ten  A  resolution  of  tbe  IIoum  the  Sandaj  work  of  each  at* 

of  Comnotis  has  thiovii  opra  tends  nt  fs  only  ocejtioaal,  and 

mnteum?  and  prcturo  pallcrics  lis  it  is  not  compulsorv,  and  as 

on  Suntlav,  Mfid  I  ho  nieiwure  extra        i*"  ^'iven,  it  has  |IR^ 

has  proveii  emmentijr  popular.  Uuced  uo  diM-DiueoU 
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however,  is  rather  an  argument  o£  the  school  than  of 
the  senate.  It  may  be  urged  with  great  force  against 
tlie  impoeitiou  of  a  new  restriction,  but  it  has  muck 
ien  weight  when  it  is  a  question  of  removing  a  restric- 
tion which  has  existed  with  general  acceptance  for 
centuries*  and  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits, 
traditions  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  No  wiae  legisla- 
tor will  needlessly  offend  or  scandalise  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  the  opening  of  theatres  on  Sunday, 
which  scarcely  excited  a  remonstrance  under  Elizabeth, 
would  undoubtedly  be  bitterly  resented  under  Victoria. 

With  Sunday  amusements  in  private  life  the  legisla- 
tor should  iiave  no  concern.  Hardly  any  law  upon  tlie 
Statute  Book  seems  to  me  a  more  silly  or  uujustitiablo 
infringement  of  liberty  than  that  which  still  makes  it 
criminal  for  a  man  to  »lioot  a  pheasant  or  partridge 
on  his  own  grounds  upou  Sunday  or  Christmas  Day,^ 
though  he  may  shoot  wildfowl,  or  woodcock,  or  snipe, 
as  these  birds  are  not  inolnded  under  the  legal  defini* 
tion  of  game,  and  though  no  restriction  is  imposed  on 
Sunday  fishing. 

The  duty  and  the  expediency  of  watching  closely  the 
ourrents  of  public  opinion,  and  abstaining  from  all  nn* 
necessary  changes  in  customs  and  traditions,  introduce 
Into  all  wise  systems  of  legislation  a  large  amount  of 
inconsistency  and  incoherence,  and  are  very  unfavour- 
able to  any  Bv^tcmatic  and  strictly  logical  treatment  of 
the  subject.  One  bad  thing  will  lie  forbidden,  and 
suppressed  by  law  ;  another  thing,  w  hich  is  equally  bad, 
will  be  forbidden  by  law,  but  generally  toleratcil.  A 
thinl,  whicli  tlic  rnoralipt  will  regard  as  cqunlly  blama- 
bie,  will  be  perfectly  legal.  Concessions  will  be  made 
in  <Mie  direction,  while  restrictions  that  are  in  argn- 
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ment  incompatible  with  them  are  maintained  ;  and 
difiterent  principles  and  motives  of  action  are  admitted 
in  legislation,  no  one  of  which  is  pushed  consistently 
to  its  lull  logical  consequences.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  well  undei'stood  that  the  sphere  of  criminal  legisla* 
tion  and  the  sphere  of  morals  are  not  coextensiTe^  bnt  at 
the  same  time  they  are  closely  and  manifestly  connect- 
ed. In  gradnating  penalties,  in  admitting  circum- 
stances of  extenuation  and  aggraTation,  every  legishi- 
tor  and  administiutor  of  law  mnst  necessarily  consider 
moral  guilt.  No  system  of  law  which  failed  to  do  so 
could  subsist,  for  public  opinion  would  refuse  to  ratify 
it8  sentences.  Except  in  some  rare  cases  of  political 
offences,  which  fall  rather  under  the  category  of  ncia 
of  war  than  of  acts  of  crime,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
inflict  the  highest  legal  penalty  upon  acts,  however 
disastrous  to  society,  which  were  felt  to  involve  little 
or  no  moral  guilt. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  consistent  attempt  can  be 
successfully  made  to  niake  the  degrees  of  guilt  and  the 
degrees  of  punishment  coincide.  Many  acta  that  are 
grossly  immoral  lie  wholly  beyond  the  domain  of  the  law. 
Many  acts  which  the  law  treats  as  misdemeanors  in- 
Tolve  as  much  moral  turpitude  as  acts  which  the  law 
pronounces  to  be  felonies.  Murder  is,  undoubtedly, 
morally  us  well  as  le^rally,  a  worse  crime  than  fraud,  yet 
it  would  not  l>e  ditlicnlt  to  point  to  particular  instances 
of  fraud  which  imply  a  greater  moral  tnrjntude  than 
particular  instances  of  murder.  The  mo  ml  guilt  of  a 
man  who  fires  at  another  with  the  intention  of  mur* 
dering  him  is  precisely  the  same  whether  he  misses 
his  victim  or  simply  wounds  him  or  kills  him,  though 
to  each  of  these  cases  a  different  penalty  would  be  as- 
signed. Many  a  criminal  has  escaped  the  gallows  be- 
cause a  good  constitution  has  enabled  his  victim  to  snr- 
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▼iYe  an  injnry  under  which  a  weaker  constitution  would 
have  pnncumbed.  A  man  may  make  himself  so  mad 
with  drink  that  he  has  no  more  power  ol  judging  or 
controlling  his  acta  than  a  somnambulist  or  a  Innatic. 
If  in  this  state  he  commits  a  crime,  his  drunkenness  is 
the  true  essence  and  measure  of  his  guilt  Yet  the 
law  will  only  punish  extreme  drunkenness  by  the  light* 
est  of  penalties,  while  it  will  punish  with  perpetual 
servitude,  and  perhaps  death,  acts  that  may  be  blindly 
committed  under  its  influence.  The  penalties  at- 
tached to  u  crime  are  constantly  increased,  nut  because 
there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  its  immorality,  but  because  it 
has  become  more  frequent,  more  easy,  more  dangerous. 
Externai  provocations  are  largely  considered  in  extenu- 
ating crime,  but  the  law  can  take  no  cognisance  of  the 
equally  real  {mlliating  circumstances  of  a  nature  which 
was  originally  perverted  or  debilitated  by  hereditary 
influences,  and  which  has  grown  from  childhood  to 
maturity  in  hopeless  ignorance  and  poverty,  amid  all 
the  associations  and  contagion  of  rice* 

All  that  can  be  safely  done  is  to  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  on  which  the  legislator  should  pro- 
oeed,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  cases 
in  which,  uiuUr  the  stress  of  some  strong  ex[)ediency, 
these  principles  may  be  overborne.  The  enforcement 
of  tlie()lu;:i<jal  doctrines,  or  of  obligations  resting  solely 
ou  theological  doctrine,  is  now  generally  recogiiise<l  iis 
beyond  ihv  sphere  of  the  criminal  law,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  immonilitv  of  adult  men  it  sliould  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  regard  its  effects  on  the  general  well- 
being  of  society.  If  a  man*s  bad  acts  affect  himself 
alone,  or  if  they  only  affect  adult  men  who  Toluntarily 
•hare  in  them,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they 
ought  not  to  he  brought  within  the  coercire  prorince 
ol  law*   Thej  may  be  matters  for  argument,  remoU'^ 
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strancf ,  reprobation,  but  thej  are  not  mbjecte  for 

legialative  penalties. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
more  advaaeed  thiukers  of  the  first  lialf  of  the  present 
century,  and  witli  the  writings  oi  at  least  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  thinkers  of  our  own  generation,  will 
probably  regard  this  as  a  timid,  hesitating,  and  imper- 
fect statement  of  a  great  principle.  The  lines  of  right 
and  wrong  in  these  matters  may,  according  to  those 
thinkersy  be  mnch  more  firmly  and  inflexibly  drown, 
<  Jgrery  one,'  says  Kant,  *  may  seek  his  own  happi- 
nees  in  the  way  that  seems  good  to  himself,  provided 
that  he  infringe  not  such  freedom  of  others  to  strive 
after  a  similar  end  as  is  consistent  with  the  freedom 
of  idl  according  to  a  possible  general  law/  'If  my 
action  or  my  condition  generally  can  coexist  with 
the  freedom  of  every  other  accoHing  to  a  universal 
law,  any  one  does  nie  a  wrong  who  hinders  me  iii  the 
performance  of  this  action  or  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  condition/  *  Every  man/  writes  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  'is  free  to  do  that  whicli  lie  wilU,  provided 
he  infringe?  not  the  ecjual  freedom  of  any  otlier  man/ 
*  The  liberty  of  each  is  limited  only  by  the  like  liber- 
ties  of  all/ 

The  subject  was  discuRsod  with  much  elaboration 
,  by  Mill  in  bis  treatise  on  *  Liberty,'  and  a  few  lines  from 
this  work  express  very  clearly  the  conclusion  of  the 
most  liberal  thinkers  of  that  school.  '  The  sole  end 
for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of 
any  of  their  number  is  self-protection.  The  only  pur* 
]io8e  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised  over 
any  member  of  a  civilised  community  against  his  will  is 
to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good,  either  phy- 
sical or  moral,  is  not  a  snflicieut  warrant.  •  •  •  The 
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only  part  of  the  oondact  of  any  one  for  which  he  is 

amenable  to  society  is  that  which  concerns  otliers.  In 
the  part  wliich  merely  conceriis  himself,  liis  indepeu- 
dence  is  of  right,  absolute.'    This  doctrine,  iliil  ex- 
plains, applies  only  to  liiimau  beings  *  in  the  maturity 
of  tliiMr  faculties/  and  Lo  Bocieties  which  have  attained 
some  measure  of  civilisation.    '  But  as  soon  as  man- 
kind have  attained  the  aipacity  of  being  guided  to  their 
own  improvement  by  conviction  or  persuasion  (a  period 
long  ainoe  reached  in  all  nations  with  whom  we  need 
here  concern  oamlves),  compulsion,  either  in  the  di- 
rect form,  or  in  that  of  pains  and  penalties  f<Mr  non- 
compliance, is  no  longer  admissihle  as  a  means  to  their 
own  good,  and  jnstifiable  only  for  the  security  of  oth- 
ers.' We  should  all  have  liberty  '  of  doing  as  we  like, 
snbject  to  snch  conseqnences  as  may  follow,  without 
impediment  from  our  fellow-creatures,  so  long  as  what 
we  do  does  not  harm  them,  even  though  they  should 
think  our  conduct  foolish,  perverse,  or  wrong  ;  and 
from  this  liberty  of  each  individual  follows  the  liberty, 
within  the  same  limits,  of  combinutiun  among  indi- 
viduals— freedom  to  unite  for  any  purpose  not  involv- 
ing harm  to  others  ;  the  persons  combining  being 
supposed  to  be  of  full  age,  and  not  forced  or  de> 
ceived/  > 

In  carrying  out  this  principle,  Mill  argues  that  the 
only  injuries  to  socie^  which  the  law  should  punish 
are  dear,  direct,  definite  injuries.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  man,  by  depraving  his  own  nature, 
makes  himsdl  less  fitted  to  do  good  and  more  likely 
to  do  harm  to  the  community,  and  that  the  example 
of  his  vice  may  create  htand:tl,  or  proTe  contagious. 
There  must  be  '  a  definite  damage,  ur  a  detiuite  risk  of 

•  UUl'i  UUrly^  pp.  21-23,  26-17. 
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damage,  citlier  to  an  individual  or  tlie  public/  Ko 
one,  tor  instance,  should  be  punished  simply  for  being 
drunk,  but  he  may  be  rightly  punished  if,  when  he  ie 
drunk^  he  impedes  or  molests  his  neighbour,  or  if^  be- 
ing a  soldier  or  a  policeman,  he  is  drunk  on  duty. 

This  doctrine  about  the  relation  of  legislation  to 
morals  corresponds  closely  with  the  doctrine  about  the 
relation  of  industry  and  legislation  which  was  taught 
by  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers.  It  is  defended  by 
many  powerful  arguments.  It  is  urged  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community  about  right  and  wrong  is  by  no 
means  iiifallibly  correct ;  that  the  tendency  of  (Jovern- 
ment  to  encroach  upon  the  spliere  of  individual  action 
and  domestic  life  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one  ;  that 
the  limits  which  may  be  at  first  Hs:>igned  to  such  in- 
terference will  ahnost  nUvays  eveiitiuilly  be  overpassed, 
and  that  to  place  tbe  private  actions  of  men  of  ripe 
years  under  constant  Government  supervision  and  con- 
trol is  the  surest  way  to  emasculate  the  character  and 
to  withdraw  from  it  the  power  of  moral  resistance.  To 
extend  into  manhood  the  restrictive  system  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  childhood  seldom  fails  to  stunt  and  to  en- 
feeble,  and,  as  the  sphere  of  Oovemment  interference 
dilates^  the  robust,  self-reliant  elements  and  spontane- 
ous energies  of  chamcter  naturally  decline.  Yet  it  is 
these  qualities  that  are  most  essential  to  national  free- 
dom and  to  a  masculine  morality.  Men  seldom  realise 
how  much  moj-e  iinjwrtant  the  indirect  and  distant 
consequeneesj  of  their  acts  often  are  than  those  which 
are  direct  and  immetliat^?,  and  it  is  in  ita  indirect  and 
ultimuto  ctTects  that  excessive  Government  regulation 
is  es|>ecially  ])ernicious.  It  is  added  that  Government 
interfersnoe  constantly  defeats  its  own  ends.  Com- 
pression produces  reaction,  which  often  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  tlie  original  vice.   £vil  things  dri?en  from 
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publicity  and  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law  take  iu 
secret  more  dangerous  and  insidious  forms. 

Eveu  when  it  is  in  tJie  power  of  the  Government 
completely  to  soppress  some  habit  or  amusement  which 
iu  itself  produces  more  eiil  than  good»  it  by  no  means 
loUowa  that  this  suppression  is  a  real  or  an  unmixed 
gain*  It  will  often  be  found  that  this  habit,  or  amnae- 
ment,  sprisgp  from  a  ciaving  for  some  strong  excite- 
ment which  IB  deeply  planted  in  human  nature,  and 
which  in  some  periods  and  with  some  classee  has  an 
altogether  abnormal  strength,  and  the  extirpation  of 
one  more  or  less  Ticious  excitement  is  often  followed  by 
the  growth  of  another.  The  real  cure  for  tiic  vices  of 
society  must  go  to  their  roots,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
moral  and  intellectual  changes  alfecting  habits,  interests 
and  testes,  which  the  hand  of  power  can  never  produce. 

As  far  as  the  question  is  confined  to  the  criminal  law, 
it  i^pears  to  me  tliat  Mill  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
its  coercive  power  should,  in  the  case  of  adult  men,  be 
confined  as  a  general  rule  to  acts  which  are  directly  inju- 
rious to  others.  Where  an  exception  is  made,  the  onus 
prokmdi  rests  with  those  who  make  it»  and  the  case  for 
Buppresnon  ought  to  be  very  strong.  In  this,  howcYcr^ 
as  in  the  economical  field,  the  tendency  in  the  present 
generation  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  the  excep- 
tions, and  to  dwell  nitlierou  the  exceptions  than  on  tlie 
rule.  We  are  far,  no  doubt,  from  the  paternal  supervi- 
sion of  gome  branches  of  morals  wliich  tlie  Greek  philo- 
sophers advocated,  and  which  the  Roman  cens^ors  in  a 
great  degree  attained.  We  are  far  from  the  suniptunry 
laws,  and  from  the  minute  moral  regulations  that  have 
prevailed  in  some  Catholic  countries,  and  among  the 
Paritansof  the  Commonwealth,  of  Scotland,  and  of  New 
England  ;  but  British  legislation  is  also  far  from  con- 
fining ittell  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  aya- 
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tern  of  Mill.    It  condenuiB  prize-fights,  and  duels,  and 
soioidcs,  though  th^  are  pnrely  voluntary  acts  of  adult 
men.  If  a  man,  through  some  religions  scmple,  suffers 
members  of  his  family  to  die  for  want  of  medical  aid, 
he  is  punishable  by  law,  thoagh  all  parties  ooncenied 
may  fully  share  in  tiie  superstition.   Theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  placed  nnder  l^ial  censorship ;  games  that  are 
plajed  for  money  in  licensed  houses,  and  some  forms  of 
gambling  in  priyate  houses  or  in  voluntary  societies,  as 
well  as  in  public  places,  are  criminal  offences  ;  and 
under  the  guise  of  the  Lioenaing  Acts  an  increasingly 
severe  censorship  is  exercised  on  many  other  forms  of 
public  amusement.    There  are  many  persons  among  us 
who  would  forcibly  suppress  all  amusements  which  are 
coarse  or  grossly  vulgar,  or  wliicli  cause  any  kind  of 
suffering  to  animals,  or  which  can  possibly  awake  evil 
passions,  or  which  bring  together,  even  for  innocent 
purposes,  persons  of  immoral  lives.  The  sale  of  obscene 
literature  or  pictures,  even  in  a  back  room  and  to  adult 
purchasers,  is  criminal ;  and  although  unchastity,  and 
even  adultery,  are  untouched  by  the  criminal  law,  some 
forms  of  gross  priTate  immorality  are  seversly  punished 
and  some  purely  voluntary  organisations  for  jnmctising 
and  propagating  vice  are  penal. 

Sometimes  laws  of  this  kind  are  in  a  great  degree 
obsolete.  They  are  left  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  form 
a  kind  of  reserve  power  in  the  hands  of  legitslators  in 
case  some  private  vice  which  exf)erience  shows  to  be 
very  injuriou?^  to  pociety  Bhoukl  grow  and  extend. 
They  are,  however,  rarely  put  iu  force,  either  because 
they  deal  with  subjects  on  which  evidence  is  apt  to  be 
peculiarly  uncertain  and  deceptive,  or  because  the 
scandal  and  the  advertisement  of  publicity  would  in* 
crease  the  evil,  or  because  they  are  unsupported  by 
public  opinion,  or  because  their  strict  execution  would 
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bring  into  clear  relief  the  anomalies  and  inequalities 
under  which  eqnally  bad  things  can  be  done  with  im- 
punity. It  is  contended  that  the  sentence  of  law 
strengthens  the  weight  and  authority  of  moral  cen- 
sure ;  that  a  law  may  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  little-prac- 
tised vice  :  that,  whvn  public  opinion  has  undermined 
an  evil  luibit,  a  coercive  law  will  both  hasten  its  dosvn- 
fall  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  suppression  of 
duelling  in  England  was  much  more  due  to  a  change 
iu  public  opinion  than  to  law,  but  the  existence  of  a 
law  contributed  to  make  it  uniTcrsal  and  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  the  practice. 

There  may  be  great  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
eipediency  or  inexpediency  of  some  of  these  laws^  and 
in  some  respects  they  diverge  considerably  from  otiier 
legislations.  Thus»  suicide  or  attempted  suicide  is  not 
recognised  as  a  legal  crime  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. The  English  law  about  obscene  pictures  and 
books  would,  if  consistently  applied,  drive  not  a  few 
masterpieces  from  our  picture  galleries  ainl  many  chis- 
eicnl  works  from  our  libraries;  and.  as  I  have  already 
ohf?prved,  English  law  regulates  the  manner  in  which 
grown-up  men  iiiid  women  may  am  use  tiiemselves  in  u 
manner  that  would  be  thought  childish  and  intolerable 
in  many  Continental  countrie^^.  The  arguments  on 
which  such  laws  will  be  chiefly  defended  or  impngned 
are  ntilitarian  argtiments^  turning  upon  their  influence 
on  the  wellbeing  of  society.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  grounds  on  which  this  kind  of  legislation  was,  in 
most  cases,  originally  based*  During  long  periods  of 
the  worid^s  history  it  was  eonridersd  the  duty  of  the 
legislator  to  punish  immoral  acts  because  they  were 
immoral  and  oflensive  to  the  Ueity,  altogether  irresi>ec- 
tive  of  their  effects  upon  society.    A  utilitarian  basis. 
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however,  was  at  the  same  time  provided,  in  the  belief 
that  immoTRl  acta  drew  down  upon  a  nation  Divine 
jiidgmenta.  The  story  of  Sodom  and  Oomonrah,  and 
many  other  stori^,  both  in  Jewish  and  Pagan  antiqaity, 

clearly  illustrate  this  belief.  Nor  was  it  an  irrational 
one.  It  simply  translated  into  tiieological  terms  the 
great  truth  that,  when  a  nation  becomes  thoroughly 
corrupt,  all  the  elements  of  its  strength  and  wellbeing 
will  decay  and  the  period  of  its  ruin  is  at  hand.  In 
Pagan  antiquity,  also,  the  distinction  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  was  scarcely  known  :  much 
of  what,  in  Christian  times,  is  considered  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  Church  devolved  upon  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  legislation  was  to  maintain  and 
realise  a  moral  ideal. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show  the  great  difficnlty 
and  oomplexity  of  these  questions  abont  tiie  oonnection 
between  legislation  and  morals.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  is  the  attitude  the  law  should 
assume  towards  voluiitiiry  habits  which  are  the  cause 
of  great  and  widespread  misery  in  the  community. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  p\njl)lin<r.  It 
is  not  in  itself  a  crime.  Few  moralists  will  pK  tezul 
that  a  man  is  committing  an  iminoral  act  if  he  stakes 
a  few  pence  or  shillings  on  a  game  of  whist,  or  if.  on 
tlie  chanoe  of  obtaining  an  unusually  laige  return,  he 
invests  a  earn  whioh  he  oan  well  afford  in  some  highly 
fluctoating  secnrity,  or  in  some  undeveloped  mine,  or 
in  some  insuranee  or  tontine  investment.  Yet  no  one 
will  doubt  that  gambling  may  easily  become  a  passion 
searoely  lets  irresistible  and  less  injurious  than  drink, 
and  it  is  a  passion  which  is  common  to  all  latitudes 
and  to  all  stages  of  civilisation.  The  tranqail  Orien* 
tal  and  the  Indian  tava^re  arc  as  much  under  its  influ- 
ence as  the  modern  Euru|>ean. 
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Probably  its  chief  root  is  tliat  craviiig  for  excitement 
to  which  I  liave  jost  referred  as  one  of  the  deepest  and 
strongest  springs  of  human  action.   Man  is  so  consti* 

tuted  that  tranquil  pleasure  rarely  suffices  him.  There 
are  chords  m  his  being  which  must  be  touched  in  an- 
other way,  and  he  imperiously  needs  the  thrill  of  in- 
tense emotion,  even  when  that  emotion  is  far  from 
being  exclusively  pleasurable.  It  was  this  craving 
which,  ill  aiiti'^uity,  found  one  of  its  chief  vents  in  the 
fierce  joys  of  the  amphitheatre.  In  modem  Europe  it 
is  seldom  more  impressively  displayed  than  in  the  white 
heat  of  passionate  and  almost  breathless  excitement 
with  which  ten  or  twelve  thonsand  spectators  at  Seville 
or  Madrid  will  watch  some  critical  moment  in  the  bnlU 
fight.  Sospense,  and  uncertainty,  and  the  mingling 
of  strong  hopes  and  fears,  contribute  largely  to  it ;  it 
finds  a  keen  satisfaction  in  some  kinds  of  field  sports ;  it 
is  probably  the  chief  element  in  that  strangely  mingled 
pleasure  with  which  men  walch  a  painful  tragedy  on 
the  stage  ;  it  is  certainly,  in  all  times  and  countries, 
one  of  the  cliiof  sources  of  the  popularity  of  war;  it 
gives  a  spur  to  innny  noble  forma  of  heroism  and  ad- 
venture, and  much  vice  is  due  to  the  want  of  harmless 
and  sofficient  occasion  for  its  gratification.  To  this 
element  in  human  nature  gambling  powerfully  and 
directly  appeals.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  men 
will  connect  it  with  amusements  that  are  in  themselves 
purely  pleasurable^  in  order  to  stimulate  languid  or 
jaded  intenst,  to  add  a  touch  or  sting  of  passion,  even 
at  the  price  of  a  large  admixture  of  fear  and  pain* 

The  subject  becomes  especially  serious  from  the  lact 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  gambling  is 
an  increasing  evil.  In  some  Continental  countries,  and 
especially,  I  think,  in  French  waterinj?- places,  the  in- 
crease is  very  nmnifest    In  England  it  rages  wildly  in 
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many  different  spheres.  It  floiirislies  on  ii  gigantic 
scale  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  all  the  many  fields 
of  speculation.  The  nicecourBe  is  almost  wholly  under 
its  empire,  and  the  Test  place  wliich  racing  occupies 
among  English  amusements,  and  the  great  multiplica> 
tion  of  smaU  races,  have  contributed  largely  to  dissemi- 
nate the  taste  for  betting  through  all  classes  of  the 
community.  All  competent  judges  seem  agreed  that 
during  the  second  balf»  or  at  least  daring  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  centorj,  it  has  much  increased  in 
a  large  section  of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  its  prevalence  was  a  matter 
of  coustiint  complaint  ;  but  the  taste  for  gambling 
among  this  class,  like  some  other  things,  tieenis  to 
have  greatly  passed  away  during  the  long  French  war, 
and  it  is  not  until  onr  own  generation  that  there  is 
much  evidence  of  its  serious  revival.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  still  more  melancholy  feature  of  our  time  that  among 
the  poor  in  many  parts  of  England  gambling  has  of 
late  come  to  be  closely  connected  with  innocent  and 
healthy  forms  of  amusement,  such  as  football,  and,  it 
is  said,  cricket,  with  which  it  had  formerly  no  relation. 

The  same  fact  has  been  obserred  in  America*  where 
betting  at  athletic  sports  has  of  late  years  become  ex* 
oeedingly  popular,  and  where  the  great  increase  of 
gambling  appears  to  be  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  last  few  years  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  ^ew  York  have  enacted  Stite  laws  sup- 
pi'essing  different  forms  which  it  has  assnmed,  and  a 
measure  has  }>aiwed  through  Congress,  which  it  must, 
I  should  Uiink,  bo  extremely  difficult  to  enfon'e,  pro- 
hibiting the  transmission  of  gambling  matter  from 
State  to  State  by  mail,  express,  or  other  agencies.'  On 

<  Ree  an  interrtttiiig  artirlc  on  the  •apfimuiton  of  the  lottery  and 
elber  fuabUag  lo  Aowika  la  TAc  ibm*,  April  ise5. 
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both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  vast  extension  of  gambling 
has  been  a  mehincholy  and  unlooked-for  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  enormons  mnltiplication  of  newspapers  and 

newspaper-readers.  The  most  casual  observation  is 
sufficient  to  sJiow  that  the  results  of  races  and  the 
odds  of  betting  form  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
newspaper-reading  of  multitudes  who  can  seldom  or 
never  be  present  on  a  racecourse.  It  is  said  that  do- 
mestic servant?,  who  lead  very  sedentary  lives,  have 
through  such  channels  been  deeply  infected  with  this 
passion. 

English  law  deals  with  the  subject  in  an  extremelj 
capricious  manner.  Speculative  gambling  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  innumerable  forms  and  to  almost  any  possible 
extent,  and  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  suppress  the 
enormous  gambling  that  is  notoriously  connected  with 
the  racecourse.  No  form  of  amusement  In  England  is 
more  popular  than  this,  and  there  is  also  no  form  of 
amusement  which  receives  so  large  a  measure  both  of 
aristocratic  and  of  parliamentary  favour.  Lotteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  prohibited  by  several 
law8,  and  Parliament  has  wholly  ceased  to  make  use  of 
public  lotteries  as  a  financial  resource.  A  oiiriou;^  ilhis- 
tnition,  both  of  the  extreme  i>opulurity  whicii  a  small, 
and»  it  might  be  supped,  not  very  attractive  form  of 
gambling  can  attain*  and  of  the  capricious  stringency 
of  English  law,  was  furnished  in  1892  and  1893  by  the 
audden  growth  and  rapid  suppression  of  what  was  called 
'the  missing*word  competition/  The  competitor  paid 
m  shilling  and  bought  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  which 
offered  the  pussle,  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  sentence 
with  an  omitted  word,  which  the  reader  was  invited  to 
flupply.  The  proprietor  of  the  newgpa|>er  was  siiid  to 
be  cont4}nkHi  with  the  increased  sale,  and  the  shillings 
of  the  unsuccessful  com^ictitors  went  to  the  successful 
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ones.  It  was  bIiowii  that  success  iu  this  aud  iu  some 
analogous  puzzles  was  altogether  a  matter  of  cliance, 
and  not  of  skill,  and,  under  a  jurlicinl  interpretation  of 
oiu'  of  tlie  old  Act?  against  gambling,  the  practice  was 
suppressed.  It  had  acquired  during  its  short  existence 
an  astonishing  popularity.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
was  probablj  a  source  of  perfectly  harmless  amusement ; 
and  no  description  of  gambling  is^  on  tho  whole,  ioBS 
dangerous  than  that  in  which  the  gambler  iB  restricted 
to  a  small  and  defined  stake.  Varions  illegal  forms, 
howerer,  of  gambling  connected  with  charities  are 
tacitly  permitted.  Indirectly,  gambling  is  discouraged 
by  the  law  withdrawing  legal  protection  from  gambling 
debts ;  and  there  are  some  cartons  distinctions  between 
particular  games  of  chance  that  are  forbidden  while 
others  arc  peniiitted.  Gambling  iu  the  pnvacv  of  the 
family  circle  is  in  jvractiee  unniolested,  but  voluntary 
societies  of  grown-up  men  who  meet  with  this  object, 
and  who,  as  they  carefully  screen  theniHolves  from  ob* 
servation.  can  hnrdly  be  said  to  exercise  any  pernicious 
influence  by  example  or  contagion,  have  of  late  years 
been  made  the  subjects  of  much  espionage  and  of  many 
proeecutions,  the  gamblers  in  these  cases  being  nsnally 
almost  or  altogethernnpunished,  while  the  owners  of 
the  house  are  severely  punislied.  The  wisdom  of  snoh 
measures,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  amount  and 
variety  of  gambling  which  is  notoriously  practised  with 
impunity,  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful. 

There  will  be  less  dilTerence  of  opinion  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  forbidding  by  law  public  gambling  such  as 
exists  at  Monte  Carlo  and  in  the  'cercles'  and  casinos 
of  many  Continental  watering-places.  These  establish- 
ments, it  i«  true,  have  not  been  witliout  their  defend- 
ers. Oil  the  prineij)le  of  Mill  it  is  not  easy  to  condemn 
them,  ior  no  one  is  uuder  the  slightest  compulsion  to 
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take  part  in  the  game^  nor  is  there  any  concealment  or 
deception  connected  with  them.  It  has  been  argued, 
too,  by  some  who  are  not  diaoiples  of  Mill,  tliat  public 
gambling  houses  do  not  make  gambling,  but  only  con- 
centrate it  in  particular  places,  and  in  some  messnre 
regulate  and  even  restrict  it  The  inveterate  gambler 
will  always  find  occasion  for  play.  Public  play,  it  is 
Baid,  is  at  least  conduciod  with  a  fairness  wliicli  is  not 
always  found  in  secret  gambling  ;  and  the  tuxes  levied 
upon  it  minister  largely  to  the  pleasure  and  the  advan- 
tage of  tliose  uho  never  take  part  in  the  game.  It  is 
iinpossibh^  to  put  down  gambling.  If  it  exists,  it  should 
at  least  contribute  something  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
the  State.  This  can  only  be  effected  if  it  is  openly  re- 
cognised ;  and  a  country  which  derives  a  large  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  opiuin 
in  India»  has  not  much  right  to  object  to  such  a  tax« 

These  considerations,  however,  go  but  a  small  way 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  and  terrible  sum  of  ruin, 
misery  and  suicide  for  which  the  public  gaming  estab- 
lishments are  responsible.  The  man  to  whom  gam- 
bling is  a  master  passion  will,  no  doubt,  always  fiiid 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it,  but  the  gaming  estiib- 
litihmcnt  attracts  thousands  of  casual  gamblers,  wiio 
would  never  have  songlit  out  a  Fooret  haunt.  Expe- 
rience sliows  that  it  ijj  among  this  class  that  the  cata- 
strophes of  the  gaming-table  are  most  fre(|ttent.  The 
habitual  gambler,  who  plays  with  coolness  and  with 
method,  usually  in  some  degree  succeeds  in  balancing 
his  leases  and  his  gains.  It  is  the  inexperienced,  im* 
pnlsifS!,  nncalculating  gambler  whose  reckless  and  ig- 
norant  play  ends  most  frequently  in  ruin  and  suicide. 
Uoety  too,  of  those  who  are  inTetemte  gamblers  were 
at  ilmt  only  casual  gamblers,  and  imbibed  the  passion, 
which  gradually  beoune  incurable,  at  the  public  gam- 
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bling  table.  The  soppreeBion  by  law  of  pablio  gambling 
eetabliahmentB  may  not  be  as  nnmixed  a  benefit*  or  as 
great  a  benefit,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed ;  bat 
when  it  has  been  carried  oat,  it  has  eztingaished  great 

centres  of  highly  contagions  evil,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  certain  udvaiit;igcs  of  the  measure  enormously  over- 
balance its  possible  evils. 

The  most  difficult  of  this  class  of  questions,  and 
amon<!:  the  most  difticalt  in  the  whole  range  of  practi- 
cal politics,  are  those  connected  with  the  sale  of  intozi- 
witing  drink.  They  affect  in  the  highest  degree  the 
pleasures,  the  comforts,  the  liberty,  the  morals,  and  the 
fortanes  of  the  poor,  and  they  affect,  in  very  different 
waysy  Test  material  as  well  as  moral  interests.  Immense 
sams  are  invested  in  public-houses.  An  immense  me> 
nne  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoztcating  liquors  poars 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State ;  while^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mass  of  improridence  and  rain,  of  disorder  and 
crime,  of  depreciation  of  property,  and  of  police  and 
prison  expenditure,  which  is  cloarl y  traojable  to  exces- 
sive drinking,  is  bo  great  that  many  persons  would 
shrink  from  scarcely  any  measure,  however  drastic,  to 
prevent  it.  The  most  serious  questions  of  principle 
are  involved.  Oug)it  tlie  Tvcgislnture  of  a  free  country 
to  prevent  grown-up  men  from  doing  what  tliey  wish 
to  do,  and  what  they  have  a  perfect  natural  right  to  do^ 
because  some  of  them  do  not  nse  that  right  with  mode- 
ration ?  The  public-hoQse  is  much  more  to  the  poor 
man  than  his  club  is  to  the  rich  man.  Has  the  State 
a  right  to  dose  it  against  him,  dthiv  wholly  or  dnriag 
the  workmanli  holidaj,  becanse  a  large  minority  of 
those  who  freqnent  it  indnlge  in  excess  ?  If  it  has 
sach  a  right,  by  what  authority  ought  it  to  be  ez- 
ercised  ?  Ought  a  majority  of  ratepayers,  consisting 
largely  of  men  who  have  never  entered  a  public-house^ 
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to  impose  their  will  upon  Liie  minority  who  habitually 
use  it  ?  How  far  has  the  State,  which  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  protect  itself  against  actual  crime  and 
against  wasteful  expenriitnre  of  ])iil)lic  money,  a  right 
to  wage  war  against  the  sources  of  crirne  and  of  the 
expenditure  that  springs  from  crime  ?  What  are  the 
legal,  and  what  the  moral,  claims  of  the  owner  of  the 
public-house?  and  how  far  and  in  what  direction  Is 
the  character  of  the  nation  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
great  measnre  of  forcible  repraaion  ? 

labrariee  of  no  amall  dimenaionB  might  be  fonned 
out  of  the  debates,  reports,  pamphlets,  articles,  and 
books  relating  to  thb  subject.  At  eadi  sncoeeding 
election  it  assnmes  a  great,  and  probably  an  increasing, 
importance.  It  has  passed  Tery  far  beyond  the  region 
of  calm  and  impartial  inquiry.  The  immense  weiglit 
both  of  the  public-house  vote  and  of  the  teetotal  vote 
in  every  part  of  tiie  Britisii  Isles  has  placed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  very  centre  of  the  maelstrom  of  party  con- 
flict, arid  vast  polfish  intoreFti^,  lus  well  as  furious  g!!sts 
of  genuine  but  often  Tery  ignorant  fanaticiam,  cootri- 
bnte  to  obscure  the  issne. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  in  a  work  like  the  present 
that  I  should  attempt  any  exhanstite  namination  of  it, 
bnt  a  few  hints  and  distinctions  may  perhaps  be  of  nse 
towards  forming  sound  opinions  npon  it  It  must,  in 
the  first  pisoe,  be  noticed  that  the  greatly  increasing 
sensitifcness  of  public  opinion  to  questions  of  drink  is 
Tery  far  from  implying  that  the  eril  itself  is  an  increas* 
ing  one.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
exact  opposite  ig  the  case.  A  hundred  yeara  ago  drunk- 
enness wa8  rather  the  rule  than  tlie  exception  among 
the  upj>er  chissos  ;  but  with  changed  habits,  and  under 
the  stress  of  public  opinion,  it  lias  in  this  section  of 

aooisty  almost  disappeared.   There  are,  no  doubt,  still 
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some  dissipated  circles  where  it  may  be  found,  and 
most  physicians  can  point  to  cases  among  the  upjier 
classes  of  secret  drinking,  which  is  perhaps  usually  of 
the  natnre  of.a  disease ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  my  readers  may  have  moved  widely  and  constantly, 
through  good  society,  mingling  with  men  of  Tarions 
tastes,  habits,  and  professions,  without  having  ever 
seen  at  a  dinner-table  a  case  of  positive  drankenness. 
This  vast  ohange  in  the  social  life  of  the  nation  has 
not  been  effected  by  law,  or  by  restriction,  or  even  by 
religion,  bnt  by  the  simple  change  of  habits,  tastes,  and 
ideals.  The  thing  which  was  once  supposed  to  be 
manly  or  venial  lias  come  to  be  looked  ou  ungentle- 
niuuly  and  contemplible. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  a  similar  change  has 
also  taken  place,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
among  the  poor.  The  picture  which  Hoirartli  drew  of 
Gin  Lane,  and  the  pictures  which  may  be  constantly 
found  in  descriptions  of  working-class  life  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  would  certainly  not  be  true  of  onr  own  day. 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  flactnations^  due  to 
many  causes.  In  Fnmce,  the  hardships  of  the  great 
war  of  1870  are  said  to  have  had  in  this  respect  a  voiy 
bad  effect,  and  there  have  been*  alarming  signs  that 
since  that  period  absinthe,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
dcleterions  of  intoxicating  drinks,  has  been,  with  great 
numbers,  sujierseding  wine.  In  Ireland,  tlie  extr^r- 
dinary  improvement  tlnit  was  effected  by  the  noble 
Avork  and  truly  saintly  character  of  Father  Mathew  has 
not  altogetlier  endured,  and  constant  political  ag'itation 
and  an  enormous  multiplication  of  grocers'  licenses  to 
sell  spirits  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
temperance*  Sudden  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages,  in 
the  hours  of  work,  in  the  system  of  licensing,  bava 
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often  had  a  considerable,  though  usually  only  a  tem- 
porarv.  influence  ;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  has  been,  during  the  present 
century^  a  marked  and  progressive  improvement  in- 
temperance  among  the  working  classes.  Fmncis  Place, 
when  describings  in  1829,  the  changes  which  had  taken 
pkce  among  them  in  the  conrse  of  his  long  life,  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe,  that  the  most 
skilled  and  best  paid  workmen  were,  in  genera!,  the 
most  dissolute  when  he  was  yoDng,  and  had  become  the 
most  thrifty  and  sober  when  he  was  old. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  chancre  lias 
continued  ;  that  the  area  as  well  as  the  auiouut  of 
liabilual  drunkenness  in  piojiortiun  to  the  j)oj)uliition 
has  dimiiiijjhed.  The  better  class  of  workmen  arc 
usually  a  sober  class.  The  imj)rovenient  in  the  army 
has  been  enormous.  Temperance  and  total  abstinence 
movements  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  English 
working  classes  have  learnt  the  art  of  sober  and  tran* 
quil  amusement  to  a  d^;ree  which,  a  few  decades  ago, 
wonld  have  seemed  almost  tncreilible.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  committals  for  dmnkenness 
that  sometimes  takes  place  will  be  nsaally  found  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  a  stronger  sense  of  the  eril,  which  makes 
the  police  and  magistrates  more  stringent  in  suppress- 
ing it.  The  fact  tliat,  after  a  rise  in  wages,  tlic  con- 
sumption of  l>ecr  and  spirits  usually  increases  is  no 
certain  proof  of  the  increase  of  drunkenne.«.  Hardly 
any  one  would  make  tliis  inference  from  an  increased 
sale  of  wine  :  and  in  the  case  of  the  {xxir,  ah  well  as  of 
the  rich,  increased  consumption  often  mainly  means  a 
greater  number  of  moderate  drinkers  or  a  greater  use 
of  spirits  in  more  diluted  forms.  No  one  can  question 
that  the  working  classes  of  England,  in  proportion  to 
their  nunberi,  have  much  more  money  at  their  dts- 
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posal  than  in  the  last  century,  or  in  the  earlj  years  of 
the  present  oentnrj,  but  very  few  persons  will  question 
that,  as  a  clan,  they  haTe  become  much  less  intempe- 
rate. The  evil  of  dmnkennen  is  still  a  great  and  a 
terrible  one,  bnt  no  good  purpose  is  attained  by  de- 
sciibing  it  with  exaggeration. 

Pashing  onr  inquiry  further,  we  shsll  find  that 
among  its  causes  there  are  seTend  which  may  be  at 
least  greatly  mitigated  without  any  heroic  legislation. 
Miserable  homes,  and,  peilKi})s  to  an  equal  degree, 
wretched  cooking,  are  responsible  for  very  much  ;'and 
the  ^reat  ini]iro\ement  in  workin{]^-mcn*s  dwellings 
which  lias  taken  place  in  the  present  generation  is  one 
of  the  best  forces  on  the  side  of  temperance.  Much 
may  also  be  done  to  diffuse  through  the  British  work- 
ing-classes something  of  that  skill  and  economy  in 
cookery^  and  espedally  in  the  use  of  vegetables,  in 
which  they  are  in  general  so  lamentably  deficient.  If 
the  wives  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
oonld  cook  aa  they  can  cook  in  Fiance  and  in  Hollandt 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  husbands  would  seek 
a  refuge  in  the  public-house.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
popular  education,  this  Tery  homely  one  is  perhaps 
that  which  is  most  needed  in  England,  though  of 
late  years  considcmbie  eflorts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
mote it. 

A  large  amount  of  the  dnmkenness  in  the  commu- 
nity is  due  to  the  waiU  of  a  sidhcient  amount  of  nour- 
ishing and  wcll-cookeil  fcxLxl  ;  and  something  is  also 
due,  in  our  great  towns,  to  an  insufficient  supply  of 
pure  water.  Conditions  of  labour  have  also  an  im-> 
mense  influence.  Incessant  toil»  prolonged  for  aaez* 
cesdve  period,  in  a  close  and  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
inevitably  produces  a  craWng  for  drink ;  and  it  ia 
surely  not  surprising  that  men  and  women  growing  up 
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from  childhood  nnder  such  inflnences  should  seek  some 

short  cut  to  happineas,  some  moments  of  emancipating 
excitement,  during  which  they  oan  throw  oil  the  thral- 
dom and  the  burden  of  a  dreary  life. 

In  fingland,  the  great  work  of  placing  labour  under 
healthy  conditions  has  been  for  the  most  part  eiiected, 
and  factory  la^ys  and  sanitary  reforms  have  done  much 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  intemperance. 
Another  danger,  however^  has  arisen.  A  people  who 
have  lew  tastes  and  amusements,  and  who  live  in  a 
gloomy,  depressing,  inclement  climate,  are  not  likely 
lo  be  sober  if  they  have  many  long  konrs  of  leisure  at 
their  disposal.  The  Puritan  conception  of  Sunday,  as 
I  haye  ursady  said,  has  much  to  answer  for.  It  has 
made  the  one  day  of  rest  from  toil  a  very  dreary  one, 
and  has  deprived  the  poor  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  healthy  variety  of  tastes.  A  multiplication  of  such 
tastes,  and  of  corresponding  amosementd,  i&  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  combating  intemperance.  If  men  find 
oilier  pleasures  that  satisfy  tliem,  they  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  turn  to  drink.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  ])0})iihir  (Klucation,  even  apart  from  all  direct 
moral  teaching,  has  a  moralising  effect. 

Every  institution  which  cultivates  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  saving,  and  stimulates  ambition  among 
the  working-classes,  acts  in  the  same  dirsction.  One 
of  the  evils  to  be  feared  from  the  modem  tendency  of 
tndes  unions  to  discourage  unusual  industry  and  abi- 
lity, and  to  preserve  a  dead4evel  of  production,  is  in- 
crsaslng  intemperance  among  the  best  workmen  when 
they  find  that  superior  industry  and  soperior  skill  lead 
to  no  exceptional  rewards.  Apart  from  the  purely  idle 
and  vicious,  the  classes  in  England  most  addicted  to 
drink  are  those  who  pursue  callings  in  wliiclj  work  and 
wages  fluctuate  violently.  Having  little  habit  of  provi- 
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dence,  tbey  spend  in  drink  the  rewards  of  the  days  of 

prosperity. 

Taming  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  eer* 
tain  that  at  least  some  drankenness  has  been  due  to 
noxious  adnlterations.  To  protect  the  subject  from 
the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a 
most  proper,  and  most  importiint,  funcLJon  of  govern- 
meut.  It  can  comniand  the  best  expert  ability,  and  it 
can  make  use  of  it  with  complete  disinterestedness. 
To  repress  fraud  is  surely  one  of  its  most  legitimate 
tasks.  It  is  especially  necessary  when  the  fraud  is  of  a 
kind  wliich  the  ordinary  customer  is  unable  to  detect ; 
and  no  fraud  can  be  more  mischierons  than  that  which 
adulterates  beer  or  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  mAlripg 
them  more  intoxicating  and  deleterious,  or  of  produ- 
cing a  morbid  thirst 

The  State  can  also  do  much  to  encourage  and  regu- 
late the  trade  by  the  direction  it  gives  to  taxation*  It 
is  a  well-understood  and  recognised  policy  that  taxes 
on  noxious  spirits  find  their  natural  limitation  in  the 
danger  of  encouraging  illicit  distillation  or  smuggling. 
In  the  plain  interest  of  public  order  there  is  a  necessi* 
ty  for  making  public-houses  licensed  bodies,  and  in  li- 
censing legiblation  there  are  some  obvious  distinctions 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  public-house  is  not  merely 
valued  as  a  place  for  drinking.  It  is  the  poor  man's 
club  and  hotel,  a  place  for  social  meeting  and  enjoy* 
ment,  a  place  for  business,  a  place  for  general  refresh- 
ment. Coffee-houses  deserre  the  highest  encouragement 
the  State  can  givot  for  they  fulfil  many  of  these  pur- 
poses without  any  attendant  eril,  and  if  Uie  taste  for 
them  spreads  widely,  the  advantages  can  hardly  be 
oversstimated.  There  is  a  distinction  also  to  be  drawn 
between  places  which  are  simply  drink*shops,  and 
places  which  are  also  eating-houses  and  phices  of  gene- 
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ral  refreshmeut.  One  of  the  mischievous  results  of 
tlie  outcry  against  tlio  recognition  of  any  right  of  com- 
pensation in  cases  where  wcll-conrinot<?d  pnl)lic-house3 
are  suppressed  is,  that  it  directly  tends  to  encourage 
the  former  class  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
small  drmk-ehop,  which  does  nothing  except  sell  gin, 
or  whiskj^  or  abeinthe,  which  is  usuallj  drank  stand- 
ing  at  the  counter^  represents  little  ontlaj  of  capital, 
while  great  earns  are  expended  on  the  superior  honse, 
which  has  sometiilug  of  the  character  of  an  hotel  or  a 
dah.  No  one  wiU  expend  money  in  this  way  if  he 
knows  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  law  or  of 
public  opinion,  he  is  likely,  without  any  fault  or  im- 
prudence of  his  own,  to  be  deprived  not  only  of  liis 
profits,  but  of  his  capit'il.  Measures  which  make 
money  invested  in  public-liouscs  jirecarions  are  likely 
in  this  way  to  give  these  establishments  a  more  perni- 
cious character. 

There  ought  also,  it  appeara  to  me,  to  be  a  broad 
distinction  drawn  between  beer  and  spirits.  Beer  in 
£ngiand,  like  wine  in  France,  produces  much  drunk- 
enness ;  but  in  each  case  the  use  is  vastly  more  com- 
mon than  the  abase,  and  the  existence  of  these 
berenges  is»  on  the  whole,  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil, 
to  humanitj.  This  cannot  be  said  of  thoae  intoxicat- 
ing spirits  which  are  most  largely  drunk.  If  their 
abuse  is  not  more  common  than  their  use,  it  is  at  least 
so  common,  and  its  con8ef|uences  urv  so  fatal,  that  tlie 
balance  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  evd.  If  a  spirit-dnnk- 
ing  population  could  acquire  a  taste  for  li^dit  atid 
unadultenitod  beers,  this  might  not  be  all  that  a  tem- 
perance reformer  would  desire,  but  it  would  be  at  least 
a  great  and  incontestable  improvement.  One  of  the 
evil  rasalts  that  are  found  to  flow  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate prohibition  of  intoxicating  liqnoii  is^  that  men 
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learn  to  drink  whisky  rather  thau  beer,  as  it  is  more 
portable  and  more  easily  smuggled.*  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eigliteenth  century  to 
endeavour  to  discourage  the  use  of  spirits  by  encoura- 
ging breweries.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  met  with  jrrcat 
success ;  and  the  well-meant  clTorts  of  the  imperial 
Parliament,  in  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 

spirits  by  multiplying  beershops  appear  to  have  wholly 
failed.'  But,  in  oonsidering  the  very  drastic  legislation 
which  is  now  advocated  for  restricting  or  preventing 
the  sale  of  intoxioating  iiqaors^  this  distinction  between 
beer  and  spirits  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  wonid 
perhaps  be  carrying  refinement  too  fur  to  distingniah 
in  legislation  between  spirits  which  have  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  in  stimulating  to  Tiolence,  and  in- 
toxicating drugs  which,  though  they  may  be  equally 
noxious  to  those  who  take  them,  simply  stupefy  and  calm. 

It  has  not  been  in  general  usual  in  England  to  treat 
simple  drunkenness,  which  leads  to  no  disorder  or  vio- 
lence, as  H  crime.  By  two  old  laws  of  James  I.,  it  is 
true,  it  might  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  five  shillings,' 
and  the  Licensing  Act  of  1872  made  all  persons  found 
drank  '  on  any  highway  or  public  place,  or  on  any  li- 
censed premises,'  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  increased  on  two  subsequent  convictions.^  But  in 
England  mere  drankards  are  commonly  simply  shut  up 
for  the  night»  until  they  become  sober,  and  then  re- 
leased, though  in  Scotland  the  law  has  been  much  more 
stringently  enforced.*  Opinions  cn  thn  subject  are 


<  McKcDzie's  SoUr  iff  Ad  9/ 
J*arlianieni<^  p.  41. 
'  Ibid.  p.  142. 
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much  divided,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  eminent 
jurists  from  many  countries  who  assembled  at  the  Pri- 
son Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  in  18S0,  ai^reed  with 
Mill  and  Bentham,  that  mere  drunkenness  should  not 
be  treated  as  an  offence,  and  that  the  law  BhouUl  only 
take  cognisnnoe  of  it  when  it  asBumee  the  fonn  of  dia- 
'  order  and  violence.  * 

Dninkenness  is^  indeed^  a  thing  which  springs  from 
many  different  sonroes^  and  the  first  condition  of 
treating  it  is  to  form  a  jost  estimate  of  its  origin 
and  nature.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen^  it  arises 
from  causes  that  are  partly  or  wholly  preTcntible.  In 
other,  and  perhaps  more  numerous,  cases  it  grows  out 
of  a  weak,  idle,  vicious,  and  degraded  nature,  and  it 
strengthens  every  evil  tendency  that  produces  it.  In 
not  a  few  ciises,  too,  it  is  more  deservinjj  of  ]>ity  than 
of  blame,  for  it  is  assc^ciat^d  with  the  saddest  tragedies 
of  hum.'ia  life.  Every  clergyman,  every  parish  visitor 
who  has  had  much  contact  with  the  poor,  has  known 
such  cases.  This  man»  he  will  tell  us,  was  once  a  hard- 
working and  sober  labourer :  he  never  took  to  drink  till 
his  wife  died ;  till  his  child  went  to  the  bad  ;  till  his 
health  broke  down ;  till  the  long  strike  or  the  great 
commercial  depression  deprived  him  of  his  employment 
and  plunged  him  into  debt ;  till  the  savings  bank  or 
the  building  society  failed,  and  swept  away  the  savings 
of  his  life.  When  passing  through  the  zone  of  deep 
depression,  wlien  life  had  lost  all  its  colour  and  its 
hope,  he  sought,  as  men  in  all  ages  have  done,  to  es- 
ca[>e  from  his  desolation  and  forget  his  misery  throii^'h 
the  fatal  power  of  stronpr  drink.  *  It  niiiketh  the  nund 
of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  child  to  bo  all  one  :  of 

the  bondman  and  of  the  freeman ;  of  the  poor  man  and 
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of  the  rich.  It  turneth  also  overy  tliought  into  jollity 
and  mirth,  so  that  a  muu  remeinbereth  neither  sorrow 
nor  debt ;  and  it  maketh  every  lieart  rich/' 

For  this,  saddest  of  all  the  sources  of  temptation  to 
drink,  there  is  no  effectual  remedy ;  but  there  is  one 
element  in  the  question  which  has  recently  come  into 
great  prominence,  and  is  probably  destined  to  colour 
a  good  deal  of  future  legislation.  I  mean  the  medical 
aspect  of  dmnkenness.  It  is  now  clearly  recognised 
that  drankenness,  though  it  begins  as  a  vice»  may  soon 
become  a  disease— a  morbid  physical  craving  which  is 
susceptible  of  medical  treatment.  It  is  a  still  more 
startling  fact  that  this  disease  is  hereditary,  the  chil- 
dren of  drunken  parents  being  often  born  witli  it.  It 
is  probable  tliat  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  tlie 
medical  treutm'int  of  vice  cou&idered  as  disease  will  oc- 
cupy a  much  larger  place  than  in  the  past ;  and  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  spirits  will  ns^inne  a  new  a8pect  in 
tlie  minds  of  many  if  the  spirit-shop  is  regarded  as  the 
centre  and  the  seed-plot  of  a  serious  malady.  In  one  con- 
spicuous instance,  indeed,  Parliament  has  been  induced 
by  agitation  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  regulate  and 
diminish  a  terrible  dissase  which  is  the  consequence  of 
▼ice,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  eminently  conta- 
gious, and  spreads  its  iBTages  OTsr  multitudes  who  are 
absolutely  innocent  There  is»  howerer,  less  scruple 
about  treating  the  disease  of  drunkenness.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  United  States  that  tins  mode  of  looking 
at  the  subject  grew  up,  and  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  century  a  large  number  of  inebriate  asylums 
were  established,  many  of  them  supported  by  public 
fiind.^.  New  York  even  made  a  State  law  emjiowcring 
certain  authorities  to  commit  drunkards  to  the  State 
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inebriate  asylam ;  but  the  Supreme  Ooart  prononnoed 
the  measure  to  be  miooiiBtttatioKialy  on  the  ground  that 
no  cttixen  oonld  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  for 
the  oommiasion  of  crime^  and  that  simple  drunkenness 
could  not  be  treated  as  such.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  movement  should 
have  produced  some  exaggeratiou  and  much  diJTerenco 
of  oj)inioii.  Tiiere  have  been  compiaintrf  th.-it  a  cer- 
tain scliool  of  doctors  treat  drunkenness  as  so  purely 
a  disease  that  they  wholly  fail  to  recognise  its  immoral 
nature,  and  the  hopes  of  many  cures,  tliat  were  at  first 
held  out,  appear  often  to  have  been  too  sanguine. 
But|  on  the  whole,  the  idea  is  a  true  and  a  fruitful 
one,  and  it  has  rapidly  spread. 

In  1879  and  in  1888  Parliament,  adopting,  but  only 
to  a  Tory  partial  extent,  the  recommendations  of  a 
Commission  whioh  sat  in  IS7%,  proyided  for  the  deten- 
tion in  retreats  for  inebriates,  for  a  period  not  exceed* 
ing  twelve  months,  of  habitual  drunkards  who  '  make 
an  application  for  admission.'  As  might  be  expected, 
this  meusure,  though  successful  within  its  limits,  had 
no  wide  a {i pi i cation  ;  but  a  Commission  appointed  in 
1893  has  urged  upon  the  Legislature  a  |)olicy  of  a 
much  more  dnustic  kind.  Sujiported  by  a  great  mnps 
of  medical  and  other  expert  evidence,  it  recommends 
that  habitual  drunkards,  even  if  they  have  not  com- 


•  Mnrh  evidonco  on  thU  iuh- 
|ect  will  be  fouod  io  ilu*  iwrli*' 
wtnUry  iiH|airic«  of  ISTf  aad 
of  1^3,  and  in  tkc  work  on 

ffn^'itual  Drunkrnnrff  of  Dr. 

BiickniU,  who  in  ofi|»i)4iiH]  to  thft 
policjr.  Ae  !■  well  knowiif  it  ia 
cWaifd  for  l^findCimi  Uwt  it 
can  for  lonir  pori«)di  niakc  drink 
distattefal  to  the  drunkard,  and, 
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mitted  any  actual  offence,  ehonld  be  treated  ae  tem- 
porarj  Innatios,  and  shonld,  on  the  application  of  re- 
lations and  on  the  sentence  of  a  jadge  or  magistrate* 
be  subjected  to  oompulsory  confinement  and  treatment 
in  State-regalated  and  State-inq>ected  retreats  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years.  It  is  proposed  that 
all  right  of  managing  their  properties  should  be  taken 
from  them  duiing  this  period  ;  tliat  their  property 
should  be  made  liable  for  their  maintenance  ;  and  that, 
in  cas^  where  neither  this  source  of  income  nor  volun- 
tary contributions  proved  suflRcient,  the  retreats  should 
be  Rupj^orted  by  the  jnihlic  rates.* 

Such  recommendations  Imve  not  yet  !)cconie  law,  but 
they  represent  a  new  and  startling  departure  in  the 
history  of  the  question.  In  dealing  also  with  the  nn- 
morons  cases  of  drunkenness  which  actually  come  be- 
fore the  ningistrateSy  a  great  change  is  gradually  being 
effected.  The  system  of  short  sentences  frequently 
repeated  has  been  emphatically  condemned  by  the  best 
medicaly  legal,  and  prison  anthorities  as  perfeetly  nse- 
lessy  and  the  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  so 
snccessfnlly  adopted  in  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  ia 
coming  rapidly  into  faronr.  Instead  of  sending  a 
youthful  offender  for  a  short  period  to  a  prison,  he  is 
now  generally  ficnt  for  a  much  longer  period  to  a  re- 
formatory' or  industrial  school  ;  and  while  the  former 
tr^tmcnt  proved  usually  useless  or  ])erniciou8,  the  lat- 
ter treatment  has  effected,  in  very  numerous  cases,  a 
real  reformation.  The  Commission  of  1893,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  proposed  that  the  police  should  have 


'  Report  of  t)ie  Committee  on  tel  cimatriei  for  taUflf  the  man- 

Inebriate*  ( 1HI»3).  PiiTt  of  theae  ■j^efiu-nt  of  tfie  pro|>erty  of  a 

recomiiiendatiou  bear  an  eri-  coDtirm«<i  ipeodUirift  out  of  tkia 

dent  aiuUogx  to  the  legialatioD  IuumU. 
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pover  to  bring  before  the  magistrates  all  persons  found 
drank  and  incapable  in  public  places ;  tluit  the  magis- 
tiates  shoold  baTe  additional  power  of  binding  them 
for  long  periods  in  sureties  and  recognisances ;  that 
reformatory  institutions  similar  in  character  to  those 
for  juvenile  offenders  should  be  established,  at  public 
expense,  in  which  habitiuil  drunkards  may  *  be  sub- 
jected to  less  rigorous  discipline  than  in  existing  pri- 
sons, and  to  the  performance  of  such  labour  as  may  be 
prescribed.'  It  proposed  that  the  magrist rates  should 
have  tlie  p<)wer  of  sending  to  such  rcfoniiatories  for 
lengthened  periods,  and  with  or  without  previous 
imprisonment,  habitual  drunkards  'who  (a)  come 
within  the  action  of  the  criminal  law,  {b)  who  fail  to 
find  required  suxeties  and  recognisances^  (c)  wbo  have 
been  brought  up  for  breach  of  such  recognisances,  {d} 
who  are  proved  guilty  oi  ill-treatment  or  neglect  of 
their  wives  and  ftunilies,  (e)  wbo  have  been  convicted 
of  drunkenness  three  or  more  times  within  the  previous 
twelve  months.* 

A  legislation  of  this  kind  exists  in  Massachusetts, 
where  isolated  caries  of  druukenuctw  are  goneraHy  un- 
punished, except  by  a  night's  iniprifionmt  ut  in  the 
lock-up ;  but  where  persistent  offenders,  who  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  magistnitc.  may  be 
sent  to  prison  for  a  year,  or  to  a  reformatory  for  a 
still  longer  time,  or,  by  the  order  of  the  court,  to  a 
State  hospital  for  dipsomaniaos.'  To  English  ideas, 
10  long  a  period  of  imprisonment,  in  cases  where  no 
actual  injury  was  done  by  the  drunkard,  would  proba^ 
bly  at  first  appear  axoessife.  The  reformatory  treat- 
ment is  also  open  to  Umobjeetion  that  it  throws  a  new 
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and  ooDsiderobla  ezpendttore  on  the  public,  and  is  in 
the  laet  resort  a  compulsory  payment  extrnoted  from 
the  aober^  primarily  at  leaat,  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
drunk.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  national 

resources  are  never  better  and  more  fruitfully  ex- 
pended than  Hi  refill  icting  or  eradicating  some  great 
social  disease,  especially  when  that  (lis<'asG  is  produc- 
tive of  an  immense  ainuunt  of  (  rime  uud  of  disorder. 
The  proposiils  of  the  ConinuHsion  of  1893  at  least  rest 
upon  a  true  view  of  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with.  They 
recognise  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  disease,  a 
dangerous  form  of  tem{)orary  ios^mity,  and  that  a  pro* 
longed  treatment  is  the  only  rational  chance  of  its  cure* 
In  eetimating  the  connection  between  crime  and 
drunkenness  there  are,  no  doubt,  aome  prevalent  exag- 
gefatioDS.  It  might  eaeily  be  imagined  that  England 
wonld  have  almoet  attained  a  moral  r^Hlenninm  if  the 
whole  amount  of  crime  which  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
trMeable  to  drink  were  8iin])ly  subtmoted  from  her 
criminal  records.  But  those  who  will  compare  the 
crime  of  England  with  tli;it  of  countrios  where  spirit- 
drinking  is  almost  unknown,  and  where  drunkenness 
in  any  form  is  very  rare,  will  probably  suspect  that 
there  is  some  fallacy  in  this  view.  They  will  suspect 
that,  though  the  extinction  of  drunkenness  would  be 
a  vast  benefit  to  England,  that  benefit  would  not  be 
quite  so  great  or  unalloyed  as  is  sometimes  enppoeed, 
for  it  would,  probably,  often  merely  lead  to  a  change 
of  vicea.  In  our  age,  more  than  in  most  others,  drunk- 
enness preraile  chiefly  among  the  incorrigibly  idl^ 
worthless,  and  moially  weak.  It  ia  from  these  daesaa 
that  criminala  in  all  countriea  naturally  spring,  and, 
although  the  relation  between  their  dnmkenneaa  and 
their  crime  ia  often  that  of  cause  and  elTeet,  it  is  also 
very  often  that  of  mere  coiucideoce.    Still,  when  all 
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due  allowance  haa  been  made  for  such  consideraUans^ 
it  is  imponible  to  mist  the  evidenoe  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  crimes  of  rioleaee  and  bratalify  in 
England  are  committed  by  those  who  are  under  the 
influence  dt  drink^  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  other 
crimes,  as  well  as  of  improTidenoe»  ruin,  disease,  and 
insanity,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  same  source.  It 
is  this  fact  that  mainly  justifies  the  legislator  in  deal- 
ing widi  this  subject  lu  a  very  excejjtiQiial  manner. 

The  most  popular  remedy  is  the  partial  or  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  either  by  a 
local  veto  or  by  a  general  enactment.  I  have  already 
indicate(i  some  of  the  arguments  against  such  a  policy. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  all  men  from  using  drink 
because  some  men  use  it  iu  excess.  It  means,  as  has 
been  well  said^  that  whenever  two  men  out  of  three 
agree  to  drink  no  alcohol,  they  have  a  right  to  pment 
the  third  man  from  doing  so.  Sach  coercion  must 
not  be  confonnded  with  that  which  is  sometimes  found 
necessary  in  indnstrud  life  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
ont  the  wishes  of  a  majority.  If  the  great  majority  of 
shopkeepers  desire  to  shut  their  shops  on  a  particular 
day,  or  if  the  great  majority  of  workmen  wish  to  leave 
the  factory  at  a  particular  hour,  they  may  plausibly 
argue  that  the  rule  shouM  be  made  universal,  as  a  dis- 
sentient minority  pursuing  a  different  course  would 
frustrate  their  desires.  But  the  man  who  wislics  to  go 
to  a  public-hou^io  doe^  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with 
the  lilicrty  of  tliosc  who  desire  to  ubstain.  In  pnyHire, 
too.  the  restriction  is  a  measure  of  extreme  partiality. 
The  rich  man  has  his  private  cellar  and  his  club.  The 
poor  man  only  is  restrained. 

To  attempt  to  guard  adult  men  by  law  against 
tmnptation,  and  to  place  them  under  a  moral  tutelage, 
nay,  no  doubt,  in  partiralar  instanoss  prsvent  grave 
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6TilB,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  preoedent  and  a  bad  ednca- 
tion  far  the  battle  of  life.  There  is  a  specious  aspect 
of  liberslism  in  a  proposal  to  sabmit  sach  qnestions  to  a 
popular  Tote ;  bat  in  tmtii  this  is  a  pare  delasion. 

The  eesence  of  real  liberty  is  that  eyery  adult  and  sane 
man  should  have  the  i  ight  to  pursue  his  own  life  and 
gratify  his  own  tastes  without  molestation,  provided 
he  does  not  injure  his  neighbours,  and  provided  he  ful- 
fils the  duties  which  the  State  exacts  from  its  citizens. 
If,  under  tliese  conditions,  he  mismanacos  his  life,  the 
responsibility  and  the  penalty  will  fall  upon  himself; 
but  in  a  perfectly  free  State  the  law  has  no  right  to 
ooerce  him.  Tiolations  of  liberty  do  not  lose  their 
character  becanse  they  are  the  acts,  not  of  kings  or 
aristocraoiesy  bat  of  majorities  of  electors.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  many  are  coming  to  think»  that  anqnalified 
freedom  is  a  less  good  thing  than  oar  fathers  Imagined ; 
that  other  things  may  be  more  reallj  important^  and 
that  it  is  needful  and  expedient  in  many  ways  to  re* 
strain  and  cnrtail  it.  Bnt  at  least  men  should  do  so 
with  their  eyes  open,  without  sophistry,  and  without 
disguise.  The  strong  tendency  to  coercive  laws  on  all 
matters  relating  to  intoxicating  liquors,  to  the  re- 
striction of  freedom  of  contnict,  to  the  authoritative 
regulation  of  industry  in  all  its  branches,  which  is  so 
apparent  in  modem  democracy,  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  tendency  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  liberty. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  manifest  that  local  op* 
tion  may  mean  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
dasses  who  nse  pablie-honses  by  the  classes  who  nefer 
ase  them,  and  never  need  to  nse  them.  It  is  sometimes 
saidy  that  it  only  means  a  transfer  of  the  power  of  con* 
trol  from  a  small  oligarchy  of  magistmtes  to  a  demo- 
cratic vote.   Bat  this  aigument  is  more  plausible  than 
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jast  Magistrates  act  in  this  matter  in  a  jodidal 
capacity,  with  a  judicial  sense  cf  responsibility^  under 
the  restrictions  of  welMefined  precedent,  under  the 
superrision  and  contiol  of  the  central  goTemment.' 
No  such  restraints  are  likefy  to  be  obeenred  in  a 
popular  vote.  In  questions,  also,  in  which  religious 
passions  are  strongly  enlisted  on  one  side,  popular 
votes  are  peculi^ly  apt  to  be  deceptive.  Those  who 
are  urged  by  a  genuine  religions  fanaticism  will  all 
vote,  while  great  numbers  of  electors,  who  themselves 
nevt  r  cuter  a  public-house,  but  who  have  no  wish  to 
sLi|)press  it,  will  be  indilferent,  and  will  abstain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  districts  where  drunkenness  is  most 
prevalent,  and  the  spirit  interest  most  inordinately 
strong,  are  precisely  Uiose  In  which  the  local  veto  can 
nem  be  obtained. 

But  for  good  or  for  evil^  the  tendency  of  opinion 
throughout  the  Bnglish-speaking  world  is  evidently  in 
favour  of  increased  restriction  in  this  field.  It  is  r6> 
markable^  however^  that  this  tendency  is  much  less 
strong  in  England  than  In  the  other  portions  of  the 
British  Isles,  or  in  the  English-speaking  communities 
beyond  the  water.  The  long  discipline  of  Puritan  Sab- 
balan^inism  in  Scotland,  and  the  complete  empire  of 
the  Catholic  priostliaod  over  their  congregations  in 
Ireland,  have  nia<lo  those  jK>rtions  of  the  Empire  more 
tolerant  of  coercive  laws  in  the  interests  of  sobriety 
than  Kngland.  In  the  penerul  election  of  IS'.i.)  tlie 
temperance  question  was  only  one  of  several  qtiestiona 
that  were  at  issue,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  support  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Rosebery 
had  given  to  local  veto  contributed  materially  to  the 
result.  The  ref^triction  of  the  hours  of  public-houses» 
howerer»  both  in  England  and  elsewhere*  has  been 
fsaerally  icquiesced  in,  and  appears  to  hare  had  a 
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real  and  beneficial  influence;  and  Irish  and  Scotch 
opinion  nnqnestionably  anpporta  the  more  extensiTe 
meaaore  of  doaing  public-honaea  abaolntely  on  Snnday, 
This  policy  waa  introduced  into  Sootland  in  1854,  into 
Ireland  in*lS77»  and  into  Walea  in  ldS2,  and  it  proTaila 
in  nearly  all  the  Colonies.  Few  men  will  now  agree  with 
Robert  Lowe  and  the  more  rigid  school  of  Free-traders, 
that  the  drink  trade  should  be  left  to  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  supply  and  demand.  The  disorder,  tlie  adul- 
teration, the  enormous  drunkenness  growing  out  of 
such  freedom,  have  persuaded  ueaily  every  one  that 
stringent  regulation  and  inspection  are  ini])eratively 
needed.  Very  numerous  public-houses  do  not  simply 
satisfy  an  existing  want.  They  also  stimulate  and  in- 
crease it ;  and  men  wiio  are  certamly  not  fanatics  be* 
lieve  that  the  number  of  drink-shops  in  Great  Britain^ 
•ud  still  more  in  Irehmdj  is  now  enormonaly  excessive, 
and  that  few  more  demoralising  meaaurea  have  been 
carried  than  that  which  brought  the  grooen^ahopa  into 
the  number.  But  in  England,  aa  in  moat  other  conn- 
tries,  the  difficulties  in  remedying  the  evil  are  very 
great,  and  they  are  complicated,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
presence  of  colossal  vested  interests  wielding  an  im* 
mense  political  power,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fierce 
fanaticism  wliich  will  admit  no  compromise,  and  wliich 
is  Biipporleii  by  all  the  power  of  great  religious  or- 
gan isations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  various  experiments 
in  restrict ing  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  have  been  tried,  but  tlie  extreme  flactuations 
of  legislation  and  the  great  conflict  of  testimony  seem 
to  show  that  no  very  clear  auccess  has  been  attained. 
The  separate  States  have  an  almost  absolute  power  of 
d^ing  with  the  question,  and  they  hare  adopted 
widely  different  polieiea.   The  problem  in  America  is. 
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in  some  respects,  different  from  what  it  is  in  £ngland. 
In  the  American  climate,  according  to  the  best  medical 
anthoritiee,  the  moderate  nse  of  alcoholic  and  ferment- 
ing liquors  is  less  beneficial  than  in  England,  and  the 
abase  is  more  rapidly  attained  and  is  more  gravely 
deleterions.  Drunkenness,  too,  arises  specially  from 
spirits.  Except  among  German  immigrants,  beer  is 
much  less  drunk  than  in  England,  and  wine  is  much 
less  drunk  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There 
is  also  a  vs  iikspread  custom  of  excluding  all  strong 
dririks  from  repasts,  and  the  greater  part  of  drinking 
takes  place  separately  at  the  drinkiug-bar  of  the 
saloon. 

The  Prohibitionist  party  is  large  and  powerful,  it  is 
ardently  supported  by  the  ministers  of  the  chief  re- 
ligions denominations,  and  most  of  these  ministers  are 
themselTes  total  abstainers.  The  policy  of  abeolntelj 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors  used  to  be 
generally  known  in  England  ss  the  Maine  Law,  it  hav- 
ing been  enacted  in  that  State  in  1851,  extended  in  its 
operations  in  1877,  and  made  a  portion  of  the  State 
Constitniion  in  1884.  It  has,  however,  been  mnch  more 
widel}'  adopted,  but  has  also,  after  trial,  been  frequently 
abandoned.  At  the  close  of  189-4  there  wcru  Rjven 
States  in  which  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
and  malt  bevt  rnpes  were  forbidden,  though  tlie  citi- 
tens  of  lliose  .States  may  obUiin  them  for  their  own 
private  use  from  other  Statrr^.  Uthtr  States  had 
tried  prohibition  and  abaiuloned  it,  and  they  include 
some  of  the  nio^^t  im])ortaut  and  iN)pulous  btaten  of 
tlie  Union — among  others,  Massachusetts  and  Uhode 
iipland. 

In  general,  it  appears  eTident  that  the  prohibitory 
system  can  only  work,  with  any  approximation  to  sue* 
cess,  in  thinly  populated  territories.   Wherever  it  is 
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tried  it  is  followed  by  an  enormous  amonnt  of  eraeioii 
and  smiiggliiig,  and  the  spirits  that  are  smuggled  are 
tisiially  of  tho  worst  aud  most  intoxicating  description  ; 
bub  many  good  authorities  think  thiit,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  diminished 
the  amount  of  intoxication.  In  the  great  centres  of 
population,  however,  the  system  produces  so  much  op- 
position, unpopularity,  and  riot,  that  it  has  been 
nearly  everywhere  abandoned.  The  system  wliich  has 
there  been  generallj  adopted  has  been  what-  is  called 
high  licensing,  usually  coupled  with  some  measure  of 
local  option.  Very  much  higher  fees  than  in  England 
are  chai^ged  for  licensing  public-houses^  and  the  num- 
ber is  usiiaUj  limited  in  a  defined  proportion  to  the 
population.  It  is  contended  that  this  system  pro- 
dnces  a  better  class  of  honseSt  and  giyes  their  owners 
stronger  reasons  for  abstaining  from  any  act  that 
might  forfeit  the  license.  In  Massachusetts  there  is 
an  annual  rote  in  erery  township  and  city  on  the 
question  whether  licenses  should  be  granted.  There 
are  also  in  America  many  laws  closing  public-houses 
on  Sundays  and  on  election  days,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxinuting  liquors  to  particular  classes  of  persons 
and  the  employment  of  women  at  drinking-bara,  and 
even,  in  some  Stat4?8.  making  the  scllor  of  intoxi editing 
liquors  liable  for  damages  ou  account  of  injurious  acta 
committed  by  drunkards.  In  some  States  the  magis- 
trates, or  eren  private  friends,  may  prohibit  the  saloon- 
keepers under  penalty  from  serving  a  confirmed 
drunkard  with  drink.  Political  motives  and  intereati 
play  a  gigantic  pari  in  all  American  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  'saloon-keeper'  is  a  great  personage, 
both  in  local  and  general  politics,  and  the  great  variety 
and  compleiity  of  the  laws  in  the  different  States,  the 
frequent  changies  they  undergo,  the  enormous  extent 
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to  which  they  are  evaded,  and  the  extreme  conflict  of 
tastimonj  abont  their  resaltSy  make  it  very  difficult  to 
arriTe  at  any  definite  conclusion.  On  the  whole^  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liqnon  per  head  seems  to 
have  increased  since  the  era  of  repressive  legislation 
began;  bnt  this  is  probablj  much  more  dae  to  the 
number  and  the  habits  of  the  foreign  immigrants  than 
to  any  influence  of  the  law.^ 

The  British  colonies  in  America  have  followed  very 
mnch  in  the  same  lines  as  the  United  States.  They 
are  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  sober  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Engliish-spcaking  world,  and  the  Prohi- 
bitionist party  is  unusually  strong.  Au  Act  known  as 
the  Scott  Act,  which  ^vas  carried  in  1878,  provided 
that,  on  the  petition  of  a  quarter  of  the  electors  of  any 
town  or  city,  a  direct  vote  sliould  be  taken  on  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  pliice(i  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  AcL  If  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters  de- 
sired it,  tlie  question  was  decided  for  three  years.  In 
that  case  all  pnblic-honse  licenses  lapsed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  without  compensation  to  the  owners^  and  the 
otdinaiy  mannfactnre  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  heTersge  were  abeolntely  prohibited.  At  first 
this  law  was  adopted  Terjr  widely  and  by  large  majori* 
ties ;  bnt  in  a  few  yeaiv  the  amonnt  of  smuggling  and 
the  amount  of  unpopularity  produced  a  reaction,  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  old  licensing 
system  was  resumed.  Grave  questions  arose  abont  the 
reUtive  rights  of  the  Dominion  rarliamcat  and  the 

*8«v  F«iw1itw#,  tjiq^or  by  I>r.  Ooald  In  the  /bmvh 

Qttiation  in  the  rnited  StaUM  ;  March  1894 ;  and  two  papen  OB 

McKfnzie's    Solrt    hy    Art  of  *  Drink   I.iww,    AmrrirRP  and 

/^WMtMen/ ;  the  Foreij^tn  <  office  Kni^liRh/ in  the  Times^  X\xig}XiX 

report  (14U4)  on  Liqnur  Trat&€  10  aod  20,   W^^.    Sev,  too, 

JUegiflation  in  the  United  Stnlet  Diyce't    Amtrimm  Cvmmat^ 

iioen  1SS»;  nameUtBt  nrtide  m/lib,  il.  8M^  Hi.  fSO-Sl. 
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prorincial  Parliaments  to  deal  with  this  question.  In 
the  North*Westem  Territory  of  Canada  the  dissension 
was  eq>ecially  formidable.  A  prohibitory  law  had  been 
imposed  on  this  vast  territory  by  the  Dominion  Farlia- 
menty  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  said,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  but  when  the  white  population 
increased  it  beciime  exceedingly  unpopular.  Smug- 
gling and  evasion  of  every  kind  took  enormous  propor- 
tions ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  observed  that  tlie 
enniggled  drink  wius  usually  of  the  moiit  noxious  and 
intoxicating^  dc^LTiptiou.  This  state  of  thini^s  contin- 
ued for  nearly  ten  years.  At  last  the  Donunion  Parli- 
ament, after  repeated  memorials  from  the  territorial 
Legislature,  gave  that  body  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the  question,  and  the  immediate  result  was  that  the 
prohibitory  system  was  swept  away,  and  replaced  bj 
the  system  of  licenses.^  Daring  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  Prohibitionist  party  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased in  Canada,  and  eztensiTs  petitions  have  been 
set  on  foot  in  many  districts  petitioning  for  se?erer 
enactments.* 

■  An  iBtmfting  article  ca    was  la  o|imdon.   In  leSSi  ae 

tliifl  ftnjjrv'^i',  hy  Mr.  T.  C.  fewer  t!jan  iixty-three  countipf 
])oon,  will  be  found  in  the  h«d  adopted  it,  but  hv  the  vrtr 
Aineieenik  Century^  May  1895.     1893  fortv-three  of  them  bad 

*MeKeiisie*a  SoUr  by  Art  of  alMiidoBfd  H;  whilaC  in  the 
Parliamrnt^  pp.  75-91.  Sco.  preat  province  of  Ontario,  out 
Uku  ^^Wkv'it  J^-obiemt  o/Gn^tr  of  fort  \ -one  rounticn,  twpntv- 
UrUuiHf  ii.  430-40.  fire  had  adopted  it  hy  tbe  year 

In  aapoedideliveffdstllatli,  1685,  and  the  whole  ef  them 
May  28,  1895,  Lord  Lnnadovne  bad  abandoned  it  foor  years 
gtkxe  the  followinff  accoont  of  aftcrwtrdn.  In  the  meantime 
the  woriciog  of  tbe  Scott  Act  there  liad  been  bitter  animoai- 
dnrinir  Adadabtfithm  t«  tlea,  eoattnnl  ewkm  el  the 
*In  Ginada,  while  he  had  the  law,  contraband  dealing,  and  the 
bonoar  of  being  connected  with  aubttitution  of  dangeroni  in- 
the  GoTcmment  of  that  conn*  toxicant*  for  more  harmleM  and 
try,  a  rery  atrong  temperance  balky  flnidf;  tbe  apy  and  tbe 
Aet«  kaowB  as  the  8cMt  Acl»   laliDnBer  had  plied  tbtir  tiadc^ 
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In  New  Zealand,  much  drastic  legislation  on  the 
diink  question  has  been  carried.  It  fails  m  with  the 
strong  tendency  to  State  SociaLism  which  is  there  so 
conspicuous,  and  it  is  especially  easy  of  enforcement  in 
a  well-to-do  colony  where  there  are  no  great  cities, 
and  where  the  whole  population  but  slightly  ex- 
ceeds 700,000  sonls.  The  principle  of  local  option, 
making  the  issue  and  increase  of  licenses  depend- 
ent on  a  popular  vote,  is  here  stringently  carried 
ont  It  was  introduced  by  a  law  of  1873,  and  has 
taken  new  forms,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
in  detail,  by  Acts  which  were  carried  in  1881,  in  1889, 
and  1893.  Three  questions  are  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors III  each  district  at  tlie  local  option  poll  :  whether 
the  present  number  of  licenses  is  to  continue,  whether 
the  number  is  to  be  reduced,  -whether  any  licenses  are 
to  Ije  granted.  Acarly  the  whole  adult  population, 
male  and  female,  have  votes  ;  but  there  is  a  provision, 
which  is  proved  to  have  considerable  im|K)rtaiice  ns  a 
safeguard  against  sudden  change,  that  unless  half  the 
Toters  on  the  roll  record  are  present  the  poll  is  void, 
and  matters  continue  as  they  were.  If  the  requisite 
number  of  voters  is  attained,  a  bare  majority  can  carry 
the  first  two  questions,  and  if  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  is  Toted,  an  elected  committee  have  the 
right  to  carry  it  out  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth.  The 
third  question,  which  inToWes  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  licenses  in  a  given  district,  can  only  be  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  three-fifths  vote.  No  increase  in  the 
number  of  licenses  is  to  bo  allowc^i  uuiil  after  the  next 
census,  or  then  unless  the  population  has  increased 


ftod  there  wu  coimptioo  Mnong  ctpntcd    tTicm!»rlvofl   from  the 

tbt  ofllciala  Aod  prfjviy  io  the  tyrmauy  whicii  iuul  U>4*n  im- 

Istr  eo«ila«  aatil  at  lait  the  pvo-  poitj  apoo  them  *  ( Tkt  Times^ 

fis  tote  at  eat  man  sod  eawa-  If  ay  90*  10lft)« 
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tweutj-five  percent^  and  unless  the  voters  of  the  diB- 
trict  desire  it  by  a  three-fifths  vote.  lu  that  case  one 
license  may  be  granted  for  every  increase  of  700  inhabi- 
tants. In  New  Zealand,  as  in  severBl  other  colonies, 
Snnday  dosing  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drink 
to  jonDg  peraonsi  and  to  persons  who  have  been  fonnd 
gailty  of  intoxication,  are  stringently  enforced/ 

One  fact  which  is  v^ry  apparent  in  New  Zealand  is,  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  which  has  lately  taken 
place  is  likely  to  have  a  great  importance  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  observed  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
female  votes  is  given  in  favour  of  repressive  measures, 
some  desiring  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  licenses, 
but  the  very  large  majority  demanding  their  absolute 
suppression.  Tlic  increase  which  they  luive  given  to 
the  Pruliibitioiij^t  vote,  and  the  vehemence  with  which 
women  have  tlirown  themselves  into  this  cause,  appear 
to  have  considerably  altered  its  prospects.  In  Canada 
the  same  thing  has  been  observed.  Plebiscites  which 
have  no  legal  force,  bnt  which  are  intended  to  in* 
flnence  the  L^slatare,  have  been  lately  taken  in  nn- 
merons  districts  upon  the  question  whether  a  law 
ahottld  be  passed  prohibiting  thronghoot  Oinada  the 
im]>ortation,  mannfactnret  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating 
liqnors  as  a  beverage.  It  is  stated  that  the  female 
votes  were  six  to  one  for  prohibition.*  Those  who 
have  observed  tlie  attitude  taken  on  this  subject  by 
most  female  political  organisations  and  conferences  in 
England,  wiU  scarcely  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  exists 

*  A  good  •cHH>i]nt  of  th#  Ke»  25S-00  ;  tee,  too,  McKensie, 

Zealand  Icffiiltttion  up  to  the  end  |ip.  92-108,  mm!  Dilke't  /V06- 

of  \f<'x^  rtH'vond  \vtn(!i  I  do  not  temt  of  Ortattr  BfiUnm%  tf* 

go)  witl  be  found  in  an  omiay  by  441-42. 

Mr.  Uazt>Ulen,  rnd«*r-S*K*rt*Ury  *  McKenxte'a  Sobtr  by  Ad  of 

fdr  Jvitioe,  sn  Um  AW  gMkmi  Iktrtktmtnt^  pp.  S7,  91^  96* 
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at  borne.  On  the  drink  question,  as  well  as  on  several 
others  affecting  amusements,  industries,  and  the  ha- 
bits of  social  life,  the  increasing  political  influence  of 
women  is  likely  to  he  followed  by  a  greatly  increased 
tendency  towards  legislative  interference  and  coercion. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  in  detail  the  legislation 
of  the  other  oolonies,  but  the  importance  of  the  Austra- 
lian ones  u  ao  great  that  their  treatment  of  the  driuk 
qoestioii  may  be  briefly  referred  to.    No  serious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  cany  out  the  policy  of  prohi- 
bition,  though  in  some  of  these  colonies  it  may  be 
acoomplished  by  a  local  veto ;  bnt  the  principle  of  local 
option,  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  in  a  giTen  dis- 
trict^ generally  prsTails,  though  with  considerable  varia- 
tions  of  detail  and  with  different  degrees  of  stringency. 
Nearly  all  these  local  option  laws  are  of  very  recent 
origin,  having  grown  up  since  1880.    Victoria  dillers 
from  the  other  colonies  in  giving  compensation  in 
eases  where  a  license  in  withdrawn.    This  conipt  nsa- 
tion  is  derived  exclusively  from  tlie  trade,  and  is  raised 
by  increasing  licensing  fees  and  ])enalties  for  breaciies  of 
the  liquor  law,  and,  where  this  is  not  sufficient,  by  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  spirits.    As  the  reader  will  remember,  thid 
policy  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Go- 
schen  attempted  in  i890»  without  success,  to  carry  in 
England.  Several  minor  measures  against  intox  ication, 
imitated  from  American  and  Kew  Zealand  legislation, 
exist  in  Australia ;  but  the  main  defence  against  ex- 
oeariTo  drinking  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  and  in  the  enforcement  of  Sunday 
closing.' 

In  the  Soindinavian  countries,  where  drinking  habitu 

had  attained  an  ap]>alling  height,  the  evil  lias  of  lale 


*See  DUkc  mod  McKeask. 
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years  been  dealt  with  by  some  very  instructive  and,  on 
the  whole,  successful  legislation.  Before  1855  almost 
complete  practical  free  trade  in  spirits  existed  in 
Sweden ;  bat  in  that  year  it  was  abolished,  prirate 
distilleriee  were  forbidden,  ami  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
pttt  under  strict  municipal  and  parochial  control.  Ten 
jem  later  a  new  policy  was  adopted  in  the  town  ol 
Gothenburg,  which  was  speedily  imitated  in  other 
towns.  Its  object  was  to  put  an  end  both  to  the  com- 
petition and  the  adulteration  in  the  spirit  trade,  by 
depriving  the  retailer  of  all  interest  in  the  spread  of 
intemperance.  As  the  licenses  of  public-houses  fell  in, 
many  of  them  were  suppressed,  and  those  which  the 
municipality  considered  it  desirable  to  maintain  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  liability  company, 
consisting  of  the  most  resi>ectable  members  of  the 
community,  who  bound  themselves  by  their  charter 
not  to  derive  any  profit  to  themselves  from  the  sale  of 
spirits,  nnd  to  j^iy  tlie  wliolo  j^rofits  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  interest  on  the  paid-up  capital  to  the 
town  treasury.  All  persons  entrusted  by  the  company 
with  the  management  of  public-houses  are  strictly 
bound  to  sell  no  spirits  and  wines  that  do  not  come 
from  the  company's  stores,  and  therefore  none  that  are 
not  unadulterated,  and  to  sell  them  solely  for  account 
of  the  company  and  without  any  profit  to  themselves. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  permitted  to  sell  in  these 
establishments  malt  liquors,  coffee,  tea,  soda  and  selt- 
ser  waters,  cigars  and  food,  for  tlieir  private  profit 
The  object  of  the  system  is  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  manager  to  induce  his  cu.stoniers  to  abstain 
from  spirits,  and  to  consume  noii-intuxicating  or  only 
slightly  intoxicating  drinks.  Malt  liquors  and  wine 
were  left  untaxed,  and  until  1.^74  they  wore  exempt 
from  the  local  control  under  winch  spirits  were  placed. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  remarkable  system, 
which  has  very  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
serious  moderate  reformers.  In  the  words  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer  who  has  stndied  it  with  peculiar  care  :  'If 
liquor  must  be  sold — and  few,  even  of  the  most  ardent 
Prohibitionists,  will  deny  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
for  some  time  yet— is  it  not  Tostly  better  to  take  the 
traffic  from  the  control  o|  the  present  lower  element  of 
society,  who  condnct  it  for  private  gain,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  reputable  men  with  no  economic  interests 
to  serve,  and  whose  dominating  purpose  will  be  its  re> 
strietbn  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  ?  ^  * 

I  cannot  now  undertake  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
coutroveriiies  that  have  gathered  around  the  Gothen- 
burg plan.  It  is  certain  tliiit  lis  ado})tion  was  followed 
by  an  iinrnense  decrease  of  dnmkenness,  wliich  con- 
tinued for  some  years.  The  system,  however,  does  not 
pretend  to  prevent  those  from  driiiking  wlio  desire  to 
do  so,  and,  when  conditions  of  wages  and  work  tended 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  intemperance,  the  old  habit 
in  some  degree  resumed  its  sway.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  great  and  sudden  improvement  cfTected 
in  Sweden  has  not  wholly  been  maintained,  and  the 
number  of  oonrictions  for  drunkenness  has  of  late  in* 
creased.  How  far  this  is  due  to  a  real  increase  of 
drunkenness,  or  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  police, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in* 
temperance  is  vastly  less  than  before  the  Gothenburg 
system  was  intr<Klucod  ;  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
has  shrunk  to  a  more  fraction  of  its  former  amount; 
and  tliat  the  drunkenue&i  which  exit>U  comes  mainly 


■  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Qoald  Id  Tkt  for  the  Amtricaa  Oovmmeiit 

fbrvM,  March  1994.  Tbif  able  OD  the  Gotbenbuiir  ayatem. 
writer  bm  aUo  written  a  report 
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from  the  increased  ooneumption  of  beer,  which  lies  iu 
a  great  degree  outside  the  system,  thougli  a  measnre 
has  rery  recently  been  enacted  limiting  its  free  sale. 
The  general  sabstitution  of  beer  for  spirits  has  been 
one  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  Gothenbnrg  sys^ 
tern.  The  local  testimonies  recognising  it  as  a  great 
mitigating  and  regnlsting  agency  are  overwhelmingly 
strong,  and  it  was  adopted^  with  some  slight  modifica* 
tions,  by  Norway  in  1871.* 

In  Switzerland,  intemperance  had  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  a  very  drastic  measure  was  enact- 
ed for  the  puri)OPe  of  cliecking  it  in  1887.  It  gave 
the  Federal  Government  complete  control  over  the 
])rndiiction  and  importation  of  spirits.  Private  dis- 
tilling, which  had  before  beeti  largely  carried  on,  wa3 
forbidden,  and  the  State  became  the  one  wliolesale 
8pirit-merchnnt»  The  drinking-shops  were  uutonched 
by  the  Fedenil  law,  except  tlint  they  were  obliged  to 
receive  their  spirits  from  tlie  State  and  to  sell  a  pure 
<|nality  atati  enhanced  price.  It  was  provided  that  a 
fonrth  part  of  the  spirits  should  be  distilled  in  Switaer- 
land  ;  that  the  profits  of  the  monopoly  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  cantons ;  and  that  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  employed 


*  There  i»  a  lanrv  litpratiirc  on 

\h\^  Mul)jo(  t,  but  tlu'  ri'ftilor  will 
timi  «U  (>i»»vntiul  factp  in  the 
rery  full  evMcnce  that  waa 
ffii^rn  before  the  rominl»«iun 
on  IntemperantT  in  \i^77.  and 
in  the  writingi  of  Dr.  (tonht. 
Amonir  the  wfitlofa  la  ci()|Mtiii- 
tioti  to  the  ffdicnie  I  may  moo* 
tion  Dr.  Wilmin  TnmbuM*^  fMir 
and  At^Mor,  a  Uftun*  dflivrnti 
at  I-:4linl>urgh  in  1873,  and  The 
ttoikftthurg  Lkim»i»g  Sjftf^m^ 
bj  Jiailie  Levis.   An  iatefvaC* 


ing  0c>riei(  of  articlea  on  the 
Norwrpnn  legislation  about 
intciuporance  appearfd  in  the 
Satmrday  Rttkm  of  June  ISOS. 
Thia  legiaUUoa  baa  very  n*- 
f-vntly  }>een  aomewhat  modiflrd 
and  extended.  The  tnoat  im- 
pocteni  differeace  lietireen  the 
8vediab  and  Norwegian  n ystena 
pecmF  t«)  Ih',  that  in  tin*  fiirmrr 
the  i>rotit0  of  the  drink  traffic 
go  to  the  maoicifial  treaaur/t 
and  in  the  latter  to  worka  of 
chnii^  and  patilk  atllilj. 
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in  some  way  calculated  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol.  It  is  usually  employed  in  educational  and 
charitiible  institutions,  and  some  part  of  it  in  the  sup- 
port of  institutions  for  the  cure  of  intoxication.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  policy  was  the  abolition  of  the 
cantoiuil  and  communal  duties  on  wine  and  beer. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
stitation,  thia  policy  was  Bubmitted  at  two  different 
stagee  of  its  progress 'to  popular  approbation  by  the 
Keferendam,  and  in  each  case  it  was  sanctioned  by  an 
oYerwhelmiug  majority.  The  chief  opposition  natu- 
rally came  from  IJie  native  disttUera;  but  they  were 
compensated  for  the  diminished  value  of  their  build- 
ings and  plant,  though  not  for  the  loss  of  profits.  It 
was  alleged,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  fourth 
part  of  the  spirits  consumed  in  Switzerland  before  the 
new  hiw  WHS  enacted  was  of  iiome  manufacture,  and  tlio 
provision  in  the  law  guaninteeing  that  this  i)ruporiion 
should  be  still  maintained  protected  the  native  dis- 
tillers from  vcM  V  serious  loss.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
measure  that  it  has  been  a  preat  success.  Th«*  mo- 
iiDjMjly  has  prod u (red  to  the  .State  a  lar;:e  revenue,  the 
quality  of  spirits  sold  is  more  pure,  and  it  is  stated 
that,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  price,  the  consum))- 
tion  has  been  reduced  by  from  twenty  to  tweuty-five 
percent.' 

Jn  South  CaroHna»  a  law  was  carried  in  December 
which  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  legislation  its 


*A  fnU  •ml  intfTNtiof  ae*  Amtrieaa  Andrmv  of  Potitietl 

COent  of  the  workinfT  of  tin*  aod  BtM'ial    Scu  tkc,   and  I^t 

S*ri«5  law  w')]]  ]>i'  fijund  in  nn  Monopoie  dt  r.Ucohoi  en  >'fM".«.«r, 

article  by  Mr.  Kinjc  in    tht*  |Mir  Henri  rmKraud,  n>|>niUiHl 

Economic  Retiew^  April  IHli.'t.  irum  the  BuUHim  dt  ia  fhneti 

8c#«  ftbo.  Ml  eMAV  on  The  Airo-  de  Le^isiaiion  C^mpmrit.  TIim 

koi  i^yestiom  %m  Striizerinitd^Ux  laM  writer  dii«|i|ifOVc»  of  the 
\y\  UmtU  pttbUalied  by  tbi;  Hk7- 
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the  ScandinaTian  and  Swiss  laws.  It  gave  the  State  a  * 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  which  were  analysed  by 
a  State  analyst,  and  sold  under  rigid  condition^;,  in 
State  dispensaries,  by  State  uilicials  who  derived  no 
personal  profit  from  an  iiicreiised  sale.  The  sale  was 
restricted  to  the  daytime.  The  spirits  were  not  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  and  ample  precautions  ^ven- 
taken  to  prevent  the  dispensaries  from  being  unduly 
numerous  and  becoming,  like  tire  old  drinking-saloons, 
centres  of  gambling  and  immorality.  The  measure  ap- 
pears to  have  beeii^  in  the  first  instance^  designed  as  a 
means  to  raising  an  additional  State  Tevenne,  but  its 
bearing  on  the  temperanco  question  18  very  obvions* 
It  did  not,  howoTer,  exist  long  enough  for  ns  to  form 
any  clear  judgment  of  its  effects,  for  it  was  declared  nn- 
oonstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.' 

Legislation  of  this  type,  providing  that  intoxicating 
liquors  should  be  pure  in  quality,  reducing  their  sale 
to  moderate  limits,  and  eliminating  at  once  the  motive 
of  personal  interest  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  seller  and  many 
concomiUint  evils  tlial  usually  accompany  the  sale,  may 
do  very  much  to  diminish  the  evil  of  intemperance. 
Such  legislation  conflicts  far  less  than  measure??  of  i)ro- 
hibitioii  and  severe  repression  with  vested  rights  and 
with  individual  liberty,  and  exj>erience  seems  to  show 
that  it  would,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  be 
very  profitable  to  the  State.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  considerable  but  not  insuperable  difficulties  of  ap« 
plying  it  to  our  existing  system,  and  in  addition  to  the 
opposition  it  would  meet  from  great  property  interest8. 
It  would  have  to  encounter  a  kind  of  religious  fanati* 
cism  which  Is  peculiarly  strong  in  England,  and  espe- 

*  Fofpign  Office  rrport  on  too,  Dr  (]oiiM*>»  frnny  In  the 
Liquor  l^gifUtion  in  tiie  I  nitod  Fnrmm^  NoTcmber  ]8l>4,  pp- 
States  •iocc  1»89  (1994).   See,    S42  A\   f  Mipr^  thi*  jiidfrmeni 

han  neet  been  reacinded. 
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ciallj  strong  among  the  more  extreme  advocates  of 
temperance.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  these  would  rather  see  all  the  evils  spring- 
ing  from  aloohol  unchecked  and  unmitigated  than  see 
the  Government  directly  concerned  in  the  trade ;  and, 
by  a  curious  anomaly,  this  feeling  will  be  found  among 
multitudes  who  are  always  prepared  to  support  the 
imposition  for  public  purposes  of  heavy  taxation  on 
spirituous  liquors.  Few  persons  who  watoh  tlie  signs 
of  the  times  will  doubt  that  further  lesrislation  on  Lliis 
subject  will  sooii  be  made.  It  is  i)robable  that  licensing 
will  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  to  those  of 
county  and  town  councils,  or  of  boards  elected  for  this 
purpose ,  ;ind  that  districts  will  obtain  a  greater  power 
of  limiting  the  number  of  public-houses. 

Whether  the  policy  of  absolutely  suppressing  the 
liquor  trade,  which  is  advocated  by  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  will  receive  any  measure  of  legislative 
sanction  is  more  doubtful*  It  is  a  policy,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  is  in  any  degree 
adopted,  it  should  be  applied  solely  to  those  spirituous 
drinks  which  are  so  plainly  pernicious  that  tliey  may 
be  looked  upon  as  having  some  affinity  to  poison,  and 
even  in  these  cases  it  should  be  applied  with  much 
caution.  Unless  supported  by  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion,  it  is  certain  to  fail. 
The  majority  required  sliould  be  much  more  tlian  a 
simple  majority,  and  j^radual,  oxperimentil.  ttiniiuiary 
legislation  t-iiould  precede  me;isures  of  a  wide  ami  per- 
niam-TJt  character.  The  indirect  influences  diminish- 
ing intemperance  are  likely  to  be  more  eftrcacious  than 
direct  nmisnrej?,  and  a  law  is  only  really  successful 
when  it  acts  in  harmony  with  a  prevailing  tendvucy  of 
habits  and  opinions. 

Public  opinion,  and  especially  working-class  public 
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opinion,  in  Great  Britain  seem?  on  the  whole,  and  to 
an  increasing  degree,  to  approve  of  the  poliay  of  gradu- 
ally diminUhing  by  legislative  measures  the  tempta- 
tion to  drink.  To  this  kind  of  legislation  belong  the 
"  various  laws  restricting  its  sale  on  Sundays,  on  holidays 
or  half-holidays,  and  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night, 
and  also  the  Act  of  1883  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
wages  in  pnbtto-honses.  A  recent  and  ohanicteristic 
example  will  be  found  in  the  Act  of  1894  establishing 
parish  councils  in  England.  Every  one  knows  how 
laige  a  proportion  of  the  public  business  of  the  upper 
and  middle  chisses  in  England  is  transacted  in  hotels. 
But  in  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  which  conferred  on 
electors  who  are  chiefly  very  poor  iiuii  enormous  pow- 
ers of  taxation,  administration,  and  control,  a  special 
clau>e  was  inserted  to  prevent  these  councils  from 
meeting,  except  iu  case  of  absolute  necessity,  in  pre- 
mises licensed  to  sell  iiitoxic:iting  liquors.  The  provi- 
sion was  probably  a  wise  one,  but  it  illustrates  curious- 
ly tiie  position  which  modern  democracy  assigns  to  the 
working  classcs^-so  largely  trusted  to  govern  others»  so 
little  tntsted  to  govern  themselves. 

The  connection  between  morals  and  religion  on  the 
one  side,  and  legishition  and  administration  on  the 
other,  is  a  wide  subject,  leading  to  many  different 
fields.  Difficult  questions  constantly  arise  about  the 
fittitude  Government  should  assume  towards  spectacles, 
amusements,  and  customs  which,  though  they  may  not 
lie  absolutely  vicious  in  themselves,  have  a  debasing 
tendency,  and  easily  or  genendly  Ijecome  o<*casions  of 
vice.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  lay  down  any  inflex- 
ible rule  on  the  subject.  Ea<  li  ca^  must  bo  judged 
according  to  it^  particular  cireumstamees,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  rireumst^inces  is  the  state 
of  public  opinion.    TJie  prcttumptiou  iu  favour  of  re- 
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pre5j:ion  is  sLroiigest  where  these  things  are  obtruded 
on  tliu.^e  who  nevor  sought  them.  1  have  staU'd  iu  the 
last  chapter  my  belief  that  placards  assailing  any  form 
of  religious  belief  ought  not  to  be  permitUKi  in  the  pub- 
lic struts.  On  the  same  principle^  solicitations  to  vice, 
indecent  pictures  and  advertisements  or  spectacles  in 
each  places,  call  for  a  more  stringent  repression  than 
thej  always  receive.  The  State  cannot  undertake  to 
guarantee  the  morals  of  its  citisens,  but  it  ought  at 
least  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  streets  irith* 
out  being  scandalised,  tempted,  or  molested.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  improper  adrertisemente  in  public  jour- 
nals  which  are  the  common  reading  of  all  classes  and 
the  general  channels  of  information,  and  also  to  vicious 
writings  when  they  are  hawked  through  the  streets, 
thrust  ]»roiiiinently  into  })iiblic  notice,  or  sent  unasked 
to  private  houses.  It  applies  uUo  to  some  things  which 
liave  no  connection  with  morals  :  to  nnnecessary  street 
noises  which  are  the  occasion  of  acute  annoyance  to 
numb<»r8  ;  to  buildings  which  destroy  the  symmetry  and 
deface  the  beauty  of  a  quarter,  or  darken  the  atmoi;- 
phere  bj  floods  of  unconsunied  smoke ;  to  the  gigantic 
advertisemente  by  which  private  firms  and  vendors  of 
quack  remedies  are  now  suffered  to  disfigure  our  pub* 
lie  buildings,  to  destroy  the  beauty  both  of  town  and 
conntty,  and  to  pursue  the  traveller  with  a  hideous 
eyesore  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
This  great  evil  has  vastly  increased  in  our  day,  and  it 
nigently  requires  the  interposition  of  the  legislature. 

But  while  in  all  these  fields  the  presumption  in  fa- 
vour of  legislative  iiilerfercrif^  and  repreiwion  is  very 
strong,  it  becomes  weaker  in  the  cAse  of  thiii;;^  which 
are  done  in  buildings  which  no  one  need  enter  unless 
he  pleases  ;  an<l  it  becomes  titiil  weaker  in  the  case  of 
things  tliat  are  a'itbdmvu  from  publicity  and  confined 
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to  private  houses  or  associations.  In  such  cases  the  in- 
diridnal  citizen  has  a  prinid  facie  right  to  judge  lor 
himself^  as  long  as  he  abstains  from  iDjuring  or  mo- 
lesting his  neighbours.  This  right  may  be  overridden 
by  the  Ikw,  but  there  must  be  strong  reasons  to  jus- 
tify it 

Another  important  group  of  questions  connected 
with  our  present  subject  relate  to  the  marriage  iaw, 
which  has  been  passing  during  the  last  centnry,  to  a 

remarkable  degree,  from  a  theological  to  a  secular  basis. 
It  won  Id  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  here  into  the  very 
curious  and  instructive  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  niarriarre,  in  which  Honian  law 
and  German  customs  liave  horTio  perliaps  qnito  as  large 
a  part  as  purely  theological  inlluenco.  and  of  tlie  great 
fluctuations,  both  of  principles  and  ]na(  tire,  >\  hich  it 
presents.^  It  will  here  be  suilicient  to  say  that  it  was 
only  very  slowly  that  the  Church  acquired  a  complete 
control  over  this  field.  The  ciril  law  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors  and  of  the  early  period  of  the  Afid* 
die  Ages  diveiges  widely  from  the  ecclesiastical  concept 
tion  of  marriage^  and  for  a  long  period  of  Christian 
history  no  religious  ceremony  of  any  kind  was  deemed 
by  the  Chnreh  necessary  for  its  validity.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  Churches  history  it  was.costoroary  for  the 
priest  to  give  his  blessing  to  a  marriage,  but  it  was  not 
])retcnded  that  this  was  essential,  and  it  was  far  from 
being  universjil.  Acconlinpr  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  the  6irn])le  consent  of  the  two  parties,  witliout 
any  ceremony,  constituted  a  valid  marriage. 

In  the  Middle  A^es  a  religions  cercTnony  ai>}>ear8  to 
have  been  made  obligatory  by  law,  and  marriages  with- 


*  I  kmre  txunined  this  mibjcct  in  aonie  detail  la  tlw  coocladiDg 
chapter  ef  mj  Mut9r$  ^  Buffmm  MmU^ 
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out  the  interventiou  of  a  priest  were  < onsi  k  i  ed  clan- 
destine and  irregiiLir  ;  but  they  frequently  ixjcurivd. 
and  their  validity  was  perfectly  undisputed.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  very  numerous  abuses  growing 
out  of  clandestine  marriages,  the  Council  ot  Trent*  for  * 
the  first  time,  made  the  celebration  of  marriage  by  a 
priest  essential  to  its  validity,  and  introduced  various 
other  regulations  connected  with  it.  Its  decree  did 
not  apply  to  marriages  that  had  already  been  con- 
tracted, and,  in  countries  where  tiie  discipline  of  the 
CouncU  had  not  been  formally  promulgated,  the  old 
doctrine  still  prevailed,  according  to  which  the  simple 
consent  of  the  two  parties  established  a  marriage.  It 
still  survives  in  tlie  marriage  law  of  Scotland,  where  a 
simple,  well-attested  declaration  of  the  two  parties  in 
each  other  s  presence,  or  a  promise  to  marry  proved 
by  writing  and  followed  by  cohabitati<ni,  ouiL^iituted  a 
valid  marriage.  By  an  Act  of  185G  the  further  con- 
dition was  H«i(lod  that  one  of  the  parties  must  have 
resided,  immediately  before  the  marriage,  at  least  twen- 
ty-one days  in  Scothind.  In  the  United  States,  also, 
where  the  marriage  law  is  determined  indejHMidently 
by  the  different  States,  the  same  principle  is  widely 
adopted.  Marriage  tests  on  the  English  common  law, 
which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  the  canon  law,  and  no  cere- 
mony, religious  or  civil,  is  necessary  to  its  validity, 
though  certain  civil  formalities  are  enjoined  by  law, 
and  though  roligiona  ceremonies  are  almost  always  jier- 
fonned.* 

From  a  very  early  period  there  was  a  distinction,  and 
in  hunie  degree  a  conflict,  between  tlie  iHcktjiiisticul 
and  the  civil  views  of  marriage.  The  Church  pro- 
claimed marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  therefore 


*  S«e  iSfmc  dt  Jkmt  JmienuUimimi^  iL  ee*«i,  243-50. 
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wholly  witliin  its  domain.  It  declared  it  to  \>e  abso- 
lutely indissoluble.  It  claimed  the  right  of  determi* 
ning  the  conditions  of  its  Talidity,  and  of  varying  those 
oonditions  by  Papal  dispenaations ;  and  from  the  pe* 
riod  of  the  (kinncil  of  Trent  it  made^'as  a  general  mie, 
its  diraet  partieipation  essential  to  the  eziatenoe  of  a 
valid  marriage  among  Catholics.  Kor,  indeed^  is  it  at 
all  certain  this^  this  doctrine  applied  only  to  Catholics. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  powerful  school  of  Catholic  theo- 
logiaus,  tliat  in  countries  like  France,  in  which  the 
discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  duly  pro- 
mulgated^ all  marriages  of  Protestants  are  simple  con- 
cubinage ;  that  they  are  ('4>iDpk  tely  destitute  of  validity ; 
and  that,  if  one  of  the  parties  becomes  a  Catholic,  tlie 
pretended  nuirriage  luay  be  broken,  and  the  convert 
way  be  allowed  to  contract  a  new  marriage.*  An  ex- 
ception must  be  made  iu  the  case  of  Holland,  for  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  in  1741,  in  order  to  avoid  'greater  evils/ 
decreed  that  in  that  country  marriages  not  celebnted 
according  to  the  prorisions  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent 
should  be  deemed  viilid.'  This,  liowever,  appears  to 
be  the  only  elear  exception.  In  other  cottatries  where 
the  discipline  of  the  Conncil  has  been  promnlgated  it 
is  a  widely  leoeiTed  doctrine  that  Protestant  marriages 
are  simple  concubinage' 


'This  f object  it  treftted  ml 
lenffth  by  i^mMie«  wtw  U*  1 
tielkpr^,  the  bhmI  secndUcd  I'l- 
tramonUne  writer  on  the 
jeet  (De  Matrimonio  CkrtMtir 
anc^  in  «  clui|itor  on  the  pavrcr 
of  th«  Churcli  over  tlie  itMrriAfe 
of  hi^retUt,  ii.  |»p  inn  1 74). 

•  I'eiTone,  ii.  pp.  tf,'V 
I'oMeni  alia  dub  pauca  docu- 
mnita  «ja»nodl  prorrrre  •  .  • 
qnm  onak  hi  aasaieeeijws— 


■enteotiani  conepirant,  niminiiii 
niilUi  efw  coiijngiAiqiMB  in  Oal- 
liit  qoovb  tempttre  ab  iHeretieia 

inter  i«e  eflt'limta  Fimt,  nWc  <i1k 
tinut*rifit  tive  mtn  ohtiauchnt 
ftatum  qiiem  civilem  vocant. 
Afioctotica  aedea  aemiier  ailii 
con^tnnf  fuit  in  rrjincndifi  uti 
niilHn  ac  in^'«1idis  tjusmcxlt  lue* 
reticorura  conoubiia,  eo  t|uod  ex 
wui  pwte  mi  cooflftMH  ab  Ini- 
tio ia  imifcffiia  pesviadlt  dcen- 
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The  Church,  Ijow  ever,  i;?  at.  know  l«'(lgcd  by  one  of  iU 
nidst  fir-f-redited  i  xjiositors  to  have  used  *  dissimuhition 
and  tolerance^  in  this  matter,  and  the  doctrine  is  rarely 
put  fonvard,  except  when  the  prospect  of  breakiug  a 
marriage  may  be  made  an  mducenieiit  to  or  a  reward 
of  eoiiTersioD,  or  a  &vour  to  the  Catholic  partner  in  a 
mixed  marriage.    Two  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  Brazil  in  1847  and  about  1856.   In  the 
first  case  a  Catholic  woman  had  been  married  to  a 
Protestant  in  Fans.   They  had  been  married  ciTilly, 
and  also  before  a  Protestant  minister,  and  they  after- 
wards emigrated  to  BrazO.   Six  or  seven  yeans  later 
the  woman  conceiTed  a  desire  to  marry  a  Catholic,  and, 
having  consulted  the  ecclesiaBticnl  authorities,  they 
pronounced  that  she  had  full  liberty  to  do  so,  as  her 
marriage  with  her  present  repuieil  luisband  was  null 
and  void.*    In  the  other  ca^.  which  led  to  a  cliange 
in  the  marriage  law  of  l^razil,  a  Swiss  Protestant  and 
a  German  Protestant  liad  heen,  us  they  imagined,  duly 
married  by  the  Evangelical  piistor  at  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
woman  was  converted  to  Catholicism.    Twelve  years 
after  her  marriage  she  desired  to  take  another  husband, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rio  Janeiro  pronounced  that,  her 
former  marriage  being  nnlU  she  had  a  right  to  do  toJ 


turn  tridentiQum  Tamttn  puhli- 
catam  fmwi^x  ex  altvm  veiv 
beoi'dk'tintttn  dorretalem  an. 
1741  pro  flollnndiu  utatibuMqm* 
f«rdcnitiii  lielgii  datani,  i>inf* 
mckli  t'ju«deiii  wtHim  ffitMi* 
fioM  ad  alias  wgtooi*  iw  coip- 

mnrif  ntin  inniMitarc.  .  .  .  Qu* 
dc  (juUiiM  dixiiiiui>,  eiMlein  de 
alUs  reinoiUlHia  tive  eatholSrit 
•Ivt  aesthoUcifl  tAtm  niixtis  dici 
di-lH'Ht,  iii!«'0  ut  ^ri-nvruU'  iiit 
piiDd|itum,  coi^ugiji  aivc  lut- 


rrticonim  nive  nnxta,  uhi  |>u)i- 
licatom  fah  decf<i>timi  tridenti* 

niiin  Ttmtfffi  <  t  ({uo  lK^iii*dietiMl 
ftin-tif uf io  |»ro  llollundiu  ^'f^-ri- 
uU  ruXioiH'  alt  aiKirtulica  •nic 
tnvnm  mm  c«t,  rme  iirita  ac 
nulla '  ( IVmino,  il. 
»  ii  TJ'K 

*  Herut  iie  Ihwt  Jniernaitom^ 
W.  il.  tkt,  IVmrne  doe*  not 
nmition  tliis  nae,  but  be  fIvM 
fome  nxhvT  curioua  ini«tiint*i»». 
Sec  al»o  raucb  evidence  on  Um 
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Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  have  heen  cited ;  but 
the  thedlogian  who  is  suppoeed  to  ropresent  with  the 
highest  aathority  the  trae  Ultramontane  doctrine  in 
its  sanctity  and  parity,  acknowledges  that  opinions 
are  not  agreed  on  the  subject,  and  he  dilates  upon 
tlie  moderation  of  the  Church  and  the  discriminating 
iiianjier  in  which  slie  has  used  her  power  to  break  iin- 
plciisant  niarimges  a:s  a  special  iUhLaace  of  her  be- 
nevolence.^ 

While,  hovN'ever,  the  Church  claims  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  a  valid  marriage,  as  distin- 
guislied  from  the  civil  consequences  that  may  flow  from 
it,  the  State,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  has  rarely 
admitted  tliis  claim  to  its  full  extent  Marriage,  ao- 
cording  to  the  legislators,  in  its  legal  aspect,  is  essen- 
tially a  civil  contract,  and  as  such  it  falls  within  their 
dominion.  The  State  claims  for  itself  the  power  of 
determining  the  conditions  on  whioh  it  alone  can  be 
recognised^  and  these  conditions  are  not  always  those 
of  the  Chnich. 

In  most  countries  a  compromise  was  made  between 
these  Tiews.  Thus,  in  France  before  the  Bevolution, 
Pothier  proclaimed  marriage  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  a  civil  contract  just  as  emplmtically  us  lilackstone 


■uhjoct  in  Mr.  Oficar  Wittkini's 
tn>ittiie  cm  Uoti/  SlainmoRtfy 
chap.  viii. 
*  *  Bccletia  miliMbiui  m  mm 

^i'Ht.  N  111  lam  unquani  iin  liac 
di*  cttuitu  mok'itUm  iotulit  aui 
tnfort.  Dimimutaifoap  iMWuitn 
Hc  tolcrnntb  utttur,  ac  ti  quid 
ex  hac  doctrina  et  pnuci  prave- 
niu  vertitur  deroam  in  bonuni 
Spwmm  MMMioofBin,  li  ou«n- 
do  coatlasat  fw  la  ccoMto 


catliolifrf  nmum  rodirc,  duiQ 
ipiii«  iodulKi'tur,  ita  pascfntibut 
rmim  adjuocti^,  vel  ob  niutu« 
dinnidio,  tcI  ob  •eparntlotM'ni  ab 
irniccm,  aliti(|iio  I'jiiwnitxli,  no- 
vait  inire  DU|>tiai«.t  uti  ex  ttun 
)Niuci«  rt>«olutiooiim«  liquri.  aut 
fKrofirium  liiflteVfVTO  oonjiipam 
•i  umho  conriTtuntur  conjufprt* 
(IVrponc,  ii.  24')).  ^f^.  (flud<«tutic 
itaa  made  some  remarka  on  Ikia 
panaage  whfeli  Mm  to  wnt  Juil 
<  Vmtimniam^  pp.  t»-»^ 
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did  in  England.  He  declared  that  the  form  of  mar- 
riage prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  was  very  wise, 
and  was  aooordingly  adopted  aud  confirmed  by  the  or- 
dinanoes  of  the  kings,  bat  that,  'nevertheless,  the 
Council  exceeded  its  power  in  daclaring  null  by  its  sole 
anthority  contracts  of  marriage  in  which  that  forin 
was  not  observed ;  for  marriages,  in  as  far  as  they*  are 
oontraots,  belong,  like  all  other  contracts,  to  the  po- 
litical order,  and  they  are  therefore  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  secular  power,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
Council,  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  to  decree 
about  their  validity  or  invalidity/ '  Marriage,  however, 
by  the  law  of  France  could  only  be  celebrated  by  a 
priest,  though  this  provision  was  not  iiiLioduccd  into 
French  hivv  till  sixteen  years  after  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Divorce  was  absolutely  jiroiiibitod. 
Canonical  impediments  to  marri»ngc  were  fully  recog- 
nised. The  religions  ceremony  became  a  civil  act.  Tiic 
care  o£  the  official  registers  of  marriages  was  confided 
by  tlie  civil  |)ower8  to  the  clergy ;  and  between  the 
repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  reign  of  T^onis 
XVI.  the  only  Protestants  whose  marriages  were  fully 
recognised  by  law  were  those  of  Alsace,  who  had  special 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster. 
On  the  other  band,  the  priesto,  in  all  the  civil  parts  of 
marriage,  were  regarded  by  the  law  as  .delegates  of  the 
civil  power.  Papal  dispensations  in  matrimonial  cusod 
were  not  recognised  unless  they  a-ere  confirmed  by  the 
Kinp.  There  was  in  some  cases  a  right  of  apiK';d  to 
the  Parliiinient.  The  Stale  insisted  ujjon  conditions 
of  its  own.  It  especially  required  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents, following  in  this  respect  the  Homafi  law,  though 
liio  Council  of  Trent  had  a nathenui titled  those  who 
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maintained  that  marrlageB  without  such  conaent  are 
invalid.^ 

In  most  Protestant  countries,  also,  the  strong  feeling 
that  marriage  should  be  an  indissoluble  and  a  relt- 
gions  contract  maintained  the  old  Oatholic  conception. 
Marriage,  it  is  true,  ceased  to  be  a  sacrament ;  while, 
oil  the  other  hand,  the  slur  which  was  thrown  on  it  by 
tlie  celibacy  of  the  priests  and  by  the  superior  sanctity- 
ascribed  to  virginity  wa5  abolished.  Usually  man  iages 
were  celebrated  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  dei 
nominations.  In  England,  a  law  of  Henry  VIII.  de- 
clared that  all  persons  may  lawfully  marry  who  are  not 
prohibited  by  Go<!'s  law  ;  it  «( ttlcd  the  degrees  in  which 
marriage  is  ]K;rmitted  in  accordance  with  the  Levitical 
law,  and  it  pronounced  full  and  perfect  marriage  to  be 
indissoluble.  Before  the  3Iarriage  Act  of  1753,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  common  law,  marriages  contracted 
by  simple  consent  and  followed  by  cohabitation  wers 
deemed  ralid  without  any  religious  ceremony,  though 
ilieiy  did  not  bring  with  them  all  the  ciril  consequences 
of  marriages  celebrated  in  the  church,  and  exposed 
those  who  contracted-  them  to  some  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure and  penalties.  During  the  Commonwealth  mar- 
riages were  purely  civil,  bcinj?  celebrated  by  the  justices 
of  the  j)eacc ;  and  a  law  of  Cbarles  II.  pronounced  these 
marriages  to  be.  valid  without  any  fresh  solemnisation.* 
Dnorce,  even  in  cases  of  adultery,  was  not  permitted 
h\  law.  Much  discussion  on  the  snliject  had  ariM  ti 
ill  the  reign  of  IMward  VI.  The  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  jiaviug  l>ee?i  eonvit  ted  of  adultery, 
her  husband  obtained  a  separation  a  mfu»a  ei  ilioro, 
and  he  claimed  the  right  of  remarriage.   The  question 
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was  submitted  to  n  commission  of  ten  bishops^  presided 
over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  proceed- 
ed to  examine  at  gi*eat  length  the  ecelesiastiGal  prece> 
dents  on  the  subject.  While  the  examination  was  still 
tinllnished  Lord  Northampton  married.  After  much 
discnsston  the  oommissiou  confirmed  this  marriage, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  liye  with  his  wife,  but  four 
years  later  lie  was  advised  to  have  a  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament confirming  the  marriage.  When  the  Catho- 
lic power  was  restored  under  Mary  this  Act  was  re- 
pealetl.* 

Tliis  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  question 
of  divorce  was  considered  by  the  early  English  reform- 
ers. Most  of  tiie  Continental  Protestants  admitted 
divorce,  at  least  in  the  case  of  adultery  ;  and  Bucer, 
whose  iidliH'iicc  in  the  Kii<^lisli  Church  was  very  greiit, 
hail  written  with  much  power  on  the  subject,  lu  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL  a  commission  of  thirty- two  learned 
men,  including  Cranmer  and  Peter  Martyr,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  tinder  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
make  a  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  hiw«  and  it 
agreed,  among  other  things,  that  divorce  should  be  per- 
mitted in  cases  of  adultery,  desertion,  long  absence, 
capital  enmities  where  either  party  was  in  baxard  of 
life,  and  *  the  constant  penrerseness  or  fierceness  of  a 
husband  to  his  wife.' '  If  the  life  of  Edward  had  been 
prolonged,  this  would  probably  have  become  the  law  of 
England  ;  but  his  untimely  death  prevented  it,  and 
the  i^roposal  was  not  revived  under  Eh'zal)oth. 

A  curious  conipronnse  wm  p-mdually  adopted.  Di- 
vorce, even  in  case  of  adultery,  was  not  admitted  by 

'Burnefg   i/ist.  of  Ike  Re       •Ibid.  ii.  S1.'J-17;  i^co,  too, 
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law,  but  special  Acts  of  Parliament  granted  it  in  par- 
ticalar  oases.  These  Acts  were  at  first  very  rare ;  but 
they  became  a  more  settled  practice  in  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Lord  Somers,*  and  they  multiplied  greatly  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentary.  Up  to  the 
present  day  the  same  system  exists  in  Ireland,  to  which 
country  the  English  law  of  divorce  does  not  extend, 
and  where  divorces  can  only  be  obtained  by  special  Acts 
of  Parliament 

The  famous  Marriage  Act  of  1753  completely  reorgan- 
ised the  English  law  of  marriage.  It  was  intended  to 
pnt  an  end  to  the  great  and  growing  evil  of  clandestine 
marriages,  and  it  provided  that  all  marriages,  except 
those  of  Jewsand  Quakers,  'should  be  null  and  void  to 
all  intents  and  pur]K)se?^ '  iniloss  tliey  liad  been  cele* 
brated  by  a  priest  in  orders  aeeorclmg  to  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  and  after  the  due  publication  of  banns  in  the 
parish  church  or  in  a  public  chapel*  or  else  under  a 
special  license  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  law  fully  recognised  the  religious  charseter  of 
marriage.  It  made  a  religious  ceremony  necessary  for 
its  validify,  and  it  placed  it  very  directly  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Charch.  It  did  for  Anglican  marriages 
mcch  what  the  Council  of  Trent  had  done  for  Catholic 
marriageiiy  bnt  it  did  it  by  lay,  and  not  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  English  legislators  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  power  of  treating  as  null  and  void  marriages 
which,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  were  im- 
doubtedly  valid.  The  lioval  Marriage  Act  pronouiK  ed 
all  piarriftfre^  of  the  descendants  of  George  II..  other 
than  the  issae  of  princesses  married  into  foroi^'ii  fami- 
lies, absolutely  void  if  they  were  contracted  without  the 
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assent  of  the  King.*  One  of  the  Irish  peiml  laws  dealt 
ill  the  8;irne  way  with  mixed  or  Protestant  marriages 
celebrated  only  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  the  Afarriago 
Act  of  1753  greatly  extended  the  same  policy.  It  also 
produced  a  new  grievance^  as  the  members  of  other 
religious  deaominations  naturally  objected  to  being 
married  in  an  Aoglioan  church  and  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman. 

After  many  abortiTe  attemj[>tfly  this  grieranoe  was 
remedied  by  the  great  Act  of  1836»  which  is  vemarkablet 
among  other  thinga,  for  tntrodacing  the  principle  of 
purely  civil  marriage  once  more  into  English  l^isla- 
tion.  Tiie  marriages  of  members  of  the  Chavch  of 
England  were  unaffected,  except  by  tlie  neoessary  ad- 
dition of  u  civil  registry.  Di^^senters  from  the  Churcli 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  llx  ir  nimuages  in  their  own 
chapels,  which  were  registered  for  the  purjKjse,  after 
pivinp^  due  notice  to  the  regi:»tnir  of  the  district,  and 
tho-c  who  disliiicii  a  reIi<^ious  ceremony  were  enabled 
to  contract  a  |iericcUy  valid  marriage  before  the  regis- 
trar. 

The  Englisli  law  on  the  subject  of  civil  marriage  is 
much  less  rigorous  than  that  of  most  other  countries* 
and  it  h  marked  to  a  high  de^nee  by  tlio  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  most  English  from  much  foreign 
legislation.  Its  object  is  to  satisfy  many  scmplca,  to 
attain  many  ends«  to  gratify  many  parties,  rather  than 
to  establish  the  clear  ascendency  of  one  logical  doctrine. 
Tlie  French  law  of  tlio  lleToIntion>  which  was  enacted 


I  It  i»  s  eiitloiia,  sad,  I  Mlm,  po«rt  to     dl#piit<4  mmantg  Cm- 
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in  1792,  which  poased  vith  some  modification  ioto  the 
OiTii  Code,  and  which  has  been  the  parent  of  miidi  of 
the  legialatkm  of  Eniope,  provided  that  the  ciTil  con- 
tract Bhoald  be  dearly  disengaged  in  matrimony  from 
all  theological  aooeasoriee,  and  that  it  ehoald  alone  be 
recognised  and  ccmftrmed  by  law.  Pbrely  ciril  mar- 
riage, in  the  French  code,  is  at  once  obligatory  and 
Biifticient,  though  iis  soon  as  it  lias  been  celebrated  the 
married  persons  are  lefUiL  jiorfect  liberty  to  go  through 
any  religious  ceremony  they  please.  Two  things  only 
are  clearly  laid  down.  One  is,  that  an  ecclesiastiejil 
man  iarn^  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  merely  a  religious 
rereniuny,  nml  hns  nh^olntely  no  legal  validity.  The 
other  is,  that  it  is  a  crnninal  ofTence  for  any  priest  to 
perlonn  sucli  a  ceremony  until  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  civil  marriage. 

It  is  dairaed,  with  much  justice,  for  tlie  French  law 
of  marriage  that  it  is  clear,  simple^  and  nniform,  and 
lhat,  by  laying  down  the  principle  that  marriage  is  si 
natural  riglit  of  all  men,  irrespective  of  all  consideni- 
tioiis  of  creed  and  rank,  it  has  swept  away  a  vast  nuuH 
of  nnjnst  disabilities,  inequalitiesi,  and  irregular  con- 
nectionsJ 

One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  ccmnected  with 
this  subject  is  the  great  number  of  imperfect,  partial, 
or  approximate  marT!a<:res  which  have  existeil  in  the 
worhi,  grrns  ing  for  the  uu*sl  |Kirt  out  of  aristocnitic  or 
theological  exclnsivenes*.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
Honian  Republic  no  valid  marriage  could  lie  contractevl 
between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian,  and  the  acquisition 
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of  this  right  of  marriage  was  one  of  the  grout  objects  of 
plebeian  politics.  This  object  was  at  last  attained,  bat 
a  namber  of  other  disabilities  to  marriage  had  been  es- 
tablished by  AttgRBtus.  In  later  times,  side  by  sido 
with  the  'juste  nuptite'  was  the  connection  called 
'concnbinatus/  It  was  not  an  illicit  connection,  for 
it  was  dearly  recognised  and  protected  by  law,  and  a 
nian  who,  having  one  concubine,  formed  any  other 
relation  was  gntlty  of  adultery.  Its  object  was  to  regu- 
late connections  between  men  and  women  of  rery  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  fortunes.  Like  the  simpler  kinds  of 
]{oman  niurriage,  it  wa.s  funned  by  mere  consent,  aud 
dissoluble  at  will.  Its  princiiul  cliaracteristics  were 
that  it  might  be  contnicted  between  j)ersons  who  could 
not  Ingally  marry  ;  that  t!ie  woman  brought  with  her 
no  dowry  :  that  she  retained  her  own  civil  position, 
and  did  not  share  that  of  tlie  man  ;  and  that  tiie  chil- 
dren bore  her  name,  held  her  rank,  and  succeeded  to 
her  property,  and  not  to  the  property  of  the  father.^ 

There  are  some  curious  examples  of  irregular  or 
iemi-regttlar  connections  during  the  Middle  Ages  which 
were  either  authorised  or  notoriously  tolerated.  The 
most  important  were  those  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  clerii^  celibacy.  There  was  a  time  when  clerical 
marriage  was  fully  permitted.  There  was  another  time 
when  a  married  priest  was  rocogni8e<l,  but  wlien  the 
marriage  relationship  wa.s  looked  on  in  liis  case  as  in 
» >me  de/^rcc  shameful,  and  husband  and  wife  were  ex- 
pected to  Fej)arntc  ;  and  tiierc  was  a  time  when  clerical 
mirriage  was  forbidden,  but  wIuti  connections  that 
were  not  formally  legitimate  were  generally  tolerated 
aud  recognised,  were  sometimes  even  enforced  by  pa- 

*  Truploog,  InJIueHcedu  Ch nj-  ie*mir  I^vrencc,  Hevut dt  DfoU 
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risliiuriers  in  the  interests  of  public  morals,  and  probably 
brought  with  them  no  sense  of  moral  iruilt.  This  sub- 
ject is  a  very  curious  one,  and  a  careful  examination  o£ 
it  is  much  to  be  commwded  to  those  who  would  se- 
riously study  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  on 
tho  morals  of  the  world.* 

In  more  modem  times,  in  Pruasia  and  some  other 
German  Stated,  we  find  what  are  called  ^  morganatic 
marriages/  or  marriages  '  of  the  left  band/  which  were 
contcaoted  between  princes  and  nobles  of  high  rank 
and  persons  of  inferior  position.  Thej  bore  a  strong 
lesemblanoe  to  the  Boman  coneubinaius,  being  legiti* 
mate  bnt  inferior  connections,  which  did  not  give  the 
wife  the  rank  of  her  husband,  or  the  children  the  title 
or  succession  of  the  father.  They  were  frequently  cele- 
brated between  no))ks  and  women  of  the  peasant  raiik 
or  of  the  lowcr-nii  Ulle  classes,  but  in  onler  to  be  fully 
rei'ognised  they  require<l  the  authorisation  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  also  most  of  the  formalities  that  were  de- 
manded in  a  regular  marriage.  They  might,  under 
certain  circumstances  aud  conditions*  be  turned  into 
regular  marriages.* 

Up  to  very  recent  times  German  law  contained  a 
multitude  of  disabilities  on  marriage,  most  of  which 
hate  nerer  been  known  in  En^^d.  Marriages  be- 
tween nobles  and  women  of  inferior  classes  were  illegal 
without  a  special  dispensation.  The  consent  of  supe- 
riors to  the  marriage  of  functionaries  of  different  orders 
was  Tery  generally  required ;  and  in  the  marriage  of 
the  poor  there  were  many  curious  pforisions  rsqniring 
the  assent  of  the  commanc,  of  the  feudal  lord,  of  magis- 


'  Sco  thit  excellent  work*       *  Rerue    de    Droit  TnUrmm^ 
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tratesy  or  of  administntors  of  poor  lawfl.^  The  mar- 
riages of  persons  in  actual  receipt  of  poor-law  relief  were 
'  constantly  forbidden^  and  in  manj  cases  the  legislators 
went  farther,  and  prohibited  all  marriages  nntil  the 
contracting  parties  coold  proye  that  they  possessed  the 
means  of  supporting  a  family.  The  etringent  Bavarian 
law  on  this  subject  is  well  known  ;  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  very  siniilur  enat  tments  existed  in  Nor- 
way, Mecklenburg,  baxony,  Wiirttemberg,  and  the 
canton  of  Berne,*  and  I  believe  the  same  eyst-em  may 
ptill  be  found  in  tlio  coinniunal  legislation  of  some  parts 
of  the  Aiistriiiii  Empire. 

It  may  be  defendal  by  powerful  arguments.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  enforce  by  law  a  real  though  a  much  neglect- 
ed moral  duty.  It  was  urged  that  it  lay  within  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  the  commune,  for  the  pauper  children 
of  improvident  marriages  will  naturally  become  a  charge 
upon  thern^  and  that  in  districts  where  this  provision 
is  enforced  there  will  usually  be  found  a  well-to-do 
peasantry  and  a  high  level  of  comfort,  order,  and  civili- 
sation. But  these  advantages,  it  is  truly  said,  have 
usually  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  an  increase*  of  ex- 
tra-matrimonial connections  and  of  illciritiniale  births. 
In  this  c;ise  we  have  one  of  thoiMj  coullicts  between 
advantages  and  disiid vantages  difTcrin^r  in  kind  which 
form  perhaps  tlie greatest  difliculty  of  inond  phih»M>phy. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  system  of  retarding  mar- 
riages and  prohibiting  them  wlien  improvident  has 
existed  in  sonic  of  the  most  Catholic  parts  of  Kuro|>c, 
while  in  Ireland  and  in  Canada  priests,  in  the  professed 
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interests  of  morality,  haTe  asnally  been  ardent  advo* 
cates  of  early  marriage. 

Beligious  intolerance  in  its  di^terent  forme  has  pro- 
daoed  great  numbers  of  imperfect  marriages.  In  FrancOj 
as  I  bare  8aid>  Protestant  marriages  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  carried  with  them  no  civil  rights ;  and 
great  eyils  hare  arisen  from  the  laws  that  long  made 
English  marriages  that  were  not  celebrated  by  an  An- 
glican clergyman,  and  Irish  marriages  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  or  between  two  Protestants,  that 
were  celebrated  only  by  a  Catholic  priest,  null  and  void. 
There  liuve  always  been  large  numbers  of  women  who 
Avould  never  enter  into  a  connection  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  morally  wrong,  but  whose  consciences  were 
fully  satisfied  by  a  religious  ceremony  wluch  their 
Church  pronounced  to  be  sufflcieiit,  although  it  left 
them  wholly  unprotected  by  law,  and  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  discarded  or  displaced.  Connections  of  this  kind, 
sanctioned  by  religion,  bnt  unsanctioned  by  law,  have 
been  very  common^  and  they  have  had  effects  npon 
titles  and  property  that  are  felt  to  the  present  genera- 
tton. 

In  onr  own  day,  the  same  e¥il  assnmed  formidable 
proportions  in  Italy  after  the  introduction  of  civil  mar- 
riage in  1965.  The  Inw  mode  civil  marriapfe  alone 
valid,  but  it  did  not  follow  the  wise  example  of  the 
French  law  in  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  celebrate 
the  religious  ceremony  till  the  civil  marriafiro  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  resiilt  wa.>5  tliat  great  nunihor>  of 
couple?,  cspcciallv  of  the  [>oorcr  class,  cDiitcn ted  tliem- 
selvfs  with  a  religious  ccrcTnony,  and  were  never  mar- 
ried in  the  eves  of  the  law.  A  similar  evil  was  verv 
common  in  Spain  between  1870  and  1875«  when  a  law 
like  that  of  Italy  was  in  force.  In  countries,  too,  where 
the  clergy  presided  over  and  regulated  marriages,  dif- 
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ferenccs  of  reljgion  ueiT  usually  obstacles  to  legitimate 
marriages.  Tlie  marriage  of  a  Cliristian  with  a  Jew 
was  for  a  loug  period  deemed  one  of  the  gravest  of 
criminal  offences^  and  i«  oven  now  in  some  countrieB 
forbidden  by  law.  The  suurriageof  a  Christian  and  an 
unbeliever  etood  in  the  same  category.  Marriages  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  herette  were  either  abso- 
lutdy  forbidden  or  only  permitted  on  the  condition 
that  all  the  children  were  brought  up  in  the  dominant 
creed.  One  infamons  eccleeiaBticai  law,  for  which, 
howcTer,  there  waa  a  precedent  in  Boman  legislation, 
deprived  actors  and  actresses  of  the  right  of  marriage ; 
and  the  Catholic  Chnrch  introduced  a  new  kind  of  disa- 
bility by  pronouncing  that  persons  who  were  wholly 
unconnected  with  one  another,  if  they  became  epoiisors 
at  baptism  to  the  same  cliild,  acquired  a  relationship 
which  iiiado  it  criminal  for  them  to  marr}*.  In  most 
"C-utholic  countries  vows  of  celibacy  have  eoiistitiited  a 
disability,  even  when  those  wlio  took  them  have  aban- 
cloned  their  profession  and  their  religion  ;  and,  through 
other  motives,  there  have  been  in  the  United  States 
strict  laws  ogainfit  the  maniuge  of  wiiites  with  negroes 
or  Indians. 

There  is  hardly  any  change  in  modem  legislation  * 
which  is  more  important  or  more  significant  than  the 
grsdnal  transformation  of  the  legal  character  of  mar- 
riage. The  first  country  on  the  Continent  which  adopt- 
ed the  principle  of  civil  marriage  was  the  Netherlands  : 
but  in  1T87  Ijonis  XVI.  introiluced  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Protestants,  hut  of  Protestants  alone.  Tlie  Frencli 
Hcvolution  in  1792  hkkIc  it  univen^il  in  Frann'.  J'ho 
couquostfi  of  \a|Kih^oii  prcatlv  ext('U(le<l  its  airea  ;  and 
it  has  bince  spread  with  extiaordiuary  rapidity  through 
the  principal  Iopi>liit ions  of  thf  world.  While  civil 
nuirriagi*s  have  been  usually  made  obligatory  aud  legally 
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sufficieut,  the  parties  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  celebrate, 
in  addition,  any  religious  ceremony  they  desire  ;  but 
the  Freuch  system,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germa:)y.  and  Switzerland,  guards  against 
the  existence  of  religious  marriages  that  are  not  legal 
marriages  by  strictly  forbidding  the  religious  ceremony 
till  after  the  oivil  one  has  been  performed. 

The  introdactioQ  of  civil  marriage  into  the  legisla- 
tions of  Catholic  countries  is  especially  significant,  for 
it  has  been  aooomplished  in  the  face  of  the  most  strenn- 
ons  ecclesiastical  opposition.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
it  is  little  more  tlian  a  reversion  to  the  state  of  things 
that  was  at  least  acquiesced  lu  before  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  there  is  no  system  which  the  modern  Church 
ha.s  more  bitterly  denounced.  Civil  marriage  was  de- 
clared by  Pius  IX.  to  1)1  'a  filthy  concubinage/'  Pei- 
rone,  tlie  cinef  Ultramoritiine  expounder  of  the  Catholic 
doctrines  on  matrimony,  declares  that '  civil  marriage, 
wherever  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  published,  is  in 
its  nature  a  base  concubinage,  and  all  who  pass  their 
lives  united  only  by  a  civil  marriage  are  obnoxious  to 
the  penalties  decreed  by  the  Church  against  those  who 
are  living  in  public  concubinage/  and  he  pronounces 
the  legislation  of  tho^e  countries  which  have  admitted 
civil  marriage  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.*  Pins  VIL,  in  1809,  ordered  the  Italian 
bishops  to  insist  that  in  nil  cases  the  religious  marriaofo 
should  )»recedc  the  civil  one.'  In  a  kttei  of  Pius  IX. 
to  Victor  Emanuel  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
respective  functions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  *State  in 
marriage  was  very  tersi»ly  expressed  :  *  L#ct  the  civil 

•  Se«  the  poMoge  cit«d  by  Mi  cum  eodetUs  ditctnoa^'  i. 
Mr  Gladstone  in  hU  Vatimm-  214. 

«fM,  p.  27.  '  Mifnie,  Emtlfthfidie  :  IHtt^ 

*  *  Lex  «i  vili«  qn»  oouiiBO  po^  dtJmri^rudmm^mii*  ^M«fkif».' 
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power  determine  the  eivil  consequences  that  flow  from 
marriage,  but  let  it  leave  it  to  the  Church  to  regulate 
the  validity  of  marriage  among  Christians.  Let  the 
civil  law  take  as  its  Btarting-point  the  validity  or  inva- 
lidity of  a  marriage  as  the  Church  has  determined  i^ 
and,  starting  from  this  f act^  which  lies  beyond  its  power 
and  its  sphere,  let  it  relate  its  civil  efTeets.^ ' 

The  introduction  into  the  legislation  of  so  many 
oountries  of  a  principle  so  fundamentally  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  a  proof,  only  less  strik* 
ing  than  the  general  establishment  of  religious  liberty 
by  law,  of  the  declining  influence  of  Catholicism  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  That  decline  lias  nut  been 
iinifurm.  There  have  been  many  t^imporary  reactions,  ' 
many  unexpected  recrudescences,  but,  on  the  whole, 
those  wlio  will  study  the  broad  lines  of  recent  legisla- 
tion can,  1  think,  have  little  doubt  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  stream  is  moving.  In  England  and  some 
other  countries  the  establisliment  of  civil  marriage  has 
been  mainly  a  mcasore  of  relief  granted  as  an  alterna- 
tive system  to  small  sections  of  the  community,  but 
leaving  the  great  mass  of  marriages  unaffected*  In 
some  countries  it  is  restricted  to  dissenters  from  the 
established  creed.  In  other  countries  it  1ms  had  a 
wider  inflnence,  and,  among  other  results,  has  put  an 
end  to  a  great  number  of  disubilitics  growing  out  of 
theologicnl  Hsoondoncies  and  feudal  restrictions.  Thus, 
in  Cierniany,  until  a  very  recent  j)eriod,  religious  mar- 
rinfjes  in  most  States  were  alone  recognised,  though 
divorce  Wiis  allowed  with  preat  facility.  Civil  mar- 
riage, however,  existed  in  Ihc  fri  L'  inwn  of  Fnnikfort. 
It  existed  in  the  jirovinces  of  the  Rhine,  whicli,  like 
Belgium,  still  retained,  under  another  rule,  the  mar- 


•  Gl«s0om  L9  JUtria^  CitU  H  Ic  MHfm^  p.  StS. 
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riage  law  they  liad  re<  eived  when  they  were  a  portion 
of  the  Frenrh  Empire.  Jt  exist>ed  also,  in  some  States, 
for  the  benelit  of  dissenters  from  the  National  Cliurch. 
In  1808  and  1869  nearly  all  the  feudal  disabilities  I 
have  enumerated  were  abolished  in  Prussia  and  in  the 
whole  North  German  Coniederation,  and  ia  1875  civil 
marriage  on  the  French  model  was  made  n})]igatoiy 
and  tmtTenal  through  the  German  Empire.^  A  danae 
was  inserted  in  the  law  directing  the  r^stnr  to  inform 
the  newly  married  oonples  that  nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  afterwards  asking  the  blessing  of  their 
Chnrch. 

In  IUd\%  civil  marriage  was  introdnced  in  1865  ;  but, 
as  I  have  already  ntentioned,  no  step  was  taken  to  |)i*e- 
vcnt  religious  marriages  which  had  no  legal  validity 
from  bein<?  substituted  for  them.  In  Switzerland  the 
marriage  laws  were  for  a  long  time  varied  in  the  dilTer- 
ont  cantons,  but  in  I8T5  a  Federal  law  establislied  a 
uniform  system  of  obligatory  civil  marriage  thmugh 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  at  the  same  time  abol- 
ished all  the  surviTing  disabilities  founded  on  theologi- 
cal doctrines  or  on  poverty.' 

In  Spain  tlie  history  has  been  a  somewhat  different 
one«  For  three  centuries  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  goTemed  all  Spanish  marriages,  but  on  the 
downfall  of  Isabella,  in  1868,  a  new  spirit  passed  orer 
Spanish  goremment.  In  1870  and  1871  laws  were 
passed  establishing  civil  marriage  as  alone  valid,  but 
leaving  the  priests  at  liberty  to  celebrate  religions  mar- 
riages before  or  after.    The  result  in  a  very  Catholic 


'Ree  Rerye  de  Jh-o\t  Inter^  Some  fmpert  on  the  Swim  Uks 

muHomai^  li.  79 -80,  zls.  A!!},  of  marriw  wHl  lie  fontkl  in 

114 :  (ilastoD,  Le  Mmnafjt  Cifii  tlw  twelfth  iiml  thirteenth  rol- 
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Country  where  the  peasantry  were  scarcply  touched  by 
new  ideas,  and  where  the  empire  of  custom  was  very 
strong,  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  and  great  nunil)er3 
of  persons  refused  to  recognise  the  new  Inw,  contented 
themselves  with  the  benediction  of  the  Church,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  legal  concubinage.  The  law  was  so 
nnpopalar  and  produced  such  bad  cfTects  that  in  1875, 
when  the  monarchy  was  re-establi&bed,  the  legislators 
retraced  their  steps.  A  retrospective  law  legitimised 
marriages  and  the  olbpring  of  marriages  which  had 
been  celebrated  only  by  a  religions  ceremony  since 
1870,  and  restored  the  system  of  purely  religious  mar- 
riages for  Catholics.  Civil  marriages,  however,  as 
provided  by  the  law  of  1870,  continued  for  non-Catho- 
lics and  for  'bad  Catholics '  who,  owing  either  to  the 
faihire  of  their  faith  or  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  could 
not  sanctify  their  union  by  a  sacrament  This  double 
system  was  ratified,  but  also  modified,  by  a  marriage 
law  of  1SS9.  The  two  kinds  of  marriage  were  both 
rocoi:iii.-(Ml — canonical  marriage,  wliich  nil  who  i^rofess 
tlic  Catliolic  fuitli  ou^ht  to  contract,  with  all  the  con- 
ditions prescribcil  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  ci%il 
marriage,  for  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  con- 
form to  the  religious  ceremony,  it  was  provided  that 
a  civil  magistrate  must  always  be  present  at  a  religious 
marriage,  and  must  register  it,  and  the  priest  was  for* 
bidden  to  oelebmte  it  without  his  presence.  Secret 
canonical  marriages,  however,  are  recognised,  but  they 
must  be  civilly  registered  in  a  secret  register  kept  sjie- 
eially  for  this  purpose.  A  Portuguese  law  of  18G8  in 
the  same  spirit  recognised  tn'o  kinds  of  marriage — re- 
ligions marriage  for  Catholics,  civil  marriage  for  non- 
Catholics.' 

*  Rerue  di  ihpit  ImitTH^tiai^  six.  SOl-S,  ndtt.  $0-41$  Glsftoa, 

pp.  76-65. 
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In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  marriage  legialations 
hare  been  very  variona^  and  have  undergone  many  vi- 
ciflsitndes.  In  1856,  when»  under  the  inluenoe  of  the 
Concordat  with  Bome»  the  Empire  passed  through  a 
dark  cloud  of  superstition  and  intolemnoe,  the  State 
abdicated  nearly  all  the  control  it  had  previously  exer- 
cise<l  on  iTKu  riaLits,  and  placed  them  entirely  in  eccle- 
siasticitl  hiiudfc  ami  under  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  ^Marrinut's  between  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tiaiis  were  absolutely  forbidden.  Marriages  between 
Catiiolics  and  non-Cathoiics  were  only  tolerated  on 
the  condition  that  all  children  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  Catiioiic  faith.  Austria  at  this  period  seemed  one 
of  the  most  backward  nations  in  Europe ;  bat  its  re- 
actionary legislation  was  no  true  reflex  of  the  spirit  of 
its  people,  and  wlicn  the  hour  of  leanrrection  arrired 
it  rose  speedily  to  the  light 

I  have  already  described  in  some  of  its  parts  that 
long  course  of  singularly  enlightened,  moderate,  and 
ancoessful  legislation  which  began  in  1868,  and  which 
has  made  Austria  one  of  the  best-govemed  countries  in 
Europe.  1  have  hero  to  deal  only  with  a  single  do- 
jjartnu  nt.  Thv  legislator  did  not  introduce  any  violent 
revolutioii  into  the  marriage  law.  He  contented  him- 
self, in  18<>8,  with  a  law  alx>ut  mixed  marriages,  pro- 
viding that  the  j)arents  niiuht  make  any  arrangement 
they  pleased  about  the  religion  of  the  c  hildren  ;  that  iu 
the  ab?cnre  of  any  such  arrangement  the  boys  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  fatlier,  and  the 
daughters  in  the  religion  of  the  mother  ;  and  tlmt 
every  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  his  or  her  religion.  By  another 
law  of  the  same  year  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which 
had  been  established  for  matrimonud  cases  under  the 
Concordat,  were  replaced  by  civil  courts;  the  civil 
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power  regained  the  right  a  had  previously  possessed  of 
concurring  independently  with  the  religious  power  in 
the  regulation  of  marriage,  and  it  was  provided  that, 
in  cases  in  which  the  priest  refused  to  marry  on  ac- 
count of  some  tlisabilities  whicli  were  not  recognised  by 
the  civil  law,  civil  niarringe  could  be  celebrated.  A 
strong  party,  which  had  for  a  time  an  ascendency  in 
the  Lower  House,  demanded  the  establishment  of  uni- 
Tersal  and  obligatory  ciril  marriage  as  in  Fhince ;  bat 
the  Upper  Chamber  has  hitherto  steadilj  resisted,  and 
thia  ayatem  is  only  in  force  for  members  of  religions 
not  recognised  by  the  State.'  In  Hungary,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  straggle  with  Papal  influenoe^  a 
great  reform  has  very  recently  been  acoomplished. 
Before  it  was  carried  there  were  no  less  than  seTen  dif- 
ferent legislations  regulating  the  marriage  conditions 
of  different  kinds  of  dissenters  ;  but  in  1894  all  these 
complexities  were  swept  away,  compulsory  civil  mar- 
riage was  established  for  all  creeds,  leaving  its  members 
afterwards  free  to  ask  the  blessing  of  their  respective 
Clnirches ;  and  ut  the  same  time  marriagei>  between 
Jews  and  Ciiristians  Incame  legal,  ami  the  j^rinciple 
was  recognised  that,  in  mixed  marriages,  tlie  boys 
should  follow  tiie  religion  of  th<;  luther,  and  the  girls 
that  of  the  mother.* 

Tlie  tendency  to  emancipate  marriage  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church,  which  is  so  ap]Kirent  in  Europe, 
has  spread  to  the  Catholic  States  in  the  Xew  World, 
A  law  of  1873  makes  marriage  in  Mexico  a  purely  c*ivil 
oontrocty  within  *  the  exclusiTo  competence  of  fiinr- 
tionaries  and  anthoritiea  of  the  civil  ortler/  and  the 
Brasilian  Conatitntion  of  1891  recognises  only  civil 
marriages.*  In  the  npnblics,  however,  of  Pern,  Bo- 
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livia,  and  Ecuador,  intolcnmce  still  reigns  Fiipreme. 
Marriage  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
all  legal  recognition  of  Protestant  marriages  is  refused. 

In  the  Protestant  Scandinavian  countries,  and  in  the 
oountries  under  the  domiuion  of  the  Greek  Cliurch, 
the  religiooB  character  of  i^uirriage  is,  on  the  whole^ 
more  strongly  maintained.  In  Denmark,  Sweden^  and 
Norway,  marriage  is  in  its  form  a  religions  oeremony^ 
though  the  dril  power  undertakes  to  regulate  its  ef- 
fectSy  and  on  occasions  to  dissolre  it  Giyil  marriage 
also  eiists  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  only  lor  those 
who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church. 

In  Russia  it  was  introduced  in  1874,  but  only  for  the 
benefit  of  dissenters.  In  the  small  Slavonic  States  of 
Southern  Europe  the  purely  religioua  marriage  t3'pe 
still  prevails.  Koiuuania  has  in  most  respects  copied 
the  French  Civil  Code,  but  with  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference, that  civil  marriage,  except  in  some  special 
CIVICS,  only  becomes  valid  when  it  ia  followed  by  a  re- 
ligious benediction.' 

This  brief  sketch  will,  I  ho\^,  be  sufTicient  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  character  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  chief  contemporary  legislations  on 
the  subject  of  marriage*  The  permission  of  divorce  is 
closely  connected  with  the  introduction  of  ciril  mar- 
riage, but  it  does  not  follow  it  strictly.  Civil  marriage 
has  sometimes  existed  without  the  permission  of  di- 
Torce»  end  divorce  has  been  sometimes  permitted  in 
countries  where  marriage  has  been  strictly  religious. 

Looking  at  the  question  prima  facie^  it  might  ap- 
pear evident  that  a  doctrine  whicli  regards  marriage 
merely  as  a  civil  contract  cTiterod  intu  by  adult  persons 
lor  the  funhiT.ince  of  their  liappiness,  would  ncccsaa- 

«  Glatfoo,  pp.  i«7,  m-2f^\  \  Dartne,  ii.  216. 
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rily  imply  the  liberty  of  divorce  if  the  two  parties  to 
the  contract  mutually  desired  it;  if  the  conditions  on 
which  thoy  entered  into  it  are  not  fuilillcd  ;  if  it  is 
found  to  result,  not  ia  the  happiness,  but  in  the  misery 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Promises  and  engiigements 
exchanged  between  two  persons  may  be  dissolved  if 
both  parties  agree  to  do  so ;  and  although  the  law  ia 
bound  to  prevent  one  party  from  Tiohitiug  a  contract 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other»  it  ia  natandly  silent 
when  botli  parties  ate  consenting.  The  bnrden  of 
proof  rests  npon  those  who  make  the  marriage  ccmtract 
an  eieeption.  Of  all  contracts,  it  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  entered  into  under  the  inflneuoeof  blinding 
passion,  and  at  an  age  when  experience  and  knowledge 
of  life  are  immature,  and  it  is  a  contract  in  which  hap- 
piness aii<i  misery  mainly  depeud  upon  iuiuiitions  of 
chiuacter  and  tem|H;r  that  are  often  nu»st  ini|>erfectly 
disi  lascHl.  It  is  the  most  intnnutc  of  all  relation?.  If 
is  that  which  ufTects  most  closely  and  most  constant Iv 
the  daily  happiness  of  life  :  and  as  its  natural  end  in 
a  complete  identificHtion  of  feelings  and  interests,  as  it 
brings  with  it  a  far  ampler  knowledge  of  tlie'circnm- 
ftances  of  a  life  than  any  other  relation,  it  may,  if  it 
fails  in  its  parpose,  become  in  the  highest  degree  ca* 
lamiloasy  and  It  giTes  either  party  an  eitrsordinary 
power  of  injuring  the  other 

If  considerations  of  this  kind  stood  alone  thoy  would 
upjH*ar  invincible.  But  another  order  of  cotisideni* 
tiomi  has  at  all  times,  tliongh  in  different  di  grces, 
weijjhcMl  Y>owerfully  with  legislators  and  monili-it?*. 
The  sLihility  of  the  family  is  more  essenu.d  th;m  any 
other  single  element  to  the  fnonil,  Ktx'iaK  and  (  v(  ii 
jMiiiticid  vvell-heini;  of  a  nation.  It  is  nf  \  it:il  irniKir- 
tanco  to  the  rilii<  atmn  of  the  young.  It  i:»  the  ^jK'<'ial 
seed-plot  aud  condition  of  the  beat  virtues  of  the  com- 
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iiHiuity,  the  foundation-stone  on  which  the  whole  social 
system  must  rest.  Few  greater  misfortunes  can  liap- 
pen  to  a  nation  than  th.it  the  domestic  virtues  should 
have  ceased  to  be  prized  ;  that  family  life,  M  ith  all  its 
momentous  interests,  should  imve  become  the  sport  of 
passion  and  of  caprice. 

it  is  contended^  witii  much  reason,  that  this  would 
iaevitubly  be  the  case  if  unlimited  license  of  divorce 
were  granted,  and  especially  if  the  idea  of  permanent 
separation  and  new  marriage  were  constantly  present 
to  the  minds  of  either  party.  Marriage,  beyond  all 
other  relations,  depends  npon  a  slow  and  steady  forma- 
tion of  hablt«»  When  men  and  women  look  upon 
certain  conditions  as  permanent  and  ineritable,  their 
feelings  and  habits  will  gnidnally  accommodate  tliem- 
selTes  to  them.  But  if  the  tie  is  a  rery  lax  one,  sepa- 
rate interests  will  soon  grow  up  ;  passing  differences 
will  deepen  into  aversion  ;  vagrant  caprices  will  be  in- 
dulged ;  prolonged  fiacrificc  will  be  impatiently  borne 
wiien  an  altei native  is  easy  ;  and  the  repose,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  Eecurity  tiiat  are  e66<:utial  to  Imppy 
marriages  will  be  fatally  impaired. 

Another  im])ortant  considcnition  is  the  inequality 
that  subsists  bctweeu  the  two  parties.  The  woman  is 
the  weaker ;  she  is  coramouly  the  poorer  ;  her  happi- 
ness is  usually  much  more  bound  up  with  domestic 
life  than  that  of  the  man  ;  and  the  strength  of  passion 
may  aubtist  in  one  sex  when  the  power  of  gratifying 
and  inspiring  it  has  departed  from  the  other.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  moral  history  knows  how 
many  divorces  in  the  past  have  been  due  to  this  cause, 
and  what  grave  injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  the 
weaker  partner.  At  the  same  time,  this  ai^iment  is 
one  which  may  be  easily  pressed  too  far.  The  injuries 
for  which^  in  moot  countries,  divorce  is  granted  affcpt 
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women  more  tlian  men,  and  in  the  countries  wliere 
divorces  are  most  frequent  womea  form  the  larger 
number  of  the  petitioners. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  considerations  I  have 
alleged  have  convinced  the  great  majority  of  legislators 
and  moralists  that  marriage  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  oontraci^  and  that  its  diasolution  should  only 
be  pennitted  on  yeiy  serious  grounds.  Bat  eontem> 
poraiy  legislations  differ  widely  about  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  tiiose  grounds. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  settling  finally,  for  the  Catho* 
Ho  Church,  a  question  which  from  a  very  early  period 
of  Church  history  divided  its  chief  authorities,  pro* 
nounced  adultery  not  to  be  a  justification  of  divorce, 
and  duly  consummated  marriage  to  be  absolutely  in- 
dissoluble. Separation  *from  bed  and  board'  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  judicially  pronounced  ; 
but  divorce,  involving  the  liberty  of  remarriage,  is  ab- 
solutely condemned.  At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic 
doctrine  is  not,  in  fact,  quite  as  inflexible  as  it  appears, 
for  the  Church  recognises  many  grounds  on  which 
marriage  may  be  pronounced  null  from  the  beginning ; 
and  some  of  these  grounds  are  so  obscure,  technical^ 
and  remote,  that  they  have  given  ecclesiastics  a  large 
practical  power  of  dissolving  marriages  which  had  ap* 
pearedpnieetty  valid.  I  have  already  cited  the  opinion 
of  Perrone  about  the  marriage  of  Protestants  in  coun- 
tries where  the  discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
been  promulgated,  and  about  the  reserved,  though 
concealed,  power  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  .  . 
divine,  the  Church  possesses  of  l>reakiiig  these  mar- 
riages if  one  party  becomes  a  C'atliolic.  Pre-coutractji, 
or  earlier  engagements  of  marriaL^  ,  and  very  remote 
affinities  extending  to  the  fourth  degree  and  far  beyond 
the  Levitical  limits,  have  been  made,  in  the  absence 
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ol  the  proper  dispensations,  causes  for  dissolving  mar- 
riages. Affinities  might  be  constituted,  not  merely  bj 
lawful  marriages,  bat  even  by  adulterous  connections  ; 
and  th^  might  also  be  oonatitated  by  spiritual  rela- 
tionship. Coke  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  marriage 
was  pronounced  null  because  the  husband  had  stood 
godfather  to  the  cousin  of  his  wife.  Catholic  theo- 
logians enumerate  no  less  than  fourteen  classes  of  im- 
pediments to  marriage.'  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII; 
regulatiug  Euglish  marriage  complains  bitterly  of  the 
uncertainty  and  instability  which  the  Church  had  in- 
troduced into  this  relation.  'Many  persons/ it  eaid, 
'after  hmg  continuance  together  in  matrimony,  with- 
out any  allegation  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  any 
otluT,  at  tlieir  marriage  why  the  same  matrimony 
should  not  bo  good,'  had  been  divorced,  contrary  to 
God's  law,  on  the  pretext  of  pre-contract,  or  by  reason 
of  'other  prohibitions  than  God's  law  permitteth.' 
'Marriages  have  been  brought  into  snch  an  uncertainty 
thereby  that  no  marriage  could  be  so  surely  knit  or 
bounden  but  it  should  lie  in  either  of  the  parties' 
power  •  ,  .  to  prove  a  pre-contract,  a  kindrsd  and  al« 
Itance,  or  a  canul  knowledge  to  defeat  the  same.** 

A  curious  modem  instance  of  the  manner  in  whicfa» 
when  some  great  personal  or  political  interest  is  in 
question,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  may  be  found  to 
harmonise  with  the  wishes  of  worldly  politicians  is 
furnished  by  the  divorce  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
Wlicn  the  Pope  agreed  to  crown  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine in  1804,  the  Empress  went  to  him  and  acknowl- 
edged that  her  marriage  had  been  only  a  civil  one.  It 
was  her  ardent  deaiie  to  obtain  a  reiigious  marriage^ 
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and  ihe  Pope,  by  refusing  on  any  other  condition  to 
crown  her,  obtained  the  consent  of  Napoleon.  The 
religiooB  ceromony  was  celebrated  seeretlj  the  day  be* 
fore  the  coronation.'  Cardinal  Fesoh  performed  it, 
with  the  express  authorisation  of  the  Pope.  SeYeral 
eminent  persons  were  present^  and  it  is  stated— though 
on  tiuit  point  there  is  some  dispute— that  Talleyrand 
and  Marshal  Berthier  were  the  witnesses.  The  con- 
science of  Josephine  was  fully  satisfiofi,  and  she  natu- 
rally believed  that,  in  the  sight  uf  tht;  Church  at  least, 
her  marriage  was  holy  and  indissoluble.  Five  years 
later,  however.  Napoleon  determined  to  divorce  lier  and 
to  marry  Marie  Louise.  The  reason  of  the  divorce  was 
that  Josephine  liad  no  children,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  secular  politicians  who  surrounded  Napoleon,  the 
importance  of  providing  a  direct  heir  for  the  throne 
justified  the  step.  The  dissolution  of  the  civil  mar* 
riage  enoonntered  no  difficulty ;  but  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  Church,  which  is  governed  by 
higher  eonsiderationSt  would  hare  been  more  difficult. 

It  must  be  stated  that  the  Pope  was  at  this  time  a 
prisoner  at  Satomu  He  was  not  consulted ;  and  his 
oondnct  when  Napoleon  annulled  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  Jerome  diows  clearly  that  he  would  not  hare 
consented.  The  praise  or  blame  of  this  transaction 
falls  chiefly  on  a  council  of  seven  bi8hoj)s  preside<l  over 
by  Cardinal  Maury.  The  question  was  brought  before 
the  diocesan  and  the  metropohum  autboritieF.  mifl  it 
was  decided  that  on  three  diblinct  grounds  the  Catiiolic 
marriage  was  void.  There  had  not  been  a  ])erfect  con- 
sent, for  Napoleon  is  Hlh^reil  to  have  more  than  once 
Stated  that  he  weut  through  the  ceremony  only  to 


*  Mort  aocovBls  mj  M  oight,  Imt  aecordlnf  to  CmUbsI  Fcidi  It 
was  si  4  r.n> 
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pacify  the  conflcienoe  of  Josephine^  and  bad  never 
intended  to  bind  himself  for  ever.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  a  Oaidinal,  and  not,  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  prescribed,  by  the  priest  of  the  parish ;  and 

altlionerh  Cardinal  Fesch  had  acted,  as  he  himself 
etiited,  under  the  express  direction  of  the  Pope,  who 
had  authorised  liim  to  dispense  with  formalities,  no 
document  of  dispensation  had  been  drawn  ont.  There 
had  also  been  an  informality  about  the  witnesses.  On 
these  grounds  the  religious  marriage  was  pronounced 
void,  and  the  Emperor  was  Bolomnly  assured  that  he 
would  be  sinning  against  the  Divine  law  if  he  con- 
tinned  to  live  with  Josephine.  He  was  not  deaf  to 
this  pious  exhortation.  The  same  Cardinal  who  had 
married  him  to  Josephine  performed  the  ceremony  for 
her  successor.  Napoleon,  in  announcing  his  divorce 
to  the  Senate,  declared  that  he  was  only  following  the 
example  of  thirteen  French  sovereigna.' 

The  general  mazim»  howem,  that  dlTorce  Is  in  all 
cases  criminal,  has^  since  the  Oonncil  of  Tient,  been 
steadily  maintained  by  the  Cbthdic  Ohnvch,  and  laws 
permitting  it  in  Catholic  countries  have  always  been 
bitterly  opposed.  The  French  legislators  in  1792  esta- 
blished it  on  almost  tlie  widest  terms.  They  g^nted  it 
on  the  mutual  desire  of  the  two  parties,  and  even  at 
the  wish  of  one  party  on  the  ground  of  mere  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  subject  only  to  a  short  period  of 
delay,  and  to  tiie  nec^s^ity  of  ap|iearing  before  a  family 
council,  who  were  to  endeavour  to  arrange  the  dispute. 
They  granted  it  also  for  a  large  number  of  definite 
cansesy  snch  as  jndicial  condemnations^  grave  mutual 


*  Sec  Lanfrrr,  Xapolfon,  r.  40,  7S9^ti.  The  whole  rabjoct 
JW*.    See,  too,  tlip  scruunt  in  r>'«'4'ntly  hcen  examined  with 

Tbiere;  ftbo  Ljonoet,  Le  Car-  much  detail  hv  M.  Wel«chinger« 
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ijijuries,  desertion,  notorious  imuiuiality,  prolonged 
absence,  emigration  contrary  to  the  law,  and  insanity. 
The  law,  at  tlie  same  time,  while  authorising  divorce, 
of  which  good  Catholicd  coold  not  avail  themselves, 
])iit  an  end  to  judicial  separation,  whicli  had  hitlierto 
been  their  only  refage.  The  result  of  this  law^  or^ 
probably  much  more  tmlj,  the  result  of  the  utter 
moral  anarchy  that  then  prevailed  in  France^  was  an 
extraoidinary  maltiplication  of  divorces.  In  twenty- 
aeven  monthB  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
1792,  5,994  divorces  were  pronounced  in  Paris;  and  in 
the  year  YI.  the  number  of  divorces  in  the  capital 
actually  ezoeeded  the  number  of  mamages.^ 

In  that  year  the  '  Civil  Code '  was  drawn  up,  and 
one  of  its  most  valuable  points  was  the  regulation 
aJid  restriction  of  divorce.  The  grounds  on  which  it 
might  be  granted  were  considerably  diminished,  and 
mere  incompatibility  of  temper  was  no  longer  reckoned 
among  them.  "Divorce,  however,  bv  mutual  consent 
remained,  though  it  was  surrounded  by  serious  restric- 
tions, by  elaborate,  costly,  and  dilatory  forms.  A  year 
must  elapse  in  this  case  between  the  demand  for  divorce 
and  the  sentence  granting  it,  and  three  more  years  must 
elapse  before  either  party  could  remarry.  Judicial 
separation,  at  tlie  same  time,  was  revived,  so  that  the 
position  of  good  Ckitholics  was  unimpaired.* 

Divorce  was  abolished  in  France,  in  1816,  by  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration,  thongh  civil  marriage 
still  remained ;  but  it  was  preserved  in  Belgium,  the 
Hhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  which  were  now  severed  fiuia  French  rule. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  re-establisli  it  iu 


■  OUMoa,  le  Martage  CiwU  •  Ibid.  pp.  81-6S. 
9i  Ir  Difwnt^  pp.  4S-61. 
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France,  but«  in  spite  of  the  many  revolutions  of  power 
that  took  place,  they  were  not  succeaefal  until  1884. 
The  law  wlncli  was  enacted  in  that  year  revives^  with 
some  modificationfly  the  divorce  law  of  the  *  Civil  Code/ 
*  bat  diToroe  by  matual  consent  is  no  longer  included  in 
it  It  provides,  among  other  things,  that  all  couples 
who  have  for  the  space  of  three  years  been  judicially 
separated  are  entitled^  without  farther  proceedings,  to 
a  diToroe,  and  it  renders  the  simple  adidtery  of  a  man, 
as  well  as  of  a  woman,  a  sufficient  caase.  Among  the 
causes  of  divorce  according  to  the  new  law  are  *  bad 
treatment  and  grave  iiijuriea/ ^  and  ander  the  shelter 
of  these  vague  words  the  French  law  courts  seem  to 
have  included  nearly  every  kind  of  at  all  serious  pro- 
vocation. 

T!ie  movement  for  establishing  divorce,  however,  has 
certainly  not  spread  among  Catholic  nations  as  rapidly 
as  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  civil  mar- 
riage. Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Catholic  States 
of  America,  though  they  have  profoundly  modified 
their  old  marriage  laws,  still  refuse  to  admit  divorce.' 
In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  marriage  of  Catholics  is 
indissoluble,  but  divorce  is  admitted  where  the  married 
couples  belong  to  otiier  creeds.  The  injured  party 
may  obtain  it  for  adultery,  condemnation  to  a  long 
period  of  penal  servitude,  prolonged  desertion,  and 
some  grave  acts  of  injury  or  violence  ;  it  is  also  granted 
ill  case  of  'invincible  aversion,'  but  only  after  long 
delay  and  several  successive  sejmrations  and  reunions; 
and  there  are  some  special  profi&ions,  into  which 


**Lei  a^ricei  et  ii^nrct  term  it  applied  to  Judicial  te- 

grarea.'  ptnttioni,  wMch  do  aot  dittolve 

*Tliaft  ia,  ted  dSfem.   la  the  anniifs^ orastboriw  ic* 

sons  CStfhelle  evoalriM  lids  BUirisfi. 
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it  is  needier  for  Uis  to  enter,  about  the  divorce  of 
Jews.* 

The  measures  of  1874  and  1875  giving  Switzerland 
and  Germany  uniform  marriage  laws  dealt  in  dif- 
ferent ways  with  the  question  of  divoree.  The  Swiss 
law  extended  it  to  all  the  cant/ins,  but  the  German  law 
left  it  substantially  to  the  separate  legislation's  of  the 
different  States,  though  it  introduced  some  general 
regulations  about  subsequent  marriages.'  In  Europe, 
«a  in  the  United  States,  sincere  Catholics  refrain  from 
availing  themselYes  of  the  privilege  accorded  by  law« 
In  France,  however,  the  divorce  law  of  1884  has  been 
largely  need.  Divorces  are  found  to  be  more  nn- 
merons  than  jadicial  aeparationsy  and  their  rapid  in* 
crease,  especiiUlj  among  the  working  classes  and  the 
very  poor,  has  seriously  alarmed  many  politicians  who 
are  far  from  being  bigoted  Catholics.*  Some  Interest- 
ing statistics  on  the  subject  have  been  given  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  British  Toreigu  Office.  It  appears  that 
between  July,  1884,  and  the  end  of  December,  1891, 

•xpentet.   A  wHler  la  #¥• 

faro  (Ju!y  4,  IR1»2)  cays:  *  Si 
OQ  Teut  rend  re  compte  del 
progr^s  du  dirorce  daas  la  Mule 
caMfOffift  dca  FnlafoM  H  Flui> 
•iennei  num^  qui  ont  reoourt  i 
rAfltisUnce  JudirUire,  it  tofflt 
dc  jeter  le«  jeuz  tur  ane  piece 
oAdeUe  que  tt  devaat  not 
I«e  rolevC'dee  affdreefie  dtvoroe 
port^i'eii  devant  1o  tmrcau  d'ts- 
n9tanee  pr^s  du  tribunal  de  la 
8oioe  pour  une  periode  de  quatre 
ens  du  jaavicr  IMS  ao  l** 
Janvii  r  I^Vt?  donne  nn  cbiffre 
d i>  21,000  demande*.  .  .  .  Feo- 
daot  le  m^iiie  lap«  de  tempa  U  a 

•ipsialioa  d«  eofft»* 


p.  ITS.  A  fuller 
account  of  the  Austrian  !c;n«Ui- 
tion  about  diTorce  will  be  found 
ia  an  Etndt  »ur  U  Dit^trce  ea 
Autrkke  bj  LjOB-Coea,  le- 
printed  from  the  BuUetin  la 
Sotiiii  de  Leffisiaiiom  Comparie. 
Btatiaticfl  about  Auctrian  di- 
land  aboat the  Bamberof 
among  Catholics  tliat 
wore  annulled  will  ho  found  in 
a  Foruign  Ofllce  report  oo  the 
Bttmber  of  diroroea  in  foreign 
conatrief  darfang  tba  teat  lea 
years  (1H95). 

•Glaasoo,  pp.  ldo-3«,  159. 
*  There  ia  a  depaitmeol  iu 
Fhvit  calM  Clw  «  AMirtMMa  Jtt- 
diciaire/  which  aaaiita  tboae  who 
Aft  too  poor  to  figr  for  Itfd 
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45»823  diroFoe  cases  had  been  brought  before  the  civil 
tribanak^  a&d  that  in  40,800  cases  the  divorce  had 
been  granted.  The  proportion  of  divorces  to  mar> 
riagcs,  which  in  1885  was  fourteen  to  1,000,  had  risen  in 
1890  and  18dl  to  twenty-fonr  to  1,000.  These  divorces 
are  mainly  among  the  town  popalations.  The  peasant 
class,  who  form  ncrtrly  half  the  population  o£  iVaace, 
arc  said  not  to  furuisii  niure  than  7  per  cent.* 

French  legislation  and  example  have  always  exercised 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  whole  Latin  race,  and  it 
is  probable  that  divorce,  having  been  firmly  establislied 
in  France,  will,  sooner  or  later,  spread  widely  through 
Catholic  nations.  The  Protestant  Churches  and  the 
Greek  Church  have  never  condemned  it  in  the  same 
nnqnalified  manner  as  the  Roman  Choroh*  Nearly  all 
the  fieformers  admitted  it  for  adultery  and  malicions 
desertion,  and  many  of  them  on  seveial  other  groundst^ 
and  it  gradoally  passed  into  German  and  Scandinavian 
legishUiion.*  England,  however,  on  this  subject  hnng 
dnbionslj  between  the  opposing  creeds,  and  Onmmer 
and  his  foUowm  failed,  as  we  fiive  seen,  to  bring  her 
into  line  with  the  Reformed  Churches.  Diyorce  re- 
mained absolutely  forbidden  by  law,  thou|;h  it  was 
soon  granted  in  ])articular  cases  by  special  Acts  of 
Parliament.  It  was  the  custom  to  pjm.s  iho?,Q  Acta 
only  when  a  separation  '  from  bed  and  board  '  had  boon 
first  decreed  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  wheii  an 
action  for  damii^es  had  been  bruu:z:ht  in  the  civil  court 
against  the  ulleuding  party.  Parliament  always  granted 

•  Retvm  of  Number  of  IHr  in  WooIpov**  Dimrxt  Legitto' 

W9nm  Ml  iW«i^  Cvimltnifi.  Iam  im  the  United  Statei,  8^ 

•Aa€MiBiiHiHoii  oftbeoiilB*  al^oa  renwrkabto  book,  called 

loOi  of  the  Reformers  br  a  iitroop  Oh$trrn1\ont  on   the  Imwm  of 

partimn  of  divorce  willlie  found  Marriage,,  |mblifliecl  In  181^ 

in  Miltoo's  '  Tetrachordon,*  ami  pp.  jtJ&-42. 
Iqr  asivoiisopponratof  divoiee 
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a  mail  divorce  on  account  of  tlie  adultery  of  his  wife, 
but  it  was  very  rarely  granted  to  a  woman  on  account 
of  the  adultery  of  her  husbandj  and  then  only  in  cases 
where  there  were  special  causes  of  aggrayation. 

This  system  was  manifestly  absurd*    It  gave  up  the 
principle  of  the  iudisBolahilily  of  marriage,  and  at  the 
same  time^  hy  a  glaring  injustice,  it  restricted  relief  to 
the  Tery  rich,  as  neither  poor  men  nor  men  of  mode- 
rate fortunes  could  avail  themselves  of  it   The  in- 
justice was  often  felt,  hut  it  was  nerer  hrought  out 
moT»  eflSoaciously  than  by  Justice  Manle  in  a  case 
which  was  tried  before  him  in  1845.    The  cuipiifc  was 
a  poor  man  who  had  committed  bigamy.    The  defence 
wjis  that  when  the  prisoner  married  his  second  wife  he 
had  in  reality  no  wife,  for  his  former  wife  had  first 
rubbed,  and  then  deported  him,  and  was  now  living 
with  another  man.    'J1ie  judge  imposed  the  lightest 
penalty  in  his  power,  but  he  prefixed  it  by  some  ironi- 
cal remarlcs  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
Having  described  the  gross  provocation  under  which 
the  prisoner  had  acted,  he  continued  :  *  But,  prisoner,  * 
yon  have  committed  a  grave  offence  in  taking  the  law 
into  your  own  hands  and  marrying  again.   I  will  now 
tell  yon  what  yon  should  have  done.   You  should  have 
brought  an  action  into  the  civil  oonrt,  and  obtained 
damages,  which  the  other  side  would  probably  have 
been  unable  to  pay,  and  jon  would  have  had  to  pay 
voiir  own  costs — perhaps  100/.  or  150/.    You  sliould 
then  Iiave  gone  to  the  occlcsiast  i{  nl  court  and  obtained 
a  divorce  a  m^nsa  et  ifioro,  and  then  to  the  lIoui«)  of 
LonlH,  where,  haviiiir  provcfl  that  these  preliminaries 
had  been  coin])hed  with,  you  wouM  Imve  l>een  enabled 
to  marry  again.    The  ex|>ense8  might  amount  to  600/. 
or  600/.,  or  perhaps  1,000/.    You  my  you  are  a  poor 
man,  and  yon  proliably  do  iu>t  possess  as  many  pence. 
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But,  prisoner,  you  must  know  that  in  England  there  is 
not  oae  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  tiie  poor/ 

The  scandal  of  this  system  was  remedied  by  tlie  Di- 
vorce Act  of  1857,  aa  Aot  which  was  furiously  oppoaed, 
and  which  is  in  some  reepectg  very  defective,  but  which 
has  nndoabtedly  brightened  many  lires  and  relieved  a 
fast  aoMnint  of  x>oignant  and  nndoaenred  safferiiig. 
The  diaciunona  on  the  aabjeci  were  carious  as  showing 
how  powerfally,  even  to  that  late  period,  theological 
methodi  of  thought  and  reasoning  prevailed  in  the 
British  Li^atare.  There  were  speeches  that  would 
eeem  more  in  place  in  a  Ohnreh  conncil  than  in  a  lay 
Parliament.  An  Act,  however,  was  at  last  passed 
granting  divorce  to  men  on  account  of  the  adultery  of 
their  wives.  A  wife,  however,  could  not  obtain  di- 
vorce on  account  of  the  simple  adultery  of  her  hus- 
band. She  must  be  able  to  prove,  in  addition  to  the 
adultery,  cruelty,  or  some  specific  and  very  atrocious 
aggravation  of  the  crime.  The  consciences  of  the 
elergy  who  objected  to  divorce  were  wisely  attended  to 
by  a  clause  providing  that  no  deigyman  conld  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  a  divorced  person,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  refuse  the  use  of  hia  chnrch  for  the  cele- 
bration of  such  marriages.  In  a  conntry  which  poe- 
asBses  an  established  Churdi  less  than  this  could 
scarcely  be  demanded,  though  the  mere  permission  of 
auch  marriages  in  the  chnrch  has  btoly  been  made  an  . 
ecclesiastical  grievance. 

Apart  from  the  difference  between  the  righte  of  the 
two  aeiea  which  was  established  in  the  Divorce  Act, 
the  Act  is  a  manifestly  imperfect  one.  If  divorce  is 
admitted  at  all,  on  utilitarian  pounds,  there  are  rea- 
sons qnite  as  strong  as  adultery  for  granting  it.  It  is  a 
•candal  to  English  legislation  that  it  shoiild  not  l>e 
granted  when  one  of  the  partners  has  been  condemned 
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for  some  grave  criminal  oiiciice  iuvolving  a  long  period 
of  imprisoument  or  penal  servitiide,  or  for  wilful  and 
prolonged  desertion,^  or  for  cruelty,  however  atrocious, 
if  it  is  not  coupled  with  adultery.  In  all  Continental 
legislations  which  admit  divorce  a  catalogue  of  grave 
causes  is  admitted  which  justify  it.  In  my  own  opinion, 
gross,  habituftly  and  long-continued  drunkenness  should 
be  among  them.  Much  is  said  of  the  injaiy  which  the 
permission  of  divorce  would  inflict  upon  women  and 
upon  children ;  but  in  meet  of  the  oases  I  have  juet 
specified  women  enfier  far  more  frequently  than  men 
^m  its  denial,  and  few  greater  cuieee  can  be  inflicted 
upon  children  than  that  they  ehonld  be  brought  up  by 
drnnken  or  criminal  parents.  Divorce  Uiws  drawn  sub- 
stantidly  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  were  enacted 
in  Victoria  in  1889,  and  in  New  South  Wales  in  1891. 
The  general  tendency  of  Continental  legislations  seems 
to  be  to  make  all  cases  in  which  judicial  separation  can 
be  granted  causes  for  divorce.  It  is  obvious  that,  when 
such  separations  have  taken  place,  tlie  purj)oscs  of  mar- 
riage are  defeated.  It  is  a  more  difficult  and  intricate 
question  whether  dirorce  should  be  suffered  to  super- 
sede sepavslioD,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Continental 
countries^  or  whether  the  latter  should  not  still  con- 
tinue  for  those  whose  principles  prerent  them  from 
aTailing  themselTes  of  the  former. 

I  do  not  belioTe  that  there  is  any  real  reason  to  think 
that  the  standard  of  domestic  morals  in  England  has 
been  impaired  by  the  strictly  limited  right  of  divorce 
which  was  granted  by  tlie  Act  of  1857.  The  scenes  of 
shame  and  vice  and  domegtic  wret(  hedness  that  are 
often  disclosed  in  the  Divorce  Court  are  cerUiialy  not 
produced  by  it,  though  much  misery  and  wickedness 
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which  would  otherwise  have  festered  in  lifelong  secrecy 
are  brought  by  its  action  into  the  light  of  day.  It  is, 
howeyer,  trne  that  the  ezposnx^  of  the  inmost  secrets 
and  of  the  worst  sides  of  domestic  life  through  the  re* 
ports  of  the  Diyoroe  Court  is  a  source  of  real  demonil* 
isation.  The  respectable  portion  of  the  press  fully 
recognises  it,  and  does  its  best  by  yery  abridged  reporU 
to  niiuimise  it ;  but  there  is  a  (certain  section  wliich 
iiiids  ill  these  reports  a  kind  of  literature  which  is,  un- 
happily, as  popular  us  it  is  degrading.  It  is  absurd, 
however,  to  contend  that  tliis  abuse  is  unavoidable,  for 
the  publicity  of  divorce  ])roceedinn;s  is  almost  peculiar 
to  Ell  gland.  It  ig,  I  believe,  a  nearly  unmixed  evil. 
Ample  guarantees  for  the  observance  of  justice  could 
be  obtained  without  it ;  and>  in  addition  to  its  effect 
in  fomenting  and  gratifying  an  appetite  for  impure 
scandal,  it  seriously  obstructs  the  course  of  jastice» 
by  scaring  witnesses  from  the  witness-box.  Mudk  com- 
plaint has  also  been  made  of  the  large  amount  of  per* 
jury  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Divorce  Court  This 
is  partly  l)ecause  the  law  on  the  subject  is  yery  imper- 
fectly enforced,  partly  because  the  received  code  of 
honour  does  not  enforce  or' even  enjoin  tnithfulness  in 
cui^es  wliere  a  woman's  frailty  is  concerned,  and  partly 
also  because  false  evidence  in  these  cases  can  often  not 
be  disclosed  without  revealing  or  reviving  great  scan- 
di\h,  from  which  all  ]>artie8  shrink. 

Some  good  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  standard  of 
domestic  morals,  in  a  considerable  section  of  tlie  iijipor 
classes  in  England,  has  in  the  present  gencmtion  been 
lowered,  and  that  principle  and  practice  have  alike 
grown  more  lax.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  accurate  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  but  it  may,  I 
think,  be  confidently  asserted  that,  if  such  a  change 
has  taken  place,  it  has  been  due  to  qnite  other  infln- 
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etices  than  the  divorce  law.  8u(Men  and  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth  brings  with  it  luxury,  idleness,  and 
telf-indalgeace.  Cosmopolitan  habits  oi  life  break 
down  old  customs  and  introdnce  new  manners.  The 
decay  of  ancient  beliefs  loosens  many  ties,  and  a.  few  bad 
aod^  infinences  In  high  places  will  affect  the  tone  of 
laige  sections  of  society.  On  the  whole^  it  seenis  to 
me  that  the  signs  of  increasing  moral  laxity  in  England 
are  more  apparent  in  other  directions :  in  increased 
worldliness  and  hardness,  and  ciaying  for  wealth  and 
pleasure,  among  the  yonng  :  in  the  increased  social  in- 
fluence of  dishonestly  acquired  money ;  in  the  fre- 
quency, the  cynicism,  and  the  success  of  gross  instances 
of  political  profligacy. 

The  multiplication  of  divorces  is  often  the  symptom, 
but  it  is  rarelv,  I  think,  the  cause,  of  a  moral  deea- 
dence.  Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  a  compari- 
son of  tiie  social  moralitv  of  different  countries.  The 
clMT  and  decisive  eride.ice  which  statistics  can  tl.row 
on  comparative  criminality  is  here  wanting  f  the  sphere 
of  obserration  of  the  best  observer  must  he  very  limited, 
and  many  influences  are  calculated  to  mislead.  No 
grosser  injostice,  for  exampIo»  conld  he  done  to  ordi- 
nary French  life  than  to  judge  it  hj  the  writings  of 
French  novelists  or  French  playwritera ;  and  some  Ca- 
tholic theologians  on  the  Continent  are  accustomed  to 
draw  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  England  and  America 
which  are  at  least  equally  misleading.'    On  the  whole, 


'  E.Q.  *8iTMa  allies  k  cer*  InsuUant*,  det  nutlhcQrHuet,  lei 

taint  Joiirn  utir  nne  pluce  de  yeux   baii*«^'P,    I'nir  profonde- 

Londret  ou  d'uae  mutTv    nlh'  m«-nt  nhnttii,  a\anl  «u  con  nn<* 

d'AlhioQf  dit  le  P.  Ventura,  curde  dunt  un  hommc  ticnt  daoi 

v«Mt  f  vcrriet  mt  wXIkn  d'snc  tei  maina  let  dtmz  bovto;  cr 

foole  qui  fit  et  ae  pennet  let  pnv  9ont  des  feroroei  que  lean  mmriff 

pMlctrlMfraMWt«Hle«rl"'  ^  mi»et  i  reocaii  ct  qa'iU 
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it  seems  clear  that  domestio  momls  iu  the  past  have  sel- 
dom sunk  lower  than  in  some  ooantries  and  jieriods 
when  divorce  was  absolutely  impossible ;  and  in  the 
present  day,  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  will  oom« 
pare  the  domeatio  morality  of  countries  where  divorce 
is  denied  with  those  in  which  it  is  admitted  will  find 
any  real  saperiority  in  the  former.  A  comparison 
from  this  point  of  view  of  Italy>  Spain^  and  Portugal, 
with  the  Scandinavian  conntries,  Germany  and  Switier- 
land ;  of  Berlin  with  Vienna ;  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
with  France  as  it  existed  before  1884  ;  of  the  Catholic 
with  the  Protectant  populations  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
will,  I  think,  support  this  statement.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  general  law  tliat  in  countries  in  which  di- 
vorces are  permitted  they  have  a  tendency  to  multiply. 
Briuging  with  them  the  power  oX  remarriage,  thej  have 


dwrchrati  Tendre*  Necroirait^ 

on  pn."  so  trouTcr  cn  qtjelque 
riUf  ci  Kgj'pte,  de  la  Chine  ou 
de  ia  Turtarie  ?  I>e  gouverne- 
ment  a  Men  CMtye  d'aboUr 
cettc  couturac  barbaro,  moi«  nes 
efforts  Bont  rc«tc^«  impuisMint«. 
Elle  rtt  le  reaulut  det  doctrinea 
dn  acbbnie  d  de  lliMfte  Cov- 
cbflDt  le  roariaee.  .  .  .  On  ne 
•*6tonne  plus,  qmind  on  connaft 
rAogletorre,  du  nrufood  mepria 
doot  John  Bull  aocable  la 
femmp.  .  .  .  femme  dv 
rirhc  Ti'o5t  ni  pluw  luoreuw*  nl 
plus  rcepocteo.  La  poMibilitc 
du  dirorce  portc  le  luari  a  cacber 
poigncaaement  k  aa  fcmina  toaa 
lea  aecivU  dc  la  fiimillo.  .  .  . 
On  ae  r^unit  pour  les  repaa  et 
Von  mange  conime  dea  ^trangera 
aa  fvatattimat  aaaa  ^liangrr  mi 
•ourire  affectuenz,  aaof  preaque 
•e  difa  an  mot*  Aa  daiaert  U 


full  qua  laa  fonmea  ae  rethant, 

et  c*eft  alon  que  les  conversa- 
tions sVnprtspetit  aur  les  afTaircs. 
...  La  defiance  et  le  mepris  de 
la  femme  eont  poaaate  aa  plea 
haul  dcgri'.  .  .  .  Humill^e,  d^ 

fradeo,  malheureuse  comme 
pouse,  la  femme  en  Angle> 
tarre,  poarrail-alla  tea  hooam 
coauna  mte  f  Lea  aafanta  ne 
lui  apparticnnent  pas.  .  .  .  S'ila 
ont  UD  aecret,  c'est  a  ieur  pdre 
qB*ili  Taat  le  eonfler  et  jaroaiai 
laar  mere  *  (fktmiHe  et  /hVorre, 
pnr  I'abW  Vidicu  (1879),  6th 
edit.  pp.  105-0).  In  America, 
I'abbe  Vidieu  assures  un,  ^  lea 
malB  da  fai  conjugate,  d'adal- 
t^rc  n'auront  hiontot  plus  de 
•ignif^cation/  and  in  general 
M'epoufc  eat  opuriniee,  d^gra- 
dte^  avilla  cbei  lea  peuplea  M> 
T^lqaea  on  a^paria  da  T^lglifa* 
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proved  far  more  popular  than  simple  judicial  separa- 
tions, which  they  are  manifestly  tending'to  replace.^ 

The  legislators  who  have  dealt  with  this  question, 
not  on  theological,  but  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds, 
may  be  roughly  said  to  have  adopted  two. systems. 
One  daasy  who  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  by  far  the 
nfer  course,  have  restricted  dirorce  to  a  few  serions 
and  well-defined  causes  which  maaifeetlj  rain  the  hap- 
piness  of  married  life.  In  these  oases^  they  contend, 
tlie  clear  balance  of  advantage  la  in  favour  of  a  com- 
plete seTerance,  and  the  innocent  partner,  at  least,  has 
a  moral  right  to  seek  his  or  her  happiness  in  another 
union.  They  consider  it,  however,  a  matter  of  aa« 
preme  social  importance  that  divorce  shonld  be  only 
a  rare  and  very  exceptional  thing,  growing  out  of  some 
great  moral  catastrophe,  and  they  take  no  account  of 
mere  divergencies  of  teni}>cr  or  ta4>tes,  of  alienated  af- 
fections or  capricious  fancies. 

Another  class  of  legislators  have  gone  much  further. 
They  act  upon  the  princij)le  that  whenever  marriajre  is 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  a  failure,  a  source  of  uuhap- 
piness  and  dislike  rather  than  sympathy  and  union, 
the  law  ought  not  to  prevent  its  dissolution.  They 
have  multiplied  laigely  the  grounds  of  divorce,  in- 
cluding some  that  are  very  trifling.  In  Denmark,  in 
Norway,  in  Prussia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, they  grant  diTorce  by  mutual  consent,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  which  are  intended  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  mere  caprice,  Ly  securing  a  long 
period  of  d^yfor  reconsideration.  In  Switierland, 
under  slightly  different  forms,  the  same  system  pre- 
vails, and  the  widest  discretion  is  granted  to  the  tri- 
bunals.   A  ])o\\cr  of  granting  it  for  reasons  not  an- 


*  See  OlaMOD,  i»p.  165-67»  2i»-e6. 
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eigned  in  the  law  has,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  been 
mtod  with  prinoea,^  and  under  lax  laws  and  lax  ad- 
ministration divorces  have,  in  some  parts  of  Entope, 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  Switser- 
land,  in  1876  there  were  no  less  than  1402  divorces  in 
a  population  of  about  2,800,000 ;  and  although  Swit- 
zerland is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  the  number 
of  divorces  tends  slightly  to  decrease,  that  number  is 
still,  I  believe,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  higher 
than  ill  any  other  European  country.'  Some  portions 
of  Germany  come  next  on  the  list.  Divorces  appear  to 
have  been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  Germany  than  in  France^  but  in  France 
the  rate  of  increase  is  more  rapid.' 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  divorces  are  any- 
where more  frequent  and  more  easy  than  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  among 
these  parts  are  the  New  England  States,  which  were  the 
special  centres  of  American  Puritanism.  It  is  remark- 
able also  that  this  great  facility  of  divorce  should  exist  in 
a  conntfy  which  has  long  been  conspicuous  for  its  high 
standard  of  sexual  morality  and  for  its  deep  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.^  There  is  no  general  divorce 


•  Gla^«on,  pp.  In 
Norway  t!u'rc  iiiUBt  a\>*o  ]>e  the 
coiuieut  ui  tlte  King  (ibid.  p. 
fSl).  In  Sweden  the  Kliig,  ad- 
ing  in  Iiir  rotincil  of  Stato,  can 
grant  it  for  incumpatibility  of 
temper,  apparvntijr  at  the  de- 
buumI  of  one  party  ({bid.  p.  SIO). 

•  Ibid.  p.  ll»4.  From  the  Fo- 
reign Offl(  o  report  of  1804  it  a^y- 
peart  tbat  in  liiU2  there  were 
S81  dirorces  hi  a  population  of 
S,9ef,0M;  Is  Belgiam  In  tbit 
jtar  thm  were  441  in  a  po|Nf 


lation  of  e,10.j,S55;  in  the  Nc- 
therlandi,  354  in  n  population 
of  4)G<;»,576 ;  in  Sweden,  SUi  in  a 
population  of  4,S0e,S65 ;  in  Nor> 
waw  .r)  oat  of  a  population  of 
2,022,000. 

'See  tlie  natiitica  collected 
la  the  KHwrm  o/  lAe  NkakUr  9f 
DiroretM  t'n  Fortign  CommiritM 
(Foreign  Office,  ]8!>.T). 

*  Thni  Tocquerille  ohserved  : 
*L*Ani6riqae  ewt  aMuK*roeot  le 
pajrt  dn  nonde  ou  la  Uaa  dn 
■Miiifa  €•!  la  plat  KipaciA  at 
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law  ill  tlie  United  States ;  each  State,  provided  it  does 
uot  establish  polygam}',  may  make  its  own  marriage 
laws,  and  the  differences  are  very  great.  South  Caro- 
iina  admits  no  divorce  ;  New  York  admits  it  only  for 
adultery.  In  Maine,  on  the  other  hmid,  it  may  be 
giyen  whenever  'the  judge  deems  it  reasonable  and 
proper,  and  ooneistent  with  peace  and  morality/  In 
Arizona  the  same  latitude  prevails;  and  iu  several 
States,  where  such  provisions  do  uot  formally  exist, 
the  discretion  practically  exercised  by  the  courts  is 
flcaroely  less.^  Dakota  is  said  to  be,  of  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  notorioiM  for  its  facilities  of 
divorce.  Under  cover  of  laws  granting  divorce  for 
cruelty  and  ill-nsage  it  has  been  frequently  accorded 
on  the  most  frivohjus  pretexts,  in  the  twenty  year-i 
between  18(i(i  and  l,S8(),  on  this  ground  alone  45, Vol 
Wives  and  iiu^bands  aie  said  to  luive  obtained  it. 

Collusive  suits  are  very  cofnmon.  'J'he  increase  of 
divorces  has  been  proportionately  far  more  rapid  tlian 
tliat  of  population.  In  the  period  from  18C7  to  188C 
divorces  increased  in  the  United  States  nearly  157  per 
cent.,  while  popalation  only  increased  ahntit  (H)  ]>er 
cent  In  the  Census  returns  of  1890  we  find  40,101 
men  and  71>8d5  women  mentioned  as  divorced,  exclu- 
sive of  divorced  persons  who  have  remarried.  In  some 
States,  indeed,  the  unlimited  liberty  of  divorce  which 
Milton  desired  for  one  sex  has  been  very  nearly  attained 
by  both.'  Hardly  any  problem  ailecting  the  future  of 


oA  Von  a  coB^  Tid^e  U  plus 
haitte  et  la  plus  jii'»ti*  flu  bon- 
t>«ur  conjugal '  (La  Democratic 

ednt  MMS^t  Im  tlatet  tiMii  all 

travelfert  «re  »frTTcd  that  \hp 
•taadanl  of  tociai  moraU  » 

VOL.  lU 


hiffhcr  in  the  Stat«« 

than  in  Kngland  or  aay  either 
countrr  (iii.  p.  331). 

'  EHCffciitp^dta  Amtrimma^ 
art.  *  Dirorce.* 

'  Tho  KnrtMjjn  Offirp  Report 
om  DitotxtM  ta  fyrttym CouiUrui 
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humanity  is  more  importaut  than  the  type  and  charac- 
ter which  the  great  Jiepablic  of  the  West  is  hereafter 
destined  to  assame.  In  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  the  possible  decay  of  its  family  life  through 
tbeexoessire  multiplication  of  divorces  is*  the  darkest 
cloud  upon  its  horiaon. 

It  woaid  be  scarcelj  possible,  without  mnch  persoDal 
observation  of  a  society  in  which  such  a  system  exists, 
to  form  any  confident  estimate  of  its  effects.  In  1878, 
important  restrictions  were  introduced  into  the  mar* 
riage  law  of  Ck>nnecticnt  by  removing  '  general  miscon- 
duct'from  the  (»U8e8  of  divorce,  and,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  cliaiige,  divorce  in  this  State  greatly  diminished.* 
Occasional  protests  against  the  prevailing  license  are 
Ronietimes  heard,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
powerful,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  seems  to  be  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  restrict 
the  liljierty  of  divorce.^  Some  very  Rorioiis  American 
writers  defend  it.  They  contend  that,  in  spite  of  these 
laws*  the  high  moral  tone  tliat  has  long  existed  in  Anie- 


(18'>.">):  fttxl  »oo  alfo  n.  rnnon" 
article*  on  '  Divorce  mode  Emy  ' 
in  the  yorih  American  Review^ 
Jnty,  1883.  8ev«ral  cnnnplM 
are  given  in  this  article  of  the 
f  xtn-nirly  frivolonw  frroandu  np- 
oo  whicii  divorce  haj  heen grant- 
ed under  the  pretext  of  cruelty. 
Wooleejr  (iHrpree  and  Dirorce 
Tjff^tfnlion  in  the  t^nittd  Staitt) 
baa  collected  inaoy  atatiatica 
aboai  AmerieaD  divorce,  but  he 
complttiiia  that  th^  hare  oolj 
been  piibltfhcd  in  a  few  Statee. 
According  to  the  Foreiffn  Office 
report,  divorce*  are  proportioD- 
atetjr  moat  mmieroiM  smoog  tlie 
ncjTTWB,  anil,  next  to  tliem, 
aoiong  tUe  native- born  vtiitea. 


Tliey  arc  nirr«t  nTTionfj  tiiellieh 
and  1  unadiaa  ('athohc«. 

'  Encydopadia  Americana^ 
an.  *  Dirorce/ 

»Mr.  Woolney  poes  *o  far  aa 
to  P«T  :  *  Kvery  change  of  legia- 
latioD  io  the  United  States  in* 
ewne  the  iratDber  of  diToveee* 
If  there  ia  any  principle  in  our 
If'gitlatfon,  it  is  not  a  moral  on^ 
of  rererence  for  the  moat  tacred 
iaatftutioa  of  the  family  and  of 
married  life,  hut  It  ie  a  deelre  t» 
■(ford  relief  for  rnse*  that  are 
neariy  aa  prew^iag  mb  thone  that 
iuive  n>ljef  afforded  already  * 
( WooUey,  Dirorce  and  IHtmm 
Tjtgt$trti\on  in  1h(  Unittd  Stmi9§^ 
2nd  edit.  1862,  p.  2iJh 
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rica  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  unimpaired  ;  that  the 
marriageBof  respectable  Protestants,  as  well  as  of  Ca- 
tbolics,  are  quite  as  pare  and  stable  in  the  United  States 
nnder  the  system  of  great  legal  license  as  they  are  in 
Europe;  and  that  the  nnmerons  divorces,  which  so 
impress  a  foreigner,  take  place  among  other  classes, 
and  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  grave  evils.  The 
legislator,  in  the  words  of  the  chief  American  writer 
on  the  subject,  must  choose  between  illicit  connec- 
tions and  a  wide  liberty  of  divorce.  The  marriage-tie 
18  not  likely  to  be  often  violated  if  it  maybe  easily 
dissolved.  Illicit  connections  are  not  likely  to  bo 
formed  and  persisted  in  when  there  is  little  ditliculty 
in  bringing  them  within  the  domain  of  law  and  of 
settled  rights.  A  system  under  which  marriages  may 
be  very  easily  contracted  and  very  easily  dissolved  may 
not  in  iUelf  be  good,  but  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
writers,  the  best  means  of  remedying  or  preventing 
other,  and  perhaps  grsater,  evils.  ^  Such  reasonings 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  questionable,  and  not  a  little 
dangerous.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Eu* 


*  8ee  Bin  hop*  Marriage  and 

Diw9rm%  cipcctelty  hii  mMrki 

on  the  Bute  of  South  Carolina, 
I.  8^*.  S»'<>,  too,  the  ttrticlo  of 
Mr.  Iteach  Lavrcooc,  Herut  de 
/ii««r  tmimoHotmi^  H.  944-59; 
OUmob,  pp.  223-24.  .M.  Gltf. 
»«>n  protcittn  B^ainttt  tlu*  viowt 
Mt  American  writers.  Speaking 
of  the  results  of  the  T«rnr  nimi- 
lar  UceoM  in  Sfrltierlaiid,  lie 
Mjrt '  ^  Le  maritiff  tcod  a  dere* 
nir  daaf  certainet  cla«t«t  de  U 
•odele  nn  timple  bail*  (p.  IGO). 
The  aitlelt  la  the  AMlb  ^Mm- 
mm  Mitkm  wUeh  1  hav«  cM 


above  maiotaioa  that  the  Ameri* 
can  fteUitiet  of  marriage  and 

divorce  do  not  •criootly  dimi- 
nish the  nuiijlHT  of  ilU»pi^im:itc 
birtlu.  Sec  ai«o  on  thiKcutijoct 
Cirlier,  Lt  JUtriage  attt  Efat§' 
Unit,  Mr.  Bryce  it  of  opinion 
that  the  art'rage  of  domestic 
virtue  b  higher  in  tli(>  United 
States  than  in  RuroiK^  {Amtrimm 
Comwionwtaltky  lii-  pp. 
4in»-5fM),  jl.-^,  an  J  Mr.  Hho<lfi 
strongly  maiutains  the  #ame 
▼lew  {History  of  tiu  L'nUed 
Mm,  ill.  97-l<m. 
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rope,  under  the  operation  of  the  divorce  laws,  a  kind  of 
inferior  and  unstable  mapriage,  much  like  the  Roman 
cotieubinaius,  is  growing  up. 

It  is  a  eurions  fact  that  divorce,  which  was  long 
regarded  as  the  special  privilege  of  the  male,  and  as 
specially  injarions  to  women,  has  become  most  frequent 
and  popular  in  the  country  in  which  the  position  of 
women  is  probably  the  highest^  and  that  it  is  most  fre- 
quently demanded  by  them.  The  same  phenomenon 
may  be  found  in  Switzerland,  which  on  questions  of 
divorce  approximates  more  nearly  than  any  other  couu- 
trv  to  the  Americiin  system  ;  *  and  it  is  also  to  be  found 
in  France.'  It  is  not  inexplicable.  Laws  which  grant 
divorce  for  violence,  or  cruelty,  or  habitual  intoxica- 
tion, are  a  special  prnt'ct ion  to  flic  sex  whicli  is  the 
weaker  and  the  more  nobcr,  mid  tin'  tcndcnry  of  modern 
le?ishuion  to  ^jive  women  increased  rights  of  property 
and  employment  diminishes  the  inequality  between 
tlie  two  parties  in  the  marriage  contract.  The  difTer- 
euce  which  English  law  establishes  between  adultery 
in  a  man  and  adultery  in  a  woman,  though  it  is  strenu- 
ously defended  by  English,  French^  and  Italian  law- 
yersy  on  the  ground  of  the  more  serious  effects  of 
female  adultery  on  the  constitution  and  the  property 
of  the  family**  is  not  widely  adopted*  It  does  not  ex- 
ist in  Scotland.  It  is  not  recognized  by  the  canon  law, 
and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of 
modem  legislation.^ 

Some  of  the  evils  which  American  legislation  pro- 
fesses to  remedy,  by  giving  great  facilities  both  of 


*  Glwion,  p.  IGC.  *  See  on  thii  f  object  Reru€ 

•/bfwt^ii  qfl«gg€p^(\m),    de Droit  MtmaHoiuUtTf.m'' 

zzri.  c.  S. 
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marriage  and  of  divorce,  baye  been  dealt  with  iu  other 
oonntries  by  special  legislation  in  faToarof  illegitimate 
children.  The  kind  of  moral  or  qaasi-moral  stigma 
whiob  the  public  opinion  of  most  countries  attaches  to 
persons  who  are  known  to  be  bom  ont  of  wedlock,  is  a 
cnrioas  instance  of  the  way  in  which  considerations  of 
public  interest  and  considerations  of  morals  become 
confused  and  intermingled.  Few  things  can  seem  more 
irrational  than  to  blame  a  man  for  one  of  the  few  cir- 
comstances  of  life  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  in 
any  degree  lii^  f;iulL  The  fccutiment  is  a  kind  of  cor- 
relative to  the  aristocratic  sentiment  whic  li  transfers  to 
a  living  man  sunieihing  of  the  merits  of  his  ancestora, 
and  it  is  supported  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the  expe- 
diency of  defending,  by  the  wliole  weight  of  ]iublic 
opinion,  the  inviolability  of  the  family.  The  French 
ReTolutionists,  in  1793,  attempted  to  break  down  this 
sentiment  by  decreeing  that  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children  should  have  equal  rights.  The  Roman  law 
and  the  canon  law,  which  is  followed  in  Scothuid  and 
in  ally  or  nearly  all,  the  legisUtions  of  the  Continent, 
humanely,  and,  I  think,  wisely,  mitigates  the  injustice 
to  the  children  and  promotes  the  marriage  of  the 
parento  by  proTidnig  that  illegitimate  children  become 
legitimate  througli  the  snbsoqnent  marriage  of  their 
|>arents.'  Enplish  law  refuses  them  this  reme<ly. 
th'^ugh  it  recognises  as  legitimate  all  chihlren  born  in 
marriage,  even  when  the  marriage  immediately  preeedes 
the  birth.  The  United  States  originally  followed  the 
Kngli2.h  rule,  but  in  most  of  the  States  it  has  now 
beuu  changed.^    In  iaiglandj  also,  illegitimate  cliil- 


I  Rervf  de  Pro&  Imitrma*  *  Compiin'  lUnckPtonis  Ruok 
KmoI,  U.  :o.  i<    16,  and  £m€fd9fmdin  Ame* 
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dren  have,  as  such,  no  rights  of  heritage.  Many  Con- 
tinental legislations,  following  the  Roman  rnle,  which 
is  also  the  Germanic  rule,  giro  thorn  equal  rights  with 
Intimate  children  in  the  sncoesaion  of  their  mothers 
and  of  their  relstivee  in  the  maternal  line,  and  some  of 
them,  nnder  certain  drcnmatanceB,  gire  them  rights, 
thoagh  nsoally  in  a  less  d^ree,  to  the  paternal  ano- 
ceesion/  The  provisiona  which  exist  in  many  Conti- 
nental legislations^  making  it  a  less  crime  for  s  mother 
to  kill  her  ill^timate  than  her  legitimate  child, 
spring  from  another  order  of  ideas — from  the  belief 
that  in  the  former  case  the  act  is  jnore  likely  to  be  per- 
petrated iu  an  ungovernable  parox^'sm  of  shame  aud  of 
^  remorse.* 

The  secularisation  of  marriage  legislation  is  an  evi- 
dent accompaniment,  if  it  is  not  a  consequence,  of  the 
progress  of  democracy.  One  of  its  necessary  conse- 
quences is,  that  the  natural  liberty  of  marriage  should 
nerer  be  withheld,  except  on  the  ground  of  evident  and 
^  considerable  physical,  moral,  or  social  danger.  Under 
this  head  falls  the  question,  which  has  been  so  mnch 
debated  in  England,  about  the  lawfulness  of  manying 
a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  opposition  to 
these  marriages  rests  mainly  upon  theological  grounds.* 
It  is  said  that  they  are  forbidden  in  the  Leritical  law, 
and  the  belief  in  their  impropriety  was  adopted  by  the 
canon  law,  and  hm  passed  through  the  canon  law  into 
English  legislation,  into  one  ol  tho  canons  of  the 

ftVffMi.  art.  ^BaiUrdy.'    The  *  Bee  JUnie  de  Dfpa  MUnm' 

Knglish  U«r  on  the  ■ulijoct  is  tional^  iz.  250-4SS. 

very  ■neii«nt      The  Statute  of  »  Ihid.  rii.  p.  234. 

MerUm  (20  Henry  HI.  c.  9)  de-  *  See  the  very  caodki  coo- 

creed  that  baataidt  were  not  to  f fMfon  of  the   Biebop  of 

be  rendered  leghisMle     omt*  WincbeeCer  {BtMttiwdt  celox. 

riage  of  yatcote,  1S71). 
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English  Church,  and  into  the  Table  of  Affinities  in 
th€  English  Prayer  Book.  The  Cfttholic  and  Anglican 
views  on  this  subject  are,  howeyer,  not  the  same.  The 
Oatholic  regards  the  ^hibitton  aa  resting,  not  on  di- 
rect DiTine  or  natural  law,  bnt  merelj  on  an  ecdeei* 
aatical  command,  and  his  Ohnreh  therefore  chums  and 
constantly  exercises  the  right  of  dispensing  with  it. 
English  divines  and  legislators  nnder  Henry  VIIL  and 
Elisabeth  treated  these  marriages  as  *  inoestnoas/  and 
maintained  that  they  are  condemned  by  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  by  110  means  irrelovaaL  to  observe  that 
the  conflict  of  iloary  VIIL  with  the  Pope  grew  out 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  dissolve,  at  tlie  wisli  of 
the  king,  a  marriage  of  aninity,  and  tliat  the  title  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  tlirone  rested  upon  the  position  that 
this  iiiarriai^e  was  invalid. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  adopted  by 
the  Anglican  authorities  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
disputable.  The  Jews  themselves  maintain  thnt  this 
kind  of  marriage  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Old  Tcsta- 
mont,  and  great  numbers  of  the  most  eminent  Chris« 
tian  divines  concur  in  their  opinion.*  It  is  said,  on 
the  one  side,  that,  with  one  important  exception,  the 
corresponding  relation  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother^s  widow  is  forbidden  in  the  Levitical  law,*  and 
that  some  of  the  other  Levitical  prohibitions  rest  on 
the  notion  of  nfTinity,  and  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Jews  rofranled  relations  acquired  through  marriage 
like  blood  relutioQS.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 

*  A  irrMl  msif  of  evid^oet  •n  IA«  tml^mi  of  ikt  Marria^ 

apon  tkia  «uttjMt|  from  diiriBc*  tnth  a  Deceased  Wife't  Sister^ 

anfl  nrhnUrn  in  rarioQi  coon-  edited  hy  T.  Tiiynter  Allen  for 

trift,  will  he  found  in  •  pnm-  the  Marriage  Law  K«form  Aa- 

plilH  called  (P^miotu  of  iif  aociatioa. 

ifvir  mm4  Greek  Profetaon  of  *  Ltv.  stlii.  IC, 
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dear  ihat  the  single  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
forbids  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  foHinds  it  only  da- 
ring the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife,  and  therefore,  as  far 

as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  controyersyy  implies  that 
the  prohibition  would  terminate  on  her  death. ^  It  was 
intended  in  tliis  one  respect  to  restrict  the  latitude  of 
polygamy  wiiich  was  then  conceded  tu  tlie  Jews  ;  to 
forbid  in  the  future  mairiages  like  that  of  Jacoli,  who, 
apparently  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writer,  had  at  the  same  time  two  sisters  as  wives. 

Some  distinguished  commentators  maintain  that, 
'  according  to  tlie  Hebrew  law,  a  man  was  more  nearly 
related  to  the  house  of  his  brother  (that  is,  the  family 
of  his  own  father)  than  to  the  family  of  his  wife's 
parents,'  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  is  expressly  forbid- 
den»  while  there  is  no  corresponding  prohibition  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister."  It  is  certain 
that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  directly  condemn  snch 
marriages,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  It  condemns 
them  e^en  by  inference.  It  is  not  at  all  dotibtf  n!  that 
it  sanctions,  and  sometimes  eminently  blesses,  polyga- 
my;' that  it  strictly  enjoins  that,  in  every  casi'  of 
adultery,  botli  parties  should  be  ])ut  to  death  ;*  that  it 
makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  a  man  to  have  intercourse 
with  a  woman  who,  though  uniiiarried,  was  betrothed 
to  another;'  that  it  commands  that  a  mau  who  had 


'  *■  Tlioa  shall  not  take  a  wo- 
lUAQ  tu  her  aietcr,  to  be  a  riral 
to  her,  to  nncorer  her  nukod- 
n*^!»«  bcHidp  tlie  other  in  iter 
iifttinic*  (T,ov.  xriii.  1S»  Ke- 
irbt^  Vcr»ioa). 

*Sc«  the  ftewa  of  Pnifeeeor 
DUInmn,  of  Berlin,  in  F^ynlcr 


Allen'i  pamphlet,  pp.  14-16. 

*GeD.  rri.  7-lC,  zzz.  16-18, 
zxzi.  50,  zzziU.  1-^;  Ezod.  zzi. 
10;  Dent.  xxi.  ir»:  .TiMgrs  riii. 
iU);  1  iSam.  i.  2:2  Sam.  zxi.  S| 
2  ChrvD.  zxiv.  2,  a. 

«LeT«  n«  lOt  De«t*aili«  ft. 

•Deal.  &ii.S8»  t4. 
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defiled  an  nnbetrothed  virgin  should  be  compelled  to 
marry  her ;  *  that  it  forbids  marriage  with  aliena  in  re- 
ligion ; '  that  it  not  only  permits,  but  enjoins^  a  man 
to  many  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  if  she  had 
no  childreny  or  only  danghten,*  which  could  scarcely 
he  the  eaae  if  such  suurriageB  of  afltoity  were  in  their 
own  nature  incestuous.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  process  of  mind  which,  among  all  these  proyisions 
of  the  Jewish  code,  selects  a  very  doubtful  inference 
condemnatory  of  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sisttr  as  alone  binding  ou  tiie  conscience  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 

The  other  Scriptural  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced is  based  upon  a  metaphor,  which  is  treated  and 
argued  from  ns  if  it  were  a  literal  fact.  Because  man 
and  wife  are  spoken  of  as  being  *  one  flesh,*  it  is  inferred 
that  they  are  literally  so,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  as 
incestuous  for  a  man  to  many  his  wife's  sister  as  to 
marry  his  own  nearest  relaUte.  This  mode  of  treating 
metaphors  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Cliurch.  Tlie  whole  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is 
bused  on  such  a  method  of  interpretation ;  and  it  was 
also  largely  used  by  the  many  theologians  who,  in  the 
early  Church,  condemned  second  marriages  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  inferential  ly  forbidden  by  St. 
Paul's  coiniiarison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ 
with  his  Church.^ 


*  I>eut.  mH.  28,  t>n'»o  kimlf  of  \f}onn  jjt'  together. 
'£xod.  zzxiv.  14-16:  DeuU  Tlte  Council  of  lllihcris,  in  the 

vH.  9;  Esfm  U.,  x.  UU  i  Ntb.  foaith  etntnry,  t«  the  lint  coan- 

xiii.  23-31.  cU  that  condemned  nisrriag* 

•Ueiit.  xxT.  I»»  C.  with  n  deecam-d  %»ifi''n  niftrr. 

*  1  luive  collected  much  e%'i-  TIud  C  ouncil  permitted  in  cume 
deuce  on  thj«  tubject  in  my  CMe»  laj-men  to  b«|itiMf,  but  »pe- 
iftitevy  ^  ihmU  f tt.  8M^).  dill/  esrludtd  from  this  rialit 
It  it  canoM  to  mtrvo  bov  ligrawa  vbo  ImhI  Ipfca  tmhem 
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But,  however  important  these  theological  considera- 
lions  may  be  for  the  guldanoe  of  individuals  in  their 
own  peraonal  conduct,  thry  are  conndmtioiiB  which 
ought  (o  have  no  weight  in  legialattom  The  question^ 
and  the  onlj  question,  for  the  legtslalor  1%  whether 
these  maniag^  produce  ench  a  olear  preponderuice  of 
evil  as  to  justify  him  in  restraining  the  natural  liberty 
of  marriage  by  forbidding  them.  Of  the  phyncal  enk 
which  accompany  and  stamp  really  incestuous  mar- 
riages there  can  here  be  no  question.  Many  marriage, 
indeed,  which  take  place  without  legiil  impediment  are 
oil  6uch  jErroiinds  liable  to  very  great  objection.  Few 
persons  can  be  insensible  to  the  evils  that  have  been 
brought  into  the  royal  families  of  Europe  by  frequent 
interniarriage-?  within  a  small  circle,  and  similar  evils, 
due  to  either  social  or  geograpliiciil  causes,  may  be 
found  in  other  goeieties.  The  marriages  of  near  cousins 
are  of  very  doubtful  expediency ;  and  arguments  im- 
measurably stronger  than  any  bronght  against  marriage 
with  the  deceased  wife's  sister  might  be  advanced  to 
justify  a  l^iislatiye  prohibition  of  the  maniage  of 
persons  afflicted  with  some  grave  heieditaiy  disease. 
Of  this  cUms  of  evils  there  is  nothing  in  the  marriags 
we  are  considering,  and  the  sole  rml  question  is  its 
social  effects. 

Of  all  t!ie  social  clTocts  of  matrimony,  that  which 
most  conceriis  the  legislator  is  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  Montesquieu  has  justly  remarked  that,  in 
one  large  class  of  cases,  those  interests  are  peculiarly 
consulted  by  this  kind  of  marriage.*    It  frequently 

nwrrifd.  St.  Bsflt  (aliMt  a.o.  Um  of  tlw  inimiHj  mad  tlDfiil* 

S70)  U  tht  am  ef  tht  Fmthcrt  Mt  of  aecond  maiTMirM.  8c« 

irho  denounce!  mum'a^o  with  a  Allen's  OpiniomSf  p.  V>7. 

deceased  wife's  sifter,  and  he  is  *  *  Anx  lodet  ...  si  an  mari 

also  (M  Dr.  McCaul  obserres)  •  perda  m  feinme,!!  m  naaqM 

—  of  th^  mm  tihtan t  mmn  ps>d*ea  4f9mm  la  rtttwla 
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happens  that  a  mother  dies  leaving  a  yonng  and  busy 
husband  and  very  young  children,  and  in  such  cases  a 
second  marriage  will  almost  certainly  take  place.  No 
marriage  can,  in  genersl,  be  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  children ;  no  marriage  can  be,  in  general,  so  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  of  the  first  wife  as  a  marriage 
which  makes  the  sister  of  the  dead  woman  the  mother 
of  her  children.  Snch  cases  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  they 
frequently  t;ike  plaice  in  obedionce  to  tlie  wisl^es  of  the 
dying  wife.  They  are  not  unusual  among-  the  rich  ; 
they  arc  very  common  among  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  my  that  they  stand  conspicuous  among 
marriages  for  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  for  the 
beneficence  of  their  effects.^ 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  permission  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deoeased  wife's  sister  would  destroy  all 
familiar  interconne  with  sisters-in-law  daring  the  life- 
time of  a  wife ;  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
widower  to  have  his  sister-in-law  in  his  house  after  the 
death  of  his  wife ;  would  even  make  it  difBcnlt  for  her 


Mt  tr^  DAturcl ;  car  U  nourelle 

/•pou§o  devient  1m  m^re  de»  en- 

polot  diqjeile  mtfilve  *  {Etpvi$ 
dtt  Mf«  sztL  c«  IS).  MOB- 

tesqoieu  Beemi,  boverer,  to 
think  that,  where  it  It  cattoisAry 
for  hrothert4a>lair  aod  liftert- 
Maw  to  live  togetlMr  la  tht 
namo  hmi^c,  tJutr  manilft 
•hould  not  t>e  permitted. 

*TMtf  e.^.f  i«  tli«  report  of 
Um  Uinirtry  of  EocMaHiad 
Affairs  in  Saxony:  ^Marriaget 
with  the  PiPtor  of  a  deceased 
wife  are  not  rare  in  Sazoajr,  and 
ocear  own  frequent^  SBoaf 
tbt  kboerlag  daMtt  eai  tho 


agricnltural  popuUtioo,  «!iprc 
moitly  tlio  Pii]rport  of  ^ticli  ru^nr 
relatioa*  ot  xXw  turviror  pre- 
ofdet  nMfiiis<^.  Poblleopiniott* 
for  a  veiy  long  time  pait,  Ulcea 
no  ombmgo  nt  *\\v\\  nmrriageii, 
which  often  have  their  foooda- 
tioa  in  a  wlah  expreeaed  by  the 
deceaaed  wife  upon  the  deathbed 
tltflt  her  ftiter  aliould  a  care- 
ful mother  to  the  ciiildren  •lie 
iearef  behind;  and  when  atich 
purpoaea  are  folSllcd  theaa  auu^ 
rimgv'i  enjoy  a  general  appro- 
vul '  (rivntr-r  Allm'i  Offinion$ 
on  Montage  unih  a  iJtceturd 

WifiTt  sitttr^  pp.  iao-ei>. 
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to  attend  his  wife  on  her  bed  of  sickness;  and  that  it 
woald  thus  introduce  revolution  and  suspicion  into  the 
constitutioii  of  the  family.    Undoubtedly,  if  all  this 
were  true  it  would  form  a  real  argument,  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  consideration  of  a  legislator.    The  best 
answer  to  enoh  statements  is  that  these  marriages  exist 
over  a  great  proportion  of  the  civilised  globe  without 
the  smallest  question,  or  prodaoing  the  smallest  ^mily 
distnrbanoe.   It  is  tiie  castom  of  some  of  their  oppo- 
nents to  declaim  on  this  sabject  as  if  the  family  were 
a  pecttliarly  English  institation,  nol  known  in  other 
countries.   In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  United  States 
these  marriages  are  l^;al  and  common,  and  though  a 
modem  school  of  High  Churchmen  have  raised  some 
objections  to  them  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  no  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  their  domestic  consequences, 
Lowell,  while  dilating  on  the  earnest  protest  of  thought- 
ful men  in  the  United  States  against  the  demoralising 
consequences  of  too  lax  hiws  about  divorce,  contrasts  it 
with  the  complete  absence  of  any  complaint  of  bad 
consequences  arising  from  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.     '  Nothing/  wrote  Judge  Story,  *  is 
more  common  in  almost  uU  the  States  of  America 
than  second  marriages  of  this  sort»  and,  so  Isr  from 
being  doabtf nl  as  to  their  moral  tendency,  they  are 
among  us  deemed  the  rery  best  sort  of  marriages.  In 
my  whole  life  I  hare  never  heard  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion against  them  founded  on  moral  or  domestic  con- 
siderations*' * 

In  all  the  chief  Protestant  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent these  marriages  have  long  been  legal  and  common, 
and  are  perfectly  accepted  by  opinion.   lu  the  Catholic 


•  AUca,      177-7S^  8c«i  too^  the  Lcttm  ef  Dr.  Woolicy,  p. 
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Gharch,  it  is  true,  like  the  marriages  of  conBins,  they 
require  a  dispensationy  bat  ancli  dispenaations  are  fre- 
qnently,  in  some  coantries  I  believe  almost  invariablyy 
granted.*   By  the  French  law  of  1832  a  dispensation 

from  the  civil  power  is  required,  but  this  dispensiition 
is  resrularly  accorded.'  The  great  British  colonies  have 
jitarly  all  taken  the  course  of  expressly  lepfalising  these 
marriages,  though  their  legishition  has  been  much  re- 
tarded by  a  frequent  and  unrighteous  exercise  of  the 
royal  veto.  These  marriages,  however,  are  now  per- 
fectly legal  in  Canada,  in  the  three  Australian  colonies, 
in  Tasmania,  and  in  South  Africa.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  extravagance 
of  tlie  language  which  has  been  sometimes  employed 
in  England  by  their  opponents.  One  gentleman,  who 
had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  more  tlian  once 
declared  that  if  marriage  M'ith  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
ever  became  l^gal  '  the  decadence  of  England  was  in* 


'  *  As  «»vorv  one  knotrg,  nmr- 
riage  iritli  a  decea»ed  wife's 
rtatcr  von-  often  ocean  amonjr 
Catholic*,'  the  lioman  PtottCiff 
n  jif'ilv  diitptMi'ing:  in  mch  a  case 
of  aflinity ;  wince,  a«  tiiere  ii  no 
Divine  precept  or  positiTe  law 
opiwKcd  to  tlieae  nnionf,  it  ia 
within  111"*  powiT  to  permit  llioni, 
ami  liH  docH  alway  jx'rmit  tiieni, 
e»|M*cuiiiy  wiu'Q  tiicre  ezint* 
aooM  moliTo  of  conrenienre,  or 
nere«itity  for  r%^<*fitabliiihin)^  an 
InjMnnl  roputatinn  f>r  of  rom- 
p<u«*utiDg,  Mui  iar  a«  |H>«#tble, 
im>pjnilile  ▼nmna  *  (ManiMl 
Ililx^ro,  lVoft*Mor  at  Salamanca, 
Maitrid,  and  nntnuda.  Allen, 
p.  Sit).  Si>t%  too,  the  HerHt  de 
Droit  Inttmationai^  ii.  65. 

•Oarin,  C9ndiH9ma  ftmr  la 


Vntiditi  dn  Manage^  pp.  237- 
A  report  from  the  First 
Mtoiaterof  Jaatlcein  188f  atatca 
tiiat,  in  the  pivccdiiig  y^mt^  S41 

widowiTM  in  France  wort*  bu- 
tliori«i»d  tu  contract  marriage 
with  their  late  wires*  sisters 
(Allen,  p.  174)*   8eet  too,  pp. 

1TI»-H0. 

'Id  South  A\i>'tniUa  the  royal 
aswnt  was  rduin-d  no  less  than 
four  tinea.  It  iraa  r»f  used  oooo 
in  New  Zealand,  and  once  in 
Kstal.  In  CwoHdH  tht'  THPH!»tjro 
was  introduo-^i  U\  a  C'athoiic« 
and  aupportH  bf  the  Catholic 
clerfry.  In  Mauritius,  which  ia 
niaiiity  l^ath«»)tc,  it  wo*  aluo 
pa«««*d.  See  /'roceedtmfft  of  Iht 
Co/oftial  Comftrtnce^  April  14} 
mr,  pp*  4-6^  15,  25-26. 
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entabie^'  and  that,  for  hU  part,  he  would  rather  aee 
300,000  Frenchmen  landed  on  the  English  coaeta.* 
Piotnres  have  been  drawn  of  the  moral  anarchy  soch 
marriages  most  prodnce,  which  are  read  bj  American, 
ooloniaU  and  Continental  obeenrers  with  a  bewilder- 
ment that  is  not  unmixed  with  disgust,  and  are,  in- 
deed, a  curioiis  illustration  of  the  extreme  insularity  of 
the  KiJglish  mind.  The  truth  sccnis  to  be  that  there 
are  cuseii  m  which  the  presence  of  a  youug  and  attrac- 
tive sister-in-law  iu  a  widower's  house  would,  under 
any  bybtem  of  law,  produce  scandal.  There  are  others 
where,  in  all  countries,  a  sister-in-iaw's  care  and  pre- 
sence would  seern  natural.  There  are  cases  where  every 
murmur  is  silenced  by  the  simple  consideration  that 
the  two  parties  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  marry  if  thej 
please.  Experience — the  one  sure  gaide  in  polities — 
oonclnsiTely  shows  how  quickly  the  best  public  opinion 
of  a  country  accommodates  itself  to  these  marriages ; 
how  easy>  natnrsl^  and  beneficent  they  prove ;  how 
litUe  disturbance  of  any  kind  they  introduce  into 
domestic  relations.  They  will  long  be  oppoeed  on  the 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  apart  from  all 
consideration  of  consequences,  by  a  section  of  the^ 
logians  in  England,  in  America,  and  in  the  Colonies. 
Those  who  consider  them  wrong  should  abstain  from 
contracting  them,  aiul  a  wifse  legislature  will  deal 
gently  with  the  scruples  of  objecting  clergymen,  ns  it 
has  done  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons. But  the  law  of  the  land  should  rest  on  other 
than  ecclesiastical  pronnds,  and  a  proliibition  that  has 
no  foundation  iu  nature  or  in  reason  is  both  unjust 
and  oppreisiTe.   It  is  not  for  the  true  interests  of 


■  ilSBaMiri,ccls3DC.I675.  8«Cv  Uf  (Ifarrisfe  Lew  Defcooi 
IMH  «  fpcccb  of  Loid  fladNf>    Uoloa  Tiaetii  No.  ass.  p*  SO). 
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morals  or  of  family  life  that  the  law  should  bntnd  as 
immoial,  unions  which  those  who  contract  them  feel 
and  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  which  are  fnlly 

sanctioned  by  the  general  voice  of  the  civilised  world, 

by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Kngh'sh  race,  by 
a  great  and  stcLulily  increasing  Aveigiit  of  public  opinion 
at  home,  and  by  repeated  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commoiis.  in  an  age  when  most  wise  and  patriotic 
men  desire  that  tbe  inllucnco  and  character  of  the 
Upper  Houpe  sliotild  Ik:;  upheld  and  i^trcn<^4hcned,  few 
things  can  be  more  deplorable  than  thuL  this  House 
should  have  suffered  itself  to  be  made  tbe  represen- 
tative of  a  swiftly  vanishing  superstition,  the  chief 
instrument  in  perpetuating  a  paltry  and  an  ignoble 
penectttion. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

SOCIALISIC 

Ik  any  forecast  that  may  be  attempted  of  the  probable 
influence  of  democracy  in  the  world,  a  foremost  place 
most  be  given  to  its  relations  to  labour  qnestions,  and 
especially  to  those  socialist  theories  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  hare  acqnired  a  vastly  extended  in- 
floenoe  on  political  specnlation  and  political  action. 
These  theories,  it  is  true,  are  by  no  means  new.  Few 
things  are  more  curious  to  observe  in  the  extreme 
Radical  spcculatiou  of  our  times  than  the  revival  of 
beliefs  which  hnd  been  supposed  to  have  been  long 
since  6nally  exploded — tlie  aspirations  to  customs  be- 
longing to  early  and  rudimcntarv  stages  of  society. 

The  doctrine  of  commoTi  ]> roper ty  in  the  soil,  which, 
under  the  title  of  the  nationalisation  of  land,  has  of  late 
years  obtained  so  much  popularity,  is  avowedly  based 
on  the  remote  ages,  when  a  few  hunters  or  shepherds 
roved  in  common  over  an  unappropriated  land,  and  on 
the  tribal  and  communal  properties  which  existed  in 
the  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  stages  of  national  de- 
velopment, and  everywhere  disapi^eared  with  increasing 
popnlatton,  increasing  industry,  and  increasing  civilisa- 
tion« 

Hie  old  doctrine  of  the  criminality  of  lending  money 
at  interest,  however  moderate,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
riving profit  from  the  loan,  has  had  a  long  and  memo- 
rable history.    It  was  held  alike  by  Aristotle  and  the 
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Fathers  of  the  Church.    It  was  anthoritatively  taught 

bv  a  long  succession  of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  it  played 
a  gii':u  part  in  impeding  the  indusirial  d('\ r]()j)nient 
of  Eui<>j)e.*  But  for  about  two  centurieri  it  had  almost 
wholly  vanished  among  laymen,  it  was  slowly  aban- 
doned even  by  the  Churchy  which  had  80  pcrsist^utljr 


'  I  Imvc  treated  thi.«  Fxibject 
at  lenptli  in  my  Jfisiory  of  the 
R\$e  and  infiuenct  of  Uu  Spirit 

ed.).  Tlic  canoDfl  of  many 
difffn»nt  Conndls  condcinniuff 
usury  will  be  found  in  tbe  Ana- 
hft'dm  CbNcilcff  par  le  fir. 

I'l  rr   Richnrd :    art.    *  Usnrc.' 

givcii  itif  fuiiuHiog  clear  »um- 
iiuir>-  of  tUe  ti^acliiog  of  Uie 
Cbareh:  ne  prat  lif«  cea 
can.. DM  nans  ^-trc  ptTHuaiU'  qu'iU 
rondumneiit  ruaurcconime  man- 
taiM.*  CD  soi;  qu'iU  la  con- 
AnnBeat  dans  toutea  aeitM 
ppraoonMt  aoit  cvcltfiaaUqaca, 
lrn(}ii»'«»:  fjM'il*  1m  rondam- 
neot  a  l'(  (;anl  do  qui-l(|ue  pcr- 
•ODDo  qu'oo  I'excrtHS  ricUe  ott 
;.««viv,  B^soriant  ou  dob;  ^aib 
mt'ttrnt  lea  nmirirrn  nu  nombn' 
df«  ^/•dttH'UX,  d«'i*  X  in<li(  jjtifn, 
d.a  roaetiltmaircti,  4kc. ;  qu'ila 
pailcBt  l*DaDfp  I'OiiiiiM  d*DB 
crime  dvteftaldc.  dofoodo  par 
toutca  lea  loii*  divioea  et  bu- 
Biainca;  qa'iln  di*cUrpot  Ii^r6> 
tiqaca  erax  qyi  aooiltBdroicBC 
avrc  obatinattoD  ^oe  Tuaare 

nVat  pt>!nl  un  jf/'rhr;  qu'i!«  d«.'^ 
cident  Qu'il  o'ent  {M*miia  dc 
pr^trr  a  naure  lorn  ro^me  qu'il 
a  afH  do  fDif«  taloir  ko  Mraa 
d.^  veoTca,  dea  pupilci  ou  d<*a 
Uroz-plea;  qu'iln  a^purrnt  qoe 
W  prH  doH  toujoura  4tra  puro* 

TOL.  U. 


moot  gratuit,  hors  lo  cjis  da 
lucre  ceaaant  on  du  do  mm  age 
naiaaant;  et  entin  qu'ila  d^ll- 
BisBeot  et  caiact6riirat  l*iiaare 
par  Ic  gaiD  ou  le  profit  quelcon- 
que  exiir*''  on  oapcre  au-detii  du 
aort  prmciiMii,  de  quelque  part 
qu'il  YieaDe,  richo  on  nauvre, 
cofiuner^ant  oa  autre;  de  qact- 

deiinl'e,  service,  ci  lor!*qu'il  eat 
pcryu  en  rertu  du  pret  ou 
comine  le  priz  de  I'trgeDt  piM. 
Lucrum  ex  niutuo,  pretium 
jHTuiiiaj  iniitufitfle.  Tel  est  le 
caractere  dt»nnetif  de  I'uaure 
felon  tea  coodleo,  la  asri- 
boDdane«>  do  pr^  ou  Tes* 
ci'tlsint,  Jo  mirrroh  iijiniti*  au 
aort  pniKi(iai,  I'addiiiun  au  capi- 
tal«  le  prolll  qu'on  tlfv  dea 
choaeo  piM'eo  et  en  eerto  dn 
prvt  qu'on  en  a  fnit  '  So  aIi*o 
]ioH«Ui't  :  '  La  tfHtlif  iiiri  <on- 
ataute  dea  eonc*ile«|  a  couiiihmi- 
cer  par  lee  plot  aDcieBa«  celk 
dea  papca,  dea  ptTea,  dea  inter* 
pr6lea«  et  de  I'^^glim;  romaine 
eat  d'ioterprvter  ce  veraet, 
MDtBMB  date  Blbll  iade  ape- 
rantea,**  eomme  prohibitif  du 
^frtifit  qu'on  ttrv  f!tt  j>rt*i  '  (*  .^r- 
conde  tnstructton  $ur  ia  rertwH 
du  Xourtau  TtBtamtnt  impri* 
mitk  fWirotttt'  fBmwrm di  itoo* 
»M4i  (1815),  torn.  W.  p.  544. 
Bet-,   too,  kia   iMliaCk  Smr 
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taught  it,  and  all  the  govorninenU  and  all  the  great 
industries  of  the  civilised  world  depend,  and  long  have 
de])en(lo(l,  on  loans  made  for  the  sake  of  profit,  on  bor- 
rowed niouey,  and  punctually  paid  interest.  But  the 
old  superstition  has  not  ]»oris!iM.  .  It  will  be  found  re- 
peatedly put  forward  m  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  the  abolitioa  of  all  interest  on  money  is  a  fovaarite 
doctrine  in  ad^nced  modem  Socialist  programmes  J 

The  system  of  making  different  fonns  of  industry 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  difierent  corporations^  cdf 
jnastrictmg  each  lahoarer  to  one  kind  of  laboar,  of  re> 
gnlating  minntely  by  aathority  the  hoara^  the  wages, 
and  all  the  other  conditions  of  labour,  has  been  abun- 
dantly tried  in  the  past.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  castes 
of  the  East,  which  descend  from  a  period  beyond  the 
range  of  authentic  history,  and  it  was  equally  apparent 
in  t!ie  medifeval  guilds  and  other  curi)oration3  that 
were  aljolished  at  tlie  French  Hevolution,  and  in  the 
restrictive  Tudor  legislation  which  lingered  in  England 
till  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
these  ideas  of  restriction  and  control  are  once  more  in 
full  activity  among  xw,  and  many  of  them  are  rapidly 
passing  into  legislation. 

Probably  the  oldest  and  most  important  phase  of 
the  long  battle  for  human  liberty  is  the  struggle  to 
maintain  individual  rights  of  property  and  beqnest 
against  the  inordinate  claims  of  the  ruling  power.  The 
very  essence  of  nnqaalified  despotism  is  the  claim  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  abiolnte  power  over  the  property  of  all  its  subjects. 


■Thus   Mr.    George  mjM:  itielf  more  and  more  io  popular 

*Tlie  fceUng  that  interetl  te  UtenUure  and  fai  |iO|>ul«r  inove- 

tbe  robhory  of  industry  it  wide-  ments*  (/VayrVMSM  Awfff|rt 

tpr(>ad  and  ^rowin^^,  and   on  p.  167}. 

both  aidea  of  tke  Atiaalic  aiu>wa  . 
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*A8  the  Braiimana  sprang  from  Brahman's  month,* 
«aid  the  laws  of  Manu,  *  as  he  is  the  first-born,  and  as 
he  possesses  the  Veda,  he  is  by  right  the  Lord  of  this 
whole  creation/  '  Whaterer  existo  in  the  world  ia  the 
property  of  the  Brahmana ;  on  .account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  origin  the  Brahmana  i8»  indeed,  entitled  to 
it  alL  The  Brahmana  eats  but  his  own  food,  wears  bat 
his  own  apparel*  bestows  bat  his  own  in  alms.  Other 
mortals  sabsist  through  the  benevolenoe  of  theBrah- 
mana.'^  The  Oriental  despot  claimed  a  similar  right 
of  ownership  over  the  property  of  his  subjects;  and 
sach  a  claim  has  descended  fur  into  modem  history. 
It  was  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Divine  rights  of  kings.  In  the  brilliant  days 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Sorbonne  formally  declared  '  that 
all  the  goods  of  iiis  subjects  Wouged  to  the  King  in 
person,  and  that  in  taking  of  tliem  he  took  only  whul 
belonged  to  liim/  '  The  Kinfr/ said  Louis  XIV.,  *  rep- 
resents the  whole  nation.  All  )K>wer  is  in  his  hands. 
.  .  .  Kings  are  absolute  rulers,  and  have  naturally  a 
full  and  entire  right  of  disposing  of  all  the  goods  both 
of  Churchmen  and  Invmen/* 

The  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  the 
family  to  property  hare  from  the  Tory  dawn  of  civili* 
sation  been  opposed  to  this  claim,  and  they  form  the 
firrt  great  foundation  of  human  liberty.  *  They  rest 
on  the  strongest  and  deepest  instinct  of  human  nature 
*the  lore  of  the  indiridnal  for  his  family ;  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  sprin^rs  of  human  i)rogres»;  is 
the  desire  of  men  to  lal>our  and  to  save  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  will  follow  theui.    Through  count- 


101.  ICfO;  GarvU  U»  iiiemfaiU 

'  See  Gu^ol,        PriMcipu    dt  la  HivolutioH^  pp.  4-5. 
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leas  agee,  religion  and  long-estsblished  cuBtom  bare 
oonaecratod  and  fortified  these  nobler  elements  of  ha- 
man  nature,  and  in  ail  free  countries  the  preeervation 
of  property  is  deemed  the  first  end  of  government.  It 
has  been  a  main  object  of  law  to  secure  it<  The  right  * 
of  testamentary  bequest  passed  into  Roman  legislation 
as  early  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  into  Athenian  legis- 
lation as  early  as  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  but  the  primitive 
will,  though  it  gave  some  new  i)ower  to  the  individual 
proprietor,  only  modified  in  a  small  degree  the  inalien- 
able reversionary  riefhts  which,  under  slightly  varying 
conditions,  had  been  long  before  possessed  by  his  chil- 
dren and  other  blood  relatioi!?.' 

In  modem  Socialism  such  rights  are  wholly  ignored, 
and  the  most  extreme  power  over  property  ever  claimed 
by  an  Oriental  tyrant  is  attributed  to  a  majority  told 
by  the  bead.  There  are  men  among  us  who  teach  tliat 
this  majority,  if  they  am  obtain  thepower,  should  take 
away,  absolutely  and  without  compensation,  from  the 
rich  man  his  land  and  capital,  either  by  an  act  of  direct 
confiscation  or  by  the  imi>osition  of  a  tai  absorbing  all 
their  profits ;  should  abolish  all  rights  of  heritage,  or 
at  least  restrict  them  within  the  narrowest  limits ;  and 
should  in  this  way  mould  the  society  of  the  future. 

This  tendency,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and  violent 
agitations  of  modem  life,  to  revert  to  arcliaic  types  of 
thouf^ht  and  custom,  will  hereafter  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  may  be  tnice^l  in  more  tlian  oTie  dej)art- 
ment  of  Kuropcan  literature  ;  in  Tractarian  theology, 
which  seeks  its  ideals  iu  the  Church  as  it  existed  bc- 


'  T^acke    On   CirU   Gottrm'  tiTu   vi.  nml  Aii.  and  tlu- 

went,  liiarkiiof  (iruU*,  y/u/.  q/'  Gtttcct 

«  See  on  Oili  nihjm  Sir  It.  iii.  1S8-40. 
Ifalae  on  Atteiemt  lar»  vhmp^ 
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fore  the  Beforniation  ;  in  pre-Raj)haelite  art,  which 
regards  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  as  a  decadence, 
and  seeks  its  models  smong  their  predecessors.  These 
two  last  movements,  at  least,  have  in  a  great  degree 
spent  their  force  ;  but  we  are  living  in  the  centre  of  a 
reaction  towards  Tudor  regulation  of  industry  and  an 
almost  Oriental  exaggeration  of  the  powers  of  the  State, 
though  there  are  already,  I  think,  some  signs  of  the 
insTitable  revolt  which  is  to  come. 

Schemes  for  remodelling  society  on  a  commnnistic 
basis,  banishing  from  it  all  inequalities  of  fortune,  and 
by  the  strong  force  of  law  giving  it  a  type  and  charac- 
ter wliolly  different  from  that  whicli  it  wonld  have 
spontaneously  assumed,  have  had  a  great  fascination 
for  many  minds.  In  ancient  Greece,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  system  of  eonuiioii  property  which  was 
est4iblishL'd  bv  law  in  Crete,  and  the  verv  siniihir  insti- 
tutions  which  Lycur^iis  is  faid  to  have  given  to  Sparta; 
and  the  *  Republic  '  of  Piato,  which  is  largely  based  on 
this  example,  is  the  precursor  of  a  great  literature  of 
Utopias,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  existence  of  a  slave  caste  was  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  working  of  a  communistic  society,  and  that 
balh  LycuTgnsaiid  Fkto  were  prepared,  in  the  interests 
of  the  State,  to  deal  as  f  rsely  with  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other,  and  with  the  relations  of  children 
to  their  parents,  as  with  the  disposition  of  })roperty. 
The  Spartan  laws  on  this  subject  are  well  known,  and 
Plato,  like  nmny  of  his  modem  followers.  puphe<l  com- 
iiaiuibia  to  its  full  logical  consequenc  is  by  advtKaling 
couimunity  of  wives  and  of  children,  us  well  us  of 
property. 

Such  eximvagariccs  never  n]>penr  in  the  Hebrew 
writings;  but  thunc  writings  eonUiin  sonu'  rt'Timrkuble 
provisions  intended  to  prevent  or  arrest  grt^t  lue^uali* 
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ties  of  fortune,  and  give  the  existing  disposition  of 
property,  and  especially  of  landed  property,  a  stability 
wliioh  it  woald  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  Some 
modern  critics^  it  is  true,  have  doubted  whether  the 
more  important  of  these  enactments  were  erer  mors 
than  ideals  which  the  prophetic  writers  threw  into  the 
form  of  precepts  and  which  neither  were,  nor  conld 
have  been,  fnlly  put  in  force.  The  institution  of  the 
i^Ubatical  year  provided  that  in  every  seventh  year  all 
debts  owed  by  Hebrews  should  be  cancelled,  and  pri- 
Yate  property  lu  land  suspended.  The  fields  and  vine- 
yards and  olive  yards  were  in  that  year  to  remain 
unsown  and  unc«ltivate<l ;  the  owner  was  neither  to 
reap  the  harvest  nor  gather  the  grapes ;  but  the  poor 
were  to  take  whatever  they  conUl  find  to  eat,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  were  to  eat  what  the  poor  liad  left.* 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  a  provision,  if  literally 
carried  out,  would  natn rally  have  condemned  the  land 
to  periodical  famines ; '  bu  t  there  was  a  promise  of  a  mi- 
racnlous  harvest  every  sixth  year,  which  would  provide 
food  suflicient  for  three  years.*  It  was  at  the  same  time 
snacted  that  every  fiftieth  year  should  be  coniecrated 
as  a  jubilee  year,  in  which  bondmen  were  to  be  eman- 
cipated, and  all  who  had  sold  land  were,  without  pnr> 
chase,  to  re-enter  into  their  former  possessions.  No 
sale  of  land  in  perpetuity  was  to  be  permitted.  Every 
alienation  of  land  was  to  last  only  till  the  jubilee  year, 
and  the  price  was  to  be  calculated  upon  that  basis/ 


*  Ezod.  xxiii.  10,  11;  Lct.  defence  of  the  Sablwticftl /eAr 
szT.  1-7;  Deut.  zr.  S.  There  la  E«ald*«  AmUfmUkt  /»- 
are  many  «lh]RionB  to  the  Sab-  rati. 

hafiral  yenr  and  im  ohnerTancci  *  I^r,  xxt.  20-22. 

in  Joiephua ;  And  it  U  also  men-  *  Lev.  rxv.  ttttq.    There  wm 

tioned  by  Tadiv*,  i9i«r.  v.  4.  an  etceplioD  In  ftvoiir  of  had 

*  Renan,  //ijf.  cT/tro//,  ii.  on  whUrn  bonaes  were  bnilt  ta 
9Tft-76.  Compare,  however,  th«  towni  lanmiiidcd  by  a  wall* 
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In  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essencs  community  of 
goods  appears  to  have  been  established^  and  in  the.  early 
Christian  Church  something  of  the  same  kind  for  a 
time  prevailed.  '  All  that  believed/  we  are  told,  '  were 
together,  and  had  all  tilings  common  ;  and  they  sold 
their  pos5?ession9  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all, 
according  as  any  man  had  need.*  'Not  one  of  them 
said  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was 
his  own ;  bat  they  had  all  things  common.  .  .  .  Aa 
many  as  were  possessors  of  lauds  or  houses  sold  them, 
mnd  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  eold, 
and  laid  them  at  the  Apostles' feet,  and  distribotion  was 
made  ante  each  according  as  any  one  had  need/  *  Sncli 
a  state  of  things  was  poasihle  in  a  small  society  per* 
vaded  by  an  orerpowering  religious  enthasiaam,  and 
by  an  intense  oouriction  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  certain  how 
far  this  communistic  organisation  extended.'  The  ex- 
hortations in  the  New  TesLinierit  to  give  alms,  and  the 
references  to  rich  Ohristiana,  show  that  it  was  by  no 
means  universal.  Ideas  of  common  property,  however, 
spread  far  among  the  early  Christians,  and  in  the 
s(»cond  century  it  was  the  boast  of  Tertullian  that  *aU 
thing.^  are  common  among  us,  except  our  wives.'* 

There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that  are 
undoubtedly  extremely  hostile  to  riches  and  the  rich* 
and  the  strong  moTement  towards  asceticism  and  vo» 
luntiry  poverty  which  marked  the  next  sUiges  of  the 
Church's  history  much  atrengthened  this  tendency, 
while  the  Toiy  rhetorical  character  of  the  patristio 
writings  intenaified  its  expression.  Some  well-knoa'n 
paaaagea  in  the  writinga  of  the  Fathen  clearly  forcsha- 


Thcie  houM^  werr  mn.  to  U?  '  Actnii.^i, 45',  32,34,. I."*, 
sitrrradfifd  la  the  JuUlvo  jear.       *  AcU  v.  4.      '  inoU  xssis. 
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dow  the  Christian  Socialism  which  is  flourishing  in  our 
clay.    Thus,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Basil,  St.  Olirysostom, 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  even  St,  Augustine,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  rich  man  who  does 
not  clothe  the  naked,  and  give  bread  to  the  hungry, 
has  oommitted  robbery  as  truly  as  if  he  had  seized  the 
property  of  another;  that  charity  is  not  a  free  gift, 
bat  the  payment  of  a  debt  and  an  obligation  of  strict 
jnstice ;  that  all  property  beyond  what  ia  necessary  is 
held  in  trast  for  the  poor ;  and  that  if  it  is  withheld, 
this  is  an  act  of  fraud,  which  may  easily  become  an  act 
of  homicide.   Pages  may  be  filled  with  passages  to  this 
effect  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers.*  St. 
Basil,  lor  example,  compares  the  rich  to  men  who  had 
occupied  all  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  at  a  specta- 
cle which  Aviis  intended  for  all,  and  prevented  all  others 
from  coming  in.'   'The  earth/  he  says,  *  is  given  in 
common  to  all  mm.    JjoX  no  miin  call  that  his  own 
wliif'i  has  Ix'en  taken  in  excess  of  his  needs  from  the 
.  co:iiinon  store,  and  which  is  kept  by  Tioienoe.  ...  It 
is  no  greater  crime  to  take  from  him  who  lias,  than  to 
refuse  to  share  your  abandance  with  those  who  want* 
The  bread  which  yon  keep  back  is  the  bread  of  the 
linngry;  the  garment  yon  shut  up  belongs  to  the 
nakttl.    The  money  yon  bnry  in  the  earth  is  the  ran- 
som and  the  freedom  of  the  wretched*'*  'Nature/ 
says  St  Ambrose,  'has  made  all  things  common,  for 
the  use  of  all.  .  .  .  Nature  made  common  right, 
usurpation  made  private  right.'*    'The  eartli  luis  Ix'on 
formed  m  the  common  pro]>erty  of  tiie  rich  and  of  the 


'See,  e.^.,  Champa^v,  Aa  Famtiie^ta  IVoprikitiUCkfit^ 

ChariU  CkrHiennt^  pp.  36-43;  iimnitme. 
Janet,  liisi.  de  ia  Sntnft  P^i-       «  Opem  S.  Batitii^  lU.  4St. 
tftf ««« t.  SSH-eS ;  Scboelcber,  La      *  n>id.  ii  '>r, 
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poor.  Why,  rich  men,  do  you  claim  property  iu  it  for 
yuurselvea  alone  ?" 

Society  could  hardly  rest  peroianeutly  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  as  Christianity  became  dominant  in  Europe 
they  were  in  practice  much  mitigated.  Tlie  aspirations 
to  a  communistic  life  found  their  gratification  in  the 
monasteries,  which  at  the  same  time  in  every  country 
absorbed  and  disciplined  a  great  proportion  of  the  more 
morbid^  restleBS,  and  discontented  characters.  Among 
tlie  many  servioes  which  monasticism  rendered  to  the 
▼orld^  not  the  least  important  was  that  of  moderating 
the  extreme  passion  and  reverence  for  wealth,  bj  set> 
ting  up  among  mankind  another  ideal  and  scale  of  dig- 
nity*   Industry  at  the  same  time  developed,  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  into  innumerable 
corporations.    They  were  all  nnder  the  patronage  of 
different  saints,  and  coloured  deeply  by  reli<?ious  ele- 
ments, and  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Churcli  in 
strengthening  the  reverence  for  tradition  and  encoura- 
ging the  habit  of  organisation  contributed  perliaj^s  as 
much  as  its  direct  intluence  to  sustain  them.  Under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  mediaeval  Clnin-h  and  of 
the  feudal  system,  this  proceiis  continued  till  industry 
in  ail  its  forms  was  organised  and  disciplined  as  it  had 
nerer  before  been  in  Europe*  while  the  strong  repressive 
agency  of  the  Church  set  narrow  bounds  to  all  kinds 
of  speculation.  If  the  system  of  corporations  restricted 
in  many  ways  the  production  of  wealth,  if  the  level  of 
materia  comfort  was  very  low,  industry  at  least  ac- 
quired an  extraordinary  measure  of  stability,  and, 
except  in  times  of  war  and  famine,  fluctuations  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  were  probably  rare  and  incon- 
siderable.   Class  tynumy,  or  abuse  of  property,  or 
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eoonomical  causes  affecting  iujuriously  many  interestB, 
no  donbt  from  time  to  time  produced  oommnnitttic  or 
semi-commanistic  explosionsy  like  the  Jacqueries  in 
France  or  the  rebellions  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade 
iu  England,  and  there  were  a  few  teachers,  like  John 
liall,  who  j)roclaimed  that  '  things  will  never  be  well  in 
England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so 
long  as  there  l>e  villeins  and  gentlemen."  But  such 
movements  were  very  rare. 

Gradually,  however,  from  many  sides  and  under 
many  influences,  tlie  old  mediaeval  strur.ture  began  to 
break  up.  The  monasteries,  which  in  their  early  days 
Jiad  jierformed  many  useful  services,  had  become 
grossly  and  hideously  corrupt,  while  the  enormous 
amount  of  property  that  flowed  into  them,  the  multi- 
tude of  strong  arms  tliat  they  withdrew  from  prodttctiTe 
laboar>  and  their  encouiagement  of  mendicancy  and 
idleness,  made  them  an  economical  evil  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  old  beliefs  on  which  the  edifice  of 
Christendom  rested  were  giving  way.  The  letming  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  strong  and  independent  indns* 
trial  spirit  that  had  arisen  in  the  great  towns  of  £urope 
were  alike  hostile  to  it.  Industry  began  to  outgrow 
the  frameworks  tliat  had  t>een  made  for  it.  The  doc- 
trine of  tlie  Church  ahont  lending  money  at  interest 
proved  utterly  ineoniii itible  with  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  materuii  progress,'  and  when  the  lleformation 
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broke  out,  it  everywhere  found  its  most  ardent  adhe- 
rens in  the  intelligent  industrial  classes.  The  perse- 
cation  nir}  exile  of  such  men  contributed  largely  to 
icatter  different  industries  over  Europe  and  determine 
the  comparative  industrial  position  of  different  nations. 

Great  fluctnattona  in  industry  had  also,  from  other 
causes,  taken  place.  The  disooTcry  of  the  Gape  pas- 
aaga  by  Vasoo  de  Gama  had  given  a  new  course  to  com- 
merce, and  the  discovery  of  America  produced  effects 
that  were  still  wider  and  far  more  deeply  felt.  The 
prmhice  of  the  Americau  mines  created,  in  the  most 
exU  eaie  form  ever  known  in  Europe,  the  change  which 
beyond  all  others  aflects  most  deeply  and  universally 
the  material  wellbeint^  of  men  :  it  revolutionised  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
price  of  all  articles,  the  efTects  of  all  contracts,  the  bur- 
den of  all  debLs.  in  England,  vast  changes  from  arable 
land  to  pasture  land  took  place,  which  involved  the 
displacement  of  great  populations,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  serious  preoccupations  of  statesmen.  .To 
these  things  must  be  added  the  convulsions  produced 
by  the  long  religions  wars  that  followed  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  very  serious  change  in  the  position  of 
the  poor  produced  by  the  suppression  of  the  mona- 
steries and  the  confiscation  of  their  ))roperty.  Ulti- 
mately, no  doubt,  the  economical  effect  of  this  measure 
was  beneficial  to  all  classes,  but  its  immediate  conse- 
quence was  to  throw  a  vast  multitude  of  poor  and  very 
helpless  men  unprotected  upon  the  world,  and  to  de- 
ne mnd  ftiitrM  chom  ^ae  tenr  ne  prat  exlser  waenn  hn 
vaineR  NulitilitAii  etrt'arlifleieuiies  tvr^  mvine  nioiliquc  .  .  .  od 
chic«Di*fl.*  *  L«»  pn't  <\f'  com-  o»«*  dvfirr  \en  «ul>til«  <*t  leu 
llier:.*e  e«t  vrainient  un  pn't  urn-  plus  artifictcux  »o{»tiut4*0  de  »c 
pie  H  tt  jour  qui  doit #lTVffntt«iC  llm  de  Ik'iAmaijfM  dtt  Cb«« 
comine  Uma  autn>ii  pr^u  de  eites^  par  lo  rer.  IVre  Riehsidf 
la  mime  auini^re  et  dont  le  pi^    art.  ^  Vmt  *). 
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prive  another  great  multitude  of  the  alms  ou  which 
they  mainly  depended.  The  terrible  Tudor  laws  about 
vagrancy,  and  tba  Elizabethan  poor  law,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  acutcness  of  the  crisis,  and  the  sermons 
of  Latimer  and  the  writings  of  More  enable  lie  to  see 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  it  arose. 

Social,  economical,  and  political  cansee  bear  a  lai^ge 
part  in  tiie  Heformation  of  the  sixteeutii  oentary ;  and 
oommnmsm  also  had  its  repreeentatiYes  in  the  Ana- 
baptistB  of  Mnnater,  who,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Jan 
Matthys  and  John  of  Leyden,  were  for  a  time  so  for* 
midable.  '  Death  to  all  priests  and  kings  and  nobles  ! ' 
was  their  rally iiig-cry,  and,  while  preaching  some  ex- 
travagant tlieological  doctrines,  they  waged  an  impla- 
cable war  against  the  rich.  All  these  were  ordered  on 
pain  of  death  to  deliver  up  tlieir  gold  and  silver  for 
common  consumption,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that 
everything  was  to  be  in  common  among  those  who  had 
undergone  the  second  baptism,  and  that  meat  and  drink 
were  to  be  provided  at  the  common  cost,  though  each 
man  was  to  eontinae  to  work  at  his  own  craft.  The 
movement^  after  desoltittng  large  districts  in  Oemiany 
and  producing  terrihle  crimes,  at  last  perished  in  firs 
and  blood.  A  few  years  later  the  theological  doctrines 
of  the  Anabaptists  spread  widely,  bnt  the  commanistio 
.  side  of  their  teaching  died  rapidly  away.* 

A  considerable  literature  of  Utopias,  however,  point- 
inpr  to  ideal  states  of  society,  arose.  The  'Utopia' 
<»f  More,  which  a]>])earc<l  at  the  end  of  1515,  led  the 
V  av.  It  was  obviously  sii«5fresto<l  by  the  *Kopublio* 
«  f  Plato,  and,  in  addition  lo  its  ^rvai  literary  rnerild, 
it  contains  many  incidental  remarks  exhibiting  a 
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rare  political  acnmen,  and  anticipating  refonns  of  a 
later  age.  It  was  in  the  main  a  picture  of  a  paielj  ide- 
al commnnity  resting  upon  unqualified  communism* 
Money  was  no  longer  to  exist.  All  private  property 
was  to  be  suppressed.  The  magistrates  were  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  this  world's  goods  each  man  might 
possess,  and  how  long  he  might  hold  it  No  town  was 
to  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  6,000  families,  be- 
sides those  of  the  country  aronnd  it.  No  family  mnst 
consist  of  less  than  ten  or  more  tlian  sixteen  persons, 
the  balance  being  maintained  by  transferring  cliilJieik 
from  large  to  small  families.  Houses  were  to  be  selected 
by  lot,  and  to  change  owners  every  ten  years.  Every 
one  was  to  work,  but  to  work  only  six  hours  a  duy. 
All  authority  was  to  rest  on  election.  T.ike  Plato,  More 
considered  a  slave  class  essential  to  the  working  of  his 
scheme,  and  couTicts  were  to  be  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose. 

Many  other  writers  followed  the  example  of  More  in 
drawing  up  ideal  schemes  of  life  and  gOTcmment,  but 
they  were  much  more  exercises  of  the  imagination  than 
serious  projects  intended  to  be  put  in  force.  ^  Thej 
formed  a  new  and  attnietlTe  department  of  imaginatite 
literature,  and  they  enabled  writers  to  throw  out  suggest 
tions  to  which  they  (lid  not  wish  formally  and  definitely 
to  commit  themselves,  or  which  could  not  be  so  easily  or 
so  safely  exi>re>sed  in  direct  term?.  Ilacon.  Harrington, 
and  F('ne1on  have  all  contributed  to  this  literature,  and 
traces  of  the  (  ommunistic  theories  of  More  may  be 
found  in  the  great  romiuu  c  of  Swift.'  About  a  century 
after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Utopia  *  of  More  the  Do- 
minican monk  Gampanella  published  his  '  City  of  the 
Sun/  which  was  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  purely  com- 
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maniBtic  society,  governed  with  absolute  authority  by 
A  few  magifltratWy  and  from  which  every  idea  of  indi- 
▼idual  property  waa  banished.  Like  Plato,  however, 
Oampanella  made  oommanity  of  wiyob  an  eesential  part 
of  his  Bcheme ;  for  he  clearly  saw,  and  fully  stated, 
that  the  spirit  of  property  would  never  be  extirpated  as 
long  as  family  life  and  fmdlj  affection  remained* 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  literature  of  ibis  kind  oxer* 
cisod  much  real  inflaence  over  the  world;  nor  need  we 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  small  religious  communities 
wliich  in  Europe,  and  still  more  in  Ain<jrica,  have  en- 
denvoured  to  riialise  their  desire  foracoauuon  life.  In 
the  vast  mass  of  political  speculation  that  broke  out  in 
the  eighteenth  century  there  were  elenicuts  of  a  more 
serious  portent.  'The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,' which  aj)- 
peared  in  1748,  wiis  by  far  the  most  important  political 
work  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  ;  and  in  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  his  teaching  Montesquieu  was  certainly 
Tory  much  opposed  to  the  communistic  spirit.  He  was 
eminently  a  constitutional  writer,  valuing  highly  liberty 
in  all  its  forms,  and  convinced  thai  this  liberfy  oonld 
only  be  obtained  by  jealously  restricting  and  dividing 
power,  and  introducing  strong*  balances  into  constitu* 
tiona.  Ue  was,  however,  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  passages  in  his  teaching  embody  and  forcs 
shadow  doctrines  which  were  afterwards  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes from  which  he  would  assuredly  have  recoiled. 
He  mainUiined  that,  under  democratic  governments,  it 
should  be  a  main  object  of  the  legislator  to  jiroiiiotc 
equality  of  fortunes;  that  witli  this  object  lie  siiould 
im|K)8e  restrictions  on  hcriLjigos,  donations,  and  dow- 
ries ;  that  not  only  should  the  goods  of  the  father  be 
divided  equally  among  his  children,  but  that  there 
should  also  be  special  laws  '  to  equalise,  so  to  speak, 
inequalities  by  imposing  burdens  on  the  rich  and  gimnt- 
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iiig  relief  to  the  poor.' '  He  looked  witli  considerable 
favour  on  sumptuary  laws,  und  he  formally  laid  down 
the  flooialisiio  doctrine  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
<sUum  work  and  sapport  from  the  State.  '  Whatever 
•alms  may  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  naked  in  the  atreets, 
this  will  not  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  State,  which 
owes  to  all  the  citizens  an  assorod  subsistence,  food, 
and  proper  clothing,  and  a  mode  of  life  which  is  not 
contrary  to  health/  '  Awell-organlaedState  .  .  •  gives 
work  to  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  and  teaches  the 
others  to  work/' 

BoQSsean  is  more  commonly  connected  with  modern 
communism^  but  the  connection  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  close,  it  is  true  ihiit  lu  Jiis  early  Discourse 
on  inequality  he  assailed  private  property,  and  espe- 
cially landed  property,  as  founded  on  usurpation  and  aa 
productive  of  countless  evils  to  mankind  ;  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  treatise  is  much  diminished  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  nn  elaborate  defence  of  savage 
as  opposed  to  civilised  life.  In  his  later  and  more  ma- 
ture works  he  strennoasly  maintained  that  '  the  right 
of  property  is  the  most  sacred  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
in  some  respects  even  more  important  than  liberty 
itself;'  thnt  the  great  problem  of  government  Is 'to 
provide  for  pnblic  needs  without  impairing  the  private 
property  of  those  who  are  forced  to  contribute  to  them ;  * 
that  'the  foundation  of  the  social  compact  is  property, 
and  that  its  first  condition  is  that  everv  individual 
should  be  protected  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that 
which  belongs  to  him/'  In  the  'Contrat  Social,' 
however,  he  maintains  that  hy  the  social  contract  man 
surrenders  everything  he  possesses  into  the  hands  of 
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the  oommunitj ;  the  State  becomes  the  basis  of  pro- 
perty, and  turns  usurpation  into  right;  it  guarantees 
to  each  man  his  right  of  property  in  eyerything  he 
possesses,  but  the  right  of  each  man  to  his  own  possee- 
aions  is  dways  subordinate  to  the  right  of  the  commu- 
nity over  the  whole.* 

Rougseaii,  though  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  is  one 
of  the  most  inconsistent  of  political  writers,  and  he  con- 
tinually lays  liowu  broad  general  principle,  but  recoils 
from  their  legitimate  consequences.    He  certainly  de- 
sired a  government  in  whicli  individnril  pntj^erty  should 
be  strictly  protected,  but  by  exaggerating  to  the  highest 
degree  the  power  of  the  State  over  all  its  members,  and 
by  denouncing  all  those  restrictions  and  varieties  of 
representation  that  mitigate  the  despotism  of  majori- 
ties he  led  the  way  to  worse  tyrannies  than  those  which 
he  assailed.   He  defended  strongly  the  right  to  be- 
qneath  property,  maintaining  that  without  this  power 
individual  property  would  be  very  useless.    He  claims, 
however,  for  the  State  the  right  of  regulating  succes- 
sions, and  maintains  that  the  spirit  of  their  laws  should 
be  to  prevent,  as  much  as  ])os6ibIe,  pru]>ei  ty  from  pa^sii- 
ing  away  from  the  family.'   His  theory  of  taxation 
seems  to  me  o]>on  to  little  real  objection.    All  bixes, 
he  mys,  slioulii      imposed  with  tlie  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  tiicy  should  be  imposed  '  on  a  proportionate 
scale^  which  leaves  nothing  arbitrary.'  The  general 
rule  is,  that  if  one  man  possesses  twice,  four  times,  ten 
times  what  is  possessed  by  another,  his  taxes  should 
rise  in  the  same  proportion.   But  this  principle  should 
not  be  carried  out  with  an  inexorable  rigidity.  There 
should  be  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  poor.   That  which 
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is  strictly  necessary  should  be  exeni])t  from  tuxution. 
Luxuries  and  amusements  should  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate 8hare«  and  as  society  naturally  develops  in  the 
direction  of  excesBive  inequality,  legislation  should  tend 
to  equalise.  Education  should  be  a  national  concern. 
Bonsseau  did  not  desire  to  abolish  private  riches,  and 
he  has  written  some  excellent,  though  not  always  Tery 
practical,  pages  on  the  way  in  which  rich  men  should 
employ  their  fortunes.  At  the  same  time  he  strongly 
maintains  that  work  is  a  duty  for  all.  '  He  who  eats 
in  idleness  what  he  has  not  gained  himself  is  a  robber. 
.  .  .  To  woi  k  is  an  indispensiible  duty  of  social  man. 
Rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  each  idle  citizen  is  a 
thief." 

The  i-eally  communistic  element  in  this  period  of 
French  speculation  is  to  be  found  in  very  inferior 
writers.  Mably  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 
AVith  that  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature  which 
characterises  the  writers  of  his  school,  he  maintains 
that  the  faculties  and  characters  of  men  are  naturally 
but  little  different,  and  that  all  men  are  bom  virtuous. 
*  I  am  persuaded/  he  says,  *  that  if  men  are  wicked.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  laws.'  Inequalities  of  fortune  and 
condition  arc  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  ]»roduce  ambi- 
tion and  avarice,  two  passions  winch  he  inniLnnes  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislator  to  liani.>h  from  hu- 
man nature.  The  true  remedv  would  l>c  the  alnjlition 
of  }trivate  jiroperty  athI  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity of  go(Kis.  Mably,  however,  with  a  gleam  of 
unwonted  good  sense,  ]x^^eeived  that  in  the  Fnince 
of  the  eighteenth  century  this  was  impossible,  and  he 

«  Ditcottrt  tur  rfjconomie  /b-  rnt  t-  of  U(iU!*f>cnn  more  fully  ia 
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oonteuted  himflelf>  accordingly,  with  nrging  thmt  the 
State  should  enormoiiBlj  iDcreaae  its  power  over  mc- 
cessions^  sboitld  appropriate  the  socceesioti  of  all  hat 
near  relations,  and  sboald  eq>eciallj  very  stricUy  limit 

the  amount  of  land  possessed  by  each  citizen.  'Good 
legislation  should  be  continually  decomposing  and  di- 
viding tlie  fortunes  which  iivance  and  ambition  uie 
continually  lalx)uriug  to  accumulate/  If  the  result  is 
diminished  production,  this  signifies  little,  'provided 
there  jue  no  lon^rer  patricians  and  i^lebeians  in  the 
iStiitc/  The  State  must  act  as  a  geueral  and  higlily 
coercive  providence.  There  must  bo  a  system  of  uni- 
versal, common,  and  obligatory  education,  imitated 
from  that  of  Sparta.  Art  should  be  proscribed,  for 
statues,  pictures,  and  vases  are  very  useleas  things. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  luxuries,  and  have  been  the 
source  of  great  evils  in  the  world.  The  State  must 
alio  strictly  regulate  religion,  tolerating  existing  creeds, 
bat  not  permitting  the  introduction  of  any  new  reli* 
gions,  and  punishing  atheists,  Epicureans,  and  materi- 
alists with  imprisonment  for  life. 

Doctrines  of  substantially  the  same  kind  were  main- 
tained by  Morelly,  wiio  desired  all  private  property  to 
lie  abolished,  every  citizen  to  be  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  functionary  in  the  State,  and  all  the  affaii-a  of 
private  and  domestic  life  to  )je  minutely  regulated  by 
law  ;  and  also  by  Brissot  de  Warville,  whose  special 
title  to  remembrance  is  tliat  he  is  the  true  author  of 
the  saying,  'Property  is  robbery,'  which  Proudhon 
afterwards  made  so  popular.  Very  consistently  with 
this  principle  he  defended  stealing,  as  correcting  the 
injustice  of  the  institution  of  property.* 

'  Rrrhrrrhrn  TftilnttphiqMeM  will  1k»  fotmd  fn  .Innct.  Tfigf. 
tin-  U  drott  tit  limpt-ieti  et  $i*r  tte  ta  §eitHC<  po4itiqmt^  ii.  CCS- 
If  toi.  An  «Bal>  iii  uf  ibim  book  (m. 
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These  doctrines,  however,  did  not  play  any  considera- 
ble part  in  the  BeYolntion,  and  in  the  first  singes  of 
that  great  explosion  they  were  altogether  repudiated. 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  confis- 
cation of  great  masses  of  property  and  the  estjiblish- 
ment  of  priuci])les  esscntialiy  inconsistent  with  tlie 
existence  of  property.  There  was  luuch  confiscation 
in  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  and  gigantic  confis- 
cations followed  the  political  ])roscri]){loiis  and  the 
emigrations  ;  but  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  to 
divide  the  confiscated  laud  as  much  as  possible^  and  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  laws  gave  to  the  greatly  in* 
creased  nnmber  of  small  proprietors,  both  in  fact  and 
in  law,  an  unrestricted  and  undivided  ownership.  In 
this  way  the  Berolntion  mnltipHed  a  chiss  who  clung 
with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  idea  of  private  property 
in  land.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  splicres  of  industry 
its  great  work  was  the  abolition  of  the  niono])oIies, 
privilegeSy  and  restrictions  which  still  existed  in  tlie 
mediaeval  85'stcm  of  corpora t ion?.  Before  the  Kcvolu- 
tion,  in  nearly  every  town  all  the  more  important 
trades  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  closely  orga- 
nised corporationg,  with  exclusive  righu  of  ninkiiigand 
selling  particular  articles.  Fn^  com}>etition  was  un- 
known. Every  man  who  desired  to  practise  a  trade  or 
industry  was  obliged  to  enter  as  an  a])p  rent  ice  into  one 
of  these  corporations,  to  pass  through  its  grades,  to 
submit  to  its  rules.  It  is  a  form  of  industry  curiously 
like  that  which  would  again  exist  if  the  supremacy  of 
tnda  unions  became  complete*  The  abolition  of  this 
system  and  the  establishment  of  complete  freedom  of 
labonr  had  long  been  one  of  the  chki  objects  of  the 
party  of  innovation  i?i  Franco.  The  'K««iy  on  the 
Liberty  of  Commerce  nnd  Iiidri?;try.' hy  the  I'residcnt 
Bigot  de  Saiute-CruaXi  and  liie  Iaiiiuu{»  niirmluctiou  by 
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Turgot  to  his  law  for  the  suppression  of  'juraudes' 
and  *  communautes/  state  in  the  fulksl  and  clearest 
terms  the  ex'ih  uf  the  system. 

The  subject  was  one  in  which  Tnrgot  took  a  keen 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  most  memorable  act  of  his 
memorable  ministry  was  the  abolition  of  these  cor]>o- 
rations,  which  had  existed  for  prnbably  at  least  1,UU0 
years,  and  the  re-establishment  of  freedom  of  labour. 
It  w«8  a  cause  in  which  all  the  philosophical  party,  all 
the  men  whom  we  should  now  call  'advanced  think-  I 
ers/  were  fully  agreed.  In  the  words  of  the  admirable 
•  biographer  of  Tnrgoty '  an  odioas  and  ridicalons  slaveiy 
was  abolished.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  acquired 
at  last  the  right  of  disposing  as  they  pleased  of  their 
own  arms  and  tlieir  own  labour.  It  waa  a  right  which 
at  that  time  was  enjoyed  in  no  nation,  not  even  in 
those  which  boasted  most  loudly  of  tlieir  liberty.  This 
right,  one  of  the  lirst  which  Nature  has  given  us,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
right  to  live,  seemed  blotted  out  of  the  memory  and 
the  heart  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  titie-det^ls  of  )iu- 
manity  which  had  been  lost  in  tiie  night  of  the  ages  of 
barbarism,  and  which  it  has  been  the  giory  of  our  oen* 
tury  to  rediscover.'* 

The  edict  abolishing  these  corporations  was  issued  in 
February  1 7 ttf.  It  was  natural  that  so  great  a  change 
should  not  liaTe  been  effected  without  producing  a 
profound  oonTulsion,  and  it  gave  a  new  force  and  a 
rallying-cry  to  the  many  reactionary  influences  which 
were  directed  against  Tnrgot  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  8upporte<l  by  a  large  number  of  provincial  Parlia- 
ments, took  a  leading'  p;irt  in  opposing  it.  A  very  re- 
markable memoir  was  ptiblished,  entitled  'Memoire  d 


*  Coodorcett  I'm  dt  Turgoi^  p.  64. 
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oonsnlter  ma  rexistence  actuelle  dos  six  corps  et  la 
conaemtion  de  leurs  phTil^ges/  in  which  the  case  of 
the  oorporationB  was  argued  with  much  skill.  Two 
points  in  it  may  be  especially  noted.  One  is  the  pre* 
'  diction  that»  if  the  lestrictions  which  the  corporate 
system  introdnced  into  industry  were  abolishedi  there 
would  he  a  dangerous  and  excessive  migration  of  la- 
bour from  the  country  to  the  towns.  The  other  is 
a  very  .strong  a^eiLiou  ihal  the  mass  of  the  working 
classes  preferred  the  corporate  system,  which  gives 
industry  a  stability  it  could  not  otiierwise  have,  to  the 
system  ot  unlimited  liberty  and  uncontrolled  competi- 
tion.' 

The  opponents  of  Turgot  triumphed.  The  great 
minister  fell,  and  a  few  moutlis  later  the  old  system  of 
industrial  corporations  was,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions^ restored.  But  the  whole  force  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  innoTatbg  spirit  in  France  was  running  against 
tliem.  What  we  should  now  call  Radical  opinion  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  flowed  as  strongly 
Against  the  monopolios  nud  restrictions  of  corporate 
industry,  and  in  favour  of  a  ( ompleto  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual industry,  as  it  is  now  flowing  in  the  oj)i)o&ite 
direction.  The  wordb  which  Turgot  liad  intrfHliircd 
into  Ids  famous  law  were  fifttii  repeated.  'The  right 
to  labour  is  the  property  of  every  man,  and  this  pro- 
perty is  the  first,  the  roost  sarrec! .  the  most  inalienable 
of  all.*  The  Constitution  of  IVJl  asserted  it  in  the 
clearest  terms,  sweeping  away  the  whole  system  of 
'  jurandes' and  'maitrises/  apprenticeships  and  indus- 
trial corporations,  and  proclaiming  the  full  r^ht  of  all 
Frenchmen  to  practise,  with  a  few  specified  eieeptions^ 


•  Lkw  Gaotier,  iiiti.  dt$  O^rpormiioitB  Omrtihu^  pp.  leS-SO. 
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any  form  of  art,  or  profession,  or  industry,  on  the  aole 
condition  of  purchasing  a  license  from  the  State.* 

No  portion  of  the  work  of  the  French  Revolution 
has  been  more  lasting  or  more  widely  followed  than  this 
emancipation  of  industry,  which  enabled  every  man  to 
cany  his  labour  whither  he  pleaied,  to  make  his  own 
termsy  and  enjoy  the  fnll  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man  and  tlie  Consti* 
tntion  of  1791  asserted  and  guaranteed  in  the  dearest 
terms  the  rights  of  acquired  property.  '  Property  is  an 
inviolable  and  sacred  right.  No  one  may  be  deprived 
of  it  unless  public  necessity,  legally  ebtablished,  evi- 
dently requires  it,  and  then  only  on  the  condition  of  a 
just  indemnity  paid  beforehand,'  The  same  principle 
descended  through  succeeding  cihIcs.  Even  tlie  Con- 
vention decreed  the  pain  of  death  against  any  one  who 
proposed  a  law  'subverting  territorial,  commercial,  or 
industrial  properties.'  '  Property,'  according  to  the 
€k>n8titation  of  the  yen  III. ,  'is  the  right  of  a  man  to 
en joj  and  to  dispose  of  his  goods,  his  reTenues»  the  fruit 
of  his  labour  and  industry/  The  Code  Napoleon  de- 
scribed it  as  *  the  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of 
possessions  in  the  most  abaolute  manner,  pronded  onlj 
that  the  owner  does  not  make  a  use  of  them  prohibited 
by  law.'* 

Extreme  jealousy  of  all  corporations  and  combina- 
tions within  the  State  was  one  of  the  most  murked 
churacteristics  of  the  French  I?<'volation.  A  decree  of 
June  17,  1791,  contains  the  following  remarkable  arti- 
cle :  '  The  annihilation  of  all  kinds  of  corporations  of 
citizens  of  the  same  station  or  profession  being  one  of 

on  the  eff»»H(*  of  tliii        •S<h'  Gnvot,  Lt»  iViaifjpiff 
Uv  1)0  CeiUier,  Uitiotrt  des    de  '89^  p.  ItiX. 

yp.  SIS-IO. 
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the  fundamental  baaee  of  the  French  Constitation^  it  is 
forbidden  to  re-establiBh  them  under  any  pretext  or  in 
any  form.  Oitisens  of  the  same  station  or  pxofe88i<m, 
contractors,  shopkeepers,  workmen  or  apprentices  in 

any  art,  are  forbidden,  if  they  come  together,  to  elect  a 
president,  or  a  secretary,  or  a  syndic  to  keep  registers, 
to  liii&s  any  resohitions  or  to  form  any  rules  about  their 
pretended  common  interests/  *  It  would  be  impossible 
to  show  more  clearly  how  emphatically  the  spirit  of  the 
Frencli  Revolution  is  opposed  to  tlie  org^niigation  of 
labour,  which  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  modern 
Socialism^  and  in  no  legislation  were  the  rights  of 
property  more  clearly  defined  or  the  obligations  of  con- 
tract more  strictly  enforced  than  in  that  which  grew 
ont  of  the  Reyolution. 

There  was,  it  is  tme,  one  short  periocl  in  tibe  moTe> 
roent  when  Socialist  theories  seemed  for  a  time  to 
prevail.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  1793,  the  Con- 
vention was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  extreme  party, 
and,  in  the  dcs]>crate  circumstances  in  which  France 
then  found  herself  throngli  the  utter  disorgiiuisation 
of  industry  and  property,  and  through  the  pressure 
of  a  gigantic  war,  these  theories  were  acted  on  with 
a  feverisli  energy.  War  was  openly  declared  against 
the  rich.  No  one,  Robespierre  said,  should  have  more 
titan  3,000  livres  of  revenue.'  Vast  sums,  raised  chiefly 
by  confiscation,  were  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  price  of  all  articles  was  strictly  regulated  by  law. 
It  was  made  death  for  any  merchant  to  withhold  corn 
or  other  articles  of  first  neoessitj  from  the  market^  for 
any  private  person  to  keep  more  corn  in  his  bouse  than 
was  required  for  his  snbdstenoe.'  The  rich  were 


*  Cberalier,  Orgmmimtimt  dm       •  Tainc,      Rerolutwm^  lU.  9S. 

Tratail,  |i.  180.  •  ibid.  iii.  lOa-4. 
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oniahed  by  requisitions  ordering  tliem  to  give  np  all 
precious  metals  and  jewellery  ;  by  im  enormously  gradu- 
ated taxation  ;  by  a  forced  loan  imposed  exclusively 
upon  them ;  by  the  forced  circolation  of  depreciated 
paper.  At  the  same  time  the  Convention  formally 
recognised  the  right  of  all  members  of  society  to  obtain 
work  from  the  State,  or,  if  unable  to  laboar,  assured  , 
means  of  snbsistence. 

The  state  of  society  that  at  this  time  existed  m 
France  could  not  possibly  liiiit,  and  this  tyranny — the 
most  odious  that  modern  Europe  lias  known — soon 
passed  away.  Even  tlie  Convention,  in  spite  of  its  sii- 
vage  energy,  wiis  unable  to  enforce  all  its  decrees  ;  and 
it  IB  remarkable  that  it  rejected  the  proposition  of  Ilobes- 
pierre  to  limit  the  right  of  property  to  '  the  portion  of 
goods  which  the  law  had  guaranteed ; '  to  pronounce 
formally  that  It  was  a  limited  rights  and  to  exempt 
formally  all  the  poorer  classes  from  contributing  any- 
thing to  the  public  expenses.^ 

With  the  CouTention  tbe  immediate  danger  of  com- 
munism passed,  though  the  conspiracy  of  Babenf  un- 
der the  Directory  was  intended  to  accomplish  this  end. 
Jiabeuf  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  extreme 
disciples  of  Morelly  and  Mably.  lie  taupht  tliat  all 
land  should  be  eonimon  property,  that  all  debts  should 
be  blotted  out  and  all  private  lieritapes  forbidden,  tliut 
j)rivate  projicrty  should  cease,  and  that  every  individual 
should  be  made  a  functionary,  or,  if  old  and  infirm* 


•  See  J&net,  Originti  du  So-  the  fltiifttian.   ind  r!ofiprrc<!ly 

fiaUtwtt^  p.   111.    A  modem  won  the  confiJeDce  of  the  }h'o- 

Koaliah  Sodaliit  prHendt  that  pie,  alUM  for  Ui  politicia  in- 

1{<il>c8pierrT>  and  Saint-JuPt  had  light  and  hi«  hooerty  of  purpose 

undue   middle- ris^R   leaninj^a.  — and  thia  man  waa  Jean  Paul 

'  One  leader  only  can  U  immed  Marst*  (BaXt  JMi^m  So- 

■t  tUl  tlaw  wbo  clearly  graapcd  «Mlte,  p.  74). 
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a  penaoner,  of  the  State.  Sach  doctrineSy  if  Bimplj 
praached,  would  probably  hxre  proved  anffioieiitlj  in* 
nooent  fh>m  their  absniditj,  bat  Babeof  organised  a 
oonspiracy  for  seizing  the  government  and  currying 

them  into  practice.  An  elaborate'  system  was  devised 
for  seducing  ihe  soldiers  ;  the  poor  were  to  be  insti- 
gated by  a  promise  that  they  should  oe  allowed  to 
plunder  the  rich  :  and  poiiiical  assassinations  were  to 
be  largely  practised.  The  conspiracy  was  betrayed, 
and  after  a  long  trial  Babeuf  and  one  fellow-conspira- 
tor were  condemned  to  deaths  and  a  few  otliei's  to  de- 
portation. 

From  this  time,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  com- 
munistic spirit  took  a  purely  academic  form.  In  1793, 
while  the  French  BeToiotion  was  at  its  height,  Godwin 
pablished  in  England  his '  Political  Justice/  in  which, 
in  the  name  of  that  mnch-abnsed  principle,  he  proposed 
a  general  pinnder  of  property  and  a  general  levelling  of 
all  inequalities.  All  accumulated,  and  especially  all 
iitretlitary  woaltli,  he  maintained,  is  a  criminal  thing; 
every  expenditure  on  a  superfluity  is  a  vice.  The  true 
owner  of  each  loaf  cf  iiread  is  the  man  who  most  needs 
it,  and,  'great  as  are  the  evils  that  are  produced  by 
monarchies  and  (Courts,  by  the  imposture  of  priests  and 
the  iniquity  of  criminal  law,  they  are  imbecile  and  im- 
potent compared  with  the  evils  that  arise  out  of  the 
established  system  of  property/  With  a  profusion  of 
grandiloquent  phrases  about  virtue,  and  reason,  and 
pliiloeophy,  and  eialted  morality,  he  sketched  a  society 
from  which  alt  ideas  of  authority,  enbofdination,  reve- 
rence, and  gimtitude  were  to  be  excluded,  and  in  which 
absolute  equality  was  to  be  maintained. 

Like  so  manv  of  the  writers  of  his  school,  he  clearly 
saw  that  this  could  only  ho  arcomidislie<l  by  the  f^nlivt-r- 
fiiou  of  the  family,  and  on  this  i>ubject  bis  statements 
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beftr  no  ambiguity.  'All  attaohinents  to  indiridaaky 
except  as  to  their  meriiBy  are  plainlj  nnjaet.  We  ehoald 
be  the  friends  of  man  rather  than  of  particnUr  men.' 

*  I  ought  to  prefer  no  haman  being  to  another  because 
that  being  is  niy  father,  my  wife,  or  my  8on,  but  be- 
ciiuse,  for  reasons  equally  iippareal  to  all  understaud- 
iiigs,  tliat  being  is  entitled  to  preference.  One  among 
the  mcusuros  which  will  successively  be  dictated  by  the 
spirit  of  democnicy,  and  that  probably  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, is  the  abolition  of  surnames.'  *  The  institution 
of  marriage  is  a  system  of  f  nuid.'  '  It  is  absurd  to  ex- 
pect that  the  inclinations  and  wishes  of  two  haman  be- 
ings shonld  coincide  through  anj  long  period  of  life/ 

*  The  supposition  that  I  most  have  a  companion  for 
life  is  the  result  of  a  complication  of  Tices.'  '  So  long 
as  I  seek  to  engross  one  woman  to  myself,  and  to  pro- 
hibit my  neighbour  from  proYUHg  his  superior  desert- 
and  reaping  the  fruits,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odiona 
of  all  monopolies.' 

Godwin  hoped  that  '  these  interesting  improvements 
of  human  society*  might  be  carried  out  pacifically  by  'a 
mere  change  of  ideas,'  leading  men  to  a  higher  level  of 
morality,  but  lie  acknowledged  that  '  massacre  was  the 
too  possible  attendant  upon  revolution.'  He  argued, 
however,  that  we  must  not,  on  account  of  such  a  tran- 
sitory  evil,  'shrink  from  reason,  from  justice,  from 
virtue,  and  happiness.'  '  We  must  contrast  a  moment 
of  horror  and  distress  with  ages  of  felicity.  No  imagi- 
nation can  sufficiently  oonceiTe  the  mental  improve* 
ment  and  the  tranqnil  virtue  that  would  succeed  were 
property  once  permitted  to  rest  upon  its  genuine  basis.' ' 


*  rolUinU  Justice  (iRt  (»d.)i    were  modiacdor  emitted  la  hUCT 
Book  viii.    Borne  of  thv  more  editioOi. 
oboojUonn  ptsu^a  in  thi«  book 
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These  eentencee  will  gufficientlj  illnstraie  the  doc- 
trines of  a  cnrious  book  which  is  now  aeldom  opened, 
though  it  had  its  hour  of  noisy  notoriety,  and  was  once 
the  eTangel  of  a  small  sect  of  young  English  enthn- 

siasts.  It  chanced  that  the  life  of  Godwin  intersected 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  pools,  and  the 
biography  of  Shelley  has  thrown  a  light  on  Godwin 
and  his  surrouudinsrs  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  possessed.  It  reveals  tlie  austere  pliilosopher  as 
one  of  the  most  insatiable  and  importunate  of  beggare, 
and  the  picture  it  furnishes  of  the  domestic  life  that 
grew  op  under  his  teaching  is  certainly  not  calcnlated 
to  impress  ordinary  mortals  with  a  sense  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  new  morality. 

A  more  interesting  and  a  more  considerahle  figure 
in  the  history  we  are  studying  is  Saint-Simon.  He 
sprang  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  noble  fiunilies 
in  France,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1760.  He  served 
with  some  distinction  in  America  through  five  cam- 
paigns of  the  revokilionary  war,  and  was  afterwar(]s, 
for  a  sliort  time,  ooloiiol  of  a  French  recriment  ;  hut  he 
ifoon  abandoned  the  army,  and  began  the  ro>^tle??f,  vji- 
grant,  but  not  nnfniitful  life  which  was  most  congenial 
to  his  disposition.  He  had  a  plan  for  uniting  Madrid 
by  a  canal  with  the  sea,  and  another  for  piercing  the 
Rmama  isthmus.  He  true] led  in  many  countries^ 
road  many  books,  and  studied  life  in  many  aspects, 
liike  most  men  of  his  temperament,  he  welcomed  the 
French  ReTolution,  but  he  took  scarcely  any  actire 
part  in  its  politics.  He  devoted  himself,  howeTer»  in 
conjunction  with  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  to  speculat- 
ing in  the  confiscated  property  which  was  thrown  at 
an  enormously  depreciated  rale  uj>on  the  market,  and 
he  also  entere<i  into  some  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Bobespierre  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  remaiued 
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lor  eleven  months.  Sliortly  after  his  release  he  quar- 
relled with  hifl  FnuBUui  ooUeagae,  retired  from  indna- 
trial  life,  having  onlj  eeoared  a  yeiy  Btnall  competence, 
and  reaolred  to  derote  himself  exdndTelj  <  to  atad jing 
the  march  of  .the  human  mind,  and  thus  contribnting 
to  bring  dviliflation  to  its  full  perfection/  In  1801 
he  married,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  step  his  de- 
sire U)  enlarge  his  opportunities  of  studying  mankind  ; 
but  lie  soon  after,  on  the  mere  ground  of  economy, 
obtained  a  divorce.  He  passed  some  time  in  what,  in 
tlie  case  of  an  ordinary  man.  would  be  called  a  very 
connnon  course  of  folly,  dissijiation.  and  vice  ;  but  he 
assures  us  that  it  was  merely  au  experiment  in  lite, 
intended  to  aid  him  in  his  research  into  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  good  and  evil,  and  he  describee 
himself  as  a  man  who  '  traversed  the  career  of  vice  in 
a  direction  that  must  lead  him  to  the  highest  Tir* 
tue/  It  led  him,  howerer,  still  more  rapidly  to  ab- 
ject poverty,  and  he  then  began  his  series  of  works  for 
establishing  a  new  religion  which  was  to  supersede 
Christianit}',  a  new  philosophy  which  was  to  absorb  all 
others,  and  a  new  social  organisiition  which  was  to  in- 
elude  and  regenerate  the  human  nice. 

With  incontestable  ability  he  very  evidently  com- 
bined colossal  vanity  and  inordinate  ambition.  Many 
extiiiva^ant  instances  of  these  qualities  are  related. 
*  Get  up,  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  you  have  great  tilings 
to  do,'  are  the  words  with  which  lie  says  he  ordered 
his  serrant  to  wake  him  when  he  was  soTenteen.  In 
prison  he  pretends  that  Charlemagne,  who  was  8up> 
posed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  his  family,  appeared  to 
him  In  a  vision,  and  prophesied  that  the  young  soldier 
would  achieve  in  the  field  of  philosophy  as  great  thingi 
as  his  mighty  ancestor  had  done  in  policy  and  war. 
He  proffered  himself  in  marriage  to  Madame  de  StaSl, 
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and  is  said — thoiigli,  very  ])ossibly,  untruly — to  liavo 
made  his  proposal  in  tliese  terms  :  '  Madame,  you  are 
the  most  extiaordiaary  wouiau  in  the  world — I  am  the 
most  extraordinary  man.  Between  ns  we  should,  no 
doubt,  make  a  child  more  extraordinary  still.' 

The  purely  philosophical  and  religious  views  of 
Saint-Simon  need  not  detain  us,  though  in  a  work  of 
a  different  kind  they  would  well  repay  examination. 
He  had  a  gi'eat  power  of  fascinating  young  men,  and 
some  of  his  disciples  afterwards  attained  considerable 
distinction  in  literature,  politics,  and  finance.  Among 
them  were  Angnstin  Tliierry,  ^licliel  Chevalier,  Hip- 
polyte  Ciunot,  Gustave  d'Eichtlial,  Laurent,  and  Laf- 
fitte  ;  but  for  some  time  hi:i  favourite  pupil,  and  the 
pupil  who  enjoyed  his  closest  eonfidcnci!,  wai*  Auguste 
Comte.  Those  who  will  compare  tlie  writings  of  these 
two  thinkers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  passages  in  the  works  of  Comte,  including  much 
of  what  is  valuable  aud  essential  in  his  system,  arc 
simply  copied  from  his  predecessor;  and  they  will 
appreciate  the  ingratitude  of  tlio  younger  man,  who 
afterwards  pretended  that  he  hud  no  obligations  to  his 
master,  aud  that  *  his  unhappy  connection  with  that 
depraved  juggler  *  had  been  to  him  '  an  evil  without 
conipeusation/  * 

The  keynote  of  the  social  philosophy  of  Saint-Sinion 
was  that  the  social  orguiii{»ation  of  Europe  which  had 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  auspices  of 


*  LiUn',  in  hi"  F,if^  of  Coinie^  for  A  full  (irmoniitnition  of  the 

WAi  i*vi(i(  utl>-  elartli-d  at   th«*  extent  of   thvac  olili^futionN  I 

cuntrast  (though  ho  dooi  all  he  i*uuUi  rcfiT  the  ivatJvr  to  the 

cstt  to  #xtcmistc  it)  between  eivelleflt  Bioiiofrniph  of  Mr« 

Comt«*a  word*  ami  hi;*  niantfei*t  Arthnr  J.  Booth  on  S«imt»Si» 

obligatiuoa  to  Ssiat-Simoii ;  Iml  mom  aitd  SaiiU'Simoiium. 
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Catholicism  and  feudalism,  was  now  hopelessly  d^ 
caved,  and  that  the  reorganisation  of  Europe  on  »  neir 
ba?!«.  and  in  the  interest  of  the  poorest  and  must  nu- 
merous class,  was  tlie  supreme  task  of  the  thinkers  of 
our  age.  Like  Comte,  he  had  a  great  admiration  for 
the  Middle  Ages.  Ue  was  impressed  by  the  unity, 
tlie  completeness,  and  the  harmony  of  the  organisation 
imposed  by  the  Church  on  all  the  spheres  of  thought 
and  action.  The  beliefs  on  which  this  system  rested 
had  irrerocably  gone^  but  he  belioTed  that  it  might  be 
reprodaced  oa  another  fonndation,  and  that  this  rcpro- 
dnction  woald  confer  inealcolaUe  blessings  on  man- 
kind. '  The  golden  age/  he  said,  '  is  not,  as  the  poets 
imagine,  in  the  past,  but  in  the  fntnre.' 

His  ideas,  however,  about  the  nature  of  this  reor- 
gaiiisiitioii  viuieii  greatly  at  diifereiit  j>eriods  of  his  life. 
In  his  lir.^t  scheme,  irhich  was  pro]>ounded  ia  1803,  ho 
urged  timt  soriety  should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
all  spiritual  power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned,  and  all  temporal  power  in  those  of  the  terri- 
torial proprietors,  while  the  right  of  electing  to  high 
offices  in  hamanity  should  be  Tested  in  the  massss. 
In  another  work,  which  was  published  in  1814  in 
conjunction  with  Angustin  Thierry,  he  drew  up  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  the  goremment  of  Christendom. 
There  was  to  be  a  temporal  sorereign  presiding  oTor 
the  federation  of  Europe,  elected  in  the  first  instance, 
an<l  afterwards  hereditary,  who  was  to  fill  u  jxisition 
something  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  ro])e.  He  was  to 
be  assisted  and  controlled  bv  an  international  Pari  in- 
nient.  chosen  in  a  manner  which  wjw  eminently  con- 
servative. There  was  to  be  u  House  of  Thirds  and  a 
House  of  Commons  ;  tlie  former  was  to  consist  of 
persons  ]K)sscssing  20,000/.  a  yonr  in  land,  ntid  tho 
peerage  was  to  bo  hereditary ;  but  twenty  men  who 
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liad  reTHlerctl  great  services  to  science  and  industry 
were  tu  be  added  irrespective  of  their  fortune. 

Tlie  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  composed  of  com- 
morcial  men^  the  iearued  daases,  magistrates,  and  ad- 
minUtrators.  Tlioy  were  to  sit  for  ten  years,  and 
every  million  of  men  who  coald  read  and  write  were 
to  choose  one  lepresentatiTe  oat  of  each  of  these  four 
groQpa.  No  one  was  to  sit  in  this  House  of  Commons 
who  did  not  possess  landed  property  of  the  Talne  of 
l^OOOi  a  year ;  bat,  at  each  election,  twenty  eminent 
men  were  to  be  chosen  irrespective  of  property,  and 
they  were  to  receive  their  property  qinilitication  from 
the  Government.  Tliis  federal  Govern rncut  wns  to 
legislate  on  all  tlic  diflerences  that  may  arise  between 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  to  superintend  tlieir 
common  interests,  and  to  establish  a  common  educa* 
tion  and  code  of  morality. 

The  next  scheme  was  of  a  different  clmractef.  It 
transferred  all  power  from  the  hands  of  the  territorial 
aristocrscy  to  those  of  the  representatives  of  industry. 
Labour  wis  to  be  universal ;  all  who  lived  in  idleness 
were  branded  as  robbers;  and  society  was  to  be  di« 
Tided  into  two  classes — ^the  learned,  who  were  to  be 
engaged  in  investigating  tlie  laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
industrial,  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  different  forms 
of  production.  *  Everything  by  industry— everything 
for  industry/  was  a(lo])ted  as  the  motto.  The  military 
system  was  denounce<l  as  an  anachronism  degcendiug 
from  the  days  of  feudalism  ;  all  stamii ng  armies  were 
to  bo  abolishe<l.  and  ;j:reat  public  works  transforming 
the  material  world  were  to  Uike  the  place  of  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  the  past.  Society  was  to  be  |Hirely 
industrial,  qualified  only  by  the  directing  influence  of 
the  learned  classes,  who  were  to  hold  in  the  new  so- 
dety  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  deigy  in  the 
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past.  All  hereditary  privileges  wei*e  to  be  abolished. 
Education  on  the  largest  scale  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Gtoyemment ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  its  duty  to 
aasnre  work  to  all  who,  without  its  aidataneo,  wore 
ndable  to  find  it 

Practical  politicuuu,  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
ekborate  large  BchemeB  for  the  goTemment  of  human- 
ity In  the  seclusion  of  a  study,  and  how  infinitely  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  frame,  and  work,  and  regulate  institntions 
d«;iliiig,  even  in  very  subordinate  departments,  with 
the  incalculable  varieties  and  complications  of  human 
ill t(  rests  and  conditions,  will  not  be  greatly  impressed 
with  theise  viows.  They  were  propounded  by  Saint- 
Simon  at  u  time  when  he  was  sunk  in  extreme  po- 
verty. Ou  one  occasion  he  was  driven  to  suicide,  and 
inflicted  on  himself  wounds  that  left  him  disfigured  for 
life.  He  died  in  1825.  '  All  my  life/  he  said  on  his 
deathbed^  ^may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  idea — to 
assure  to  all  men  the  fullest  de?6lopment  of  their 
faculties/  *  The  party  of  the  labourers  will  be  foniMd* 
The  future  is  for  us/ 

Ilis  views  were  taken  up  by  his  disciples,  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  societv,  which  soon  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Church,  and  they  propagated  them 
during  many  years  with  ^^re;it  artivity  in  the  pre^vs,  in 
pamphlets,  and  by  lectures.  I'lie  attraction  of  their 
teachin!^  lay  chiefly  in  certain  broad  principles  wliich 
ap[H'aU'(i  powerfully  to  the  more  generous  instincts. 

•  They  taufjht  *  that  it  slionld  be  the  supreme  end  of  so- 
I  ciety  to  secure  with  the  greatest  rapidity  the  araeliom* 
I  tion  of  the  class  who  are  at  once  the  most  numeroot 
I  and  the  most  poor ;  *  that  the  legislator  should  continn-* 
^  ally  seek  to  depress  the  idle  and  to  raiM  the  labourer; 
'  that  he  should  recoj^nise  no  inequalities,  except  those 

*  which  spring  from  different  degrees  of  capacity  and  in* 
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dustiy.  'To  each  man  according  to  his  capacity,  and  | 
to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works,'  became  the  J 
formnUi  of  the  school. 

The  Seint-Simonians  did  not,  it  is  tme,  preach  com- 
mon property.  In  the  manifesto  which  they  published 
they  explicitly  recognised  tlie  right  of  private  property, 
as  a  necessary  consecjuciu  c  uf  their  finidauieatal  doc- 
trine that  each  man  sliould  be  placed  in  accordance 
with  his  C4ii>fic  itv  and  rewarded  according  to  his  works. 
They  acknowledged,  too,  that  men  are  naturally  un- 
equal, and  that  this  inequality  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  social  order.  But  thej  declared  war 
against  the  whole  system  of  hereditary  property,  de- 
scribing the  transmission  of  property,  even  from  a 
parent  to  a  child,  as  an  immoral  privilege,  and  they 
desired  the  State  to  confiscate  all  property  on  the  death 
of  its  owner.  In  this  way  it  would  gradoally  engross 
all  the  instruments  of  labonr— 4and  and  capital — and 

woald  Leconie  a  colossiil,  all-absorbing,  all -controlling 
industrial  corporation,  in  which  individual  frocdomand 
initiative  would  be  lost,  and  each  man  would  bo  placed 
according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded  accord in;,^  to 
liis  work.  As  society  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  gigantic 
servitude,  they  advocated  as  preliminary  measures  that 
the  State  shonld  forbid  and  appropriate  all  heritages 
cot  of  the  direct  line;  that  its  rerenoes  should  bo 
chiefly  raised  by  a  heavy  graduated  tax  on  snccessions 
in  the  direct  line;  that  State  banks  should  be  em* 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of 
capital ;  and  that  a  policy  of  complete  free  trade  should 
prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  federation  of  nations. 

On  the  sabject  of  the  family  they  were  somewhat 
le&s  revolntionan'  than  tliuir  predecessors.  They  wore 
Strenuons  advocate^;  for  the  emancipation  of  women  ; 
by  which  they  understood  their  complete  equality  with 

VOL.  II.  V 
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men  in  all  the  spheres  of  industry,  professional  life. 
Mid  political  pri?il6ge0.  Marmge  was  not  to  be  de- 
stroyedj  but  it  was  to  become  a  purely  voiantary  con- 
neotion,  diwoluble  by  either  party  at  pleasure.  It  was 
CO  this  side  of  their  teaching  that  they  diverged  most 
widely  from  the  riews  which  were  afterwards  pat  for- 
ward by  Comte. 

In  the  ferment  of  new  ideas  that  followed  the  Bevo- 
Intion  of  1880  the  Saint-Simonian  Charch  made  some 
considerable  progress,  but  it  had  now  fully  a^umed 
the  form  of  a  grotesque  religion.  Saint- Simon  was 
declared  to  have  been  a  Messiah.  He  was  not,  it  is 
true,  t)je  tii*st.  Moses,  an<l  (Orpheus,  and  Numa  had 
been  tht"  Messiahs  in  one  stage  of  liumanitw  and  Christ 
in  another.  But  the  world  still  awaited  a  saviour. 
Saint-iSimon  appeared,  uniting  the  functions  of  Moses 
and  Christy  and  organising  the  true  religion.'  His 
dignity  and  his  inspiration  descended  (o  his  sucoessori 
Enfantiiiy  who  was  hailed  as  the  Supreme  Father,  and 
who  claimed  and  received  from  his  followers  absolnte 
obedience  as  the  representative  of  the  Deity.  There 
were  elaborate  dresses  and  ceremonies  manifestly  aping 
Catholicism,  the  usnal  combination  of  intoxicating  van* 
ity  and  deliberate  imposture,  tlie  usual  very  dubious 
sexual  morality  and  fiaancial  transactions.  Much  was 
Raid  about  a  cominpf  female  Messiah — a  bisexual  divini- 
ty, a  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh.  The  Saint-Simonians 
were  ju cuscd,  tliou^'h.  I  lu'liovc,  untruly,  of  |iroachin|^ 
community  of  wives,  and  their  Siq^renie  Father  and 
some  of  their  other  leading  members  were  [>rosecuted 
and  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  holding  illegal  meet- 
ings and  teaching  immoral  doctrines. 

Most  of  them»  however^  seem  to  have  been  weH* 


•  BtjksadU  itwim  wr  k§  MifknMUtwnt  u  80. 
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meaning  enthusiasts,  and  the  society  included  some 

young  men  who  had  made  large  sacrifices  of  fortune 
and  position  in  the  cause,  and  a  few  who  possessed 
much  more  than  ordinary  ability.  There  were  ex- 
cellent writers,  skilled  engineers,  and  sound  ecouoiaists 
among  them,  and  on  many  practical  economical  ques- 
tions the  articles  in  the  Saint-Simonian  newspaper  had 
a  real  authority.  Strange  veins  of  insanity  and  capaci- 
ties for  enthusiastic  folly  sometimes  flaw  the  strong- 
est hrains,  an<i  the  impetuous  ebullitions  of  youth 
which  impel  some  men  into  extravagancies  of  vice 
develop  in  other  natures  into  not  less  wild  extrava- 
gancies  of  thought  The  sect  speedily  dwindled^  partly 
throngh  the  ridicule  that  attached  to  it,  partly  through 
its  own  dissensions,  and  partly  through  the  maturing 
intellects  of  the  young  men  who  had  thrown  their 
crude  and  Youthful  energies  into  its  service.  Several 
of  tiio  old  disciples  of  Saiiil-Siinon  siit  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1848;  and  perhaps  the  best  critic 
of  the  socialist  follies  of  that  period  was  Michel  CiiC- 
valier,  wlio  hud  once  bieu  one  of  the  most  ardent  mem- 
bers of  the  8aint-8imonian  Church. 

In  the  hitter  days  of  tlie  Cliurch  the  Saint-Sim  on  inns 
had  one  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune.  Tlie  advo- 
cacy of  great  public  works  for  the  material  development 
of  the  world  waa  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  their  society. 
It  grew  out  of  their  fundamental  doctrine  that  labour 
is  the  first  of  duties  and  the  true  source  of  all  dignity. 
Among  the  aehemes  which  the  Saint-Simonians  adopt- 
ed most  ardently  was  one  for  a  Suez  canal*  It  waa 
not  to  them  u  mere  K|»eeuhiiion  in  a  Paris  new«j>5i|ier. 
Eiifantin  and  other  leadin;;  niembcn»  of  the  aect  actu- 
ally establishcil  tlK'inHelvfs  in  K^'ypt.  yVnioii^  the  dis- 
ciples were  several  young  i  ti^'iiu  ers  from  the  rolytechnic 
School^  and  they  surveyed  the  Hne»  raised  large  sub- 
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scriptions,  and  endeavoured  to  fonn  an  indaatrial  army 
for  the  parpoae  of  aooomplishing  the  enterprise.  They 
were  warmly  weloomed  by  Ferdinand  Lessepe,  who  waa 
then  French  Vioe-Oonanl  at  Alexandriai  and  some  be- 
ginning was  actually  made.  Inauffloient  reaouroea, 
oholeray  and  the  {ndifPerence  of  the  Egyptian  Gorem- 
ment  made  the  scheme  a  failure;  bat  the  Saint- 
Simonian  Church  may  truly  claim  the  merit  of  having 
devised,  and  in  some  degree  initiated,  aa  enterprise 
which  has  been  uue  of  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  of 
the  century.' 

AVhetlier  they  have  in  other  res])ect8  left  permanent 
traces  in  the  M'orhi  may  be  doubted.  Some  writers 
have  attnlnited  to  their  ideas  much  importance  in  the 
later  developments  of  society,  pointing  to  the  many 
articles  in  Uie  Saint-Simonian  creed  which  coincide 
with  strong  contemporary  tendencies.'  The  political 
importance  they  ascribed  to  labour  and  the  labonring 
claases ;  their  adyocacy  of  a  policy  tending  mainly 
to  social  and  material  improvement;  the  strsss  they 
laid  on  national  education ;  their  docfainee  about  the 
rights  of  women ;  their  d^ire  aggrandise  the 
functions  and  jxjwers  of  goverament,  and  to  make  it 
more  and  more  the  initiator  of  industrial  enterprises; 
their  proposal  to  abolisli  all  taxes  on  articles  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  throw  the  l)nn]en  of  the  revenue  mainly  on 
8Uece*5<?ion  duties,  are  all  j)oiiit8  in  wliich  the  Saint- 
Simonians  agree  with  large  and  active  parties  in  every 
£uroi>ean  country.  Many  of  these  doctrines,  howerer, 
existed  before  them,  and  the  socialistic  tendencies  of 
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the  niuetecnth  century  grew  out  of  wider  causes  thun 
the  preaching  of  a  single  sect,  and  would  2>robaljly  have 
existed  in  equal  strcugth  if  that  sect  liad  never  been 
founded. 

.  It  is  not  neoc^sary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
system  of  Fourier,  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
Saint-Simonisin.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  world 
into  a  Tast  nnmber  of  indastrial  communities^  called 
PkalanffBi,  in  which  each  man  was  to  do  Tery  mnch 
what  he  liked  the  best,  but  in  which  alltirements  and 
inoentivee  were  to  be  so  skilfnlly  distributed,  educa- 
tion so  admirably  oiiganised,  aptitudes  and  capacities 
aa  wisely  consulted,  regulated,  uid  OTiployed,  tliat  each 
man  would  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  work  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  system  which 
might  be  applicable  to  some  distant  planet  inliabiled 
by  beings  wholly  unlike  mankind.  It  may  be  realised 
on  tliis  planet  in  a  far-off  millenninm  if,  as  some  phi- 
losophers think,  human  nature  can  be  fundamentally 
transformed  by  many  successire  modifications  of  he- 
leditary  characteristics ;  but  in  our  age  and  worid  it  is 
as  unreal  and  fantastic  as  a  sick  man's  dream. 

Robert  Owen  desenres  a  more  serious  consideration. 
He  was  in  real  touch  with  practical  Hfe,  baring  been 
a  large  and  anccessftil  manufacturer  in  that  very  criti- 
cal period  of  English  industry  when  the  great  inven- 
tions of  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  given 
the  deathblow  to  the  domestic  in<lu?trics,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  prosoiit  factory  system  ;  when  the 
eomf)lete  commantl  of  the  n  a  which  Englniui  oblained 
during  the  long  French  war  had  given  an  unjiarallclod 
inij)nlj^  to  her  niMnufacturep  :  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  new  conditions  of  labour  were  most  imper- 
fectly organised,  and  scarcely  in  any  degree  regulated 
bj  law.   Frightful  abuses,  especially  in  the  form  of 
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excessive  child  labour,  took  place,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  wholly  ane(lncate<l  men,  women,  and  children,  with- 
drawn from  their  country  homes  and  tliruvvn  together 
amid  the  temptations  of  great  towns  and  of  nntried 
and  unaccustomed  conditions  of  industry,  presented 
moral,  political,  and  social  daugera  of  the  gravest 
kind.  - 

The  part  which  was  played  by  Owen  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  great  maaufacturing  deTelopm^t  was 
very  important.  He  was  a  man  of  ardently  energetic 
philanthropy  and  transparent  purity  of  character,  and 
his  mind  teemed  with  new  suggestions.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  cotton-mills  of  New  Lanark  during 
a  long  course  of  years  was  a  perfect  model  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  great  captain  of  ludubtry  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  never  forgets  his  responsibility  for  the 
wellbeing  of  those  he  employs,  and  in  the  first  suige  of 
the  factory  system  such  examples  were  both  very  rare 
and  peculiarly  valuable.  He  contributed  more  than 
perhaps  any  one  else  to  introduce  infant  schools  into 
England.  He  was  an  early  and  powci*ful  supporter  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  as  early  as  1818  he  advocated  a 
legislative  restriction  of  adult  labour.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, extended  his  views  to  the  formation  of  great 
industrial  communities,  in  which  co-operation  sliould 
play  a  greater  part  than  competition,  and  hy  which 
he  hoped  that  the  fluctuations  of  industry  might  he 
abolished  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  permanently 
raised.  His  first  scheme  was  simply  an  extension  of 
the  poor  law,  enacting  that  every  union  or  county 
should  provide  by  county  exj>enditnrc  a  large  farm,  if 
possible  with  a  manufactory  t  oinict  t*  d  with  it,  for  the 
employment  of  the  ])oor,  and  he  believed  that  these 
would  speedily  prove  self-supporting.  He  afterwards 
advocated  the  estahiishment  all  over  the  country,  hy 
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private  subscription,  of  i)ulustrial  colonies,  or  eonmiu- 
nities,  in  which  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  educa- 
tion were  all  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  which,  by  common 
laboar,  common  liviiig»  and  common  ex|ieuditiire,  the 
cost  to  each  member  might  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  scheme  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion in  England  in  the  aeeond  and  third  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  waa  taken  up  by  several  wealthy 
and  philanthropic  men,  it  engaged  the  attention  of  Par- 
lianient»  and  it  f onnd  setreral  sapporters  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Owen,  however,  impaired  his  cause  greatly  by 
the  unnecessary  vehemence  with  which  he  put  forward 
his  very  heterodox  religious  opinions.  He  thus  ali- 
enated the  religious  world,  and  especially  the  Evangeli- 
cal party,  which  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  influence, 
and  which  absorbed  and  directed  a  great  portion  of  the 
benevolence  and  enthusiasm  of  England  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  deprived  himself  of  much  Badical  support 
by  his  indifierence  to  the  political  questions  with  wliicli 
Badiealiem  was  then  chiefly  occupied.  Considerable 
Bums  were  subscribed,  but  only  snflicient  to  start  co- 
operative societies  on  a  small  scale,  and  these  societies 
almost  invariably  proved  short-lived.  In  183:^  there 
were  no  less  than  700  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  few  years 
lonr  only  remained.' 

In  1824,  Owen  went  to  the  United  St^itea,  where  he 
remained  for  about  three  years.  In  a  tliinly  populated 
country,  where  there  was  much  less  btross  of  compe- 
tition and  mnch  leas  organisation  of  iiidustry  than  in 
Europe,  the  chances  of  success  seemed  greater,  and 
eleven  industrial  communities  were  established,  citlter 
bv  0  wen  or  by  men  who  were  under  his  inflaenceu 
They  all  ol  them  signally  failed^  and  the  avenifB  dni»* 
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tion  of  the  e\g]\t  principal  ones  is  said  to  have  been 
only  a  year  and  a  half.^  The  American  historian  of 
the  moTem^t  justly  notices  bow  almost  impossible  it 
ifl  to  maintain  indnstrial  communities,  which  involve  a 
great  sacrifice  of  individual  ambition,  interest,  and  en- 
ergy in  the  serrioe  of  the  community,  unless  the  body 
is  held  together  by  some  distiactiTe  religtoas  doctrine 
and  the  oTermastering  poirer  of  a  religions  enthn- 
siasm* 

In  the  eaiiier  part  of  his  career  Oven  was  not  mnch 
more  than  a  benevolent  and  energetic  mannf^tnrer 

who  had  many  schemes  for  improving  the  position  of 
those  who  depended  on  him.  Like  most  benevolent 
men,  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  poverty,  drunken- 
ness, and  vice  that  prevailed  in  the  great  mamifactnr- 
ing  towns  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system,  and 
he  soon  persuaded  himself  that  niacliinery  was  doing- 
more  harm  than  good,  and  that  consumption  no  longer 
kept  pace  with  production.  One  of  his  favourite  reme- 
dies for  agTtcnltnral  distress  was  that  the  spade  should 
take  the  place  of  the  plough  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
§oi\,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  mnch  laiger  nnm* 
ber  of  bands.  With  advancing  life  he  adopted  many 
extravagancies,  and  became  the  apostle  of  a  complete 
moral  and  social  revolution.  He  had  always  lield,  with 
a  large  class  of  eighteenth-oentnry  thinkers,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  free-will  ;  that  men  are  bom,  mo- 
rally and  intellcctanlly,  substantially  equal ;  tliat  moral 
responsibility,  with  its  attendant  feeling  of  praise  and 
blame,  is  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imaginutiun  ;  and  that 
the  whole  difference  between  man  nnd  man  depends 
upon  his  circumstances,  and  especially  his  education. 
He  had  always  disbelieved  the  Christian  religion,  but 
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it  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life  that  he  began 
to  inYeigh  against  it  with  extraTagant  Yiolenoe. 
He  soon  came  to  view  marriage  with  eqnal  hostility. 

He  did  not,  it  is  true,  preach  oommnnity  of  wives,  bnt 
lie  urged  that  marriuf^e  was  ouly  m'oral  as  long  as  it 
rested  on  alfectioii  and  was  dissoluble  at  pleasure.  His 
views  about  private  property  were  equally  subversive, 
and  he  once  described  religion,  private  property,  and 
m.'irriage  as  *  The  Trinity  of  Evil."  He  anticipated 
George  in  denying  the  right  of  private  property  in 
land»  and  Marx  in  asserting  that  all  wealth  is  produced 
by  mannal  labour,  and  rightly  belongs  to  labour,  and 
he  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  detain  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  prodncen.  A  general  nnion  should  be 
established  among  the  pfodnotiTe  classes;  all  indi- 
Tidoal  competition  should  cease  ;  all  mannlsctares 
should  be  carried  on  by  national  organisations.  The 
great  object  of  his  later  years  was  to  found  and  extend 
such  organisations.  He  believed  that  the  trade  union 
of  each  particular  trade  could  in  this  way  obtain  a  com- 
plete monopoly  in  its  own  department,  acquire  posses- 
sioii  of  the  means  of  production,  replace  the  capitalist, 
and  regulate  hours  of  work,  prices,  and  wages.  The 
workmen  should  own  their  own  factories,  and  elect 
their  managers  and  foremen.  In  these  ways  all  wealth 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  producing  class.  He 
had  a  scheme  for  suppressing  tlie  precious  metals  as 
the  instrument  of  exchange^  and  substituting  for  them 
notes  representing^  different  amounts  and  periods  of 
labour. 

The  interest  excited  among  the  working  classes 

abont  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  by  these 

speculations,  and  by  the  experiments  that  grew  oat  of 
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them,  was  very  great.  Thoy  were  diffused  by  innu- 
memble  pamphlets  and  lectures,  and  they  aroused 
amoiig  ^ave  men  serious  alarm.'  Amid  much  that 
was  niiscliievous,  fallacious,  and  unpractical,  some- 
thing, however,  remained.  It  is  not  altogether  an  evil 
thing  that  social  experiment?;,  even  of  tlie  wildest  kind, 
should  be  tried,  provided  men  try  tlu  ni  with  tlieir  own 
money,  or  witb  money  Toluutarily  contributed,  and 
not  with  money  forcibly  taken  from  other  people  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  Owea»  unlike  many  of  his  snooea- 
oore,  relied  mainly  npon  Tolnntaiy  aasociation.  He 
did  not  niige^  nor  was  it  indeed  possihle  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  snffrage  to  nige  with  sneeess,  that 
the  great  social  experiments  he  advocated  in  fiiYonr  of 
one  dsss  shonld  he  made  with  money  levied  npon  an- 
other clasB.  The  early  attempts  at  co-operation,  which 
were  largely  due  to  his  teaching  and  promoted  by  his 
disciples,  were,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
failures.  They  were  generally  undertaken  by  iiiei- 
I>erienced  men  ;  they  were  largely  mixed  with  Utopias 
and  fantastic  and  untrue  doctrines,  and  they  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  granting  credit,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  rigidly  to  the  raady-money  system.  Bnt 
the  cooperative  idea  was  a  sound  one»  and  it  was 
destined  to  have  a  great  Intnre.  The  economic  pro- 
duction that  it  made  possihle>  the  suppression  of  the 
middleman,  the  harmony  of  interests  established  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  producers,  the  possibility 
of  raising  a  great  capital  by  small  contributions,  the 
advant^ige  which,  in  all  modern  industrial  competition, 
lies  with  any  establishment  tliat  am  offer  large  choice 
and  low  prices,  and  secure  in  consequence  large  sales 
and  quick  returns,  all  furnish  elements  of  success  to 
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tho^e  who  know  bow  to  use  them  with  judgment,  en- 
terprise, and  skill. 

The  lirst  very  strikiug  success  in  tliis  department 
was  the  Bochdale  Fioaeers.  It  was  founded,  in  1844, 
bj  a  few  poor  men  who,  in  a  time  of  great  trade  de- 
pression^  clubbed  together  to  purchase  their  tea  and 
sagar  and  other  neoeflsaries  at  wholesale  prioes.  There 
were  at  first  only  twenty-eight  of  them^  and  each  snb- 
scribed  1^  They  proposed,  as  their  association  ex- 
tended, to  maan^tnre  such  articles  as  the  society 
might  determine,  to  buy  land  for  the  employment  of 
unemployed  labourers,  to  pioniote  sobriety  by  the  e&ub- 
lishmeiit  of  a  temperance  hotel,  and  generally  to  assist 
each  other  in  their  social  and  domestic  lives.  As  tliey 
became  more  successful  they  assiorned  a  certain  ])ro])or- 
tion  of  tlieir  profitg  to  educational  purposes.  The 
society  gradually  grew  into  a  vast  store,  which  in  1882 
counted  10,894  members,  sold  merchandise  of  the 
value  of  274,627i.,  made  32,577/.  of  profits,  and  paid  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  opon  its  capital,  besides  distri- 
Imting  considerable  sums  among  its  clients.'  The  ex- 
ample  was  widely  followed,  and  the  progress  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  reconciling  many  hostile  inte* 
rests,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  oar  day.  It 
would  be  easy  to  exaggerate,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  the  part  M'hich  the  teaching  of  liobert  Owen  lias 
had  in  ])romoting  it. 

In  France,  ideas  of  a  socialistic  order  wore  at  this 
time  perhaps  more  prevalent  than  in  Knf^'laiid.  For 
manv  years  before  the  Hevohition  of  1848  thcv  had 
been  manifestly  fermenting.  Ever  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  a  number  of  writers,  some  of  them  now 
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forgotten,  some  of  them  dint mguished  in  other  fields, 
had  been  denonncing  wage  system  ;  itreaohing 
vague  forms  of  sociai  reorganisation,  chiefly  based  on 
association ;  uniting  the  aspirations  of  extreme  demo- 
ci»oj  with  passionate  appeals  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  ;  painting  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
contrast  between  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  and  describing  the  many  evils  of  society  as 
the  result  of  unjust  laws,  and  as  remediable  by  politi- 
cal rerolntion.  Leroax,  Bnches,  Cabet,  Yidd,  Blan- 
qni,  Raspail,  VillegaYdelle,  and  many  others,  wrote  in 
this  strain,  though  they  differed  widely  in  their  speoiflc 
doctrines.  Some,  like  Lamennais  and  Buchez,  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  religious  enthuBisism. 
Others,  like  Rospail,  connected  their  social  schemes 
with  blank  inatei  iali^m,  and  with  a  denial  of  all  moral 
responsibility.  Cabot  tlirew  his  views  into  the  form  of 
a  romance  *  modelled  after  Thomas  More  and  Campa- 
nella.  All  the  evils  of  society,  he  maintained,  sprang 
from  inequality,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  com- 
munity of  goods*  which  he  bclio?ed  to  be  the  ideal  of 
Christ ;  and  he  aooordingly  painted  a  society  in  which 
all  the  land  was  treated  as  common  domain ;  in  whioh 
all  work  was  a  public  f  nnctton»  equally  and  uniTersaliy 
pursued,  and  equally  rewarded ;  and  in  whioh  men 
lived  together  in  an  idyllic  fashion,  without  private 
property,  without  money,  without  pauperism,  without 
dissension.  Unlike  many  writers  of  his  school,  he  fully  . 
roco^^nised  marriage,  though  he  did  not  treat  it  as  ah- 
eolutelv  indiRfioluble. 

The  current  of  ide^uj  in  the  direction  of  Socialism 
may  be  traced  through  mnch  of  tlie  liigher  French  lite- 
rature of  the  period.   It  is  very  perceptible  in  some  oi 
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the  uoveU  of  George  Sand,  and  in  some  of  the  songs 
of  B^ranger ;  but  the  writen  who  at  this  time  most 
powerf  ally  affected  opinion  in  the  direction  I  am  indi- 
cating were  Lamennais  and  Louis  Blanc.    It  would  be 

difticult  to  find  ill  all  literature  more  fiery,  more  elo- 
quent, and  more  uncomproinising  denunciations  of  the 
existing  fabric  of  society  than  are  contained  in  the 
later  writingb  of  Lamennais.    He  described  tlie  workA 
ing  cla.ss  in  France  as  absolute  slaves.  coin])letely  de- 
pendent on  the  capitalist,  without  individual  libertj^ 
without  defence  against  oppression,  living  under  a  \ 
political  and  industrial  system  which  rested  wholly  on  ' 
injustice.   He  preached  a  complete  social  and  political 
renoTation,  which  should  make  the  labouring  classes 
the  rulers  of  the  worlds  abolish  the  wage  system,  as 
slavery  and  serfdom  had  been  abolished  in  the  past, 
and  open  ont  a  new  era,  in  which  competition  would 
cease  to  be  the  spring  of  industry,  and  property  would 
depend  on  labour,  not  labour  on  property.* 

Siniilar  views  were  preached  with  less  eloquence,  but 
with  more  system,  and  in  a  scarcely  less  declamatory 
form,  by  Lo^ii??  Bbnir,  whose  work  on  the  *  Organisa- 
tion of  Labour '  apjHjared  in  1845.  lie  thought  tliat 
competition  was  the  master-curse  of  the  world  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  degradation  and  slarery  of  the  poor. 
According  to  him,  modern  society  was  sick  even  to 
death.  All  its  chief  institutions  were  gangrened  with 
corruption  and  egotism.  The  condition  of  the  poor 
was  intolerable,  and  under  the  pr^snre  of  competition 
tbeir  wages  must  Inevitably  sink  till  they  touch  the 
lerel  of  starration.  In  the  face  of  the  plainest  facts  he 
maintained  that  their  situation  was  everywhere  and 
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steadily  deteriomting ;  and  while  drawing  the  most 
banx)wing  pictures  of  their  misery,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  diseredit  the  methods  by  which  practical  and 
unpretending  philanthropy  has  hJioared  to  mitigate  it. 
SaTings  banks»  which  have  proved  of  such  inestimable 
benefit  to  Ubim,  are  dm>nnced  by  this  great  reform- 
er as  '  a  profound  delusion.'  They  are  an  encourage- 
ment of  vice,  inducin;^  the  'servant  to  rob  his  nmster 
and  the  courUisau  to  sell  her  beauty;'  they  make 
the  people  dependent  on  those  wlio  govern  them,  and 
induce  tliorn,  *  by  a  narrow  and  factitious  interest,  to 
main  lain  the  oppression  that  weighs  them  down.'  The 
habit  of  saving  in  a  communistic  society  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  in  an  individualistic  society  like  onrs  it 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  *  Saving  cngenden  ego- 
tism.' '  It  replaces  by  a  greedy  satisfaction  the  sacred 
poetry  of  wellnioing.'  In  the  tme  spirit  of  the  literary 
Sooialisty  he  maintains  that  nothing  but  heroic  and 
revolutionary  measnres  will  do  good. 

The  real  remedy  for  the  ills  of  society  is  to  be  found 
in  an  enormous  aggrandisement  of  the  powera  and  du- 
ties of  the  State.  By  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
pulilic  money  it  bhould  establish  great  industrial  orga- 
nis.iLion8,  which  will  gradually  overshadow,  absorb,  and 
crush  all  private  industries.  It  must  supply  the  capi 
tjil,  give  ample  wages,  quito  ii Tcsj^etivc  of  marke* 
value,  to  nil  who  are  employed,  and  forbid  all  competi- 
tion, either  within  or  ))etween  these  different  national 
organisations.  The  complete  change  cannot,  it  is  true* 
be  effected  at  once.  During  the  lint  year  of  their  ex- 
iHteuce  the  Government  must  assign  to  every  man  with* 
in  these  oiganisatbns  his  place  and  bis  task,  but  after 
that  period  these  bodies  may  become  self-governing  and 
based  on  the  elective  principle*  '  The  false  and  anti- 
social education/  also»  *  which  the  present  gencvatioii 
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has  received/  rendere  it  essential  that  there  should  be 
at  first  a  difTereiit  scale  of  wages  for  different  kinds  of 
workmen  and  difFereut  degrees  of  capacity  and  indus« 
try.  With  a  new  and  better  education  tliis  will  cease. 
'  Inequality  of  aptitude  will  result  in  inequality  of  du- 
ties, but  not  of  rights.*  The  same  wages  will  be  given 
to  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  the  industrious  and 
the  idle,  the  genius  who  produces  much  and  the  fool 
who  produces  little  or  nothing.  In  the  lofty  moral 
altitude  which  society  may  be  expected  to  attain  when 
it  is  oi^nised  in  a  communistic  form,  the  community 
or  identity  of  feeling  will  be  so  strong  that  each  man 
will  do  bis  best 

In  the  meantime,  all  collateml  successions  are  to  be 
forbidden^  and  the  money  diverted  to  the  coffers  of  the 
HUite,  Successions  in  the  direct  line,  however,  must  be 
preserved  until  society  has  gone  through  the  process  of 
transformation,  when  they  too  will  disappc;ir.  They 
are  an  evil,  but  at  present  a  necessary,  tliough  a  tran- 
sitory, one.  *  llereditv  is  destine<l  to  follow  the  patne 
path  as  societies  wlucii  are  transformed,  and  men  who 
die/  Mines,  railways,  bimks,  insurance  otlices,  are  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  a  great  Suite  bank  is  to 
lend  money  to  labourers  without  interest.  Education  is 
to  be  free  and  compulsoiy.  A  fixed  proportion  of  the 
product  of  the  national  workshops  is  to  be  reserved  for 
the  support  of  the  old  and  of  the  sick.  Literary  ])ro* 
perty  is  to  be  at  once  abolishedt  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  being  that  it  is  degrading  to  a  writer.  Any 
one  is  to  be  i>crmitted  to  reprint  his  wurks.  but  u  lii^Mily 
dt  inocratic  Parliament,  with  the  usi.i.-iaiicc  of  a  com- 
mission apixiinttxl  by  itself,  is  to  make  itself  the  su- 
preme ccuHor  and  adjtidieator  of  litenitnre.  and  to  decide 
by  its  vote  what  authors  nmy  receive  national  rewards. 
It  is  chaiructcristit;  that  this  beautiful  ^cheiuc  lor  the 
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enBlaTementand  oamtptioQ  of  literature  emeiuitee  from 
the  writer  who  objected  to  the  sayings  hank  on  the  ' 
groand  that  it  gptve  an  nndne  influence  to  the  goTem- 
ing  body  in  the  State.  Louis  Blanc,  it  may  be  added, 
'Utterly  repudiated  the  Saint-Simonian  formula,  'to 
each  man  according  to  his  capacities,'  substituting 
for  it,  '  to  each  man  according  to  liis  wants  ^ — a  con- 
veniently elastic  phrase,  which  might  be  contracted  or 
expanded  almost  without  limit.* 

These  views  have  not  even  the  merit  of  originality. 
Thoy  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  medley  of  the  doctrines 
of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  and  Moreiiy ;  and,  seven  or 
eight  years  before  Louis  Blanc,  a  writer  named  lAon 
Brothier  had  published  a  work  contending  that  the 
State,  and  the  State  alone,  should  sell  all  articles  of 
production.'  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  was  about  this 
time  that  the  woid  ^  Socialism '  first  came  into  use.  It 
is  a  word  of  French  origin.   Beyband  claims  to  ha^e 
been  the  iuTentor,  and  he  had  first  employed  it  ift  an 
article  in  the  'Rerne  d^  Denx  Mondes,'  which  ap- 
peared in  18.36.'   It  comprises,  as  we  hare  seen,  a  great 
variety  of  sects,  and  is  applied  to  many  gradations  of 
o])inion,  and  it  is  therefore  not  susceptible  of  perfectly 
precise  and  exhaustive  definition.    It  represents  the 
j  tendency  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  property  to  dis- 
j  place  individual  ownership,  unrestricted  com jwtition, 
;  and  the  liberty  of  independent  action,  by  State  owner* 
>  ship  and  State  regulation,  continually  contracting  the 
sphere  of  the  individual,  continually  enlaiging  the 


'  Organitatxon   du  Trarail^  '  See  Block,  Ihcliomnairt  dt 

jMirliOaU  Blanc.   I  baveawd  Ib  JfWtique^  art.  *8oetaHwiB/ 

the  fonitb  edition,  which  is  ett-  Thvre  in,  howercr,  I  beliere, 

lar?e<!  hv  rrplicf  to  rntir«.  «omo  doubt  aboul  tlw  Offs'"  ^f 

*  Chevtlicr,  Orgam\»attoH  du  the  word. 
TrataU%  p.  125. 
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sphere  and  increasing  the  preunre  of  the  comnmnity  or 
the  State. 

The  word  and  the  thing  became  rapidly  popular,  and 
the  Revolution  of  1848  at  once  aaanmed  a  Bocialietie 

character.  Tocqueville  noticed  that  this,  much  more 
than  any  purely  |K>iiticid  doctriue,  funiished  the  move- 
ment with  Its  motive  force.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  fol- 
lower Albert,  wlio  sat  with  him  iu  the  Provisiouai 
Government,  exercised  for  a  time  much  iiiflueno^,  and 
one  of  the  first  tasks  of  this  Government  was  to  satisfy 
the  new  demands.  Lamartine  and  tlie  majority  of  its 
members  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  them  ;  bat,  in 
the  disorganised  condition  of  France,  the  section  which 
was  directed  by  Ledru  BoUin  and  Louis  Hlanc  carried 
many  measures.  Tiie  honrs  of  adult  labour  were  for  the 
firrt  time  limited  by  law,  being  reduced  to  ten  ui  Paris 
and  eleven  in  the  departmental  Tlie  system  of  taking 
small  contracts  by  a  middleraan  standing  between  the 
workman  and  the  employer,  which  was  known  under 
the  name  of  marchartdage,  was  forhidden.  It  was  found 
that  tlie  decree  wiis  at  (iri>t  tre^ited  with  contempt,  and 
sevt^re  penalties  were  conse<pieutly  enact^'d  agaiutst  those 
wlio  diw»heyoil  it.  The  State  fonually  ^nianintood  work 
to  all  who  nct'ded  it.  A  work iii;r-n urn's  <Y»T]<:it'ss  as- 
sembled, under  the  prcBidenoy  of  I>jiiis  Blane,  m  the 
old  House  of  Peers  in  the  Luxembourg.  Among  the 
demands  put  forward  most  prominently  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  piecework,  or  task-work,  which  was  peculiarly 
obnoxiotts  to  the  Socialist  party,  as,  by  paying  the 
worker  in  itrict  proportion  to  the  result  of  his  labonr. 


» TMt  tew  wsf  rtpgaled  whemi 
•ix  moothf  laier,  and  a  aev  tew 

inadr  rnnc-tinj^  that  tbe  workini^-' 
man's  day  in  oianiifactoriet  and 
mUla  abould  not  exceed  twelve 

roL.  II. 


hesii  ef  seciHil  tetemr  (tec  Kf 

pmfH  om  Ike  I!o\(r$  of  AdtiH  IA" 
hour  from  II.  M.  RtprttntmHni 
(1889;,  pp.  li»-lC. 
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it  placed  an  insopenble  obstacle  iii  the  way  of  auuilorm 
rate  of  wages.  The  GoTerament,  it  is  true,  refased  to 
aooede  to  ^ob  demand,  nor  woald  they  consent  to  the 
regnlatioD  of  wages  by  law ;  but  in  many  of  the  great 
manuCactoreSy  both  in  Piuria  and  in  the  prorinoesy  the 
workmen  by  an  organised  movement  compelled  the 
mannfactoren  to  raise  wagee,  to  abolish  piecework,  and 
to  expel  all  foreign  workmen.  Great  multitudes  of 
Eiiglisli,  German,  and  Belgiuii  workmen  were  compellevl 
to  abandon  France.'  lii  toino,  particular  cases  the  iio- 
vernraeut  interfered  to  regulate  wages,  and  they  un- 
dertook to  exclude  prison  woik  from  con>petition  with 
free  laN)iir  iu  the  iiuirket.^  (iraduaUHi  taxalioti  was  in- 
troduced in  the  most  arbitrary  and  objectionable  forni, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  giving  die* 
eretionaiy  powers  to  the  mayors  of  the  different  com- 
munes, and  the  collectors,  to  remit  or  diminish  tlio 
fcoently  imposed  additional  taxation  in  cases  where 
they  beitered  that  the  amaller  proprietors  were  nnable 
to  pay  it.^ 

The  most  remarkable  achievement  of  tlie  Prorisiomil 
Cflovemment  in  tlie  sphere  which  we  are  considering 
was  tlie  foundation  of  the  national  workshoj^e,  or  aie- 
liern  natiotMUX,  This  was  in  {Kirt  a  fulfihnent  of  the 
pn»?ni8e  that  the  Govcniment  uould  furninh  work  to 
hU  wlio  needed  it,  and  in  \yAvi  a  beginning  of  the  reali- 
sation of  the  dream  of  lx)iiis  Blanc,  that  the  State 
should  be  the  supreme  industrial  organ  in  the  com- 
munity. Louis  Blanc  bos  himself  declarcil  that  when 
he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Ledru  liollin,  the  decree 
gnaranteeing  work  to  every  citizen*  exhorting  the  work- 

•  See  Cberalier'i  I^lm  »ur      »  Sarpnnt,  SoeM  Htmarattn^ 
t(h§mmmaim  dn  Trarmii%  p.    pp.  H.'»;i  57. 
3*  *  ItorA   Nurmanbf ,   JWir  p/ 

JPcrilirliM,  i.  sua. 
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men  to  associate  in  order  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
their  labour,  and  upproprinting  to  them  the  Civil  Li:?t 
which  liad  ouoeheeii  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign,  he  clearly 
saw  that  he  was  pledging  the  Goverument  to  a  course 
wiiich  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  total  revolution  of  the 
indnstrkl  Bjstem  of  the  past;^  but  he,  at  the  same 
tinoe^  diBclaiiuB  all  direct  respoiiBibility  for  the  form 
which  tlie  national  workshops  assumed. 

Manual  labour  was  at  once  provided^  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  promised,  for  aU  idle  persons  in  Paris 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  workmen  were  formed 
into  brigades.  The  leader,  who  directed  the  labour 
and  received  somewhat  higher  pay  than  his  fellows, 
was  elected  by  them — a  practice  winch  naturally  secured 
that  nothing  more  than  a  minimum  of  work  should  be 
exacted.  lu  a  few  weeks  about  120,000  men  were  in 
receipt  of  paj.  Those  who  were  actually  employed 
were  usually  engaged  on  useless  and  unproductive  workr 
in  or  about  Paris,  while  additional  labourers  w*ere  con«' 
slantljr  streaming  in  from  the  country.  One  of  the 
historians  of  the  moTcment  remarks  the  resemblance 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  France  to  the  useless  and 
wasteful  public  works  which  were  about  the  same  time 
going  on  in  Ireland.*  In  Ireland,  however,  this  was  due 
to  the  urp:ent  necessity  of  employing  a  starving  j)opu- 
lation  thiring  an  appalling  famine.  In  Fnmee  there 
had  been  n  had  harvest  in  lS4T.'but  there  was  nothing 
approacliing  national  famine,  and  the  terrilile  distress, 
which  was  daily  increasing,  wjis  mainly  due  to  ]K>litieal 
canses,  and  esi>ocially  to  the  shock  which  subversire 
doctrines  had  given  to  all  industry,  enterprise,  and 


*  Loult  Blnni%  I\igt$  d'Hit-  '  SarKsnt,  Six-\(i/  InnorcUor§, 
toire  dt  in  Rirotution  de  1848,  *  See  L^'oo  Fnuchcr,  DroU  dg 
p.  tt.  rmMii/|  p.  li. 
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credit.  "Workshop*?  wpre  (established  for  the  employ- 
ment of  destitute  shoemakers  and  tailors,  with  the  very 
nataral  coiiaequei\oe  of  accelerating  the  ruin  of  private 
shops.  A  great  oo-operatiTe  tailor's  establishment  aet 
Qp  by  the  Goveniment  in  the  II6tel  Clichy,  thoagli  it 
received  large  Qovernmont  orders  for  the  uniforms  of 
the  National  Goard  and  the  Garde  Mobile^  ended  in  a 
few  weeks  in  a  diaaatroos  loss.' 

The  tide  of  anarchy  was  ateadily  mounting.  Some 
of  the  principal  railwmya  were  dieorganiaed*  The  Nor- 
thern Railway  Company  endeaTonred  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  workers  by  reducing  the  tinu'  of  labour  to 
nine  hours,  discharging  all  Englishmen  in  their  employ- 
ment, and  even  undertaking  to  grant  the  workmen  a 
certain  share  in  their  profits.'  On  the  Orleans  line 
there  were  combinations  of  the  most  formi(kl)k'  charac- 
ter, and,  in  addition  to  a  great  rise  of  wages  and  a  par- 
taoipation  in  the  profits  of  the  company,  tlie  workmen 
claimed  the  right  of  electing  the  men  who  directed  and 
controlled  them.'  £ven  in  Paris  great  numbers  of  ma- 
chines were  broken,  nnder  the  notion  that  their  exist- 
ence was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Ute  working  dsss.^ 
All  steady  industry  was  arrested  or  dislocated ;  and  the 
fact  that  men  holding  a  leading  position  in  theGoTcm- 
ment  were  preaching  a  complete  levolution  in  the  con- 
ditions of  labonr  and  the  rights  and  distribntion  of 
property  had  very  naturally  destroyed  nil  o  red  it.  An 
excellent  economist  has  computed  that  at  this  time  the 
loss  on  Frciicli  sLcnritieson  the  Paris  Buui>>e  amounted 
to  not  less  than  four  milliards  of  francs^  or  one  hun- 


'  Sc^  Home  carious  ptrticiiUni  "Lord  Normnnbj,   Iter  ff 

•bout  tliffl  exf>enTTu>nt,  collected  iUtolutt'on^  i.  212-18. 

by  Mr.  St.  hoe  Strmcbcy,  in  ^  *  CbcTalieff  p.  82. 

miry  of  /ViK  SMkange^  cdUcd  « Ibid.  pp.  SO^l. 
hf  T.  Mick^jr^  pp.  S7-tCS« 
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dred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds,  and  he  adds  that 
almost  every  other  form  of  French  fortune  was  depre- 
ciated in  a  Tery  similar  proportion.^  Articles  of  first 
necessity  rose  rapidly  in  price,  and  in  a  city  where  thoa- 
sands  depended  for  their  snbsistenoe  on  the  sale  of  ar- 
tides  of  Inxnry  and  snperflnity,  nearly  all  expenditure 
of  this  kind  had  ceased.  Every  employer  of  labonr  re- 
stricted his  business  within  the  narrowest  limits.  Those 
who  had  money  concealed  and  lioarded  it  till  better 
times.  In  tlio  great  majority  of  i'ansian  workshops 
the  nunibi3r  of  porsoiis  employed  was  now  only  u  frac- 
tion of  what  it  had  been  a  few  months  liefoi  t',  and,  ac- 
cording' to  the  most  moderate  calculations,  the  loss  in 
Paris  alone  was  not  less  than  two  millions  of  francs  a 
day,  a  loss  which  fell  mainly  on  the  humblest  and  most 
industrious  class.' 

The  Congress  of  Workmen  at  the  Lnxemboai]g 
claimed  and  exercised  a  despotic  power  oyer  industrial 
contracts.  Its  leaders  boasted  loudly  that  they  had  in 
some  cases  arbitrated  successfully  between  employers 
and  labourers.^  But  the  main  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  tosrareeapitiil  and  shake  the  very  foiuuhuionH 
of  industry  ;  and  llie  jKUson  which  I/t>uis  Hhiiir  and 
liis  follt)N\  c  i\s  were  ditTujiing  was  not  the  less  deadly 
because  it  was  abundantly  mixed  willi  sentimentality 
and  coupled  with  the  loftiest  professions  of  virtue  and 
philanthropy. 

Socialist  clubs  were  rapidly  multiplying.  Victar 
Considerant  was  publishing  his  {wmphlets  declaring 
tiie  iniquity  of  all  private  property^  and  especially 
hinded  property*  and  his  doctrines  a'ere  promulgated 


*  Cberalicr,  p.  90.  the-  I^nzembourg  ConiinlimioD  la 

*  Ibid.  p.  S03.  April  (Sariaot,  pp.  diH)-M). 
b€«  the  Report  i»aued  b/ 
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by  Ledro  Boilin  from  tlie  Tribune,  and  tliey  found 
unmefons  adherents.^  The  systematio  intimidation  af 
ininisten  and  depnties,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the 
first  reyolntion^  was  again  in  fall  force.  The  debates 
of  the  Ohamber  were  constantiy  intermpted  by  mena*. 
cing  cries  from  the  galleries.  On  May  15  the  mob 
burst  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  clamouring  for  the 
organisation  of  labour ;  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
of  a  milliard  on  the  rich  ;  for  a  war  for  the  liberation 
of  Poland ;  for  the  ascendency  of  Ix)uis  blaiu\'  De- 
putations of  the  most  threatening  kind  were  sent  to 
tlie  more  moderate  Beotion  of  the  OovernTncnt.  Lji- 
martine  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  his  encounter 
with  one  of  these  leaders,  who  came  to  him  represent- 
ing the  sentiments  of  sixty  thonsand  armed  men  and 
followed  by  a  Tast  and  angry  mob.  He  demanded  in 
imperioos  terms  *  the  extermination  of  property  and 
capitalists;  the  immediate  instalhition  of  the  pro- 
letariat into  oommnnity  of  goods ;  the  proscription  of 
the  bankers,  of  the  rich,  of  the  mannfiietnrers,  of  all 
bourgeois  whose  condition  was  better  than  that  of 
Rilaried  workmen  ;  the  destruction  of  all  superiorities 
derived  from  birth»  fortune,  heredity,  or  even  labour, 
and  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  red  flag.'* 

The  ateliers  naiionaux  were  perhaps  the  most 
alarming  of  all  the  many  dangers  of  tlie  time.  They 
had  nuissed  in  and  about  Paris  an  army  of  some  120,000 
workmen,  living  for  the  most  part  in  a  demoralising 
idleness,  electing  their  own  chiefs,  intoxicated  by  the 

*  S^c  cipwially  his  Thiorit  eyewllne8«  of  tho  00000,  hat 
dn  Droit  de  Pmpriete  et  du  g'ir\  n  un  adnnraliie  dcicription 
JJt-oH  de  Trataii^  and,  oq  Ui«  of  it  in  hia  Souttn\r§,  Seei 
recepdoo  of  tbii  doctfinc,  Lta  Imh  I<oid  Komaobjr. 
F«uclier»  Xlnnir  rflf  fVMifir,  rP-  *LsBMirttne,  MhMkm  Si 
17-20.  1S4S,  Um  Til. 

*  Tocquorillo,    wbo  »a« 
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anbTeraive  doctrines  that  were  iiidostrionsly  dtaaeini' 

nated,  and  including,  according  to  good  ftuthority,  not 
less  than  2,0(X)  liberated  convicts.*  Their  pay — which 
they  bitterly  complained  was  insufficient — it  is  tme,  was 
only  one  frano  and  a  lialf  a  day,  but  even  at  this  nite 
the  cost  W'tis  ruinous  to  Paris,  It  amounted  to  about 
four  and  a  half  milliuns  of  franco  a  month.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  provide  work  for  more  than  a  f rac- 
tion  of  this  great  multitude^  or  to  enforce  any  sabor* 
dination  or  serious  labour,  even  where  employment 
was  giren.  In  spite  of  the  vast  diminntion  of  produc* 
tion,  workmen  in  private  industries  were  now  demand- 
ing higber  wages ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  they 
nsuall y  jxinred  in  great  bodies  into  the  national  work- 
shops, and  sabsisted  during  the  struggle  on  national 
pay.*  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Revolution  liad 
been  to  arm  the  m  liole  body  of  the  Paris  workmen,  and 
great  suiiplics  of  nmmunitioii  were  heinfr  accuniulaied.' 
Tho  dan^(M'  to  the  pe4»<*P  nf  Paris  liad  i)r"(  <iine  extreme. 
It  liad  IxToine  plainly  imj)0ssible  to  pruvidc  much  longer 
the  requisite  pay.  and  in  the  meantime  ])au)x>rs  were 
Ktreaming  by  thousands  from  the  provinces  into  Parid, 
The  problem  had  become  an  almost  insoluble  one. 
I^unartitie  had  no  socialist  tendencies.  He  had  a  welU 
merited  contempt  for  the  characters  of  his  Socialist 
colleagues,  and  he  clearly  saw  the  madness  of  their 
theories.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  Revolution  he 
had  more  than  once  encountered  the  stormy  elements 
around  him  with  a  courage,  an  eloquence,  a  cleamom 
of  vision  that  couM  not  lx»  Furpasse^l,  and  for  which 
histor}'  ban  t^carcely  given  inm  liiti  full  meed  of  praim^. 


•  KonnanbT,  ii.  3.  109>23:  Th^uiM,  Us  AUiiers 

*6et  the  tpoeche*  of  L^n  Nmiiommvi, 

Paachrr  on  the  ateliert  na-  •  Tec^aevlUei  Shurmif^  p. 

f—mmmw*  I'm  F»fUmtnimf*%  ii.  SOt. 
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But  his  popularity  wiis  rapidiy  fading.  The  weaknesses 
of  his  character  iiad  become  apparent,  and  the  shadow 
ol  ooming  calamity,  which  he  clearly  saw,  fell  darkly 
upon  bim. 

It  waa  neoeaaary,  however,  to  deal  promptly  with  the 
qneetioii.  Oiderawere  giveo  to  tlie  mayors  throagh- 
oot  ¥nno0  to  r^ose  paaq[K>rtB  to  all  laboaring  men  who 
could  not  prove  that  they  were  certain  of  obtalmng 
work  at  Paris,  and  if  each  men  came  to  Buia  they  were 
to  be  sent  hack  from  the  harrien.  Adecree  was  inned 
stating  that  there  were  100,000  workmen  in  Paris  with« 
out  work,  and  directing  tliat  task-work  should  be  sub-  * 
Btituted  for  iKivment  bv  the  da  v.  There  were  schemes 
for  establisliiiig  agricultural  colonies  on  waste  land, 
and  great  works  on  raiiwHys  were  decreed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  the  workmen  and  withdrawing  thetn 
from  Paris.  But  they  luid  no  intention  of  leaving,  and 
the  only  result  of  the  new  measures  was  to  accelerate 
tlie  inevitable  explosion.^ 

The  situation,  indeed,  could  have  but  one  issue.  In 
the  four  short  months  that  had  poised  aince  Lonia  Phi- 
lippe waa  expelled  from  Fnnce  all  industry  luid  been 
diaorginised,  all  the  conservative  forces  of  society  had 
been  weakened,  and  the  elements  of  a  ferocious  social 
war  had  abundantly  accumulated.  It  broke  out  on 
June  23,  and  four  days  of  street-fighting  followo^l, 
wliicli  were  among  the  most  terrible  in  modem  liistory. 
It  wiis  in  ])art  an  insurrection  of  men  who  had  been 
jHirsuadeil  by  Socialist  agitators  that  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  fortune  were  due  to  extortion  and  robl>ery  ;  that 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  by  right  their  own  ;  tiiat 
nothing  was  needed  but  the  destruction  of  the  exist- 


■  Lend  Kofauud7*t]%ar^ilMiilMii«L  444-46;  VU  ntritrnm^ 
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iog  order  of  society  to  bring  aboata  sodal  milleiminin. 
It  WBB  in  part,  also,  the  revolt  of  Blarving  men  with 

starving  families  ;  of  men  who  were  willing  to  work  but 
who  could  find  no  work  to  do,  and  who  had  lost  all 
their  means  of  Fuhsistence  through  the  action  of  poli- 
ticians and  agitators.  It  was  noticed  that  women  and 
boys  were  scarcely  less  prominent,  and  not  less  coura- 
geous, than  the  men.  The  barricades  were  defended 
against  cannon  and  regular  troops  with  a  deadlj  te* 
nacity,  an  indomitable  ooaragej  an  utter  disregard  for 
life  worthy  of  the  most  seasoned  yeterans,  and  the 
eavage  ferocity  displayed  on  both  sides  has  not  often 
been  sarpassed«^  Bat  OaTaignac  and  Lamoricidre  at 
last  sncceededy  and  the  Socialist  rerolution  was  cmshed 
in  blood.  The  British  ambassador  states  that  it  ap* 
peared  from  authentic  sources  that  in  those  four  days 
16,000  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.* 

Tocqueville  has  noticed,  as  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble fi'atiiresof  the  time,  tlie  dread  and  hatred  of  Paris 
which  iiad  grown  up  in  the  provinces,  and  great  inulti- 
tudefi  of  volunteers  from  the  country  con tributeil  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Socialist  rebellion.  The  panic  and 
tlie  misery  which  had  been  produced  aroused  classes 
who  had  long  been  indifferent  to  politics,  and  after  the 
days  of  June  the  eooree  of  Immediate  French  history 
was  clearly  marked.  The  Socialist  party  was  not  de- 
■trojed^  bnt  it  was  broken  and  discooraged.  The  na- 
tional workshoiM  had  disappeared,  and  the  insnrrection 


*  A  tmible  cmUlofruo  of  what  thorit?  wu  tlu*  Fi^nrh  Miniftor 

Lord    Xormanby   Jw»!if'vr<!    to  for  Forri^  Affain.    For  the 

be  welUaatbenticmled  airocittea  atrocitiM  aKribvd  to  the  vuU 

commitlfdbf  Ui#iMttf|t«nCivlll  dim,  m  Lonlt  Bbuie«  £a 

he  found  Id  A  Ytar  of  Rewotu-  roluiion  de  1848,  pp.  173-7C. 
#toa  {H.  74-76).   Hia  cblcl  a«-       •  Lord  XffnuMbjr,  U.  9A. 
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which  broke  out  in  the  June  of  1849  wus  insignificant 
in  PariSy  thangh  it  was  tomewhat  more  formidable  in 
Lyons.  •  The  iaurffeoisie  ^ot  the  towns  and  the  peaasat 
proprietors  now  mainly  directed  the  coarse  of  BVench 
politic^  and  the  guiding  motive  of  these  two  great 
classes  was  a  deep  dread  and  hatred  of  Socialism,  and  a 
determination  at  all  hazards  to  place  the  protection  of 
industry  and  projicrty  in  secure  lumds.  Even  before 
the  insurrectiou  of  Juae  the  ^itTuiitaneous  election  of 
the  exiled  Prince  Louis  Napolfon  for  Paris  and  several 
departmenU  indicated  the  direction  of  the  Ftreani. 
After  the  Socialist  rising  it  ^'crame  evident  to  clear- 
sighted observers  that  the  democratic  republic  was 
doomed,  and  that  France  was  on  its  way  to  a  dictator- 
ship ;  thongh  for  a  short  time  it  was  very  doubtful  into 
whose  hands  power  would  fail.  The  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon  as  President  by  an  enormons  majority  in  De- 
cember 1848,  and  the  Chvp  d^£iai  of  December  1851, 
solved  the  qnestion,  bnt  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  this  latter  event  could  never  have  succeeded  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Socialism  and  the  dread  which  it  in- 
spired. ^ 

After  this  time  the  storm-centre  of  Socialism  passed 
from  France  to  Grermany,  where  it  chiefly  gathered 
around  two  men — Ijassalle  aruJ  >rarx.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  some  prerm-ForF,  and,  anionjx  otliei-s,  Fielite  Imd 
thrown  out  in  passing  some  views  very  like  those  of  the 
modern  Socialists ;  but  these  views  had  taken  no  real 
root  in  the  German  mind.  The  two  apostles  of  Ger- 
man Socialism  were  verv  different  in  their  characters, 
though  their  doctrines  diverged  but  slightly.  Ferdi- 
nand Lsusalle  was  bom  in  18:^5,  and  was  killed  in  1864. 
lie  was  one  of  these  brilliant,  meteoric  4gnrss  who  seem 
more  snited  to  romance  than  to  sober  life.  With  ex- 
traordinafj  social  gifts,  with  extnordinary  powers  of- 
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eloquence,  with  a  quick  and  Yivid  fancy,  with  bound- 
less energy,  Tanity,  and  ambition,  and  with  a  total  ab- 
sence of  moral  principle,  he  sought  above  all  things 
and  in  all  forms  for  pleasure,  and  he  found  it  especially 
in  constant  excitement.  Being  the  bon  of  a  tradesman 
of  large  means,  he  never  knew  the  stress  of  poverty, 
and  his  social  gifts  and  his  high  intellectual  promise 
brous^ht  him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time,  among  others  with  Humboldt, 
Heine,  and  Bismarck. 

He  was  luxnriouB  and  ostentatious  in  bis  habits,  and 
very  fond  of  women,  and  they  played  a  great  part  in 
his  short  life.  He  first  came  in  confiict  with  the  law 
throngh  the  part  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  in 
robbing  a  casket  which  was  belie?ed  to  contain  papers 
that  wonld  be  important  to  one  of  his  Egerias,  the  well- 
known  Countess  of  Hatzfeldt,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  a  lawsuit  with  her  husband.  He  flung  liimself  ve- 
hemently into  revolutionary  politics  in  1848,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months.  At  this  period  of  life  he 
took  some  part  in  the  Kocialist  propaganda  of  Marx, 
hilt  he  80on  throw  it  a^sido.  TTo  was  an  oarlv  advo- 
cate  of  the  unity  of  (i^rmany,  and  when  the  unity  of 
Italy  was  nrcomplished,  he  foretold  as  clearly  as  Mon- 
talembert  that  it  would  be  the  ineWtablc  precnrsor 
of  <iorman  unity.  Like  Ijouis  Blanc,  lie  was  a  paj>- 
fionate  admirer  of  the  French  Convention,  and  espe- 
cially of  Robespierre,  and  he  wrote  lereFal  books  clearly 
showing  his  belief  that  force  and  rcTolution.  fire  and 
the  sword,  were  the  only  really  eflRcient  methods  of  ac- 
complishing great  !M>cial  clianges. 

It  was  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  vears  of  his  life 
that  he  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Socialist 
movement.  In  the  acute  conflicts  that  were  then  go- 
ing on  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  relating  to  the  army 
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And  the  badgety  the  working-claaa  rote  had  become  a 
matter  of  special  importance.   Schnlze-Delitsach  at 

this  time  was  doing  much  to  establish  among  German 
working-men  co-operative  societies,  independent  of  all 
State  help,  for  the  purpose  ol  purchasing  necessary  ar- 
ticles at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  conducting  work  with 
least  cost  to  the  labourer.  Though  himself  a  politician, 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  movement  wholly  clear  of 
politics,  and  by  long,  patient,  and  disinterested  labour 
he  succeeded  about  IBOO  and  1861  in  carrying  it  to  a 
very  high  level  of  prosperity.  Not  less  than  200,000 
membm  are  taid  to  have  been  enrolled  in  these  oo- 
operatiTe  aasociations,  and  nearly  two  millions  sterling 
was  inyested  in  them.  Some  aoapicion,  howeTer*  that 
SchnlM  was  in  sympathy  with'  the  capitalists  had 
thrown  a  transient  unpopularity  over  this  great  and 
truly  honourable  reformer,  and  Lassalle,  avaUing  him> 
self  of  it,  started  a  Tiolent  opposition  to  the  morement, 
preaching  a  less  an. store  gospel  than  that  of  self-help. 
He  succeeded  in  displacing  Schulze,  and  he  soon  after 
assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  scurrilous  banter  and  in- 
vective.* 

Lftssalle  made  it  his  object  to  j>er8uade  tlie  working 
classes  that  political  ascendency  ehould  be  their  first 
object ;  that  the  Revolution  of  184B  should  be  their 
guiding  light ;  and  that  by  steadily  pursuing  this  path 
the  means  of  production  and  the  wealth  of  the  world 
would  soon  be  at  tbeir  disposal.  Industry  and  thrift, 
he  maintained,  could  nerer  permanently  impro?e  their 
position,  for  it  is  a  law  of  pditical  economy  that  wages 
always  tend  to  the  level  needed  for  the  bare  subsistence 

*  Dawton«  Cnwrnm  Sorimi'  Sec,  Coo,  tbe  Tciy  Ml  cmnliui* 

ism  amd  /*.  LauaUe^  pp.  187-38.  tfcm  of  bit  riewt  In  Bmiiela'b 

Thifl  excellent  book  girei  am-  Fkriimmmd  Imu^Um, 
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of  the  workman^  and  every  economy  in  subsistenoe^ 
every  working-class  saving,  wonld  in  consequence  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  wages* 
This  was  '  the  iron  law  of  wages/  against  which  indus- 
try and  thrift  would  beat  in  vain  until  industrial  so* 
ciety  was  completely  reorganised.  Profit  is  merely  the 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the.  hibourcr  wliich  is  confis- 
cated by  the  employer,  and  that  portion  will  continually 
increase.  Machinery,  bringing  the  *  great  industry'  in 
its  train,  had  vastly  aggramted  the  evil.  It  has  intro- 
duced an  era  of  great  jirotits,  and  great  profits  simply 
mean  increased  spoliation  of  the  producer.  It  has 
placed  the  worker  more  and  move  in  the  hands  of  the 
capitalist,  establishing  a  slavery  which  is  not  the  less 
grinding  becanae  it  is  maintained,  not  by  law,  but  by 
hunger.  The  wealth  of  the  world  may  increase,  but, 
unless  society  is  radically  revolutionised,  the  part  of 
the  labourer  must  become  continually  less.  *  The  back 
of  the  labourer  is  the  green  table  on  which  underta- 
ken  and  speculators  play  the  game  of  fortune.'  *  The 
produce  of  his  labour  strangles  the  labourer.  His  la- 
bour of  yesterday  rises  against  him,  strikes  lum  to  the 
ground,  and  robs  him  of  the  produce  of  to-day.' 

These  doctrines  lie  at  tlie  root  of  most  of  the  social- 
istic speculation  of  our  time  ;  and  if  the  stream  of  hu- 
iiianitv  moved  blindiv  on,  with  as  little  providence  or 
self-restraint  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  a  great  part  of 
them  would  bo  perfectly  true.  In  a  thriftless  and  re- 
dundant population,  multiplying  recklessly  in  excess 
of  the  means  of  employment,  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labour  will  undoubtedly  sink  to  the  level  of  a  bare  sub- 
aistence.  But  this  ta  manifestly  untrue  of  a  population 
which  multiplies  slowly,  and  of  a  country  where  capital 
and  employment  increase  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion.   As  Cobden  truly  said,  when  two  labourers  run 
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after  one  enipiuyer,  wages  will  fall.  When  two  em- 
ployers  ruu  after  one  labourer,  tiiey  will  meviubly 
rise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  rise  of  wt^es  iu 
Europe  durnig  the  nineteenth  century,  both  in  nomi- 
nal value  and  real  value,  has  been  undoubted  nn(\  con- 
spicuous, and  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  uniount  of 
working-men's  savings  lias  been  not  less  clearly  so.  la 
no  conn  tries  liave  these  things  been  more  marked  than 
in  those  in  which  raanufactares  are  most  developed  and 
in  which  machinery  is  most  employed. 

Mannl^tareey  indeed,  raiee  the  wages  even  of  ihoee 
who  are  not  engaged  in  them*  Leroy-Beanlien  has 
drawn  an  instmctive  parallel  between  the  lot  of  the 
minm  in  Silesia  and  the  miners  in  England,  comparing 
their  wages,  their  food,  and  their  hours  of  work,  and  he 
shows  how  the  iniinenso  superiority  of  the  condition  of 
the  English  miner  is  bim]>ly  due  to  the  fact  that  lie  works 
in  the  centre  of  a  highly  indurftrial  and  manufacturing 
population.*  One  of  the  fi  w  satisfactory  features  in 
the  long  and  terrible  period  of  depression  tli rough 
which  English  agriculture  has  been  passing,  is  tiiat 
while  both  the  landlord  and  the  Aurming  chus  have 
suffered  ruinous  loss,  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  not  seriously  deteriorated,  and  is,  in  fact, 
better  than  in  periods  when  agriculture  was  flourish- 
ing.* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  explanation  of 


•  fyt  CoUedirismt^  p.  61. 

»  In  tlu'  lirport  of  \fr.  T>itt!r 
•Illuming  up  tiie  evidence  oa 
thit  tnhject,  brought  before  the 
LaYtoiir  CommiMioii  la  ISOS-S, 
the  following  ]>aiitage  ocean: 
•  ITpoo  one  point  there  If  ad 
almost  ananiinoui  opiniun  ex- 
fireiied  by  the  Aieiitant  Con* 
rniMioncrd,  and  by  every  cUni  of 
penoM  from  wJaom  tlMgr  le- 


ceired  GTidencet  and  that  !e  M 
to  tht»  frreat  improroment  which 
bu  uiien  place  in  the  lnboiir> 
er^i  eontf  tloB  doHnf  the  bH 
twenty  jenn.  If  In  eooie  pnrte 
of  the  country*  wagpB  ore  now 
lower  tlian  Uu  j  were  ten  yeart 
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this  apparent  paradox  is,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  to 
be  foand  in  the  netghboarhood  of  mannlacturuig  in* 
dnstry.  The  attraction  of  the  higher  wages  of  the 
town  operates  in  two  ways.  It  keeps  down  the  nnmber 
of  the  agricultural  labourefB»  and  it  compels  farmers  to 
offer  higher  wages  than  the  state  of  agricuitnre  would 
warrant,  in  order  to  prevent  their  best  labourers  from 
dcseriiiig  them.  If  it  were  true,  as  Lassalle  and  iMarx 
contended,  that  the  ])rolit  uf  the  employer  is  simply 
the  s|X)liat!on  of  the  labourer,  the  peasant  proprietor, 
who  has  no  landlord,  ai\d  tlie  small  manufacturer,  wlio 
works  on  his  own  account,  would  gain  far  more  than 
the  most  skilled  wage- receiving  artisan.  The  most  ru- 
dimentary knowledge  of  the  economical  conditions  ol 
different  clssfies  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Lussalle  was  not  a  man  of  much  inventive  genius, 
but  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  great  agitator*  lie 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  eloquence  and  energy, 
the  power  of  organising,  fascinating,  and  dazzling  men. 
His  craving  for  applause  was  insatiable,  and  he  was 
perpetually  seeking  and  achieving  theatrical  eflfects. 
But  his  leading  doctri[R*s  scarcely  differed  {mm  those 
of  Ix>ui8  Hlano  and  Marx.  The  first  stage  of  the  in- 
dustrial rerolutior)  he  preaehe<l  was  the  conBtniction 
of  giwit  co-oponitivo  }k?soeiations.  cofidnrtinc  difToront 
hnmches  of  industr}',  but  equi|>i»eil  and  sup|M>rte<i  out 
of  public  money  funiislied  by  the  State.  U  itli  surii 
support,  he  believed  that  they  would  prove  irresistible, 
would  grow  and  prosper  till  they  absorbed  or  annihi* 


ings  wtthtn  the  rvacl}  of  a  will-  tbo9e  prvvaiiing  tliirtv  ami  /arty 

laf  and  cafisble  worker  err*  in  yean  affo  would  be  tClU  nrare 

MOM  dintricta,  coOiilktably  la  favourable  to  the  prcfient  po- 

eiertu  of  whm  they  were  twcn-  rio-l  *  (Fifth  and  final  Repert  of 

ty  reart  ago.    Any  comparinon  the  ComwiMiOM  oj  habour^  |». 
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latedall  private  iudustrv,  would  so  relate  supply  as 
to  prevent  over-production  and  commercial  crises,  and 
woald  impose  their  own  terms  on  the  consumer.  This, 
as  we  have  eeen,  was  exactly  the  French  idea,  and  it 
had  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  1848*  After  the  snp- 
pression  of  the  Socialist  rebellion  of  June  the  French 
Chamber  had  devoted  three  millions  of  francs  to  assist- 
ing working-Kslass  associations.  Many  demands  were 
refused,  but  fifty-six  societies  received  State  help.  The 
reault  was  not  encouraging  ;  ui  1865  only  four  of  these 
societies  were  in  existence  ;  in  1875  only  one  remained.* 
In  pursuance  of  these  ideas,  Lassalle  made  it  his  first 
task  to  place  ininself  at  the  head  of  a  separate  working- 
clasa  })arty,  and  he  founded  a  '  Workin*^  Men's  Associ- 
ation/ which  was  intended  to  be  its  centre,  and  to  in- 
clude working  men  from  all  the  German  States.  The 
primary  object  was  to  attain  universal  auffrage  as  the 
means  of  attaining  political  ascendency.  '  Universal 
soffrsge,'  he  said,  *  belongs  to  our  social  demands,  as 
the  handle  to  the  axe.'  Though  he  worked  in  the 
i  cause  of  democrscjt  he  had  decided  monarchical  sympa* 
thies,  and  a  democratic  Oiesar,  carrying  out  a  socialistic 
policy,  would  probably  bare  bad  his  full  sympathy.  In 
the  distant  future  he  looked  forward  to  the  extinction 
of  all  private  proiKjrty  and  ull  heredity,  and  tlie  enrol- 
ment of  the  whole  human  nice  in  one  great  industrial 
army.  He  denounced  C4ipiUd  as  robbery  by  the  same 
kind  of  arguments  as  Ins  predecessors  and  successors. 
We  have  the  usual  picture  of  the  man  who  had  in- 
vested money  in  some  highly  successful  speculation, 
and  who,  without  labour,  or  thrift,  or  care,  found  him- 
self in  a  few  years  the  possessor  of  colossal  wealth.  We 
baTO  the  usual  suppression  of  the  fact  that»  for  evviy 
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fortuiuite  investor  of  this  kind,  there  were  hnndreds 
who  had  invested  money  in  enterprises  that  were  be- 
neficial to  the  community  without  obtiiining  any  re- 
turn, and  whose  capital,  through  no  fuult  of  their  own, 
had  been  wholly  lost,  or  reduce<l  to  a  mere  friictiou  of 
its  original  amount.  Ho  desired  that,  by  a  heavy  gra- 
dnated  Ux,  all  renU  of  land  should  bo  diverted  from 
the  owner  to  the  JState.*  Every  rhetorical  device  was 
employed  to  persuade  the  working  classes  that,  where 
wealth  existed,  it  was  not  due  to  honest  labour  or 
lavingf  bat  to  the  opportunities  of  fraud  that  spring 
from  the  unjust  organisation  of  society.  To  inflame 
class  diWsious  and  class  discontent^  to  turn  the  ener- 
gies of  the  working  class  from  the  paths  of  industiy 
and  thrift  to  those  of  violent  roTolution,  to  stimulate 
to  the  highest  degree  their  predatory  passions,  were  the 
chief  objects  of  his  life. 

A  duel  growing  out  of  a  discreditable  love-story 
cut  short  the  career  of  this  brilliant  Epicurean  dema- 
gogue, lie  left  behind  him  many  admirers,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  strongest  influcnre  in  German  Social- 
ism was  Karl  Marx,  tlie  founder  of  what  Socialists  call 
'scientific'  Socialism.  Marx  was  in  most  respects 
curiously  unlike  Lassalle.  He  wan  a  frigid,  systema- 
tic, pedantic,  concentrated,  arrogant  thinker,  working 
mainly  tlirouf^  the  prsss  and  by  conspiracy,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  hia  ohiel  disciple,  Engels,  he  spent 
his  life  in  elaborating  a  scheme  of  class  warfare  and 
universal  spoliation,  which  has  made  many  disciples* 
His  life  extended  from  1818  to  1888.  lake  Lassalle,  he 
was  of  the  Jewish  race,  and,  like  hiro,  he  inherited  a 
mcderate  competence.    He  was  for  some  time  editor 
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of  a  Cologne  newsj)aper,  which  wa?  in  o]>posiiion  to 
the  Government,  and  which  was  finally  Buppressed  by 
authority.  He  than  went  to  Paris,  where  he  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  Socialist  propaganda  which 
preceded  and  pre)Mred  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The 
Frenoh  Government  expelled  him,  and  he  went  to 
BraaeelBy  where  hefonned,  in  co-operation  with  Dngels, 
*  a  German  Working  Men^s  Aeeociation/  and  made 
himself  the  centre  of  an  active  communistic  agitation. 

The  new  body  took  for  its  motto  the  words,  *  Prole- 
tariats of  all  oonntries  unite  ; '  and  this  motto  showed 
o!ie  of  the  most  characteristic  divergencies  of  liis  policy 
fioni  iliat  of  Ltossalle.    Lassiille  desired  a  purely  Ger- 

/  man  movement,  and  he  wjis  passionately  devoted  to 
the  idea  of  a  united  Germany.  It  was  the  great  object 
of  Marx  to  denationalise  the  working  classes,  oblite- 
rating all  feelings  of  distinctive  patriotism,  and  uniting 
them  by  the  bond  of  common  interests,  common  aspi- 
ration%  and  common  sympathies  in  a  great  league  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  and  middle  class.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  history,  the  labouring  class  had, 
in  all  ages,  been  plundered  or  'exploited'  by  tbe  poe^ 
sessors  of  property.  This  tyranny  at  one  time  took 
the  form  of  slavery,  at  another  of  serfdom,  at  another 
of  the  '  corv^es '  and  other  burdens  of  feudalism.  In 
modern  times  it  takci^  the  furtu  of  the  wage  system,  by 
which  tlic  labourer  is  compelled  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich.  But  democracy  has  come,  and  the  most 
numerous  class  will  soon  become  the  most  powerful,  if 

^  they  nnite  in  all  countries,  and  discard  the  sentiments 
and  the  divisions  of  local  patriotism.  The  event  to 
which  the  disciples  of  Marx  are  accustomed  to  point  aa 
realising  the  best  their  denationalising  teaching  is  the 
Commune,  when  the  French  proletariat  found  their 
opportunity^  in  the  crushing  disaster  ol  their  country^ 
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to  attempt  a  revolution  in  the  interests  of  their  order. 
It  is  an  erent  atill  moch  commemorated  and  honoured 
in  the  more  nncompromidng  socialiettc  eircle8»  and 
they  justly  hoast  that  men  moulded  in  their  principles 
took  the  leading  part  in  aooomplisbing  it.' 

The  Commune,  howeTer^  was  the  flower  of  the  new 
teaching,  and  we  arc  at  present  concerned  with  the 
seed.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
Belgian  authorities  expelled  Marx  from  Brussels,  and 
he  gladly  went  to  Paris.  The  aspect  of  Europe  in  this 
year  of  revolution  stemtMi  very  favourable  to  his  de- 
signs, anfl  in  1848  he  put  f<^r\viir(i,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  his  disciples,  u  German  prognimme  of  commu- 
nism which,  although  it  did  not  attract  much  imme- 
diate attention,  has  a  considerable  importance,  for  it 
is  the  first  clearly  formulated  exposition  of  the  designs 
of  the  party,  and  the  parent  of  the  many  programmes 
that  were  to  come.  Marx  and  his  fellow-signatories 
demanded  'the  proclamation  of  a  republic;  payment 
of  members  of  Parliament ;  the  conversion  of  princely 
and  other  feudal  estates  with  mines,  &c.,  into  public 
property  ;  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  all  means 
of  tninsport,  as  railways,  canals,  steamships,  roads,  and 
ports  :  the  restriction  of  the  laws  of  buccession  :  the 
introduction  of  heavy  progressive  taxes,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  excise  duties  ;  tlie  establisliiiiciit  of  national 
workshops  ;  State  guarantee  to  all  workmen  of  an  ex- 
istence, provision  for  the  incapable,  universal  and  free 
education/  They  desired  also  the  immediate  expro- 
priation  of  landed  property^  and  the  employment  of  the 
rents  for  State  purposes;  the  centralisation  of  all 
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credit,  by  the  formation  with  State  capiUil  of  a  natioiuil 
bank  having  a  complete  monopoly ;  the  institution  at 
public  expense  of  great  industrial  annies  working  in 
They  denounced  the  existing  system  of 
marriage  and  the  family  as  resting'  on  capital  or  pri- 
Tate  gain.  They  declared  that  their  objects  conld  onlj 
be  attained  by  force  and  by  a  radical  revolntiony  and 
they  called  on  the  'proletariat'  of  all  conntries  to 
unite,  and  to  support  any  party  or  movement  that 
oonid  shake  the  existing  fabric  of  society.^ 

Marx  soon  returned  to  Prussia,  resumed  his  news- 
paper work,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  and  encourage 
Socialist  risings.  But  after  the  restoration  of  order  lu 
Germany  his  journal  was  suppressed.  He  was  again 
expelled  from  Prussia,  and,  as  he  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  France,  he  took  refuge  in  London, 

I   where  he  became  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
^  ^  >  New  York  Tribune/  and  where  be  ^nt  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  writing,  and  in  forming  or  promot- 

^  ing  Socialist  leagues. 

His  great  work  was  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional  Society.  This  society  seems  to  hare  been  first 
suggested  when  some  skilled  French  workmen  were 
sent  to  London,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  GoTem- 
menty  in  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  Tisiting  the  great 
Exhibition  of  that  year,  and  studying  the  relative  in- 
dustrial progress  of  different  nations.  They  employed 
thein.^  Ives,  among  other  thinps,  in  carefully  examin- 
ing English  tnide  unions ;  and  they  were  receivt'd 
with  much  cordiality  by  English  working-class  leaders. 
Tli€  International  Society  wjis  founded  at  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  St.  Martin  s  Hall,  in  September 
1864,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Uecsly.  M»rx, 
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Mazainif  and  an  English  working-class  agitator  named 
Odger,  whose  speeches  will  probably  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  of  my  readers,  bore  a  large  part  in  its 
foundation.^  Mazzini,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with 
Marx,  and  when  he  found  that  the  new  organisation 
*vas  not  likely  to  be  used  for  purely  political  objects,  lie 
withdrew  from  it.  The  French  element  in  the  move- 
ment af  quired  about  tliis  time  a  considerable  accession 
of  strength  owing  to  tiie  law  of  1804,  whirh  made 
working  men's  coalitions  legal  in  Franco  ;  but  Gorniau 
influence,  and  e8j)ecially  that  of  Marx,  soon  became  the 
most  powei*fuI,  tliongh  in  the  first  manifestoes  of  the 
Internatioual  his  distinctire  doctrines  were  either  con- 
cealed or  greatly  attenuated. 

It  was,  as  its  name  Implied^  a  central  and  interna- 
tional society,  intended  to  affiliate  workmen's  associa* 
tions  in  all  countries,  to  bring  their  members  into  dose 
correspondence,  to  bold  periodical  congresses  at  which 
their  common  interests  night  be  discussed,  and  to  im- 
]);irt  a  common  direi  iion  to  their  policy.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  included  wide  dilFnenccs  of  opinion. 
The  German  clement,  and  a  great  })ortion  of  the  French 
element,  aimed  at  a  totid  destruction  of  the  existing 
fabric  of  society  and  a  complete  spoliation  of  property. 
The  English  representatives,  for  the  most  part,  desired 
little  more  than  that  light  sliould  be  thrown  on  the 
condition  of  working  men  in  din'erent  lands,  the  pro- 
blems they  had  to  sohe,  and  the  solutions  they  pro- 
posed ;  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  beating  down  of  wages  in  one  country  by  the  im- 
portation of  labourers  from  another.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  different 
working-cUiss  associations  that  were  affiliated  to  tbe 


*See  W'oohef't  CommuMum  and  Soctaium^  p.  183. 
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society,  and  the  manifesto  whicli  was  issued  describing 
its  objects  was  drawn  up  in  eminently  moderate  and 
almost  colourless  language, 
r  vv^A/    It  stated  that  the  emancipation  of  the  workiiig 

^\  .  \y  classes  must  be  effected  by  thems<?lves,  and  that  the  end  . 

•  ;  for  which  they  should  labour  should  be  equal  rights 

^  and  duties  for  all,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  class 

^  domination  ;  that  the  economical  subjection  of  the 

workman  to  those  who  possess  the  means  of  work,  and 
therefore  of  livelihood,  is  the  first  cause  of  political^ 
moral*  and  material  servitude;  that  the  economical 
emancipation  of  the  workman  should  be  the  supreme 
object,  to  which  all  political  moTements  should  be  sub- 
ordinated ;  that  hitherto  the  efforts  of  the  working 
classes  had  failed  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  different 
liutioiialitiL's,  aiul  that  the  time  had  now  come  when 
workmen  of  all  countries  should  combine  to  solve  a 
problem  which  was  neither  local  nor  national,  but  ap- 
plied to  all  countries  in  which  modern  life  exists.  In 
accordance  witli  this  prearnble  the  council  elected  by 
the  assembly  in  St.  Martin's  iiall  had  undertaken  to 
lonnd  an  International  Society  of  Labourers*  in  which 
the  workmen  of  different  oountnes  who  aspired  to 
mutual  assistance,  progress,  and  the  complete  emanci* 
pation  of  their  class,  might  find  a  central  point  of 
communication  and  cooperation.  They  declared  that 
this  society,  and  all  the  societies  and  individuals  con- 
nected with  it,  acknowledged  tliat  truth,  morality,  and 
justice,  without  distinction  of  colour,  creed,  or  na- 
tionality, should  l>e  the  foundation  of  their  conduct. 
They  deemed  it  their  duty  to  claim  for  all  the  rights 
,  of  men  and  of  citizenslii]) — 'No  duties  without  rights, 
\  uo  rights  witiiout  duties.'^ 

« ntt  Maloo,  Le  Sotiaium€  ImUgrai^  pp.  288-64.  I  iHlve  •Ugbllj 
candvBffd  tbi*  nuiiifefto. 
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It  is  probable  that  tliis  niauifosto  represen uhI  the 
fi^emijiie  opinions  of  a  cou:jidoriible  portion  of  those 
who  signed  it,  and  it  certainly  conuiint'l  n-uhmg  that 
w:is  in  an}'  degree  dishonest  or  dishonourable.  It 
seemed  to  point  mainly  to  tlie  formation  of  co-operative 
aocietiesy  enabling  working  men  to  become  their  own 
inaaten.  and,  whether  this  scheme  was  feasible  or  not, 
there  was  at  least  no  objection  to  be  raised  against  it 
on  the  score  of  morality.  Questions  rebting  to  mar* 
riage  and  to  religions  belief,  which  were  so  prominent 
in  Continental  Socialism,  were  carefully  avoided ;  con- 
I  fiscation,  which  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  schemes  of 
\  Marx  and  Lassalle,  was  never  suggested  ;  and  although 
the  working  classes  in  different  nationalities  were  in- 
vited to  communicate  and  combine,  there  was  nothing 
in  tlie  manifesto  that  was  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
witii  a  genuine  patriotism.  The  divisions  in  the  So- 
cialist camp  were  very  serious,  and  it  was  only  by  tlie 
widest  com})romise  that  some  imperfect  semblance  of 
unity  could  be  preserv  ed.  In  England,  there  was  then 
no  perceptible  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  more 
extreme  views  of  the  Continental  Socialist.^.  In  Ger- 
many, the  followers  of  Lassalle  and  the  followers  of 
Ifarx  were  bitterly  opposed.  In  France,  though 
branches  of  the  International  were  speedily  established 
in  most  of  the  great  towns,  subscriptions  came  In  very 
slowly.  Penonal  jealousies  and  suspicions,  and  grave 
dissensions  of  prineiple,  ajipeared,  and  they  broke  out 
fiercely  in  a  chiTidostine  meeting  of  rcpresentnuvt  ^  of 
the  chief  Freiu  h  iDilustrius  which  was  held  in  Paris, 
Tliere  wjis  a  powerful  party  who  \vi*?hiMl  the  Frenrh 
delegation  to  be  essentially  and  exclii.Hively  Hopubliean, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Kinpire  and  thee«Jtablishinent 
of  a  democratic  republic  to  be  made  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  society.   There  was  disseusiou  about 
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whether  the  emaDcipation  of  Poland  should  be  in- 
oladed  among  the  objects  of  the  International ;  whether 
female  kbonr  and  inteUectnal  labour  should  be  recog- 
nised.   The  inajority  of  the  French  workmen  look^ 

with  gr( nit  disfavour  on  the  admission  of  lawyers,  jour- 
nalists, and  piofessors  into  their  councils  :  they  con- 
sidered thnt  such  iJieii  wore  far  too  closely  connected 
with  the  bufirr/eoisie,  and  they  desired  that  manual 
labour  alone  bhuuld  be  represented  in  the  International. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  men  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  exclude  were  the  very  men  who  had 
chiefly  created,  oiganised,  and  managed  the  whole 
Socialist  moTement»  and  that  without  their  assistance  * 
that  moTement  was  very  likely  to  collapse.  English 
and  German  votes,  in  oppositioQ  to  those  of  the  French 
delegates*  at  last  secnred  their  admissionJ 

The  £!ongrcfl8  of  Geneva.,  which  was  held  in  1866, 
and  the  Oongrsss  of  Lanssnne,  which  inm  held  in  ISO?, 
appear  both  to  have  been  very  inoffensive.  Many  Bub- 
jects  were  di8cn88e<l.  Some  crude  ideas  were  thrown 
out.  It  was  resolved  tliat  railways  ouj^ht  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Stjite,  but  the  coii^^ress  did  not  attempt 
to  define  the  means  of  ncxjuirinfj  tliem  ;  there  was  a 
strong  tendcTicy  in  favour  of  a  limitation  of  working 
hours,  but  no  steps  of  a  really  revolutionary  character 
were  taken.  The  society  became  more  popnlar  when 
it  was  shown  that  it  could  do  something  to  procnre  in- 
ternational sopport  for  local  strikes,  and  to  prevent  in 


>Ab  account  of  Ibtw  din-  yioikique  AjpaMv  in  1871, 

»en«!on*i    will    Ik'    found    in  winch   give?*  t!ir   chief  docn- 

f/Afsociatiott  iHUmtUioHaJt  ties  nH'nU.    See,  too,  Zacber« 

Tmrailteurt,  par  F.  Fril>oanr«  ttrmatiomale    Rougt  (French 

ran  de  aes  FondaUrun*.    Then-  trawlation) ;  K\w  chapter  on  the 

li  a  useful   littU*  ffi*imrt  tU  Intemmtional  in  T^aveleve,  and 

i' ftftemaiioHftfr.     hy     J:t'-f;iieii  tlu*  nf-f'fMmt-*  of  it  ia  Woolac^r 
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time  of  strikes  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  la- 
bour ;  and  it  was  in  iliis  direction  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  members  wished  it  chiefly  to  develop.  In 
1868  Bome  memheri?  were  prosecuted  and  condennied  to 
small  fines  in  France  for  belonging  to  an  association 
unauthorised  by  law;  but  there  was  no  disposition 
shown  by  the  Imperial  GoYcrnmeut  to  deal  harshly 
with  its  members.^ 

In  the  Oongrees  at  Brassels^  in  1868,  signs  of  a  more 
revolntionaiy  spirit  appeared,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Congress  of  Basle,  in  1869,  that  the  International  de- 
finitely identified  itself  with  a  policy  of  spoliation.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Marx,  but  the  chief  resolntion  was 
introduced  by  a  French  delegate  named  Paepe,  who 
induced  the  congress  to  Tote  that  all  priTate  property 
in  land  should  be  at  once  abolished,  and  that  all 
farmers  should  Iiold  tlieir  farms  in  lease  from  the 
Slate,  paying  their  rents  to  it  alone.  As  a  transitional 
measure,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, who  cultivated  what  h  tiow  his  own  land, 
might  be  exempt  from  rent  during  his  life.  After  his 
death  his  plot  of  land  was  to  pass  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  others.'  A  motion  was  made  that  all 
inheritance  of  property  should  be  abolished ;  but»  al- 
though the  congress  would  not  reject,  it  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  adopt,  so  radical  a  measure.  An  amendment 
limiting  inheritance,  as  a  transitory  measure,  to  near 
kindred  met  with  a  large  amount  of  support ;  but  tliere 
were  many  abstentions,  and  it  accordingly  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  a  full  niajonty  of  the  congress.' 

Differences  of  opinion  on  otiier  points  were  very  a}>- 


•I^rrlw,     A«    Soeiaiismi  » WooUey,  pp   144-45.  The 
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p:irent.  One  French  represenbiti  vt*  \',  ai  iied  liis  fellows 
tli;it  the  couriie  they  were  taking  would  alienate  from 
tliem  tiie  whole  body  of  the  French  peasant  pr<»prietor8, 
and  that  it  was  the  opposition  of  this  cIhss  tliat  crushed 
the  Kepablic  of  1848.  He  added,  that  the  only  result 
of  u  collective  ownership  of  the  soil  would  be  that  the 
whole  rural  population  would  become  a  population  of 
aerXsy  performing  forced  labour  at  the  command  of  the 
agents  of  the  State,  and  that  they  would  gain  nothing 
in  material  wellheittg  that  oonld  compensate  them  for 
the  total  destruction  of  their  li^rty.i  The  term 'Col-  O 
lectmst'  about  this  time  became  common.  Like  most 
Hociallst  termsy  it  was  somewhat  vague,  or  at  lesat 
covered  many  subdivisions  of  opinion  ;  but  its  general 
idea  was  that  all  the  means  of  production — land,  ma- 
chinery, and  capital — should  be  appropriated  by  the 
State,  thoiigl),  subject  to  this  condition,  men  were  to  he 
allowed  to  own,  to  save,  and  even  to  inherit,  provided 
that  they  did  not  turn  wlint  they  j)ossessed  into  capital. 
The  CoUectivists  were  opposed  to  the  Communists,  who 
would  deny  to  the  individual  even  this  small  measure 
of  liberty,  and  aggrandise  still  further  the  power  of  the 
8tate.< 

It  was  about  this  time,  also^  that  the  inflaence  of  the 
Kussuin  Nihilist,  Bakdnln,  became  coDsidenblet  and  it 
was  exerted  in  strong  opposition  to  Mari.  Ikikunin 
seems  to  me  to  be  best  described  by  the  term  fau 

furieux,  which  Thiers  once  applied,  with  lens  justice, 

to  another  politician.  He  illustrates  tlie  nnuiia  for 
destruction  which  somotimcsi  takes  hold  of  a  iliseased 
nature,  and  is  probably  a  good  deal  strengtlicned  by  a 
kind  of  vanity  very  common  in  our  generation.  It 
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makes  men  feverUlily  siixious  that  no  one  Bbould  pass 
,  them  in  the  noe,  holding  opinions  more  'advanced' 
1         than  themselTes.    It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in 

!  his  own  path,  Bakuuin  can  hardly  be  outstripped./ 

He  preached,  as   he  said,  'not  only  the  collectivel 
ownerallip  of  the  soil,  but  also  of  all  riches,  to  be! 
effected  by  a  complete  abolition  of  the  State  as  a  poli-1 
tical  and  juridical  entity  .  .  .  ;  the  destruction  of  all  | 
national  and  territorial  States,  and  on  their  ruins  the/ 
construction  of  an  international  State  consifiting  of  the 
tnillioDS  of  workmen.'  ^    '  It  is  necessary/  he  said,  *  toi 
destroy  all  existing  institutions — the  State,  the  Church  J 
the  law  court,  the  bank,  the  university,  the  army,  and 
the  police,  all  of  which  are  fortresses  of  privileget 
against  the  proletariat   One  method,  which  is  par-l 
ticnlarly  efficacious,  is  to  bum  all  papers,  so  as  to^ 
destroy  the  whole  legal  basis  of  family  and  property.  - 
It  is  a  colossal  work,  but  it  will  be  accomplished.'^  He 
objected  to  the  Communists,  that  their  theory  recog- 
nised and  streugthentMl  tlie  power  of  existing  States, 
all  uf  which  must  be  abolislied. 

It  is  a  mebtui'holy  proof  of  the  force  of  tlie  volcanic 
elements  that  underlie  civilised  society  that  such  a  man 
should  have  obtained  a  large  following.  He  represented 
a  great  body  of  French  and  Italian  workmen  in  the 
Congress  of  Basle,  and  he  set  up  a  rival  society,  called 
'An  Alliance  of  the  Social  Democivcy.'  Its  programme 
consisted  of  atlieism ;  the  abolition  of  all  worship ;  the 
substitution  of  science  for  faith,  and  human  justice  for 
DiWne  justice ;  the  abolition  of  marriage  as  a  political, 
religions,  judicial,  and  civil  institution  ;  of  all  inheri* 
tance ;  of  private  pro)>erty  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  all 


*  Itavclejfff  p.  SOO*  *  Muioa,     Soeiaiitme  ImUgrai^ 
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existing  States  and  bodies  invested  with  authoritj. 
Collective  projjerty  and  industrial  associtttions,  and 
*  universal  and  international  solidarity^  discarding  all 
politics  founded  on  so-called  patriotism  and  the  rivalry 
of  nations/  were  to  be  the  characteriBtice  of  the  rege- 
nerated world.' 

Socialisni  in  18<>9  and  1870,  in  its  different  forms,  ad- 
vanced rnpid]3%  The  International  established  blanch- 
es in  nearly  every  European  country,  and  it  had  tskeu 
some  root  in  America.  It  was  assisted  by  formidable 
strikes  which  broke  out  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
by  tlie  unbounded  latitude  of  the  press  which  existed 
in  France  in  the  lasl  days  of  tlie  Krnjnre.  Its  litera- 
ture in  newspapers  and  periodicals  l)e<^ame  very  con- 
siderable, and  its  revolutionary  tendencu  s  more  clearly 
marked.  Lavcleve  has  noticed  that  while  in  its  earlier 
days  the  chief  task  of  the  International  was  to  raise 
wages  and  assist  strikes,  it  was  now  mainly  concerned 
with  the  transformation  of  society.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1870  its  cosmopolitan  character  was 
shown  by  some  addresses  of  protest  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy emanating  from  working  men  belonging  to  each 
of  the  belligerent  nations ;  but  in  the  fierce  dash  of 
passions  tlmt  ensued  they  passed  almost  nu|ieroeived. 

Then  came  the  seventr-three  terrible  davs  of  tho 
Commune,  and  during  this  time  members  of  the  In- 
ternational bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  tiie  government 
of  Paris.  In  the  nprony  of  the  struggle  there  was  little 
time  for  rcorgunisini?  8<icicty,  and  the  ghastly  scenes  of 
anarchy,  of  deliberate  and  cold-liluutlod  murder,  and 
of  gigantic  incendiarism  that  Foon  took  place  liave  di- 
verted all  attention  from  the  attempts  to  realise  the 
pr<^gramme  of  Socialism.   Nor,  indeed,  had  those  at* 
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temptB  mnch  importance.  The  decrees  sweeping  avaj 
some  of  the  arrears  of  house-rent,  postponing  tlie  pay- 
ment of  commercial  debts,  and  suspending  the  sale  of 
pledged  articles,  might  have  been  Uiken  in  any  period 
of  extreme  and  desperate  crisis.  Other  decrees  of  the 
Comnjinu'  l  echiced  the  salaries  of  all  fuiicUuuarics ;  for- 
bade employers  to  punish  workmen  by  levying  fines  or 
withholding  wages;  prohibited  night-work  in  baker- 
ies, and  ordered  that  all  workshops  which  had  been 
abandoned  should  be  reported  to  the  Kevolutionary  Go- 
veroment,  in  order  that  thev  should  be  converted  into 
co-operatiTe  associations  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 
Priests  and  monks  were  treated  as  wild  beasts,  and 
many  of  them  were  murdered  with  every  circnmstanco 
of  deliberate  fen>city ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Commune  should  have  decreed  the  confiscation 
of  all  property  belonging  to  religious  corporations,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  State  endowment  of  religion.* 

There  lias  been  some  dispute  about  the  part  borne 
by  the  Internatiuu.il  in  the  rising  of  1871.  The  truth 
seems  to  Ik*  that  the  central  council  in  London  haci  ab- 
poiutely  notliing  to  say  to  it.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion, and,  when  it  became  possible,  Paris  was  surround- 
ed by  a  ring  of  German  bayonets,  which  effectually 
excluded  external  interference.  Nor,  it  may  be  added, 
had  the  central  council  of  the  International  any  dispo- 
sition to  take  the  initiatire  in  political  revolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Socialists  in  Paris  threw  themselves  paraionately 
into  the  rising ;  that  a  large  pro|K>rtian  of  ita  ableht. 


*  Mermcix,  La  Franet  Soa'a-  (3d  cd.),  p.  C2;  Bfartio*>  Hit" 
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though  not  its  most  violent,  leaders  were  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  International,  and  that,  when  tlie 
struggle  was  over,  Marx  and  the  council  in  Londoo 
as  well  as  innumerable  Socialists  in  other  countries' 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  and  adininitioQ  for 
the  defeated  Oommuuists. 

The  well-known  French  Socialist,  Maloti,  was  one 
of  tiie  members  of  the  Commune,  and  he  illustrates 
the  relation  of  the  International  to  this  revolution  by 
the  aloe,  which,  after  many  yean,  throws  out  a  splen- 
did flower,  and  then  dies  away.   Its  history  iu  the  peri- 
od  immediately  foUowing  the  Communist  rising  was 
one  of  constant  and  bitter  dissension,  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  relate.    The  supreme  council  was 
transferred  to  New  York  ;  it  lost  its  influence,  and 
the  organisation  either  ceased  to  exist  or  took  new 
forms,    liut  the  movement  towards  Socialism  continu- 
ally spread.    Socialist  congresso.  multiplied,  and  that 
wJiich  was  Iield  in  Gotha  in  iS7o  had  a  special  im- 
portanoe  in  drawing  together  the  divergent  sections 
of  German  Socialism.    Ito  progmmme  was  nnnsually 
full.   It  was  adopted  in  its  principal  imrts  by  Sociali^ 
bodies  in  many  countries,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bes  historian  of  the  International,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  whole  body  of  Continental  Socialists  « 

It  states  that  all  wealth  and  all  civilisation  spi  ir,.. 
from  labour,  and  that  the  whole  fruit  of  labour  be- 
longs to  society-that  k  to  gay,  to  all  the  nieinbcrs. 
All  men  are  under  an  obligation  to  work,  and  each 
member  has  a  right  to  receive  of  the  fruit  of  this  work 
the  part  reasonably  neco«5«iry  to  witi^fy  all  his  wants 
In  the  existing  state  of  society,  the  means  of  work 
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are  monopolised  by  the  capitalist  class,  aud  the  depen- 
dence of  the  working  class  caused  by  this  monopoly  is 
tlie  source  of  misery  and  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms. 

The  emancipaLioii  of  labour  requires  the  transfer  of 
all  the  means  of  work  to  society  as  a  whole,  the  collec- 
tive regulation  of  uU  work,  aud  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  it*;  produce. 

The  emancipation  of  labour  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  labouring  class,  ail  other  classes  being  reactionary. 

Starting  from  these  principles,  the  Socialist  working 
])arty  of  Germany  aims  by  all  legal  means  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  State  In  a  socialistic  society.  It  nn- 
dertakca  to  break  'the  brazen  law  of  wages to  pat  an 
end  to  'exploitation'  in  all  Its  forms,  and  to  all  politi- 
cal and  social  inequality. 

While  in  the  first  instance  limiting  its  action  to  its 
owii  country,  it  recognises  the  international  character 
of  the  working-chiss movement,  and  will  fulfil  the  duties 
arising  from  it  so  ns  to  realise  the  fnitcrmty  of  all  men. 

An  n  preliminnrv  step  to  tlx.'  solution  of  the  social 
qnestion  it  <U  rnanHs  the  forftiatioii  of  co-o{)erative  as- 
sociations of  workmen  acting  with  State  help,  and  at  | 
the  same  time  onder  the  democratic  control  of  the  I 
worken.  These  associations  must  be  sufficiently  nu^j 
Aierons  to  become  the  point  of  departure  for  the  so-  * 
cialistic  oiganisatlon  of  collective  labour. 

The  Socialist  working  party  of  Germany  demand  as 
the  foundation  of  the  State  equal  and  direct  universal 
suffrage  in  all  elections,  general  and  locals  and  inclnd<- 
ing  all  citizens  above  the  age  of  twenty.  The  voting 
is  to  take  j)lace  on  a  Sunday  or  other  iioliday.  It  is  Ui 
be  secret,  and  it  is  also  to  1>p  obligatory, 

Tliey  demand  also  dirrrt  h^rir^lation  by  the  ]>eoplc  : 
war  and  j>cace  voted  hy  tiie  {•i  (jple;  the  substitut inn  of 

a  natiouai  militia  for  |)ormaucut  armies ;  the  supprcs- 
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sfon  of  all  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of 
public  meeting,  and  combinations;  justice aUuuuistered 
by  the  people  and  administered  gratuitously  ;  free  State 
education  in  ail  grades,  nml  tlie  complete  disooauectiou 
of  religion  from  the  Government. 

As  long  as  the  present  constitution  of  society  exists 
the  Socialist  workmen  of  Germany  demand  the  greatest 
possible  extension  of  political  liberties ;  a  single  direct 
and  progressive  tax  upon  revenues ;  anlimitod  rights 
of  oombination ;  a  normal  day  of  labour,  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  societj;  a  prohibition  of  Sun* 
day  work  ;  a  limitation  in  the  interests  of  health  and 
morality  of  the  work  of  children  and  women ;  a  severe 
sanitary  inspection  of  all  forms  of  labour  by  inspectors 
named  by  the  workmen  ;  a  regulation  of  prison  lalxiui, 
and  a  completely  free  administration  of  all  instituLious 
established  for  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes.' 

Tliis  comprcheusive  programme  comprises  some  ar- 
ticles which  are  very  feasible  and  reasonable,  and  others 
which  could  only  be  carried  out  by  the  violent  spolia- 
tion of  all  existing  property  and  a  total  revolution  of 
society.  The  article  admitting,  as  a  transitional  mea- 
aare»  co-operative  societies  was  dae  to  the  followers  of 
Lassalle.  In  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  document 
the  influence  of  Marx  prevailed.  The  sharp  division 
between  the  wage-earning  class  and  all  other  classes 
was  his  cardinal  doctrine,  and  the  appropriation  without 
purchase  by  the  community  of  all  the  land,  machinery, 
and  capital  which  belongs  to  private  [Hirsons,  whetiier 
they  have  received  or  inherited  it  from  others  or  whether 
they  have  acquired  it  through  their  own  industry  and 
saving,  is  an  object  wliich  seems  common  to  all  the 
leading  sccta  of  Continental  iSocialists* 
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On  the  means  of  atl;iiiiing  tin's  objert  tliey  are  not 
agreed.  The  predominant  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  tlie 
more  rational  opinion  is,  Uiat  the  great  multitude  of 
the  owners  of  property  can  never  be  diflposses'^od  ex- 
cept by  force.  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Marx, 
thoagh  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  congress  at 
The  Hague,  in  1872,  he  admitted  the  possibility  in 
some  ooantries  of  a  peaceful  solution.  *  We  do  not 
deny/  he  said, '  that  there  are  countries,  as  America, 
England,  and  Holland,  where  working  men  can  reach 
their  ends  by  pacific  means.  If  this  is  true,  we  must 
still  iR'knowledge  thai  m  most  Continental  countries 
force  must  be  the  lever  of  our  revolution.'*  i>eljel, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  importiiut  of  the  later  disciples 
of  Marx,  has  never  concealed  his  opinion.  'We  aim, 'I 
he  said,  '  iu  the  domain  ui  politics,  at  iiepublicauisni  ;l 
in  the  domain  of  economics,  at  Socialism  ;  and  in  the] 
domain  of  what  is  to-day  called  religion,  at  atheism.' \ 
*  There  are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  our  economic 
ends.  The  one  ts  the  general  supplanting  of  the  pri- 
fate  ondertakem  by  means  of  legislation  when  the  de- 
mocratic State  has  been  established.  .  .  .  The  other, 
and  decidedly  shorter,  though  also  violent  war,  would  * 
1h»  forcible  expropriation — the  abolition  of  private  nn- 
dert:ikors  at  one  stroke,  irrespective  of  the  means  to  be 
cm])loyed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  Ik*  horrified  at  this 
I>os8ible  me  of  force,  or  to  cry  '  Murder' at  the  sup- 
pression of  rightful  existences,  at  forcible  expropriatioTi. 
and  80  forth.  History  teaches  that,  as  a  rule,  new 
ideas  only  assert  themselves  through  a  violent  struggle 
between  their  representatives  and  the  representatives 
of  the  past'* 
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AiiuLlier  school,  however,  inaiiitiiiu  that  by  the  as- 
sistance of  democratic  institutions  the  whole  process 
can  be  accomplished  by  mere  force  oi  law.  It  is  only 
neces-iiry,  they  say,  for  the  Socialist  party  to  obtain  an 
uiicontrohed  ii^cendency  in  the  legislature,  and  all  the 
rest  will  easily  follow.  The  repudiation  of  national 
debts,  wliich  is  one  leading  article  of  the  party,  presents 
no  difiiculty.  It  only  requires  a  simple  breach  of  faith 
— ^the  violation  of  the  promise  in  virtue  of  which  the 
money  had  been  lent  LmjA  confiscation  does  not  need 
even  a  change  of  titlenleeds.  It  can  be  effected  by  a 
epectal  tax  diverting  to  the  State  all  that  portion  of 
the  profit  which  now  takes  the  form  of  rent  Private 
industries  can  be  strangled  by  the  competition  of  co- 
operative institiitioas  endowed  out  of  taxation,  and  out 
of  Uixation  levied  on  the  very  class  wliose  private  indus- 
try it  is  desired  to  crush.  A  single  highly  graduated 
iiix  on  ineonies,  and  a  legal  ])rohibition  of  inheritance, 
could  easily  and  effectually  destroy  all  private  wealth. 
The  agglomeration  of  industries  into  large  companies, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  generation^  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  democratic  municipal  and  county 
government^  woald>  it  is  maintained,  greatly  facilitate 
the  process  of  confiscation  and  transformation. 

There  is'^also  an  intermediate  opinion,  which  is  pro- 
f  bably  still  more  widely  held.  It  is  tlwt  the  fall  ends 
of  Socialism  can  never  be  attained  without  violence, 
but  that  constitutional  agitation  would  greatly  help  by 
placing  all  the  posts  and  elements  of  j)0wer  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Socialists,  and  thus  giving  them  a  commanding 
'vantiige-ground  wlicn  the  btni;Lri:le  breaks  out. 

Thi^?  qnostion  for  some  time  greatly  occupied  and  di- 
videci  the  Sx'ialist  l)ody,  es| uncial ly  after  the  stringent 
anti-Socialist  legislation  which  was  carried  in  Germany 
in  Mwi,  the  notorious  editor  of  the  '  Freiheit»' 
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and  a  Gennan  named  Hasaelmann,  led  the  more  violent, 
or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  the  Anarchist  partj,  which 
placed  all  its  hope  in  armed  insurrection,  and  until 

that  insurrection  could  be  effected  adyocated  dynamite, 
nss^issi nation,  aiul  all  other  means  of  destroying  :i  capi- 
talist society.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  par- 
liamentary party,  led  by  Bebel  and  Liebkiiecht,  who 
desired  that  Socialism  should  pursue  its  parliamentary 
course  ;  though,  as  has  been  already  seen,  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  admit  tliat  force  was  the  ultimate 
solution.  After  manj  abortive  negotiations,  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  an  importaiit  Socialist  congress 
which  was  held  at  the  old  castle  of  Wydcn,  in  Switser* 
Und,  in  Most  and  Uasselmann  did  not  appear, 

and  after  mnch  discussion  the  congress  gave  a  decided 
victory  to  the  parliamentary  jmrty.  The  Anarchist 
leaden  were  severed  from  the  body,  on  the  eliarge  of 
havinff  undermined  its  discipline,  and  the  congress  cx- 
])ros6ed  its  full  eoiihdenee  in  its  parliamentary  leaders. 
It  at  the  siime  time  revised  the  programme  of  Gotha  by 
eflaciii^r  the  word  *  legal '  from  llie  clause  in  which  that 
congress  descriUod  the  means  by  which  the  Socialists 
were  aiming  at  their  ideal.  It  formally  adopted  a  Ziirich 
paper,  calleil  the  *  Sozial-Demokrat,'  as  the  one  oflicial 
oigaii  of  their  party,  and  it  issued  a  nmnifesto  which 
clearly  shows  tliat  the  difference  between  the  modenite 
and  the  extreme  fiarty  was  only  a  difference  of  ex|io* 
diency»  and  not  of  principles  or  of  aims.  It  was  ad- 
dressed  to  the  workmen's  Socialist  party  in  Germany, 
and  to  their  co-religionists  and  symimthiserB  in  all 
.  countries ;  and  a  few  condensed  extmcts  will  sufficiently 
show  its  purport. 

Tiie  Social  Demoi  ratie  party  of  Germany,  it  said, 
will  continue  to  the  etid  what  it  has  been  nt  thi*  hegin- 
iiiog — the  champion  ol  the  cmunci^^tiou  of  a  crutihed 
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and  exploited  people.  It  will  continue  to  Btrnggle 
coarageoasly,  peneveringly,  and  deliberately  for  the 
aDnihilation  of  the  insensate  and  criminal  order  of 

things,  both  political  and  social,  which  now  exists. 
The  jjt'isecutions  of  an  infamous  Government  and  a 
not  less  iufaoiuns  bourgeoisie  have  not  bent  the  demo- 
cracy :  it  remains  faithful  to  its  principle  ajid  its  revo- 
lutionary courage. 

The  inmienpe  majority  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats never  indulged  in  the  illusion  that  democmcy 
would  succeed  by  purely  l^gal  means  in  effecting  the 
triamph  of  their  principles ;  or,  in  other  words»  that 
the  privileged  classea  would  of  their  own  accord  re- 
nounce their  pri^il^gee. 

But  DO  German  Democrat  has  ever  thought  that  he 
should  therefore  renounce  our  principles.  If  tlie  pri- 
vileged classes  close  the  legal  way — ^the  way  we  should 
prefer — all  means  will  be  good  tons.  The  political  and 
economical  masters  of  Germany  wish  a  war  to  death. 
They  will  have  it,  and  the  whole  responsibility  will 
rest  u|)on  them. 

Our  party,  however,  will  never  lightly  risk'  a  cnmi- 
Mn\  revolution,  which  would  greatly  coinpromiso  our 
ciiuse.  The  people  are  not  sufficiently  prejiared  for 
the  struggle ;  it  would  throw  back  for  many  years  the 
realisation  of  our  ideas,  and  it  would  be  a  great  crime, 
for  it  would  uselessly  shed  the  precious  blood  of  the 
people. 

The  first  duty  of  every  reToluUonist  is  to  prepare 
sensibly  the  way  for  the  revolution  in  its  definite  and 
violent  form  by  spreading  our  principles  among  the 
people,  strengthening  the  party  which  is  to  lead  the 
coming  struggle,  weakening  and  paralysing  the  enemy. 

If,  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  extreme  mea- 
sures some  day  come«  the  German  Socialists  will  prove 
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that  they  know  how  to  do  their  duty.  They  will  enter 
into  the  straggle  well  prepared,  and  with  the  hope  of 
oonqaeet 

This  is  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  the  decisions  of 
onr  congress.  As  a  means  hoth  of  agitation  and  of 
propagandism,  the  Socialists  are  inrited  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  elections  which  offer  the  smallest  chance 

of  success,  whether  they  be  for  the  Reichstag,  the 
Landtag,  or  the  commune. 

While  regulating  our  internal  affairs,  we  have  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  bonds  that  unite  our  party 
indissolubl?  with  our  brothers  in  other  countries  and 
other  tongues — witli  the  socialist  proletariat  of  the 
whole  world. 

An  office  is  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  close  and  uninterrupted  communication 
with  Socialists  in  other  countries^  and  wherever  in  the 
world  there  is  a  struggle  to  emancipate  the  working 
classes  from  political  and  social  serritudOr  there  the 
social  democracy  of  Germany  will  be  found  ready  to 
lielp.' 

The  same  views  were  constantly  expressed  in  the 
official  paper  of  tlie  party.  Many  extracts,  both  from 
the  *  Sozial-Demok nit/ which  represented  the  so-C4illed 
Moderate  party,  and  from  the  *  Frciheit.'  which  re- 
presents! the  Anardiist  party,  were  read  in  tlie  Bun- 
desrath  in  the  March  of  1881,  and  they  show  that  no 
real  diflerence  of  aim  divided  them.  Both  papcra 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  assassination  of  the 
Ciar  Alexander  II.  Both  papers  acknowledged  thai 
a  total  revolution  of  the  existing  fabric  of  society 
was  tbiir  ultimate  object.  Both  papers  united  their 
draama  of  social  regeneration  with  a  Tety  aggressive 
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and  virulent  atheism.  The  possibility  of  a  peaceful 
revolution  was  described  by  the  '  Sozial-Dcmokrat '  as 
'  a  pure  Utopia.'  '  We  know,'  it  said,  '  tbat  the  eo- 
cialistic  State  will  never  be  realised  except  by  a  violent 
leTolntion,  and  it  ie  onr  duty  to  spread  this  conviction 
through  all  damt.'  '  We  believe  that  if  war  broke 
cat  on  our  east,  or  on  our  west,  or  from  both  quarters 
at  once,  another  enemy  would  arise  far  more  formi- 
dable than  the  foreign  foe,  and  that  enemy  would  be 
the  proletariat.   It  will  then  be  a  war  to  the  death/ 

*  Sooner  or  later  will  come  a  famine,  or  an  epidemic, 
or  a  great  European  war.  In  that  day  the  cry  of  an- 
guish of  the  poor,  which  luis  been  so  long  unheeded, 
will  turn  into  a  cry  of  vengeance  that  will  blanch  the 
cheekn  of  the  great  and  of  the  powerful.  Then  will 
sound  the  hour  of  judgment,  the  hour  of  (lelivcrance.* 

*  Christianity  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Socialism.' 

*  When  God  is  expelled  from  human  broins«  what  is 
called  the  Divine  Grace  will  at  the  same  time  be  ban- 
ished ;  and  when  the  heaven  above  appears  nothing 
more  than  an  immense  falsehood,  men  will  seek  to 
create  for  themselves  a  heaven  below/  * 

Such  eitractSy  taken  from  the  oifsn  of  the  main  and 
more  moderate  section  of  the  German  Socialists,  will 
probably  help  to  make  the  English  reader  understand 
why  iL  is  that  (icrinaii  staiesmen  regard  the  Socialists, 
not  as  a  normal  ])olitical  jKirty,  hut  as  the  deadly  en- 
emies of  their  country  and  of  civiiiKed  K>ciety.  Marx, 
towjirds  tiie  end  of  his  life,  employed  himself  in  writ- 
in^^  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Capital,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  by  himself,  and  the  conclusion, 
after  his  death,  by  hie  disciples.   It  is  not  probable 
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that  a  work  bo  long,  so  obscure,  confused,  and  tor- 
tnoas  in  its  meanings,  and  so  unspeakably  dreary  in 
its  style,  has  had  many  readers  among  the  working 
oiasses,  or  indeed  in  any  class  ;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
a  highly  pretentious  pliilosophical  treatise,  with  a 
great  parade  of  learning,  and  contiiiually  expressing 
the  most  anugiint  contempt  for  the  most  illustrious 
eeonuniiml  and  historical  writers  of  the  century,  should 
have  been  written  in  defence  of  plunder  and  revolution 
has,  no  doubt,  not  been  without  its  etfect.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a  short  space  to  give  a  complete  summary 
of  thb  book,  but  a  few  leading  doctrines  stand  out 
prominently,  and  have  been  widely  diffused  in  more 
popular  forms  through  many  countries. 

The  work  is,  as  might  be  eipeoted,  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  capital.  It  describes  it  as  alt<>gether  due  to 
Tiolence  or  fraud,  extending  through  the  whole  past 
history  of  the  globe.  Marx  recognises  no  such  thing 
as  prescription.  The  frauds,  the  violence,  the  unjust 
confiscations  of  a  remote  piLst  are  brought  up  against 
peaceful  and  industrious  men  who  for  many  genera- 
tions have  bniif^Hit.  sold.  hniTowed,  and  let  with  perfect 
security  on  tiie  faith  of  titles  fully  recognised  by  law, 
and  absolutely  undisputed  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  most  serious  vice  of  capital  is,  howcTer,  not  de- 
rived from  the  iKist.  It  lies  in  the  present  confiscation 
of  labour  and  its  fruits,  which,  according  to  Marx,  is 
its  essential  characteristic.  To  understand  his  position 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  law  of  value.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  *  use  value'  of  a  thing  and  its 
*  exchange  value,'  and  exchange  value,  he  maintained, 
can  only  be  created  in  one  way.  This  way  is  by  la- 
bour. All  commodities  are  merely  '  masses  of  con- 
gealed labour-time,'  and  derive  their  whole  exchange 
value  from  the  labour  bestowed  on  them.    '  The  value 
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of  every  commodity  is  determined  by  the  labour-time 
ueoessary  to  prodace  it  in  normal  quantity.'  *  Com- 
modities in  which  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  em- 
bodiedy  or  which  can  be  produced  in  the  same  time» 
have  the  same  Talne/  *  All  surplus  value,  under  what- 
ever form  it  dyatallises  itself —interest,  rent^  or  profit  * 
— ^isouly  the  '  materialisation '  of  a  certain  amount  of 
unpaid  labour-time.' 

Two  startling  consequences  spring  from  tliis  doc- 
trine. One  IS,  that  commerce  can  never  produce  a 
surplus  value,  or,  in  other  words,  increase  wealth.  It 
merely  moves  fiuni  one  quarter  t/>  another  n  fixed 
aninuiit  of  Viduo,  or  'congealed'  labour-power.  'A. 
may  be  clever  enough  to  get  the  advantage  of  B.  or  C. 
without  their  being  able  to  retaliate  ...  but  the 
value  in  circulation  has  not  increased  by  one  iota — ^it  is 
only  distributed  differently  between  A.  and  B.  .  ,  . 
The  same  change  would  have  taken  place  if  A.,  with* 
out  the  formality  of  an  exchange,  had  directly  stolen 
from  B.  The  sum  of  the  values  in  circulation  can 
clearly  not  be  augmented  by  any  change  in  their  dia* 
tribution,  any  more  than  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  in  a  country  by  a  Jew  selling  a  Queen  Anne's 
fartliiiig- for  a  iiiea.  ...  If  equi valenls  are  ex- 
changed, no  surplus  value  residt^,  and  if  non-equiva- 
lents are  ex<  hanc^ed,  still  no  surplus  value.  Circula- 
tion, or  thecxchangc  of  commoditie:^,  In^p'ets  no  value.*' 

And  if  money  devoted  to  commerce  or  the  mere  ex- 
change of  commodities  is  thus  incapable  of  producing 
a  surplus  value,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  money- 
lender's capital,  which  is  employed  in  loans.  Capital 
is  natunlly  bamn.  It  has  no  ml  power  of  reprodiic* 


<  31mrx^  CaptieU^  p.  6  (Eog.  trmns.).  See,  too,  the  cbapier  OQ 
•The  Labour  PMMi.*  *  IMS.  ^  141. 
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tioiiy  or  of  creating  Ytlne.  Its  power  of  acquiring 
wealth  lies  solely  in  its  power  of  pnrchasing  labour^ 
and  enabling  its  owner  to  appropriate  the  proceeds. 
Interest  of  money  is  an  essentially  unjust  thing*  The 

expenditure  of  labour-time  can  alone  create  and  mea- 
fiurc  increase  of  value,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  Marx  quotes, 
with  coniplete  approbation,  the  well-known  assertion 
of  Aristotle,  that  *  the  usurer  is  most  rightly  hated, 
becnnse  money  itself  is  the  source  of  his  gain,  and  is 
not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wjis  invented, 
for  it  originated  for  the  exchange  of  oommoditiesy  but 
interest  makes  out  of  money  more  money.  ...  In- 
terest is  money  of  money ;  so  that,  of  all  modes  of 
making  a  living,  this  is  the  most  contrary  to  nature.'^ 
I  In  what  way,  then,  is  capital  formed  f  The  answer 
/i8»  that  it  is  simply  the  unpaid  and  confiscated  labour 
of  the  labourer.  The  capitalist,  having  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  means  of  production  and  subsistence,  is 
able  to  buy  at  the  pri<'C  of  u  hare  subsistence  the  whole 
labonr-time  of  the  labourer,  l^y  right  the  capitiilist 
has  no  claim  to  profit,  or  to  anything  beyond  the  mere 
snm  required  for  keeiiing  up  his  macliinery.  In  fact 
be  19  able  to  exact  far  more.  The  hilx)urer  works. 
pcrha})s,  for  tea  hours.  In  fi?e  hours  he  probably 
produces  an  equivalent  to  his  subsistence,  and  he  re- 
ceives that  amount  of  the  prodooe  of  his  labour  in 
the  shape  of  wages.  For  the  other  five  hours  he  re- 
ceives nothing,  and  the  whole  produce  of  his  labour  is 
appropriated  by  the  capitalist.  '  Wagea  by  their  veiy 
nature  always  imply  a  certaio  qoaatityof  unpaid  la- 
bour on  the  part  of  the  labourer/*  It  b  an  illusion 
to  suppose  that  the  labourer  is  paid  by  the  capitalist 
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out  of  his  capital.  Tliis  would,  no  donbt.  be  the  case 
if  he  were  paid  in  advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
paid  only  at  the  end  of  his  day's,  or  week's^  or  month's 
work,  and  he  is  paid  entirely  out  of  his  own  earnings. 
He  receives  only  what  he  has  himself  made,  or  its 
eqoiTalent.  Every  shilling  that  is  made  by  him  is 
merely  the  eqaivident  of  commodities  which  he  has 
already  produced ;  bat  he  has  prodaced  many  com- 
modities besides,  for  which  he  obtains  no  retnm,  and 
this  constitates  the  profit  of  the  capitalist 

The  doctrine  that  a  capitalist  has  no  right  to  derive 
profit  from  the  use  of  his  machinery  nvdy  obviously  be 
extended  further,  and  some  at  iea^itof  the  Coliectivibta 
do  not  at  all  flinch  from  their  conclusions.  They  very 
consistently  maintain  that,  if  a  man  lives  in  the  house 
of  anotbei  num,  it  is  an  extortion  to  ask  him  to  pay 
A  rent.  All  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  is  that  his 
house  should  bo  kept  in  good  repair.  One  of  the 
economists  of  the  party,  named  Briosnes,  has  gone 
a  step  further.  He  argues  that  the  owner  of  the 
bouse  should  not  only  receive  nothing,  but  should  pay 
the  lodger  for  keeping  up  his  house.*  It  may  be  left 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  to  determine  how 
many  men  would  build  houses  under  these  conditions 
for  the  accommodation  of  others,  and  what  would  be 
tlie  fute  of  the  houseless  |>oor. 

Miirx  observes  that  one  of  the  chief  abuses  of  the 
feudal  system  Wiis  the  *  corvee/ or  the  obligation  im- 
posed npon  the  tenant  to  labour  gnitnitously  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  every  year  for  the  benefit  of  his 
landlord,  or  feudal  chief.  The  same  system,  he  main- 
tains, exists  under  the  capitalist  system  at  the  present 
day,  and  in  a  greatly  aggimvated  fonn.   Under  the 
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old  system  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  give  nncom- 

pensated  labour  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  every 
week,  or  month,  or  year.    The  only  difference  bet  ween 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  system  is,  that  the  unjiaid 
labour  is  now  exa'  t  (  1  daily,  in  the  shape  of  several  hours 
of  uncompensated   wuik.    'The  essential  dilTerence 
betwcf'ii  u  society  based  on  slave  labour  and  one  leased 
on  wage  labour  lies  only  in  the  mode  in  which  the  sur- 
plus labour  is  in  each  case  extracted  from  the  aotaai 
producer  the  labourer/ '   MachiDery  has  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  aenritode.    '  Previously  the  worlunan  sold 
hU  own  labour-power,  which  he  disposed  of  nominally 
as  a  free  agent.   Now  he  sells  wife  and  child.   He  has 
become  a  slave-dealer."  The  'braaen'  or  'iron'  law 
of  wages  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  workman  rising 
above  his  slavery.    The  wealth  that  is  produced  may 
increase,  but  this  will  only  proflt  the  capitalist ;  and  if 
for  a  short  tiiue  wages  rise,  the  ])ressure  of  population 
will  become  greater,  and  soon  reduce  them  to  their 
normal  level  of  a  hare  subsistence.    The  prices  of  tho 
articles  of  first  necessity  may  full,  but  to  the  labourer 
the  only  result  will  be  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages, 
as  the  cost  of  his  subsistence  will  be  diminished. 
Under  the  capitalist  system  the  labourer  is  unable  to 
purchase  with  his  earnings  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
duced, and  with  the  progress  of  machinery  the  im- 
possibility becomes  continually  greater.   There  is  but 
one  real  remedy.   It  is  to  place  the  land  and  the  in- 
atruments  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
*The  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
Foil  forms  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  product- 
ion.'• 
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^  To  sum  up  the  position  ^farx  assures  us  that  '  capital 
is  dead  labour,  that,  vampire-like,  only  lives  by  suck- 
ing living  labour,  and  Uves  the  more,  the  more  labonr 
it  sucks.'  *  It  is  Hhe  vampire  which  will  not  lose  its 
hold  on  the  labourer  so  long  as  there  is  a  moaclet  a 
nerre^  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  exploited. '  In  proper- 
tion  as  capita  aceamnlates,  the  lot  of  the  Ubonrer,  be  his 
pay  high  or  low,  mast  grow  worse.  •  •  «  Accumnlatioii 
of  wealth  at  one  pole  is»  therefore^  at  the  same  time 
accnmulation  of  misery,  agony  of  toil,  slavery,  igno- 
rance, brutality,  mental  degradation  at  the  opposite 
pole — i.e.  oil  the  side  of  the  chiss  that  })roduces  iLs  owa 
product  in  the  form  of  capital/*  '  As  in  religion  man 
is  governed  by  the  products  of  his  own  brain,  so  in 
capitalistic  profluction  he  is  governed  by  the  products 
of  his  own  hiind.'* 

The  doctrine  of  Marx  is,  in  its  essential  features,  the 
received  and  recognised  doctrine  of  the  great  body,  not 
only  of  German,  but  of  French  Socialists.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  teaching  of  Mr*  Hjndman  and  some  other 
Socialist  writers  in  Bngland,  and  it  has  a  oonsideiahle 
and  probably  a  growing  body  of  adherents  in  nearly 
every  conntry.  Mara  is  described  by  his  followers  as 
the  new  Adam  Smith,  another  and  a  greater  Darwin^ 
the  author  of  '  The  Bible  of  Socialism/ 

Burke  has  noticed  tliiit  the  weakest  reasonings  are 
sometimes  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  are  united 
with  the  strongest  paiisions,  and  1  do  not  think  that 
the  reasonings  of  Murx  would  have  received  these 
oulog-ies  if  they  had  not  led  to  concliisions  ap|)ealing 
strongly  to  cupidity  and  to  revolutionary  passions. 
Nor  are  they,  I  think,  ever  likely  to  take  deep  root  in 
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English  soil.    That  ciirioas  Teutonic  power  of  f  mining 
a  picture  of  the  world  out  of  formui»  and  abstrnct 
reasonings,  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  most  imtent 
^ts,  18  not  an  English  characteristic ;  and  certainly 
no  one  vho  compared  the  realities  of  a  mauufactnring 
country  with  the  doctrines  of  Marx  would  be  likely  to 
find  much  correspondence  between  them.    It  is  quite 
true  tliat,  both  in  the  present  und  in  the  past,  hirge 
fortunes  are  often  due  to  fraud  and  violence,  and  per- 
haps still  more  frequently  to  some  happy  chance  ;  but 
it  is  also  cert^iin  that  the  norniul  increase  of  wealth 
springs  from  quite  other  sources.    Superior  talent, 
8U|>enor  industry,  superior  thnft,  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
great  aocnmalatious  of  every  cinlised  age.    The  true 
source  of  the  enormous  disparities  of  condition  lies  in 
the  great  natural  inequality  of  men,  both  moral  and 
intellectual  and  physi<»l,  and  in  the  desire  of  each  uuin 
to  improve  his  position.   It  is  a  desire  which  is  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  indestructible  elements  of  human 
natnre,  though  it  acts  in  different  men  with  different 
degrees  of  force  and  of  efficiency.    When  a  workman 
shows  an  abilitv.  an  ludustrv,  or  a  thrift  that  markrt 
him  out  from  his  fellowg ;  when  he  epends  in  work 
the  time  aixl  s;ives  the  money  wliieh  otherH  i-pi  nd  in 
idleness  or  dissipation,  there  may  l>e  seen  the  incijjient 
capitalist.    Tnu'c  tlie  pedigrees  of  the  ^rv.it  fortunes 
among  us,  and  in  how  many  in^tainces  will  it  be  found 
that  we  arrive  in  one,  two,  or  three  generation.'^  at  the 
superior  workman  ?   It  is  the  characteristic  of  modern 
•aving  tliat  it  is  scarcely  ever  hoanle<l,  but  is  at  once 
thrown  into  circulation  in  the  form  of  capital^  and  made 
prodttcUve  of  more  riobce ;  and  it  it  in  the  euormoua 
scale  of  this  prodnction,  going  on  year  by  year  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  community,  tlwt  the  growing 
wealth  uf  the  country  mainly  consists. 
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We  have  seen  the  picture  Marx  gives  of  the  ^Harery 
of  a  nation  which  lives  under  the  capitalist  system ; 
of  the  steady  decrease  of  wellbeing  and  of  wages  that 
must  follow ;  of  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  that  any 
increase  of  manufacturing  wealth,  or  any  cheapening 
of  tlie  articles  of  first  necessity,  can  improve  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  labourer.    In  1883,  the  ^ear  when  Marx 
died,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  statisticians  pub- 
lished his  estiuiate  of  the  couditiun  of  the  working 
classes  in  England  during  the  fifty  preceding  years,* 
He  wixs  writing  of  the  country  and  the  time  in  which 
manufactures  bad  most  enormously  developed,  in 
which  machinery  had  played  the  greatest  part,  in 
which  the  capitalist  system  had  been  most  fully  tried. 
He  tells  us,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and  minute  in* 
vestigation  of  the  indostrial  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  in  every  class  of  work  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  comparison  the  wages  of  the  labour- 
era  have  in  those  fifty  years  risen  at  least  20  per  cent., 
that  in  most  cases  they  have  risen  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  more  than  100  per 
cent.    *  If,'  as  he  truly  says,  'in  this  interval  tlie  ave- 
rage money  earnings  of  the  workiti«^^  t  hLS6  have  risen 
hi  twoen  5U  and  100  ]>or  cent.,  there  must  have  heen  an 
enormous  chan;::e  for  the  better  in  the  means  of  tiie 
working  man,  unless  by  some  wonderful  accident  it 
has  happened  that  his  special  articles  have  changed  in 
a  difTereut  way  from  the  geneml  run  of  prices.' 

Have  they,  then,  done  so?  The  answer  is»  that 
while  the  prices  of  wheat  and  sugar  have  immensely 
decreased;  while  the  price  of  clothing,  and  most  of 
tlie  other  articles  of  working  men's  consumption,  have 
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diminished  in  a  less,  bat  still  con8iderabIe»  proportion^ 
the  only  articles  in  which  the  workmsn  is  specially  in- 
terested which  have  risen  are  meat  and  house  rent. 
And  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  meat,  which  now 
enter?  largely  into  an  English  Avorking  man  s  diet, 
was  almost  unknown  in  that  capacity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bacon,  whicli  has  not  incrciised  sensibly  in 
price  ;  wliile  *  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
creased house  rent  is  merely  the  higher  price  for  a 
superior  article  which  the  workman  can  afiord/ 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  considers  it  a  mode- 
rate statement  of  an  incontestable  truth  to  say,  that 
'the  increase  of  the  money  wages  of  the  working  man 
in  the  last  fifty  years  corresponds  to  a  real  gain/ 

And  this  increase  of  wages  has  coincided  with  a  great 
diminntton  in  the  hoars  of  work.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
oheerres  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  state  with 
absolute  precision  the  uinoiuit  of  this  reduction  in  the 
Unitetl  Kingdom,  but  he  concludes  from  the  data  we 
|x^ssess  that  it  is  nearly  20  per  cent.  'There  has  been 
at  least  this  reduction  in  the  textile,  engineering,  and 
house-building  trades.  The  workman  gets  from  50  to 
100. per  cent,  more  n»onoy  for  20  per  cent,  less  work.' 

Other  and  not  less  decisive  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  returns  of  tlie  savings  banks,  which  represent 
more  faithfully  than,  perhaps,  any  other  tost  the  sav- 
ings of  the  wage-earning  class.  In  the  fifty  years  of 
which  wo  are  speaking  the  defKisitors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  mnltiplied  nearly  ten- 
fold, and  the  amount  of  the  deposits  more  than  fivefold* 
while  the  population  had  not  increased  more  than  30 
percent.  In  1881,  which  is  the  last  year  on  llie  lists 
of  Sir  Kol)ert  (iifTen,  the  amount  deposittnl  in  the  sjiv- 
ings  banks  amounted  to  tlic  enormous  sum  of  S(K334,- 
000/,   And  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  a 
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vu8t  niuitiplictiitioii  of  tlie  kind  of  in vo.^tnienU  in  which, 
the  MLTings  of  poor  men  are  chieily  placed.  Gif^en 
giT6B  some  statistics  of  the  progress  of  iiidustriid  and 
provident  co-operative  societies  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  eictend  only  over  the  period  from  1862  to  188L 
In  that  short  period  the  members  of  these  societies  rose 
from  90^000  to  525,000,  and  their  capital  from  428,000l. 
to  5,881,000/. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  the  valuable  paper  I  am  qaot> 
ing  for  farther  evidence  on  this  su  bject  He  will  ohasrve 
the  marked  decline  in  the  amount  of  pau]>erism  in  all 
parU  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  increased 
duration  of  average  life.  These  things  do  not,  it  is 
true,  absolutely  prove  a  general  increa.se  in  material 
wellbeing,  but  they  are  at  least  wholly  inoonsistent  with 
generally  increasing  misery.  I  siiail  not  here  follow 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  his  very  instructive  examination 
of  the  proportionate  share  of  the  different  classes  in  the 
great  increase  in  national  wealth,  as  shown  on  the  one 
band  by  the  Income  tax  retnms  and  tJie  Probate  daties, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
His  conclusion  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is 
thnt,  *  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  the 
growth  of  capital  and  income-tax  income  is  really  much 
smaller  than  the  growth  of  the  money  income  of  the 
working-classes :  .  .  .  that  the  number  of  owners  of 
ppr<<»nal  prnjKTty  liable  to  probate  duty  lias  increased 
in  the  hust  fifty  years  more  than  the  inc  iease  of  ])opula- 
tion,  and  that,  on  an  aTcrage,  these  owners  are  only 
about  15  |ier  cent,  richer  than  they  were,  while  the  in- 
dividual income  of  the  working  classes  has  iuoreased 
from  50  to  100  per  cent' 

All  this  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
unch  that  is  deplorable  in  the  condition  of  the  work* 
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ing  clasaes^  especially  at  the  period  when  their  strength 
has  failed.  It  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that,  in  the 
vast  agglomerations  of  population  that  grow  up  around 
every  great  manufacture,  there  is  alwuya  to  be  found  a 
broad  tliough,  it  is  hoped,  a  diminishing  fringe  of  ab- 
ject poverty,  misery,  and  vice.  Drink,  and  vagrancy, 
and  idle  Imbits,  criminal  or  at  least  vicious  lives,  im- 
prudent marriage.^,  and  a  total  absence  among  great 
multitudes  of  all  disposition  to  save,  account  for  much. 
But  mnch  also  brings  from  causes  that  bring  with 
them  no  mom  I  blame— from  disease  and  the  incapacity 
for  work  that  follows  it ;  from  misfortunes  which  no 
human  providenee  could  have  foreseen  dissipating  in  a 
few  weAiB  the  savings  of  an  industrious  life ;  from  the 
want  of  employment  that  too  constantly  follows  great 
fluctuations  in  demand,  great  and  sudden  changes  in 
the  course  of  indnstry,  or  commerce,  or  population. 
Millions  of  human  beings  exist  in  tlie  cliief  manufactur- 
ing countries  who  would  never  have  been  called  into 
being  if  these  manufactures  had  not  been  cstalilished, 
and  in  this  vast  increase  of  population  tlieiewill  always 
be  too  manv  Runk  in  miKerv.  How  strange  it  sconis,  a 
great  writer  once  wrote,  that  the  sternest  sentence  })ro- 
nounced  on  the  traitor  of  the  Gospels  was,  that  it  had 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never  been  born  1  How 
common,  to  our  finite  wisdom,  such  a  lot  appears  to  be! 

But  though  the  field  which  lies  open  for  philanthro- 
pic eifort  and  judicious  l^sUition  is  very  laige,  the 
plain,  palpable  facts  of  English  life  are  abundantly 
sufllcient  to  prove  the  gross  and  enormous  falsehood  of 
the  estimate  which  Marx  has  given  of  the  effects  of  the 
growth  of  capital  and  tlje  increase  of  machinery  on  the 
wellbeing  of  the  labouring  poor.  The  evidence  of  all 
other  countries  agrees  with  that  of  England,  thougli  in 
no  other  are  the  phenomena  exhibited  on  so  gigantic  a 
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scale.  M.  Loroy-Beaulieu  has  dealt  with  the  Conti- 
nental aspects  of  the  question  witli  a  fnlne.^vs  and  a 
competence  that  leave  little  to  desire,  lie  shows  how, 
whenever  one  nation  obtains  »  marked  aacendenoy  in 
any  form  of  industry,  whenever  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  capital  is  attracted  to  its  development,  the 
inTariable  result  will  be  that  in  this  particular  branch 
th6  level  of  the  workmen's  wages  will  be  the  highest 
In  a  work  published  in  1881  he  eiamines  the  history  of 
working  men's  wages  and  expenditure  in  France  du- 
ring a  period  almost  exactly  coinciding  with  that  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  of  Sir  llobertGiffen 
in  England.  France,  of  all  Continentiil  oo iintries,  most 
closely  rivals  England  in  wealth,  but  her  industrial  con- 
clitioiis  are  widely  different.  She  differs  greatly  in  the 
proportion  which  agriculture  Umts  to  nianufactmiiig 
industry  ;  she  1ms  not  C'\})erieni\'d,  to  tlic  same  decree, 
the  revolution  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
which  has  taken  place  iu  England,  and  her  population 
incroases  more  slowly  than  that  of  any  other  great  Con- 
tinentel  nation.  Laroy-ficaulieu  computes  tluit  in 
forty  or  fifty  yeeis  the  cost  of  life  in  •  French  working 
mao'Ssiiunily  has  probably  increessd  tsom  85  to  33  per 
cent,  but  that  the  generality  d  wages  in  FVmnoe  have 
risen  atleast  from  80  to  100  per  oent.*  In  Paris,  where 
eapttal  Is  most  largely  agglomerated,  real  wages  rose  in 
the  6hort  period  between  1875  and  1882  from  50  to  60 
j>cr  Ci'iit.-  lk*twecu  1854  and  18T(>  the  nuniber  of 
members  of  the  Societes  de  Seconrs  Muliiel  increased 
from  315,000  to  001,000.  and  the  siim^  ifivested  in  them 
ros<»  from  ihirieen  to  ^ventv-six  nuUioiis  uf  frmncs.' 
lu  168^,  the  sums  placed  in  the  ir  reoch  saving  banks 
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are  officially  stated  to  have  amoanted  to  1,745  millions 
of  francs.  The  whole  annual  saving  of  France  is  esti* 
mated  by  the  best  statisticians  at  something  between 
one  and  a  half  and  two  milliards  of  francs — that  i%  be* 
tween  sixty  and  eighty  millions  sterling.'  * 

Taking  a  wide  sorvey  of  the  sabjecfc,  H.  Leroy- 
Beaulien  shows  by  a  vast  aconmulation  of  evidence 
that  the  steady  tendency  in  the  great  industrial  centres 
of  Europe  i6  not,  as  the  Socialists  aver,  towards  greater 
disparity,  but  towards  greiiler  equality,  of  fortune. 
The  number  of  colossal  fortunes  augments  slowly,  and 
they  bear  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  great 
aLTirregate  of  wealth.  The  fall  in  the  raf4>  of  interest ; 
the  effect  of  increased  means  of  locomotion  and  of  tele- 
graphic intercourse  in  stimuUting  competition  and  de- 
stroying trade  inequalities  springing  from  advantages 
of  sitoation  or  priority  of  knowled^ ;  the  rise  of  the 
joint-stock  company  system ;  the  special  severity  with 
which  periods  of  depression  fall  npon  the  large  for- 
tnnes»  all  tend  to  diminish  them,  or  at  least  to  retard 
their  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate  and 
small  fortunes  have  in  the  present  century  enormously 
multiplied,  and  in  all  countriets  which  are  in  the  stream 
of  iiulustriul  progress  the  wages  of  the  labourer  have 
materially  risen.* 


•  f.f  CnZ/rrttrhmf,  p.  2^7.  If 
the  reader  dc»iret  later  9Uti9tic«^ 
lie  will  find  thero  in  the  \cry 
rmsrirable  cha|vter  on  the  divi- 
sion of  fortiinew  in  FrHncc  in 
/.n  Tifrannxe  Sonahsie  of  M. 
(tuvot,  (ip.  102 '(i  M. 
Oayot  fpf^dtt  *det  SnilllioM  A% 
Wxtvx*  do  caiMoii  d*4psrfne,  det 
8  miUiardt  qu'ili)  rrprAwentent ; 
dffi  4.V)  miilion*  de  1«  caitve 
d'^|>trgne  |K>fl«le  *  i  mni  he  aUo 


Rhows  thr  <»normouii  diffniion  of 
tmall  iovcstmcntfi  in  the  na- 
tional  fundi  and  in  tlie  sharra 
of  the  French  milwayii. 

'Sop,  too,  n  rcmnrknliU'  pnn- 
naj:c  in  wliicli  Trofofsfor  Mnr- 
shmli  show*  how  the  litrong^tt 
Mnttrial  form  of  the  ame 
*  are  telllnf  on  the  side  of  the 
yvK»rer  rlaii»e«  ■»  a  wlio!<»  rvl»i- 
Uvely  to  the  richer/  and  how 
ail  Um  beet  tctU  that  csn  bo 
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To  anyone  wlio  looks  on  the  question  with  a  mind 
undistortod  by  the  8ophistri©3  of  Socialism  this  conclu- 
Bion  will  seem  very  natunil.  There  may  ha  iniu  h  that 
is  obscure,  much  that  is  inequitable,  in  the  proportion- 
ate distribution  of  profits  between  the  mannfactiuer 
and  the  labourer,  but  above  all  these  oontrorersies 
one  great  fact  is  sufficiently  apparait:  when  an  in- 
dnatiy  is  flourishing  and  growing,  all  olaaseB  connected 
with  it  will  more  or  less  benefit  by  its  proeperiiy. 
When  an  indnetiy  is  failing  and  dwindling,  all  cUusses 
connected  with  it  will  suffer.  It  is  often  said,  with 
truth,  that  the  older  political  economists  confined  their 
attention  too  much  to  the  accnmulatiou  of  wealth,  and 
did  not  suQiciently  consider  the  manner  of  its  distiibu- 
tion.  Jiut  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that,  to  the  working 
man,  the  question  of  accumulation  is  really  the  more 
important.  With  a  progressive  industry  and  abundant 
employment,  questions  of  wages  find  profits  will  easily 
adjust  themselves.  With  a  declinnig  industry  and  a 
stationary  or  increasing  population  no  possible  change 
of  distribution  will  pre?eut  all  classes  from  snffering. 

In  their  whole  treatment  of  wage^,  Marx  and  his 
school  fall  into  the  grossest  fallacies.  They  annonnce 
as  a  great  discoTeryy  that  the  labourer  is  not  paid  out 
of  capital  but  out  of  his  own  earnings,  because  he  pro- 
duces the  eqnitalent,  or  more  than  the  equivalent,  of 
his  wages  before  he  recoiTCs  thenu  This  statement  is 


appHfKl  *  indicute  that  middle*  of  Ihe  average  arlifian '  (Mar* 

flats  incomes  are   iocreaaiog  shaU's  Principita  of  Ecottomicf, 

faate?  tlmii  thote  of  th«  rich;  i.  735).   Mr.  Goaehen,  in  an 

that  the  earnings  of  artisans  arc  adiln      to  the  Statistiral  Soci- 

iocreiiumgr  fwftt'r  thHn  those  of  el v ,  in  Itw7,  oo  *The  locnraic 

the  prolessiooai  classes;  and  of  Modentte  Iocodmh*,' ba«  col* 

that  the  wagv*  of  healthy  and  leeted  much  addilkiiMl  etideiiee 

vigoious  uaskiUed  khoarert  are  in  tuppoft  of  the  ioiM  eooel»- 

IncfcaelQf  iMteroTtathanlhoae  «ion. 
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most  obviously  untrue  in  a  vast  proportion  of  indnstrial 

employments.  The  labourer  who  is  emplojed  in  laying 
down  a  railway,  or  building  a  house  or  a  ship,  or  con- 
structing a  machine,  or  preparing  a  Held  for  the  liar- 
Ycst  of  the  ensuing  year,  or  contributing  his  purl  m  the 
beginning  of  any  one  of  the  count  less  enterprises  which 
only  produce  profit  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future,  is 
certainly  paid  from  <  apitul,  and  not  out  of  what  he  has 
lumself  produced.  His  work  may  or  may  not  hereafter 
produce  its  equiralent,  but  it  has  not  done  so  yet.  If 
capital  is  not  there  to  pay  him,  his  labour  will  never 
be  required.  It  is  tme  that  the  work  of  a  miner  who 
fiieee  dailjr  ft  given  amonni  of  oool,  or  of  the  factory 
Uibonrer  who  turns  out  daily  a  giTen  number  of  manu- 
fiictured  commodities^  rests  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis ;  but  it  Is  not  less  true  that  the  mine  would  never 
hare  been  opened,  that  the  factory  would  never  hare 
been  built,  if  capitiil  had  not  been  there  to  do  it,  and 
to  provide  the  costly  machinery  on  which  the  whole  of 
the  labour  dejXfnds.  Nor  is  this  a  complete  statement 
of  the  case.  The  commodities  wliich  the  workman  has 
]iro<iuced  can  pay  no  wages  as  long  as  they  are  unsold. 
It  is  the  error  of  Marx  and  bis  school  that  they  treat 
the  question  of  wages  as  if  it  depended  only  on  two 
parties— the  manufacturer  and  the  hibourer.  A  third 
party— the  consumer— must  come  upon  the  8cene»  and 
wsfss,  profits,  and  employment  will  alike  fluctuate  ac- 
cording to  his  demand. 

Few  things  In  modem  industrial  life  are  more  won- 
derful than  that  parts  of  EngUind  with  no  great  natural 
advantages  have  become  the  cmporia  from  which  the 
most  distant  countries  are  provided  with  ariities  made 
out  of  cotton  grown  in  the  far-off  plantations  of  Ame- 
rica and  Indiii.  Thej^  hives  of  prosperous  industry  are 
juitiy  regarded  as  among  the  most  marvelious  menu* 
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meats  o£  skilful  and  well-directe<l  labour.  Yet,  if  we 
look  to  their  origin*  the  fructifying  influence  of  capital 
is  at  once  seen.  A  few  men  found  themselves  in  poe* 
aewion  of  snperflnous  wealth.  They  might  have  spent 
it  in  gambling  or  dissi{)ation.  They  might  hare  simply 
hoarded  it,  doing  neither  good  nor  harm  to  their 
neighbours.  They  might  have  inrested  it  in  the  funds 
of  a  foreign  nation^  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
wasted  in  some  pernicious  war.  Instead  of  this  they 
combined  together.  They  brought  over  cotton  across 
the  ocean,  they  laid  down  railways,  they  established 
factories,  they  founded  a  great  industry.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  praise  them  us  if  they  had  acted  from  philan- 
thropic motives,  and  not  througii  a  regard  to  their  own 
interests;  but  it  is  a  t^imple  truth  that  all  the  wealth 
that  has  been  created,  nil  tfie  industry  that  is  sup- 
ported, all  the  happy  families  tliat  exist  in  that  spot, 
may  be  traced  to  their  action  as  the  flower  to  the  seed. 
And  if  some  vicissitude  of  opinion  or  atfairs  leads  the 
capitalist  to  beliefe  that  his  capital  has  become  inse- 
cure ;  if  he  makes  it  his  object  to  contract  instead  of 
to  expand  his  businesi»  and  to  draw  his  money  as  much 
as  possible  from  it»  all  this  industry  will  gradually 
wither,  wages  and  profits  will  sink,  and  the  number  of 
the  unemployed  will  increase,  until  population,  find- 
ing no  sutlic'icut  means  of  subsistence,  Uas  ebl>ed  away. 

Capital,  indeed,  which  is  denounced  as  the  special 
enemy  of  the  working  man,  is  mainly  that  i)nrtioii  of 
wealth  wbicl)  is  diverted  from  wasteful  and  unprofi- 
table expenditure  to  those  j)rotluctive  forms  which  give 
him  permanent  employment.  The  mediaeval  fallacy 
that  money  is  not  a  productive  thing,  and  tliat  interest 
is  therefore  an  extortion^  might  have  been  8np|)osed  a 
few  years  ago  to  have  been  sufficiently  exploded.  As 
Bentham  loiig  since  saidt  if  a  man  expends  a  sum  of 
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inoiioy  in  the  piirciiase  of  a  bull  of  a  heifer,  and  if 
tm  the  result  he  finds  himself  in  a  few  years  the  posses- 
sor of  a  herd  of  cattle,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  hia 
mouey  has  been  '  unprodnctiTe.'  If  he  expends  it  in 
stocking  his  lake  with  salmon  or  Iiis  woods  with  some 
Taliiable  wild  animal  which  needs  no  human  care,  this 
increased  value  may  be  created  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  human  labour.  The  wine  in  a  rich  man's 
cellar,  the  trees  upon  his  mountains,  the  works  of  art 
in  his  gallery,  will  often  acquire  a  vastly  enhanced 
value  by  simple  efflux  of  time.  Usually,  however, 
capitiil  and  labour  are  indissolubly  united  in  the  crea- 
tion of  M  ealLh,  and  in  all  the  larger  indubUies  each  is 
indispensable  to  the  other.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
it  is  not  the  steam-engine,  but  the  steam,  that  propels 
the  train  bo  swiftly  over  the  land  :  but  the  statement 
would  be  a  very  misleading  one  if  it  were  not  added 
that  the  steam  would  be  as  powerless  without  the 
engine  as  the  engine  without  the  steam.  If  a  man  by 
the  possession  of  a  snm  of  money  is  able  to  start  a  busi- 
ness which  gives  a  profit  of  8  or  10  per  cent.,  and  if  he 
borrows  this  sum  at  4  or  5  per  cent.,  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  transaction  is  a  legitimate  one,  and  beneficial 
to  both  parties  ?  If  a  woricman  is  able  to  produce  by 
the  aid  of  a  machine  100,  or  perhaps  1,000,  times  an 
much  a^  he  could  jiroduce  by  his  unassisted  hands,  jo 
it  unnatural  that  some  part  of  the  prolit  bluMihl  go  to 
the  capitalist  wlio  has  Rupplied  the  maeljine,  or  to  the 
inventor  who  cotk  <  ived  it  ?  The  greitt  evil  of  the 
ca])itnlist  system,  the  S(>(  ialipU  say,  is  that  the  work- 
man 18  more  and  more  unable  to  purchase  by  his  earn- 
ings the  result  of  his  own  labour.  The  answer  is*  that 
by  his  nnassisted  labour  he  could  barely  have  produced 
the  means  of  living,  while  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
bis  powers  of  production  are  incalculably  multiplied. 
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Commerce,  according  to  Marx,  can  prodooe  no  surplus 
value,  for  the  kbuur-tiiiie  spent  on  what  is  exchanged 
remains  unaltered.  But  if  Newcastle  coa.1  which  is 
worth  1,000/.  at  the  jiit's  mouth  is  exchanged  for  Bra- 
zilian coffee  which  co^ts  1,000/.  on  the  plantation,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  coaiowner  and  the  cofTee-planter 
have  gained  nothing  by  a  transaction  which  gives  each 
of  them  u  rare  and  valuable  commodity,  instead  of  one 
which  was  cheap  and  redundant  ?  Oaa  any  statement 
be  more  palpably  autnie  tlian  that  equal  quantities  of 
labour  prodaoe  equal  values — ^the  labour  ol  Kaphael, 
and  the  labour  of  a  signboard  painter;  the  labour 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  some  rue  and 
delicate  instrument^  and  that  which  is  employed  in 
carrying  bricks  or  sweeping  roads ;  the  labour  which 
taies  the  highest  tiiculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
labour  of  a  plodding  fool ;  the  labour  which  involves 
grave  danger  to  the  labourer,  iuid  the  labour  which 
aaks  nothing  but  patience  and  brute  strength  ? 

Another  great  fallacy  wliich  pervades  the  teaching 
of  Marx  and  of  his  9(?hool  is  to  ix'  found  in  their  enor- 
mous exaggeration  of  tiie  ptx)|>ortion  of  the  produce  of 
labour  which,  in  every  manufacturing  industry,  falls 
to  the  share  ol  the  capitalist.*  If  their  estimate  was  a 
just  one,  every  manufiM^ture  which  employs  mnch  la- 
bour would  prove  lucrative,  and  erery  addition  of 
salaried  labour  would  laiigely  increase  profit  It  is  one 
of  the  most  patent  of  facts  tliat  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  employera  of  labour 
end  in  bankruptcy.  If  the  profits  of  capital,  as  dis> 
tingnislied  from  labour,  were  what  Socialists  represent 
them,  co-opemtire  working-mou's  associations  would 
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speedily  moUiply,  for,  by  placing  labonr  and  capital  in 
the  lame  hands,  Uiey  wonid  almoai  inevitably  saooeed* 
Tha  oo-operatiTe  moTemant  has,  no  doobt,  lai^y  ax- 
tandad,  and  it  is  ona  of  tfaa  most  hopeful  signs  of  tha 
indnstrial  fdtnYO.  Bat  can  any  one  who  has  followed 
its  history,  who  has  ohserred  the  great  mnltitude  of 
these  societies  that  have  totally  failed,  and  has  com- 
puted the  gains  of  those  which  have  succeeded,  con- 
clude that  tJioir  success  has  been  on  such  a  suile  ixs  to 
sliow  that  thor^e  who  participate  in  them  gain  far  more 
than  s;ihiried  labourers  ?  Perhaps  their  greatest  eco- 
noniical  superiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  le^ened  pro- 
bability of  wasteful  strikes. 

There  are  two  elements  which,  in  estimating  tha 
capitalist  system,  Marx  and  his  followers  systematically 
ignore.  One  is  the  many  risks  that  attend  induatrisl 
enterprise.  These  risks  depend  not  merely  on  the  mia- 
eondnct  or  mistakes  of  those  who  conduct  them,  bnt 
also  on  caosea  over  which  they  haTO  no  possible  oontroK 
Fiunines,  wars,  changes  of  feshion  and  demand,  new 
inventions,  injudicious  legislation,  commercial  crises, 
sudden  siispensions,  or  displiicements,  or  expaTisions  of 
other  inHnstrioa,  continually  ruin  the  best-con ceive<l 
ni\i\  l>cst-<jr;r3iTUK<Mi  enterpripes.  If  wealth  and  earning 
are  oft^  n  ^Teatiy  enhanced,  they  are  perhaps  quite  aa 
often  fatally  depreciated  by  surrounding  circamstanoes, 
and  ns  many  fortnnea  are  lost  as  gained  through  cansea 
wliich  the  owner  could  neither  influence  nor  foresee. 
Too  often»  also,  it  is  the  very  men  who  hare  deserved 
best  of  the  commnnitj  who  suffer.  How  often  does  aa 
original  inventor  And  his  grsat  idea  appropriated  by 
another  who,  by  derising  some  improfement  in  detail, 
same  simpliflcation  and  economy  of  meohanism.  Is  able 
to  drive  him  ruined  from  the  field  ?  What  can  be  more 
melaucholj  than  the  history  of  many  induetrial  eater* 
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prises  that  have  proved  ultimatel}'  most  auocesaful  and 
m<Mt  beneficial  to  the  world  ?  The  original  company 
foresaw  the  ultimate  advantage ;  they  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  enterprise,  and  bore  the  coat.  But  profits 
dereloped  more  slowly  than  they  expected,  nnforeseen 
obstacles  arose,  the  expenses  exceeded  the  fliat  estimate, 
and  before  long  the  company  was  overwhelmed  and 
ruined.  Other  men,  who  liad  no  part  in  the  work,  then 
came  in.  They  Lougiit  up  the  works  at  a  fractiun 
their  original  coat  and  real  value,  and  they  soon  reaped 
a  vast  hfirvest  froiti  their  purcluisc. 

Risks  of  the  most  miiUifarious  kinds,  indeed,  sur- 
round industrial  enterprises,  and  the  path  of  progress 
is  abundantly  strewn  with  wrecks.  It  is  the  habit  of 
Marx  and  his  followers  to  concentrate  attention  wholly 
on  the  few  instances  of  great  gain ;  to  represent  them 
as  dne  to  the  robbery  of  the  workman  by  his  employer, 
and  altogether  to  ignore  the  plain  fact  tiiat  great  ooca- 
atonal  gains  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  great 
risks.  No  one  would  incur  the  one  who  liod  not  at 
least  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  other.  They  at  the 
same  time  systematicjilly  depreciate  or  neglect  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  industry.  They  write  as  if  all 
wealth  were  produced  by  mere  manual  labour,  and  as  if 
the  men  who  organised  and  directed  it  had  no  part  in 
the  matter,  except  that  of  appropriating  its  fruits.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  refuse  to  Napoleon  and  Moltke 
all  share  in  tiie  victories  of  Austerlits  and  Sedan, 
ascribing  the  whole  merit  to  the  privates  who  fought 
in  the  ranks. 

In  truth,  the  part  which  has  been  played  by  the  great 
captains  of  industry  in  the  wealth  formation  of  the 
world  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  aud,  in  most  casti**, 
the  fiuccesH  or  failure  of  an  important  industrial  enter- 
yrm  will  be  louud  to  depend      more  on  iU  organisa- 
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tion  and  its  administratiou  than  on  auy  difference  in 
the  quality  of  its  labour.   The  man  who  dieoofen 

among  a  tiiousand  possible  paths  of  iudustry  that  which 
is  really  profitable  ;  who  possescscs  in  a  high  degree 
j)ro!iiptitii(Je  and  tact  iu  seiziug'  oppoi  Luui lies  and  fore- 
seeing change  ;  wlio  meets  most  successfully  a  popular 
tast^  or  supplies  most  efficiently  a  widespread  want; 
who  invents  a  new  machiue,  or  a  new  medicine,  or  a 
new  oomfort  or  conTenienoe ;  who  diaooTers  and  opena 
out  a  new  field  of  commerce  ;  who  enlarges  the  honnda 
of  fniitfni  knowledge ;  who  paints,  among  a  thonsand 
pietnres,  the  one  that  fiuKsinates  the  world ;  who  wiites, 
amid  a  thonsand  books,  the  one  which  finds  a  mnlti- 
tode  of  leaden,  is  snrely  a  fiur  greater  wealth-producer 
than  the  arerage  labourer  who  is  toiling  with  his 
hands.  It  is  by  such  men  that,  in  modern  times,  great 
fortunes  are  most  frequently  made,  and  the  skill  that 
determines  the  wise  application  of  manual  labour  is  as 
muc!]  needed  as  the  labour  iteelf. 

The  delu&ion  that  all  wealth  ia  the  creation  of  ma- 
noal  labour  may  be  supported  by  great  names,  bnt  it  is 
one  of  thoee  which  a  careful  analysis  most  conclnsively 
diqirores.  The  true  sources  of  wealth  are  to  be  found 
in  all  those  conditions  which  are  essential  to  its  pro> 
dnctl<m,  and  in  the  great  and  complex  industries  of 
modem  life  these  conditions  are  often  very  numerous. 
The  Duke  of  Arg}ll,  in  a  \)ook  which  is  a  valuable 
coTitnbutid!)  to  ecnnoinieal  science,  has  examined  this 
subject  witJi  nuich  fulness,  nn:iiyijiiig  iu  ma?iv  j);irticu- 
lar  instance^^  tlie  ek  nu  ntvs  which  contributed,  in  addi- 
tion to  manual  labour,  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
There  is  the  conceiving  mind  that  devised  the  enter- 
prise. There  is  the  capital! ,  without  which  it  never 
could  have  been  started.  There  is  the  administratife 
and  oifsnising  talent  that  reodan  UMmnal  labour 
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really  eiRoient  There  is  the  inventiTe  skill  which  is 
embodied  in  the  machinery,  withont  which  the  enter* 
priae  would  haTO  been  impoesible.  There  ib  the  de- 
rnand^  without  which  it  coold  neyer  haye  been  profit 

able  ;  aud  it  is  no  paradox  to  place  in  the  same  category 
the  politicul,  adininigtrative,  and  military  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  that  security  of  industry,  pro- 
perty, and  credit  on  which  all  g^reat  works  ultimately 
depend.  AJl  tliese  eleiueuta  enter  into  the  prod  action 
of  wealth,  and  some  of  them  to  an  extraordinary  ex* 
tent.  The  Duke  has  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  ae- 
serts  that  '  the  single  brain  of  James  Watt  mm,  and 
still  is,  the  biggeat  wage-fond  that  has  erer  arisen  in 
the  world/ ' 

Coniidemtions  of  this  kind  are  wholly  neglected  by 
Man.   The  groaa  eophisms  and  the  enormons  exagge-  * 

rations  he  has  diffused  would  probably  have  had  little 
importance  if  they  had  not  been  found  useful  to  disguise 
the  naked  dishonesty  of  desi^s  for  the  spoliation  of 
realised  and  inherite<i  pro|)erty  which  have  found  sup- 
]>ortors  in  many  lands.  In  Germany  especially,  the 
progress  of  the  Socialist  party  has  excited  great  alarm. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  each  snoceeding  Imperial 
election  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  Socialist  votes  and  Socialiit 
members.  In  1871»  two  members  of  the  party  only 
were  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  and  the  number  <rf 
Social  Democrat  Totes  were  194»855.  In  1808,  forty- 
four  members  were  elected,  and  1,786,738  rotes  were 
given  to  the  party.  In  nearly  every  importiint  town  in 
tlio  empire  the  Socialist  vote  within  the  laat  twenty 
years  has  vastly  increased,  and  in  Berlin  it^ielf  the  party 
iuoceeded,  in  1893,  in  returning  live  members.  Among 
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the  maay  political  groups  in  the  Reichstag,  it  is  now 
the  largest  It  is  said  to  possess  in  Oennany,  be- 
sides many  minor  publicationsy  thirty-one  daily  and 
forty-one  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers ;  and  in 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Bavaria,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.* 

In  France,  Socialism  was  much  thrown  back  by  the 
events  of  1848,  and  in  the  vast  mass  of  peasant  jiroprie- 
tor??,  imbued  with  the  strongest  sense  of  private  pro- 
perty, it  encounters  the  most  formidable  of  obstacles. 
Some  revival  of  the  sooialistic  spirit  appeared  in  the 
last  days  of  the  £mpire ;  bnt  it  was  far  from  adopting 
the  extravagant  form  it  was  assuming  in  Gennany.  In 
the  congress  of  the  International  which  met  at  Bade 
in  1869  a  resolution  that  it  was '  necessary  that  the 
soil  should  be  made  collective  property '  was  carried  in 
an  assembly  of  seventy-six  delegates.  Fifty-eight  votes 
supported  it,  eight  votes  opposed  it,  and  ten  delegates 
absuiined  from  voting.  Of  the  eight  minority  votes, 
sr^von  were  French  ;  of  the  ten  absentees,  six  were 
Freucli ;  and  out  of  the  fifteen  delegates  from  Paris, 
four  only  sup]>orted  the  resolution,  while  the  remainder 
either  opposed  it  or  abstained.'  During  the  insnrrecti<m 
of  the  Commune  the  Socialist  element,  as  we  have  seen, 
bore  a  prominent  part»  and  nearly  all  the  more  active 
Socialists  in  Fmnce  were  implicated  in  the  movement 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Commune  many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  many  more  driven  into  exile  ;  and  stringent 
repressive  legislation,  folly  supported  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  threw  great  obstacles  iu  the 
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path  of  socialistic  agitation.  It  reviTed,  however, 
about  187C,  and  was  iiiiich  strengthened  by  the  succes- 
sive amnesties  winch  brought  back  to  France  the  more 
malignant  spirits  of  the  Commune.  Socialism  was 
chiefly  piopagiiUd  in  the  form  of  newspapers,  and 
chietiy  under  the  influence  of  Jules  Guesde  Hnd  of  a 
newspaper  called  the  '  Egalite.'  His  doctrine  was  es- 
sentially that  of  Mmx,  and  he  desired  that  all  land,  all 
capital,  all  means  of  locomotion,  should  be  taken  by  the 
State,  thns  reducing  the  whole  commamtj  into  State 
fanoUonaries  working  at  State  orders  and  reoeiTing 
State  wages. 

^  The  OoUectivists,'  however,  as  they  were  generally 
called,  did  not  at  once  or  completely  dominate  among 
the  French  SocialibLs.  The  certain  opposition  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  threw  a  shadow  on  the  movement ; 
and,  according  to  some  of  the  l)e.st  judges,  CollectiTism, 
with  lis  complete  absorption  of  individual  interests  and 
ambitions  in  tiie  ruling  State  is  a  form  of  revolution 
which  is  exceedingly  uncongenial  to  the  ambitions, 
highly  independent,  and  intelligent  Paris  workman. 
Good  workmen  seldom  like  a  system  which,  as  it  is 
truly  said,  implies  *  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings,' 
and  which,  by  destroying  all  competition,  closes  the 
path  of  advancement  against  superior  capacity  and  su- 
)ierior  industry.  There  are  no  better  workmen  than 
the  French,  and  none  in  whom  individual  qualities  are 
nu)ic  stroH/Tly  marked.  At  a  French  working-men's 
congress  which  was  held  at  Lyons  in  1878,  the  Col- 
lectivist  programme  was  for  tlie  first  time  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  form  of  a  resolution  tliat  all  land  and 
instruments  of  work  should  be  collective  property ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The  remedies 
for  industrial  troubles  which  the  French  working* 
class  leaders  at  this  time  chiefly  adTocated  were  of  a 
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much  more  moderate  description.    They  desired  a 

fuller  recognition  of  the  syndicates,  or  trades  onions ; 
an  extension  of  co-operative  societies  6upi)oi  ted  na- 
tional credit ;  provision  for  insuring  agaiiiisL  accidents 
and  providing  for  the  incapacity  that  follows  disease 
or  old  n^c  ;  shortened  liours  of  work  ;  a  fuller  regula- 
tion of  factory  work,  and  especially  of  the  work  of 
women  and  children.'  Most  of  these  demands  pointed 
to  real  defects  in  French  industrial  legislation.  Profit- 
sharing  industries  haye  been  peculiarly  papular  in 
France^  and,  with  the  excellent  business  qualities  of 
the  French  working  man,  they  have  attained  a  large 
measure  of  success.  They  are  said  to  be  far  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  country,  and  especially 
during  the  last  few  years  they  have  advanced  with  groat 
raj)i  iity.  At  least  forty  firms,  some  of  them  of  great 
magnitude  and  iuiporUiuce,  iiave  adopted  this  system.* 
The  contagion,  however,  of  German  Socialism  has  of 
late  years  spread  widely  into  France.  It  became  the 
custom  to  hold  nnniversaiy  banquets  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  the  Commune»  and  it  was  noticed  that  at 
these  banquets  a  strong  socialistic  spirit  was  apparent.* 
A  few  trade  syndicates  adopted  the  riews  of  Onesde^ 
and  during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1878  that 
party  assnmed  a  considerable  prominence.  In  a  clan- 
destine congress  they  met  the  working-men  representa- 
tives from  other  countries,  and.  though  they  represerite<i 
only  n  small  ]>ortion  of  the  French  workmen,  they 
claimed  to  be  the  rejireseiitati ve^  of  the  whole.  Their 
first  great  success,  however^  was  in  the  Congress  of 
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Maraeilles  iu  October^  1879^  when  the  party  of  Gueade 
SQOoeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete aaoendenoj,  carrying 
the  programme  of  CoUectivism  by  scventy-tiiree  Totea 
to  twenlrf-aeTen^  and  organising  a  Sooialiet  movement 
oyer  the  whole  of  France.^ 

The  programme  which  was  carried  at  this  congress 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  np  in  London,  principally 
by  Marx  ;  it  was  afterwards  ratified  by  congresses  at 
Havre  and  Paris,  and  it  givtis  a  very  full  summary  of 
the  aims  and  (^pinions  of  the  most  important  body  of 
the  French  Socialists.  It  states  lliat  their  ultimate 
object  is  to  place  tlie  producer  in  possession  of  all  the 
means  of  production — land,  manufactures^  ships,  banks, 
credit^  Ac. — and  that,  as  it  is  impoesi|ile  to  divide  these 
things  among  the  individoals,  they  must  be  held  in  a 
oollcctive  form.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
revolationary  action  of  the  pxodnctngy  or  proletariat 
class,  organised  as  a  distinct  political  party,  and  snbor- 
dinating  all  other  ends  to  its  accomplishment  The 
French  Socialist  workmen  must  make  nse  of  all  the 
weapons  at  tlieir  disposal,  and  especially  of  universal 
suflfnige,  in  order  to  effect  the  political  and  economical 
expropriation  of  the  capitalist  class  and  the  collective 
ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production.  With  a 
constant  view  to  this  end,  and  with  the  purjiose  of  or- 
ganising and  strengthening  themselves  for  the  strug- 
gle, they  are  directed  to  take  an  active  part  in  every 
election^  and  to  demand  the  immediate  realisation  of 
the  following  objects. 

The  political  part  is  put  fint  It  comprises  the 
abolition  of  all  Uws  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  tlie  liberty  of  French  workmen  to  associate  among 
thembelvea  and  with  the  workmen  of  other  conntries; 
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of  $11  articles  in  the  Code  whicii  place  the  workman  in 
any  way  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  master,  or  the 
woman  to  the  man. 
They  most  demand,  also,  the  suppression  of  the 

Budget  of  Public  Worship ;  the  confiscation  of  all 
property  belonging  to  religioua  cor])or;ilioiis,  including 
all  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  belonging 
to  thoni  ;  the  suppression  of  the  national  debt ;  the 
aboil Lion  of  ]>ermanent  armies,  and  the  arming  of 
tiie  whole  people ;  and,  finally,  the  complete  riglit 
of  the  commune  to  administer  its  own  affairs  and  to 
control  the  police. 

The  economical  demands  follow.  These  comprise  a 
legal  day  of  repose  in  every  seven ;  the  rsdnctiob  by 
law  of  the  hoars  of  work  for  adults  to  eight  hours,  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  in  factories  of  children 
under  fourteen,  and  the  limitation  of  the  work  hours 
of  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  ;  a  right  of  in- 
sjiection  and  protection,  to  be  exercised  by  trade  unions 
over  a|>}>rcntices  ;  a  legal  inininuiin  of  vvagea,  to  be 
fixed  by  lavNcverv  year,  hy  n  work in<2:-('liis< commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  local  prices  of  articles  of  food  ; 
a  law  forbidding  employers  to  employ  foreign  workmen 
at  a  lower  salary  thim  French  workmen ;  equality  of 
salary  for  equal  work  between  men  and  women ;  scien- 
tific and  professional  edueation  for  all  children  at  the 
cost  of  the  State ;  State  provision  for  the  old  and  the 
infirm;  the  complete  eidusion  of  employers  from 
the  administration  of  all  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  clasaes ;  the  obligation  of  employers  to 
indemnify  their  workmen  for  all  accidents  that  lake 
place  in  their  service  ;  tlie  right  of  the  workers  u»  have 
a  controlling  voice  in  all  the  regu  bit  ions  of  a  factory  ; 
and  a  law  prohibiting  employers  from  imposing  fines 
or  withholding  salaiiesirom  workmen  as  a  punishment. 
VOL.  II.  a 
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With  these  measures,  oihers  of  a  still  more  sweeping 
kind  were  denmiHied.  All  contracts  must  be  cancelled 
in  virtue  of  which  banks,  mines,  railways,  and  other 
things  which,  uccording  to  tlio  Socialist  doctrmo, 
should  be  public  property,  had  l)econio  private  pro- 
perty; the  mauagement  of  all  State  works  shouid  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  tlio  workmen  who  work  in  them  ; 
all  indirect  taxes  should  be  abolished,  and  all  direot 
taxation  concentrated  in  one  prognaBive  tax,  falling  on 
revenues  which  exceed  3»000  francs ;  all  inheritraces 
in  the  collateral  line  shonld  be  forbidden^  as  well  as  all 
inheritances  in  the  direct  line  which  exceeded  20,0(X> 
francs,  or  800/.' 

This  programme  is  perliaps  the  best  authoritative 
statement  of  the  doctruies  of  the  French  Socialist 
Bcliool.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  its  leading  views,  it  is 
identical  with  German  Socinlisni.  It  is  also  obvious 
that,  while  some  of  the  minor  demands  of  the  party 
are  rational  and  moderate*  the  scheme  as  a  whole  aims 
at  a  qM)liation  of  property*  a  rsTolution  and  sabyereion 
of  the  whole  existing  framework  of  dTilised  society 
more  complete  and  radical  than  any  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  French  SocialistSy  it  is  trae»  speedily 
broke  into  a  number  of  hostile  sects,  chi^y,  as  it 
would  seem,  due  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  different 
1  callers  ajid  dillereiit  new8paj)er8,  but  embodying  some 
faint  and  ill-<lefined  difTerenees  of  doctrine  or  tendency. 
The  Anarchists  followed  uiaiuly  the  ideas  of  Bakunin, 
and  disdai[)ed  all  methods  other  than  violence  for  ob- 
taining their  ends.  The  Blanquists  took  for  their 
motto  the  phrase,  '  Ni  Dieu  ni  Maitre ' ;  bnty  while 
advocating  complete  social  revolution,  th^  appear  to 
have  cared  more  for  its  political  than  its  economical 
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aspects^  and  were  not  altogether  averse  to  allianoeB 
with  other  jmrties.  The  ^  Possibiliates '  revolted  against 
the  personid  anthority  exercised  by  Gnesde^  set  up  a 
rival  administration^  were  inclined  to  postpone  some 

of  the  demands  of  the  programme  of  Guesde  as  for 
the  present  impracticable,  and  revived  the  demand  of 
Louis  lilniic  for  co-operative  and  municipal  industries. 
But  the  real  difFereneeR  between  tlie  proerrninmes  put 
out  by  tlie  difTercnt  suctions  were  extremely  small,  and 
on  the  whole  the  doctrine  of  Marx  clearly  dominated* 
In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  its  divisions 
the  organs  of  the  party  considerably  mnltiplied,  and 
they  possess  an  elalx>rate  review,  called  the  '  Bevne  So- 
daliste/  which  was  founded  by  Halon. 

It  is  difficalt  for  any  one,  and  especially  for  a  stran* 
ger,  to  form  a  confident  opinion  about  the  extent  to 
which  Socialism  has  penetrated  into  French  thought. 
The  artisan  class,  among  whom  it  is  most  rife,  form 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  French  nation,  and  it 
would  be  piTORsly  unjust  to  8U})pose  that  they  liave 
generally  adopted  the  Socialist  creed.  A  large  section 
of  them  have  openly  repudiated  the  CkiUectivist  doc- 
trine,' and  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Socialist  victories  in  working-men's 
congressesL  Experience  shows  how  often  an  active  and 
resolute  minority  has  succeeded  in  dominating,  in  such 
assemblies,  over  a  timid  and  apathetic  majority,  and 
how  easily  men  can  be  induced  to  vote  for  extreme  and 
dangerous  courses,  which  they  do  not  really  desire,  as 
a  mere  weapon  of  offence,  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  these  measures  ]>eing  carried  into  effect.  Much,  too, 
whicli  proes  by  the  name  of  Socialism  is  a  very  different 

thing  from  the  doctrine  of  Marx,  and  indicates  little 
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more  than  a  sentinioiital  leaning  towards  State  inter- 
ference and  State  phihiuthropy.  It  is  probable  that 
maltitadea  who  have  given  their  adhesion  to  the  revo- 
lationary  programmes  aie,  really,  only  Beriooflly  inte- 
rested in  the  minor  and  snbeidiary  qneetions  involved 
in  them. 

In  spite  of  the  many  political  rerolntions  it  has  ez- 
perienoed,  France  is  not  a  coantry  well  adapted  for 
revolntionary  Socialism.  The  dear,  simple,  sharply 
defined  titles  of  property  that  are  alone  recognised  by 

Frencli  law  are  ]»robably  less  liable  to  indirect  aibicks 
than  the  more  confused,  blended,  and  complex  forms, 
growing  out  of  long  prescription  and  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  that  still  linger  largely  in  England.  The 
great  division,  not  only  of  tlie  soil,  but  also  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  of  the  municipal  debt,  and  even  of  the 
aharssof  the  railways,  strengthens  property,  and  throws 
enormous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Socialist  agitation. 
Probably  in  no  other  country  are  these  forms  of  invest- 
ment so  widely  diflosed  through  all  ctassss  of  society ; 
and  the  equal  diTision  of  property  under  the  Code  Na- 
poleon between  the  diflSerent  members  of  the  family 
both  intensifies  and  widens  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
heredity.  No  nation  in  the  world  is  more  industrious 
and  more  living  ;  and  when  industry  and  parsimony 
prevail,  the  sense  of  private  property  is  always  very 
strong.  It  is  a  certxiin  and  a  significant  fact  that  the 
growing  political  power  of  a  sect  wliich  preaches,  among 
Other  things,  the  repudiation  of  all  national  debts,  in 
the  most  indebted  country  in  the  world,  has  not  yet 
•0  seriously  alarmed  the  holders  of  that  debt  as  to  af- 
fect the  national  credit  There  exists,  I  believe,  at 
the  bottom  of  most  French  minds  a  conviction  that 
the  power  of  the  small  owners  of  property  in  Fhmce  is 
irresistible,  and  that,  if  Socialism  ever  rises  to  a  point 
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which  seriously  endaDgers  their  interests,  they  will  be 
mble  to  crash  it  by  overthrowing  the  form  of  Govern* 
meni  under  which  it  has  acqfuired  its  power, 

8tilU  the  growth  of  revolationary  Socialihn  in  France 
is  great  and  incontestable.  Until  ahoat  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Socialists  had  scarcely  any  importance  in  the  exist- 
ing Republic.  Fur  some  time  they  had,  I  believe,  only 
a  single  avowed  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, though  the  Extreme  Left  sometimes  coquetted 
uith  their  views.  Before  1884,  however,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  six  iiundred  syndicates  or 
groups  of  Socialists  in  France,^  and  since  then  their 
increase  has  been  very  great.  In  the  election  of  1893, 
the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  rose  at  a  bound  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty-three ;  and  it  is  compnted  that  the  pftrty 
received  six  and  a  half  times  as  many  votes  as  in  the 
election  of  1889.  Socialists  are  very  powerfal,  if  not 
absolutely  dominating,  in  the  Municipality  of  Paris. 
They  are  scarcely  less  powerful  at  Lyons,  and  they 
may  be  found  in  greater  or  smaller  proj^oi  tions  in  the 
municipalities  of  nearly  all  the  principal  touiis  in 
France.'  The  di.sintegnition  of  Parliaments  into  small 
groups  has  greatly  strengthened  their  influence,  and 
they  liave  been  assisted  by  the  extraordinary  weakness 
and  instability  of  the  Governments  of  the  Repablic; 
by  the  destruction,  in  large  bodies  of  Frenchmen,  of 
all  positive  religions  beliefs ;  by  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  national  debt,  and  by  a  long  period  of  seveie 
commercial  and  agricultural  depression.  In  many  cases 
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the  movement  has  been  allied  with  the  glorification  of 
regicide,  (lyiianiite,  and  other  forme  of  political  a^rsas- 
eiiiation,  and  the  Cnnimune  is  very  habitually  held  up 
to  admiration  as  the  best  recent  efflorescence  of  their 
principles.^  Of  late  years  extravagances*  of  language 
are  laid  to  have  diminished,  and  the  main  object  of 
the  party  has  been,  if  possible^  to  seduce  the  peaaant- 

Eraprietora.  The  task  is  a  difficult  and,  it  is  to  be 
oped,  an  impossible  one*  bat  the  Socialists  hare  one 
advantage.  The  immense  majority  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors hare  snnk  deeply  in  debt,  and  long-continued 
agricultural  depression  huB  greatly  niigmvated  their 
difficulties.  AV'hen  frugal  and  indnfltrious  men  liiid 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  undeserved  ruin,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  minds  should  be  open  to  revo- 
lutionary ideas,  and  the  Socialists  promise  that,  in  a 
Socialist  State,  the  debts  of  the  peasant  proprietors 
will  1)0  cancelled. 

One  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  French  GollectiTist 
party  is  H.  Gabriel  Deville.  He  published  in  1883  a 
BVench  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Man  on  capital, 
and  he  prefaced  it  by  a  highly  instmctifo  introduction, 
explaining  with  great  fulness  and  candour  the  nature 
of  '  Scientific  S^x^ialism  '  and  the  hopes  and  tho  policy 
of  his  party.  He  yi)oak8  with  much  disdain  of  the  Uto- 
pianism  of  tlie  early  Socialists,  and  the  cold,  measured, 
rea^onin?  virulcn<'e  of  his  own  style  contrrsts  remark- 
ably with  the  effusive  sentimentality  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  his  contemporaries.  Deyille  declares  that  the  first 
object  of  his  party  is  the  total  orerthrow  of  every  class 
outside  that  of  the  wage-eamera ;  that  for  this  purpose 
the  proletariat  must  keep  themsekes  rigidly  separate 
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from  every  other  class,  and  tliat  tliey  must  treat  all 
political  and  patriotic  interests  as  iusiguificant,  except 
as  far  as  they  aid  them  in  the  war  of  classes.  Force 
alone  can  effect  the  Revolution ;  the  occasion  for  its 
Sttooessf  al  exercise  will  arise  in  the  inevitable  political 
and  economical  troubles  thai  are  manifestly  impending 
over  Bnrope ;  and  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
the  proletariat  most  make  use  of  all  the  means  of  de> 
stmction  which  modern  science  can  furnish.'  There 
are  traitors  in  the  Socialist  camp,  who  would  simply 
place  the  great  industries  in  tlie  hands  of  existing  Oo- 
vernjments.  as  railways  and  telegraphs  already  are  in 
many  con  utiles,  and  who  would  eiHourage  and  endow 
working-men's  co-operative  societies,  or  extend  the 
system  of  profit-sharing  between  workmen  and  their 
emplo3'er8.  All  these  schemes  are  delusive.  Co-opera- 
tive societies  would  compete  with  one  another,  and  thus 
maintain  the  present  system  of  industry,  and  the  object 
of  the  Socialist  is  not  to  strengthen,  but  to  destroyt  the 
State.  The  State  is  simply  the  organisation  of  the  *  ex- 
ploiting'  class,  for  the  purposes  of  guaranteeing  their 
•  exploitation  '  and  keejMii^  (he  'exploited'  in  subjec- 
tion. The  workmen  eniploveil  hy  the  State  ure  very 
manifestly  no  l^etter  oft  than  those  in  the  service  of 
private  capitalists. 

Capitalist  society,  and  the  whole  system  of  wages 
must  be  overthrown  from  their  foundations.   It  is  a 
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form  of  slavery  which  dillers  chiefly  from  the  ancient 
slavery  in  the  fact  that  the  c^ipitaliit  is  not  obliged, 
like  the  slave-owner,  to  supi^oi  t  Ins  shives.  The  work- 
ing-class roust  seize  hy  force  on  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, and  make  it  the  instrument  of  *  the  economical 
expropriation  of  the  bourgeoisie  *  and  of  *  the  collective 
appropriation  of  the  means  of  production.'  *  We  wish 
to  proceed  by  the  way  of  authority  against  the  caste 
that  is  onr  enemy.  We  wish  to  eapprees  those  capital- 
ist  liberties  which  preTent  the  expansion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  workman.  •  •  •  We  desire  the  dictatorship, 
not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  class,  .  .  .  and  that 
dictatorship  must  continue  till  the  day  comes  when 
libt^rty  will  be  possible  for  all.'  AH  exietini?  laws  are 
intended  to  maiiitaiu  iutiict  the  economical  interests  of 
the  class  which  possesses  and  directs.  They  must  be 
swept  away  ;  and  when  tlie  workiii;^  men  Imve acquired 
full  political  power,  '  they  will,  in  their  turn,  make  a 
new  l^ality,  and  proceed  by  hiw  to  the  economical 
expropriation  of  those  whom  they  will  have  already 
dethroned  by  force.' 

Derille  admits  that  his  party  is  only  'a  conscious 
minority  of  the  proletariat but  he  obswres  that  most 
revolutions  are  the  work  of  a  daring  minority,  seconded 
by  the  apathy  of  majorities,  and  he  aeks  whether  France 
would  now  be  a  republic  if  the  adhesion  of  the  majority 
of  the  country  to  the  Ke2)ublicaii  idea  had  been  first 
asked.  At  the  same  time,  the  basis  of  the  revolution 
must  be  broadly  laid.  *  We  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Commune  as  that  of  one  of  the  stages  of  the  So- 
cialist evolution  ; '  but  the  Commune  failed  chiefly  be- 
cause it  committed  the  fault  of  confining  its  action  to 
Paris,  struggling  for  the  bouigeois  notion  of  Federal- 
ism,  or  Gommnnism,  and  not  endeavouring  to  rouse 
the  working-dasass  through  the  whole  nation. 
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The  task  of  Socialism,  he  says,  haa  been  prepared  by 
the  great  concentration  of  industries,  which  ia  one  of 
the  moat  marked  charicteristica  of  onr  age,  and  which 
renden  the  proceaa  of  confiaoation,  or  ^expropriation,' 
oomparatiyely  easy.  Thasy  the  railways  can  be  ap- 
propriated by  simply  confiscating  the  shares  which  are 
now  the  property  of  those  at  whose  risk  and  cost  they 
had  been  made.  The  work  has  been  done.  The  ma- 
chinery for  locomotion  exists  in  all  its  perfection,  and 
a  giiigle  act  of  plunder  will  place  it  in  tlie  liands  of  the 
comniuTiity  as  nn  unencumbered  propci'ty.  But  tiie 
same  thing  applies  to  ail  gi-eat  shops  and  factories,  and 
to  CTery  kind  of  indastrial  corporation*  Mnltitudea  of 
more  or  less  wealthy  men  h«ve,  in  our  day,  built  up, 
with  the  aconmnlated  savings  of  their  liTesi,  gigantic 
indnatriea,  and  where  these  indnstries  have  sacceeded 
they  are  drawing  their  dividends  as  diareholdets.  All 
this,  Deville  observes,  will  make  the  task  of  the  Social- 
ist an  easy  one.  '  The  suppression  of  the  sluircliolderij 
-—that  is  to  say,  of  the  proprietors — now  become  a  use- 
less wheel,  will  occasion  no  trouble  in  the  machinery 
of  production.*  'There  cnn  l)o  no  difficulty  in  dialing 
with  anything  that  is  constituted  in  tlie  fonn  of  a  80- 
ciety.  It  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  the  title-deeds* 
aharssy  or  obligationa,  treating  these  dirty  documents 
as  waste  paper*  The  collecti  ve  appropriation  of  capital 
will  thus  be  at  once  realised,  wtthont  any  disturbance 
in  the  mode  of  production.'  Deville  is  carefol  to  add 
that  all  this  is  to  be  done  without  any  indemnity  to  the 
plandered  parties. 

The  national  debt  is,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  to  be  simply  blotted  out.  The 
promises  of  all  preceding  Goveniments  are  to  be  rc- 
podiateil,  and  the  creditors,  who,  on  the  faith  of  these 
promises^  had  placed  their  money  at  the  service  of  tiie 
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State,  are  to  be  deprived  alike  of  their  interest  and 
their  capiUl.  All  banks  are,  by  a  similar  process,  to 
be  eeiased  and  appropriute^i  by  the  co  mm  unity. 

So  far  the  work  of  *  expropriation '  raov  es— at  least 
on  paper— very  easily.  But  there  are  two  classes  with 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal.  The  first  are  the 
mall  diopkeepers  and  employers  of  labour.  They 
mast  cease  to  exist  as  a  cbss ;  but  they  are  a  large  and 
formidable  body,  and  their  resistance  might  be  serions. 
Fortunately,  however,  k  sharp  line  o£  antagonism  al- 
ready divides  the  small  shopkeeper  and  the  smaU 
manufacturer  from  tho  gigantic  shop  or  factory*  which 
is  overshadowing,  un<leriielling,  and  gradaally  raining 
tliem.  It  is  impoesible  they  can  long  resist  the  com- 
petition, and  tliev  will  gradually  discover  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  join  the  Socialist  party,  and  obtain 
tlie  benefits  of  a  Socialist  society,  rather  than  await  in 
a  hostile  attitude  a  ruin  tliat  will  have  no  compensa- 
tion* 

The  next  class  are  the  peasant  proprietors.  DeTille, 
like  most  of  the  writers  of  his  school,  deplores  the 
irroat  division  of  French  soil,  bat  Iw  does  not  despair 
uf  pnuiually  winning  orer  tboamall  proprietors.  The 

Socinlist  movemcuL,  howerer,  most  proceed  by  stages, 
and  the  small  proprietor  and  small  shopkeeper  need 
not  be  absorbed  or '  expropriated  '  at  once.  The  peasant 
proprietor  who  cultivates  what  is  now  his  own  lund, 
and  employs  no  one,  in  not  an  'exploiter.'  He  is  him- 
self 'exploited'  by  the  money-lender,  to  whom  he  is 
nearly  always  in  debt,  and  the  triumph  of  Social- 
ism will  cancel  his  debt.  When  the  proletariat  have 
seised  power,  they  are  not  at  once  to  dispossess  the 
peasant  proprietor.  On  the  contnvy,  they  are  to  shower 
benefits  npon  him.  With  the  exception  of  a  moderate 
sum,  which  he  fa  to  pay  to  the '  ooU^rtirity '  aa  kmg 
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he  remaitifi  a  separate  proprietor,  he  is  to  be  at  once 
freed  from  all  hia  debts.  Tliu  present  tax  upon  land  is 
to  cease,  and  seeds,  manure,  and  agricultural  machinery 
are  to  be  provided  for  him  gi-atuitously  by  the  com- 
ninnity.  In  his  case  no  violence,  or  even  persuasion,  is 
to  be  used  ;  '  but  it  will  be  seen  wliether,  if  his  egotism 
18  in  this  large  measure  satisfied,  he  will  not  look  ou  with 
indifference  npon  the  expropriation  of  the  larger  pro- 
prietora.'  The  OTerwhelming  competition  of  these  large 
propertieSf  when  administered  by  the  commnnity,  and 
the  manifest  advantages  flowing  from  the  ooUectiye 
ownership  of  the  soil,  will  do  the  res^  and  the  small 
proprietor  will  soon  exchange  his  nominal  possession  of 
a  fraction  of  the  soil  for  the  position  of  co-proprietor, 
witli  a  remuneration  equivalent  to  his  time  of  work. 

This,  then,  is  the  ecojiomioal  scheme  of  the  party  as 
eketched  bv  n  most  competent  and  authorised  hand. 
Nothing  short  of  it  will  be  accepted,  and  all  measures 
of  reform  that  are  carried  are  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  weapons  to  be  used  in  the  struggle,  as  means  for 
strengtliening  one  class  and  weakening  the  other,  or 
for  stimulating  the  apiietite  for  further  rcToIntionary 
change.  Univeml  suffrage,  Deville  specially  nrges» 
can  never  prove  a  substitute  for  force,  or  effect  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes.  It  has  done  evil 
in  interesting  them  in  national  and  political  questions, 
bringing  them  iutu  alliunee  with  ilifTerent  sections  of 
the  po««ef^.^int:  classes,  and  thus  diverting  them  from 
what  ought  to  i>e  tfieir  true  and  onlv  object.  It  should 
be  made  use  of  solely  for  the  purpose  of  accentuating 
the  division  and  war  of  classes.  No  eandidste,  whether 
he  be  a  working-man  or  an  employer,  should  be  elected 
who  does  not  pledte  himself  to  ncrifice  habitually  all 
other  interests  to  ttia  triumph  of  the  social  revolution. 
If  employed  In  this  way,  univerMl  suffrage  will  prove 
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very  nsefal.    But  it  can  never  b}'  itself  overcome  the 

resistance  of  the  Lirge  classes  who  are  interested  in  main- 
tiiijiing  the  present  constitution  of  society.  Force,  and 
force  alone,  is  the  ultimate  remedy.  As  Marx  said, 
*  Force  is  tlio  midwife  of  every  old  society  pregnant 

with  a  Bcw  one.' 

There  are  two  other  changes  which  Deville  and  hii 
party  consider  essential  to  the  triumph  of  their  ideas. 
One  is  the  oomplete  suppreBUOiiy  not  only  of  Chnrches, 
bat  of  all  idea  of  God  and  of  religion.  '  Qod^'  in  the 
words  of  Deville,  'is  dying  without  posterity/  The 
true  sonroe  of  the  religious  sentiment  is  the  misery 
that  grows  out  of  capitalisDL  'The  emancipation  of 
thought  is  thus  linked  to  the  emancipation  of  labour. 
.  .  .  The  terrestrial  despot,  the  capitalibi,  will  dmg 
down  in  his  fall  the  celestial  bugbear.*  Mankind,  rul- 
ing production,  instead  of  being  ruled  by  it,  will  at 
last  find  their  liii]>])iness  upon  earth.  .  .  .  The  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  sovereign  dispenser  of  happiness 
and  suffering,  will  universally  disappear.'  Iteligion  he 
describes  as  ^an  engine  of  domination/  'one  of  the 
most  useful  springs  in  a  government  of  caste/ 

The  other  change  Is  the  suppression  of  marriage  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  free  love.  *  It  is  marriuge 
which  gives  to  the  possessing  class  its  hereditary  cha- 
ructer,  and  thus  develops  its  conservative  instincts. 
.  .  .  Marriage  is  a  regulation  of  property,  a  business 
contract  before  being  a  union  of  persons,  and  its  utility 
grows  out  of  tlio  economic  stnictnre  of  a  society  wliich 
is  based  upon  individual  appropriation.  By  giving 
guarantees  to  the  legitimate  children,  and  ensuring  to 
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tbem  the  paternal  capital,  it  perpetuates  the  domina- 
tion of  the  caste  which  monopolises  the  productive 
forces.  .  .  .  When  property  is  transformed,  and  only 
after  that  tnuiaformation,  marriage  will  lose  its  reason 
for  existence,  and  boys  and  girls  may  then' freely » 
and  without  fear  of  censnre,  listen  to  the  wants  and 
promptings  of  their  nature ;  •  •  «  the  aopport  of  the 
children  will  no  longer  depend  on  the  chance  of  hirth. 
Like  their  instroction,  it  will  become  a  charge  of  so* 
ciety.  There  will  be  no  room  for  prostitntion,  or  for 
marriage,  which  is  in  sum  nothing  more  than  prosti- 
tution before  the  mayor.' 

I'lioj^e  last  two  considerations  mark  a  great  differ- 
ence between  Continental  Collectivism  and  that  wliich 
is  held  in  England  and  America.  English  and  Ameri- 
can opinion  would  not  tolerate  such  language  as  I 
have  quoted,  and  many  English  Socialists  treat  ques* 
tions  of  religion  and  marriage  as  wholly  extraneous  to 
their  theory*  In  the  opinion  of  Marx,  and  of  the 
great  body  of  Continental  Socialists,  they  are  intimately, 
and,  indeed,  necessarily  connected  with  it^  In  my 
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hotrs-  It  is  entert?d  into  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  theoif  and 
the  pressure  exercised  by  society 
hat  enabled  the  mUag  clniati 
to  enforce  U  in  the  case  of  those 
wlio  iiave  nothinjr  to  bequeath. 
But  as  in  tiic*  nvw  coiuinunity 
there  vUl  be  nothing  to  b^ 
queath,  unless  we  chooae  lo  re- 
gnn]  housclioM  furnitun*  a*  a 
Ir^cy  of  any  importance,  cum- 
pulsory  marriage  bvcoiuee  un- 
DtMaaary  from  tUt  Handpoint, 
as  well  as  from  all  olhert.  This 
also  settles  the  question  of  tlie 
right  of  ioherit*ooe«  which  So- 
dalifni  will  hart  no  aoed  to 
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own  jiuli^inent,  the  Continental  view  is  the  more  just. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  marriage  and  the  family  form 
the  tap  root  out  of  whioh  the  whole  system  of  licre- 
ditary  property  grows,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  permaaently  to  extirpate  heredity  unless 
family  stability  and  fiimily  afEection  vrere  annihilated. 
It  is  not  less  true  that  a  system  which  preaches  the 
most  wholesale  and  nndisgoised  robbery  wiU  neyer  ap* 
prove  itself  to  the  masses  of  men,  nnless  all  the  foun- 
dations and  sanctions  of  morality  have  been  eflfoctnally 
destroyed.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  mast  be 
blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  before  the  new  doc- 
trine can  triumph.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  described  is  simply 
dishonesty  carried  out  and  systematised  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  and  accoaipanit  d  with  every  aggravation 
of  solemn  promises  deliberately  violated,  of  great  ser- 
vices  to  the  community  repaid  by  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude, of  constant  attempts  to  excite  the  worst  passions 
of  ignorsat  and  snffering  men.  The  tme  chancter  of 
the  theoiy  is  not  changed  becanse  ita  adherents  prefer 


abolish  formally  '  (pp.  231,  232). 
M.  Jaiet  Gacadc,  in  his  Car 
Mkinu  Sotimiute^  hat  anfoMcd 
the  aunt  views  with  much  dear- 
nets  :  '  La  rcsponsabilit^  hu- 
mainc,*  hp  sayn,  *  R*6v»nouit 
comme  ao  meiiMonge  qu'«^Ue  est 
.  •  .  il  y  a  atilaot  de  tottiie  ct 
d'injustice  k  le  rondre  respoo- 
sable  de  ee  qu'il  a  pu  faire,  k  le 
lui  reprocher  on  a  l*en  louer^ 
qa'4  loeer  la  llcur  dVniliatiTiier 
ct  teprochor  ati  ft  u  df  bru- 
ler*  (pp.  28,  211).  Til*,  futnily, 
M.  Guosde  coDsUhTM,  was  use- 
ful and  indispensable  in  the  nastt 
hat  If  aoir  oal>'  aa  ediooa  leroi 


of  property.  It  mupt  be  either 
traoaforroed  or  touUy  abolished. 
He  coojectarca  tfiat  Hie  tlaie 
niav  come  wbea  it  will  be  re- 
duced  to  the  relation  of  the 
mother  to  her  child  *■  k  la  p6no<le 
de  I'allaiteiueot^  et  que  d'autre 
part  lea  tapfioiti  texnela  eatre 
I'bomnie  et  la  femme,  foodea 
aur  Tamour  on  la  sympatlue 
malaelle,  piaiaaeot  deYenir  aussi 
lilvrea,  avail  vctiablee  ct  smmI 
multiples  q«e  lea  lappofti  In- 
tellectuelfl  on  roonaz  entre  in- 
dirtdns  d  u  mdme  texe  oa  de  teze 
different '  (pp.  72-79). 
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to  the  homely  language  of  the  nuurket-plaoe  a  jargon 
aboat  ' natiooalisatioii *  and  ^economical  expropria- 
tion/ and  becanae  they  are  often  aeonstomed  to  unite 
their  adToeacj  of  plunder  with  high-sounding  phraeee 

about  justice  and  ethics,  and  even  religion.  Cant  is 
never  a  beautiful  tiling,  but,  among  all  the  forms  that 
are  now  current  in  the  world,  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  nauseous. 

The  rciuier  will  iiiKloi-stind  that  tliese  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  clear  and  detinite  programme 
of  policy  whicli  I  have  been  describing,  and  not  to 
many  yery  different  proposals  for  enlarging  the  ephere 
of  GoTemment  inflaence  and  philanthropy,  to  many 
vagne  sentiments,  aspirationa  and  tendeneieB  which  are 
loosely  classified  nnder  the  name  of  Socialism,  and 
which  are  often  favonred  by  upright  and  benevolent 
men.  The  theory  of  Socialism  which  was  taught  by 
Marx  and  I^issalle,  and  which  now  dominates  in  Conti- 
nental SociiOism,  is  a  perfectly  definite  one,  fomuilated 
in  a  number  of  progrunimes  tlmt  are  at  least  as  clear 
and  precise  as  the  Confession  of  Westminster  or  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  diflicult,  1 
think,  to  reflect  without  a  shudder  on  the  fact  that»  in 
the  two  foremost  nations  on  the  Europssn  continent, 
this  programme  has  been  accepted  by  many  bundreda 
<if  thousands  of  voters ;  that  it  has  taken  deep  root  in 
all  the  great  centres  of  German  end  French  civilisa* 
lion  ;  and  that  it  is  repmeeented  in  the  Legialatare  of 
each  of  these  great  countries  by  a  powerful  parliamen- 
tary group.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  confined  to  Franco 
and  Germany.  ISO'S  is  a  rrumoniblo  yeiir  in  tiie  innials 
of  Socialism,  but  it  was  nowhere  more  memomble  than 
in  Belgium.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  prewt  He- 
form  Billy  involving  universal  suffrage,  was  then  car- 
ried by  a  gigantic  workmen's  strike  which  brought  the 
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oonntry  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  The  resalt  of  the 
enormouB  lowering  of  the  suiTrage  was  in  some  reiqpecte 
Terj  disappointing  to  its  anthorsj  bat  it  was  not  the 
less  significant.  In  the  election  which  took  place  iu 
Octobw  1894  the  Moderate  Liberals  were  almost  an- 
nihilated. An  overwhelming  (JonserTative  majority^ 
holding  Ultramontane  opinions,  was  retomed,  but  also 
a  Socialist  minority  more  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  chanibtjr  than  in  any  other  country. 
Out  of  the  152  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
107  were  Clericals  and  33  were  Socialists,  rhiLlly  hold- 
ing the  creed  of  the  Ooliectivists.'  Tiie  omen  is  not  a 
good  one  for  oonstitational  government.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  two  classes  less  endowed  with  that 
spirit  of  compromise  which  is  essential  to  its  snccssaful 
working  than  Ultramontanes  and  Socialists. 

These  thiee  countries  are  now  the  special  centres  of 
the  socialist  movement^  but  in  most  other  countries  a 
similar  tendency  may  be  trsced.  Thus  In  Italy  a  great 
Labourers'  party  formally  professing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Ooliectivists  was  organifioil  in  congresses  at  Milan 
in  1891,  and  at  Genoii  in  1892,  and  it  has  alicady 
won  Beveml  seats  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  and 
many  triumphs  in  local  elections,  in  Switzerland,  a 
8ocial  Democratic  party  holding  similar  views  was 
oiganised  in  1888  and  1890.  In  Austria,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  follower  of  Marx  named  Victor  Adler» 
Socialism  has  manifestly  increased.   It  has  for  the 


'  Sc^  an  trtlcle  on  Bo1(^'aa 
SocialUm,  Foriuigkily  Review^ 
FebniAry  1895.  There  is,  bow 
cv«r«  MOM  diaitMaee  la  tht 
computAtioiit,  clifelly  owing  to 
tb<<  difficulty  of  ditcrimlnatin^ 


cialiit".  The  Annual  Retjitter 
p.  304)  gives,  an  tiio  iv- 
•alt  of  the  elecUon,  104  Catiio- 
lici,  18  niwilstltn,  and  SO  lib* 
twJ^b^kyleg  tetlw  Medemla 
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fiirat  time,  within  the  last  few  years,  become  an  ap- 
preciable oower  in  Holland.  In  Denmark  it  captured, 
in  18d3,  seven  seats  iu  the  Muaicipai  Council  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  it  has  «>me,  though  apparently  feebler, 
influence  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Spain  and  Bus> 
sia  also  it  has  appeared,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
Collectivism,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  form 
of  Anarchism.  Its  teaching  lias  evidently  permeated 
great  masses  of  men  with  something  uf  the  foice,  and 
has  assumed  somethiiig  of  the  chanicter,  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, rushing  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  where  old  beiiefij 
and  old  traditions  have  deceived.* 

In  the  United  States  also  it  hiis  made  some  pro- 
gress, though  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  nation  where  the  spirit  of  individualism  is  more 
strongly  dcTeloped  and  the  spirit  of  competition  more 
intense.  America  had  long  been  the  refuge  of  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  banished  Anarchies  of  Europe, 
and  it  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  country 
where  the  working-class,  at  least  in  its  lower  levels, 
consists  mainly  of  foroiirners  or  child leti  of  foreigners. 
At  the  siuiio  time,  the  most  prominent  type  of  Ameri- 
cini  Sieialism  does  not  appear  to  have  been  crentetl  by 
direct  foreign  propagandism,  though  its  leading  doc- 
trine had  long  since  been  anticipated  on  the  Continent. 
The  great  popularity  and  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.  George,  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  liave  been  a 
remarkable  fact  It  is  largely  due  to  the  eminent 
literary  skill  with  which  he  has  propounded  his  Tiews, 
and  described  and  exaggerated  the  darkest  sides  of 
modem  industrial  life,  and  partly  also,  I  think,  to  the 

^  Unth  iDfonnatioa  •hmit  th^  tricf  laiil  1>cf ore  the  Rogral  Com* 

recent  pn>i;reM  of  Socisliiim  on  inifrion  on  I^lioiir.    8ee«  tw»« 

tltc  ri)ntin«>nt  will  be  founJ  in  Kly*9  Jtoeiaiitm* 
thu  Ucpurtj  f  rotn  Forciga  Coua- 

roim  II.  as 
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general  ignorance  of  ContinLnuil  Socialist  litoniture, 
which  haa  given  his  doctrines  something  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  novelty.  His  fundamental  proposition  is  that, 
the  soil  not  hanng  been  made  by  man,  and  baring  in 
the  beginning  of  human  society  been  a  common  pro* 
perty  (aa  it  still  is  in  most  savage  nations),  should  be 
taken  by  the  community,  without  compensation,  from 
its  present  owners,  although  it  has  been  recognised  as 
private  property  for  countless  generations ;  although  it 
has  been  bought,  sold,  inherited,  and  mortgaged  on 
the  faith  of  the  most  undisputed  titles  ;  although  the 
earnings  and  savings  and  labour  of  innumerable  indus- 
trious lives  have  heen  sunk  in  its  improvement,  and 
have  given  it  its  chief  present  value  ;  although  its  ex- 
isting rent  represents,  in  innumerable  cases,  nothing 
more  than  the  lowest,  or  almost  the  lowest,  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  sum  actually  expended  npon  it  within  the 
memory  of  living  men*  It  is  but  a  slight  circumstance 
of  aggravation  that  large  tracts  of  the  knd  which  Mr. 
George  desires  the  American  Qoveniment  to  take  with- 
out compensation,  had  not  long  since  been  sold  by  that 
very  Government  to  its  present  owners. 

This  scheme  of  plunder,  as  wo  liave  seen,  is  by  no 
means  original.  It  had  long  been  a  leading  article  in 
the  Socialist  program inos  of  Germany  and  France,  and 
the  Continental  Socialists,  lonpr  before  Mr.  George,  had 
clearly  seen  that  it  could  be  curried  out  by  the  simple 
process  of  imposing  a  8i)ecial  tux  on  land,  equivalent  lo 
its  full  rent  value.  The  doctrine  that  wages  are  not 
paid  from  capital,  but  from  earnings,  on  which  Mr. 
V  George  lays  so  much  stress,  is  merely  the  doctrine  of 
Marx ;  nor  is  there  any  originality  in  Mr.  Geoige'Ss  pro* 
posal  that  nations  should  still  further  improve  their 
condition  by  defrauding  their  creditors  and  repudiat- 
ing their  debts.    It  is  '  a  preposteroub  ubbumptiun,'  he 
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assures  ua,  'that  one  geueration  should  be  bouii«i  ity 
the  debts  of  its  predecessors.'  *  That  all  the  pro  tits  of 
production  of  every  kind  moat  altimately  centre  in  the 
poasesflon  of  land  (who  most,  in  consequence,  be  reap* 
ing  the  moat  enonnons  wealth)  is  a  doctrine  which 
belongs  more  dutinctively  to  Mr.  George ;  bat  his  state- 
ments that  wages  are  steadily  tending  to  the  minimnm 
of  snbeistence,  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
steadily  deteriorating,  and  society  rapidly  dividing  into 
the  eiiorniously  rich  aiul  the  abjectly  poor,  have  been 
abundantly  made  in  Europe,  and  will,  no  doubt,  long 
continue  to  be  repeated,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  demon- 
strations of  their  falsehood. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  the  most  popular 
work  in  favour  of  the  plunder  of  landed  property 
should  come  from  a  country  where  there  is  neither 
primogenitursy  nor  entail,  nor  any  other  form  of  feudal 
privilege  or  restriction ;  where  land  is  far  more  abnn- 
dant  than  in  the  Old  World,  and  where  the  immense 
majority  of  the  enormous  fortunes  that  have  been  so 
rapidly,  and  often  so  scandalously,  amassed  have  been 
acquired  in  ways  quite  different  from  those  of  the  land- 
owner. In  no  country,  in  modem  times,  luivc  abuses 
of  property  been  greater  than  in  America,  and  in  no 
country  have  these  abuses  been  more  rarely  and  more 
slightly  connected  with  the  ownership  of  land. 

In  another  respect  the  American  authorship  of  these 
books  amy  excite  some  surprise.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  first  division  and  appropriation 
of  the  soil  when  societies  passed  from  their  nomadic  to 
their  ngrionltonil  stage,  it  is  at  least  incontestably  true 
that  the  early  histories  of  all  nations  are  full  of  scenes 
of  savage  violence.    K.\ terminating  invasions  have 


*  SocuU  J't  oUemst  pp.  213-21. 
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nearly  everywhere  been  again  and  again  repeated,  and 
again  and  again  followed  by  vast  dispossessions  uf  land. 
In  European  countries,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  say 
whether  any  particular  man  is  wholly  or  in  part  de- 
scended from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  from  one 
of  the  many  suoceisive  races  of  plundering  invaders. 
All  that  can  be  confidently  alleged  is,  tbat  the  latter 
deBoent  is  by  far  the  more  probable^  when  we  consider 
the  Tast  period  that  has  elapsed  siBoe  the  aboriginal  in* 
habitants  were  displaced,  and  the  extenninating  charac- 
ter of  sarage  warfare.  But  in  America  we  may  go  a 
step  further.  It  is  at  least  quite  certain  that  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
were  rioi  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  If 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  prescription  in  property;  if 
violent  (lis})Ossession  in  a  remote  and  even  a  prehistoric 
past  invalidates  all  sncc-eednig  contnicts,  the  white  man 
has  no  kind  of  title,  either  to  an  individual  or  to  a 
joint  possession  of  Amerienn  soil.  The  sooner  he  dis- 
appears, the  better.  Against  him,  at  least,  the  claim 
of  the  Bed  Indian  is  invincible. 

But,  in  truth,  the  principle  of  Mr.  George  may  be 
carried  stilV  further.  If  the  land  of  the  world  is  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  whole  human  race,  no 
nation  has  any  right  to  claim  one  portion  of  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  English  people  have  no 
more  right  thaii  Frenclimen  to  the  KiiLHiiJh  soil.  The 
French  liavc  no  niorr  ricrht  to  the  soil  of  France  than 
the  Oonaans.  lne(piali:ies  of  fortune  are  scarcely  less 
among  nations  than  among  individuals,  and  they  must 
be  equally  unjusL  Compare  the  lot  of  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  frozen  North,  or  of  the  negro  in  the  torrid  sands 
of  Africa,  with  that  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  fer- 
tile soils  and  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  And 
what  possible  right,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  GeorgCi 
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hare  the  younger  nations  to  claim  for  themflelves  the 
exclttslye  possession  of  Tast  tracts  of  fertile  and  almost 
nninhabited  land,  as  against  the  teeming  millions  and 

the  overcrowded  centres  of  the  Old  World  ?  Mr.  George 
is  a  CaliforDian  writer.  The  population  of  California  is 
about  a  fifth  of  that  of  Belgium.  'J'he  area  of  Califor- 
nia is  nearly  fourteen  times  as  large  as  that  of  Belgium. 

Ill  some  respects  the  writings  of  Mr.  George  differ 
widely  from  those  of  European  Socialists.  They  con- 
tain no  aggressive  atheism,  and  no  attacks  on  mar- 
riage.  The  American  writer  knows  his  public,  and 
there  are  few  books  on  economical  subjects  which  are 
so  percolated  with  religious  phrsseology  and  so  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  Scriptural  quotations.  We  pass  at 
once  into  a  region  of  piety  to  which  Continental  Social- 
ism has  not  accustomed  ns.  Nor  are  these  writings 
cliuracterised  by  that  desire  to  aggrandise  the  functions 
of  government  which  is  zo  general  in  OontinenUil  So- 
cialism. Mr.  George  does  not  wish  to  suppress  com]>e- 
tition,  or  individual  initiative,  or  individual  sas ings, 
and  he  desires  rather  to  diminish  than  to  extend  tiio 
powers  of  Government.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  he 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  Socialist.  AH  he  asks  from 
the  Qoremment  is^  that  it  should  rob  two  great  classes, 
appropriating  the  whole  rent*Talue  of  land  by  a  single  « 
tax,  which  should  snpersedeall  others,  and  repudiating 
its  national  and  municipal  debts. 

The  results  to  be  expected  from  the  confiscation  of 
private  ])roperty  in  land  he  describes  in  rapturous 
terms.  *  It  is  the  trolden  B<fe  of  which  poets  have  sung 
ixnd  In'gh- raised  tkers  have  told  in  nietaplu  r  !  It  is  the 
glorious  vision  which  hm  always  haunte<l  man  with 
gleams  of  fitful  splendour.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose 
eyes  at  Patmos  were  closed  in  a  trance.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  Christianity*  the  City  of  God  on  eirlh* 
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with  its  walls  of  jas|>cr  and  its  gates  of  pearl !  It  is 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peiice  ! '  *  lu  another  and 
more  terrestrial  passafre  lie  describes  tlie  promised 
millennium  lu  the  words  of  an  English  democrat.  It 
would  be '  no  taxes  at  all,  and  a  peusion  to  everybody. ' ' 
Mr.  George  is  quite  as  ready  as  the  German  Social- 
ists to  plunder  the  capitalist.  He  maintains  that  the 
first  act  of  the  Federal  Government^  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  of  Secession,  ooght  to  have  been  to  provide  for 
its  expense  by  confiscating  the  property  of  all  the  richeet 
members  in  the  community  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  ;^  and  no  Continental  writer  ever  advocated  dis- 
honesty to  national  creditors  with  a  more  nnbluslnug 
cynicism.  At  the  same  time,  capital,  as  distinguished 
from  landowning,  does  not  occupy  in  his  system  the 
same  position  as  iu  the  treatise  of  Marx.  In  the  de« 
mouology  of  Marx  the  capitalist  is  the  central  figure. 
He  is  the  rumpire  who  sucks  the  blood  of  the  poor, 
and  absorbs  all  the  wealth  which  more  perfect  ma- 
chinery and  more  productive  hiboar  create.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  OeorgCt  he  can  ultimately  absorb  none  of 
this  wealth,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  landowner. 
The  interest  and  profits  of  the  capitalist,  as  well  as  the 
wages  of  the  lahonrcr,  can  never,  in  the  long  run,  in- 
crease while  land  remains  private  property.  Some  of 
my  readers  will  probably  doubt  whether  such  a  doctrine 


*  Frogremamd  ihrerttfy  Hook  .  .  .  BnglSfh  ProCettanCitm  . .  • 

X.  chap.  a.  Conipare  the  boast  it  comiDf  moi*  aad  more  for- 

of   B   prominent  Kn^lififi   So-  ward  at  an  artiTo  polttiral  in- 

riiilii*t  :    *  Tlie    rijiirrhru    are  fluency   towardf    tlie  cn-atioD 

turninir  tiniHliv  toward*  the  ri«-  of  **the  Kingdom  of  God  oa 

taf  ran^aad  tlie««irtr  mrptioa  l^rtli*'*  (Webb's  SoeiaiiMm  ta 

by  Evanjct'lical  Cbfiatian  refor-  Engfand^  p.  72). 

nifn*  of  Mr.  Iffnrv  r?tM)rjff     h  »  Pivietiwm  omd  Fm  Trmdt^ 

notHbie  cliani|iion  ut  llit' fiiitli  \^  p.  3'M. 

•iguiflcaot  of  tli«  change  of  tunc.  '  Hoctai  Probiemt^  p.  216. 
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could  have  been  seriously  propounded,  but  the  language 
of  Mr.  George  is  perfectly  clear*  '  The  ultimate  effect 
of  iabour-aaTiog  machinery  or  improTementa  ia  to  in- 
creaae  rents  without  increasing  wages  or  intereat/ 
*  Every  increaie  in  the  productive  power  of  labour  but 
increaaea  rent  .  .  •  All  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
march  of  progress  go  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  wages 
do  Tiot  increase.  Wages Ciiiiiio t  iiicixuuse/  '  The  neces- 
sary result  of  materia]  progress — land  being  private 
property — is,  no  matter  what  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, to  force  labuiirers  to  wMges  which  give  hut  a  bare 
living.'  'Whatever  be  the  increase  of  productive 
power,  rent  steadily  tends  to  swallow  up  the  gains,  and 
more  than  the  gains.'  It  ia  a  general  law,  according  to 
Hr.  Geoige»  that  wherever  land  ia  cheap  wages  will  be 
high,  and  wherever  land  ia  dear  wages  will  be  tow.'  It 
ia  obviona  that,  according  to  thia  law,  w^gea  muat  be  far 
lower  in  London,  in  the  great  provincial  towns,  and  in 
the  country  that  surrniuidd  tlicin,  than  in  DorBctshire 
or  Conncmara ;  far  lower  in  Kjiglaud  aud  France  than 
in  Hungary,  or  Poland,  or  Spain  !  Mr.  (teorge  assures 
us  that  the  wliolc  IjoTietil  of  tlie  increase  of  wealth 
which  has  taken  plaice  in  England  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  has  gone  to  a  single  elasa  the  English 
landowners.  It  haa  not  alleviated  pauperiam,  but  only 
increased  rent.* 


»  ProgreM  and  TbrffYy,  Book 
i%\  rlirttt.  H  *  Wlu-rt'rer  %'Oa 
find  land  rclatiTc*)^-  low,  vHl 
voa  not  f  mi  vaipM  tvlativrlj 
ht)sU  f  And  wberrv€*r  land  !■ 
Injfli,  will  ymi  not  And  wagon 
t«iw  ?  A  a  land  iorrea#e«  in 
%alu<*,  poverty  diH^pena  and 
|«tt|Mtliai  appean*  (Book  v. 
Hiapu  S.).  It  ic  obiriouN  tliat 
Mr.  Ocoffs  awfc^  tbougbt,  ol 


i\w  liifrt)  wflfpt  in  Mine  new 

countries.  It  <M^uallyobvlou« 
that  the  explanation  of  tbope 
liifh  wflgef  ip,  timply,  that  the 
InlHjureri  are  few,  and  tliat.  If 
t1u>y  do  not  wish  to  UI»our  for 
en  i  iii jtloyer,  th<»y  have  other 
and  fn»y  vrays  of  aM|uiriaa  a 
oomfoftaliW  mbaliigacs. 
•  IJiU.  Book  vL  Omp,  1. 
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I  can  imagine  a  gpeciilative  writer  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  more  Bevcrc  iiionjifitic  Onierg,  or  who  wrote, 
like  Campanella,  in  the  profouiid  isolation  of  a  prison- 
cell,  arriving  at  such  conchisiona.  That  goi^histry  of 
this  kiml  should  deceive  anyone  who  saw,  or  might 
have  seen,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham,  or  Leeds  ;  who 
observed  the  countless  prosperous  villas,  built  out  of 
•Qoceesful  iDdnstry,  that  are  growing  up  around  eve- 
ry great  inanaf acta  ring  centre ;  who  had  paid  the 
smallest  attention  to  the  history  of  wages  in  different 
times  and  different  places^  or  to  the  oomparative  in* 
crease  of  the  revennes  drawn  from  personal  property 
and  from  huid»  in  any  of  the  great  conn  tries  of  the 
world,  is  truly  amazing.  One  touch  of  the  reality  of 
things  is  sullicieiit  to  prick  the  bladder. 

Mr.  George  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  repudiating 
all  idea  of  compensation  to  tlic  *  expropriated '  land- 
owner. In  this  he  is  perfectly  consistent.  I  have  al- 
ready examined  this  point  in  a  former  chapter^  and 
need  here  only  repeat  that  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  sevenl 
other  writers^  haTo  shown  to  absolute  demonstration 
that  any  attempt  to  purchase  the  soil  at  its  market 
Talne,  by  means  of  a  loan  raised  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  coold  only  end  in  a  mtnons  less  to  the  nation^ 
while  the  lot  of  those  who  are  actually  cnltiTating  the 
soil  would  become  incomparably  worse  than  at  pre- 
sent. To  pay  tlie  interest  of  the  purchase  money  it 
would  he  iicct?ssiiry  to  niisc  their  rents  to  the  rack- 
rent  level,  and  to  exact  them  with  a  stringency  wiiich 
is  now  only  shown  by  the  harshest  linul lords.  The 
scheme  of  an  honest  purchase  is,  in  fact,  I  believe, 
now  universally  abandoned ;  but  some  of  the  English 
disciples  of  Mr.  George  have  proposed  that,  although 
the  land  shonld  be  taken  by  the  State,  an  annuity  of 
two  ItTee^  equal  to  its  net  reTeiiue,  should  be  gmnted 
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iu  the  form  of  a  pension  to  tlie  dispossessed  owner  und 
to  his  living  heir.  It  is  charitable  to  assume  that  this 
proposal  is  a  st  i  ious  one ;  but  a  man  must  have  a 
strange  conception  of  human  nature  if  he  imagines 
that  a  nation  which  had  gone  so  far  in*  adopting  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Air.  George,  would  consent  for 
a  long  period  of  years  to  bnrden  itself  with  this  enor- 
mous tax. 

Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  estimate  the 
real  force  of  dishonest  and  subversive  theories  in  a 
great,  free  nation,  where  every  novelty  and  every  ex- 
travagance find  an  unshackled  utterance.  In  the  chaos 
of  vast  reduiid:iTit  energies,  of  crude  oi^iiiioiis,  of  half- 
assimilated  national uies,  of  fiercely  stru^^gUng  couipeti- 
tions,  paradox  and  violence  nse  easily  to  the  surface,  for 
they  strike  the  imagination,  and  give  men  the  notoriety 
whichy  in  such  a  society,  is  feverishly  sought.  Notori- 
ety, however,  is  no  measure  of  power,  and  the  con- 
troiling  force  of  the  good  sense  and  the  sound  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  has,  in  America  as  in 
England,  usually  proved  invincible.  The  writings  of 
Mr.  Geoige  are  said  to  have  made  much  more  impres- 
sion in  Enghind  than  in  his  own  country,  and  few 
things  are  more  im))robubIe  than  that  his  (ioctrines 
should  triumph.  Whatever  form  land  legislation  may 
take  in  the  future,  it  will  never  take  the  form  of 
wholesale  sjwliation  in  a  country  where  land  is  as  di- 
vided as  in  America ;  and  a  people  who  so  honestly 
accepted  and  so  courageously  reduced  their  national 
debt  at  a  time  when  burden  seemed  ovcrwhelminr:. 
are  certainly  not  likely  to  seek  their  millennium  in 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Nor  is  the  American  Con- 
stitution one  in  which  the  firm  fabric  of  property  and 
contract  can  be  overthrown  by  any  transient  ebullition 
of  popular  sentiment. 
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It  is,  however,  ini|M)>>ih]e  to  deny  that  there  arc 
signs  of  grave  labour  troubles  in  America,  and  ele- 
ments out  of  which  very  dangerous  opinions  might 
easily  grow.  In  America^  no  doabt,  as  in  all  other 
ciTilifled  countries^  most  wealth  is  made  by  honest  in- 
dustry, and,  more  than  in  most  countries^  it  has  been 
expended  for  public  uses.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  oouutij  where  the  struggle  for  it  is  fiercer  or  more 
unscrupnlousi  or  where  vast  sums  have  been  more  fre- 
quently or  more  rapidly  accnmnlated  by  evil  means. 
The  colossal  forLunes  built  up  by  the  railway-wrecker, 
by  the  railway-monopoliser,  by  the  fraudulent  manipu- 
lator of  municipal  taxation,  by  unjust  favours  extorted 
from  bribed  lef:^i slaters,  by  great  comniercial  frauds  and 
commercial  monopolies  under  tiie  names  of  trusts  and 
syndicates,  must  one  day  bring  a  terrible  Nemesis. 
These  are  the  things  that  do  most  to  sap  the  respect 
for  property  in  a  nation^  and  they  are  especially  dan- 
gerons  where  no  aristocratic  or  established  territorial 
influence  exists  to  restrict  the  empire  and  overshadow 
the  ostentation  of  ill-got  wealth.  The  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  j)rotective  system,  and  of  the  system 
of  subsidising  great  multitudes  from  the  pension  list, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
and  to  teach  t))o  American  people  to  look  more  and 
more  to  Government  to  create  for  them  artificial  con* 
ditions  of  welibeing.  On  the  other  hand,  pau|ierism 
lias  appeared,  and  spread  widely  through  tlie  Ameri- 
can cities,  where  so  many  turbulent  and  explosive 
foreign  elements  already  exist.  The  unoocnpied  1and» 
which  was  once  the  great  safety-valve  of  dangerous 
energies*  is  fast  contracting ;  wages  daring  the  last 
terrible  years  of  depression,  probably  for  tlie  first  time 
in  American  history,  have  generally  fallen,  and,  in  a 
country  wiiere  the  cost  of  living  is  extremely  high^ 
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the  number  of  the  unemployed  has  enormously  iu- 
creased. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising  that,  under  these 
eircnmstanoeSy  more  than  a  million  of  Totes  should 
hare  been  given  in  the  Presidential  elections  of  1893  in 

support  of  a  programme  embodying  a  great  part  of  the 
Socialist  creed. '  The  gigantic  coal  and  railway  strikes 
that  subsequently  broke  out  almost  assumed  the  cha- 
racter and  the  dimensions  of  civil  war.  The  railway 
strike  of  June  and  July  1894  is  wiid  to  have  dislocated 
for  a  considerable  time  the  operations  of  not  less  than 
70,000  miles  of  railway,  and  the  power  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  labourers  completely  paralysed  and  defeated 
the  State  Governments.  In  no  less  than  eight  States  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  Fede- 
tnl  Government  to  move  inter-State  commerce  and  the 
United  States  mails,  and  there  were  signs  that  even  the 
Supreme  Executive  Government  had  lost  something  of 
iU  old  controlling  power.' 

Among  the  forms  of  the  extension  of  goveriinient 
which  have  recently  boon  discussed,  a  prominent  place 
roust  be  assign e<l  to  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the 
State,  and  the  'rounieipalisation  '  of  some  of  the  great 
corporations  of  joint^tock  industry.  Policies  of  this 
kind,  I  need  scarcely  say,  stand  on  a  wholly  different 
baaia  from  that  which  we  have  been  examining.  They 
involve  no  necessary  8))oliation»  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  tbey  should  not  be  advocated  by  honest  and 
bonourabte  men.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  system 
of  unlimited  comi)etition  in  mil  way  constniction  which 
exieU  in  the  United  States  is  the  ]>aienl  of  some  uf  tlie 
very  worst  iutiucuces  in  American  life.  It  has  involved 


*  Tki  ibfiMh  llaivb  1S94,  p.  •  lUd.  Jaa.  1098,  pp.  m-i5. 
90. 
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an  absolute  loss  and  waste  of  capital  thut  it  i:^  iin])ossi- 
ble  to  compute.  It  has  mined  countless  families,  and 
brokea  countless  hearts.  It  has  built  up  and  conaoli- 
dated  some  of  the  most  colossal-  frauds  that  ever  were 
known  among  mankind.  It  has  spread  its  demoraiising 
inflaenoe  through  erery  poie  of  political  and  mnnici- 
pal  life ;  and  as  the  useless  parallel  line  which  is  bnilt 
along  an  important  railway  for  the  purpose  of  eztor^ 
tion  is  nearly  always,  sooner  or  later,  bought  up  by  the 
older  line,  it  usually  ends  in  u  new  monopoly.  A  living 
American  writer  has  gone  far  as  to  declare  that,  if 
every  house  in  the  Ilepublic  were  destroyed,  tbey  could 
all  be  rebuilt  and  the  wliolo  jiopulation  conifort4ibly 
housed  for  a  sum  not  greater  tlvau  that  which  Ikis 
been  lost  in  competition  in  railway  business  in  the 
United  States.  > 

liow  far  this  evil  could  now  be  remedied  by  State 
purchase  is  a  question  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
pronounce.  Railway  governments  may  be  broadly  di- 
Tided  into  three  great  classes.  There  is  the  system  of 
nearly  nnlimtted  competition,  which  exists  in  the 
United  States;'  there  is  the  system  of  competition, 
strictly  li mi tefl  and  controlled  by  parliamentary  action, 
which  prevails  in  England;  and  there  is  the  system 
unili  r  which  tlic  Shite  i-^  the  owner  of  the  railwavs.and 
either  works  them  through  its  own  agents,  or  leasee 
them  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  co»patiy«  Of  these 
systems,  the  American  one  seems  to  me  incompunbly 
the  wont  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  between  the 
two  others*  and  the  balance  of  advant-ige  and  disad- 
vantage will  probably  vary  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  their  special  economical  conditions.  It  is, 
however*  one  thing  toestablish  the  system  of  an  incipient 

s  Rl.r'«  MfVi/fl«M,  pp  118 -IS.  mr,  lijr  the  latonlale  Com- 
'Somewliat  railrk-ted,  liov*    nvm  kw  of  ISHa. 
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enterprise;  it  is  another  and  far  more  difficult  thing 
to  change  a  system  which  has  long  been  established. 

There  is  also  a  strong  movement  for  placing  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  water-supply,  tramways,  gas  and 
electric  light,  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
government ;  and  the  enormous  increase  of  late  years 
of  great  industrial  monopolies,  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  American  protective  system,  has  led  many  Lo  advo- 
cate still  further  extensions  of  the  industrial  functions 
of  municipalities.  They  coiuond  tb?it  every  industry 
which  has  become  a  inouojjoly  sliould  be  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  municipality.  In  such  questions 
the  three  things  to  be  considered  are  honesty,  efficiency, 
and  economy.  Much  local  knowledge  is  required,  and 
yery  much  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. Considering  the  universally  acknowledged 
corruption  of  American  city  government,  schemes  of 
this  kind  would  appear  to  a  stranger  more  dangerous 
in  America  than  in  almost  any  other  civilised  country. 
They  would  inevitably  place  an  enormous  accession  of 
power,  intiuence,  and  lucrative  ]>atronage  in  the  hands 
of  bodies  that  are  notoriously  and  scandalously  corrupt. 
Functions  that  mi^ht  be  excellently  discliarged  by  the 
municipalities  of  Birmingham  or  Liverpool  won  Id  be 
very  differently  managed  if  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
Tammany  Hall.  It  is  argued  that  independent  corpo- 
rations in  America  exercise  an  overwhelming  corrupt 
influence  on  municipal  government,  and  that  it  would, 
therefore^  be  better  to  place  them  completely  in  tlie 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities. 
*  This  reform,'  we  are  told,  *  will  be  favourable  to  the 
puritication  of  politics.'  *   Such  reasoning  seems  to  me 

t  Rl/'a  Soeiaiitm,  pp.  SSt-SI.    VtOUd  fttalM  {Smtints  0/  l*« 
fW,  too,  ui  cdMv  liy  Mr.  Glaiil-    Oay^  Attg.  IS80|  190-91). 
den  OB  Sodsl  I'robUoia  in  the 
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of  that  over-refined  cliuracter  which  verges  closely  ou 
paradox. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  right  to  include  among 
the  signs  of  growing  Socialism  in  America  the  ejitraor- 
di nary  popularity  which  the  'Looking  Baickward*  of 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  AUan* 
tic.  A  skilful  noTel  on  an  nnhackneyed  theme  natu* 
rally  strikes  the  popular  fancy,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
drawn  with  mnch  skill  his  picture  of  a  socialistic  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  society  in  which  there  is  no  money,  no 
competition,  no  pauperism,  and  no  debt ;  in  which  all 
individual  unibitiuns  are  extinguibhed  ;  in  which  each 
member  is  like  a  soldier  in  an  army,  performing  iu 
order  his  appointed  task  ;  and  in  whicii,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  present  amount  of 
labour,  mankind  are  to  live  togetlier  iu  perfect  com* 
fort,  contentment,  and  peace.  Of  all  the  many  readers 
of  this  ingenious  book,  few,  I  suppose,  who  haye 
thought  seriously  on  the  subject  can  hate  persuaded 
themselves  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  such  a 
radical  transformation  of  society ;  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, it  could  be  done  without  a  ruinous  struggle,  which 
would  begin  by  effectually  impoverishing  the  human 
rjicc;  that,  if  it  were  estalilished,  it  could  by  any  possi- 
bility last.  The  admimble  picture  which  Eugene 
liichtcr  has  drawn  of  the  effects  of  such  a  revolution 
on  the  different  classes  of  society  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
answer  to  this  picture. 

There  are,  in  truth,  several  grave  fallacies  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  such  Utopian  pictures.  One  of  these 
is,  that  any  possible  redistribution  of  the  goods  that 
are  in  the  world  can  maintain  mankind  in  comfort  If 
production  flags  and  does  not,  indeed,  steadily  increase. 
Tlie  mere  diTiston  of  the  larger  fortunes  of  the  world 
among  the  teeming  masses  of  maukiud  would  go  but  a 
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very  small  way,  and  what  little  might  be  thua  obtained 
by  the  poor  wonld  be  speedily  consnmed.   Wealth  pe- 
rishes swiftly  ill  the  usage,  and  needs  to  be  perpetually 
replenished  ;  and  no  reform  which  impoverishes  society 
as  a  wliole  can  permanently  raise  the  level  of  comfort 
among  its  members.     Socialists  dihite,'  with  some  i 
truth,  on  the  waste  and  the  over-production  which  the 
competitive  system  continually  involves  ;  and  it  is  pro- : 
bable  that  most  of  the  fatare  industrial  progress  of  the  \ 
world  will  consist  in  co-operative  schemes  for  mitigat-  \ 
ing  these  evils.   But  the  Socialist  remedies  wonld  only  ' 
bring  eyils  far  greater  than  any  they  conld  possibly  pre- 
vent.  The  desire  of  each  man  to  improve  bis  circnm- 
stances,  to  reap  the  fall  reward  of  snperior  talent,  or 
energy,  or  thrift,  is  the  very  mainspring  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world.    Take  these  motives  away  ;  per- 
snade  men  that  by  snperior  work  they  will  obtain  no 
superior  reward  ;  cut  off  all  the  hopes  that  stiinulato, 
among  ordinar}'  men,  ambition,  enterprise,  invention, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  whole  level  of  production 
will  rapidly  and  inevitably  sink.   If  industry  is  greatly 
dimin^ed  in  its  amount  and  greatly  lowered  in  its 
quality,  no  possible  scheme  of  redistribution  or  social 
oombination  will  prevent  the  material  decadence* 

The  question  of  increasing  population  baa  also  to  be 
met.  It  is  one  which,  under  every  possible  system,  is 
very  formidable.  The  main  contention  of  tlic  school 
of  Marx  is,  that  increased  production  does  not  iH  tii  tit 
the  prwluoer,  beoaupo  it  leads  to  increased  {)op»ihiLion 
antl  a  c"orrcs|X)nding  fall  of  wages.  No  one  can  main- 
tain that  the  wages  of  a  stationary  or  nearly  stationary 
popuUtion  would  not  enormously  rise  with  the  great 
increase  of  wealth  which  modern  machinery  creates. 
But  machinery  makes  men.  The  higher  wages  it  pro* 
duces  atimukte  early  marriages ;  and  if  this  process  is 
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absolutely  unrestrained,  it  i:s  quiuj  true  thai  the  work- 
ing-cl;isses  will  gam  nothing  in  the  shape  of  wages  by 
the  improved  production.  Fortunately,  however,  such 
restraints  do  exist.  The  desnc  to  siive,  the  desire  to 
rise,  the  fear  of  poverty,  the  habits  of  foresight  and 
providence  wliich  education  produoes,  the  higher  staii'- 
dard  of  comfort  which  men  come  to  regard  as  indis- 
pensable— all  act  poverfnlly  in  the  direction  of  tardy 
marriage.  That  population  has  not»  on  the  whole, 
onimn  the  production  of  wealth  is  conclnsiTely  proved 
by  the  higher  aremge  of  wages  and  comfort  which  has 
been  attained.  That  there  are  great  multitudes  upon 
whom  these  restraining  influences  do  not  operate  is  one 
main  cause  of  the  misery  which  we  all  deplore.  But 
a  Socialist  society  cannot  escape  the  problem,  and  the 
pressure  of  population  on  its  resources  would  soon  be- 
.  come  overwhcl nnnp:.  In  a  society  where  there  was  no 
motive  for  saving,  and  where  ail  children  were  sup- 
ported by  the  community,  the  strongest  natural  re- 
V      strain ts  would  be  destroyed. 

It  is  also  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  first  condition 
of  the  success  of  a  socialistic  community  is  complete 
isolation.  Socialism  is  essentially  opposed  to  Free 
Trade  and  international  commerce.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  ill  some  remote  island  of  the  Pacific,  the  whole 
pojmlatioii  might  be  organised  into  one  great  co-opera- 
tive society,  in  which  each  member  filled  an  assigned 
]mrt  and  discharged  an  assigned  duty  in  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  whole.  But  this  or^rnnisation 
must  be  stereotyped.  It  must  be  kept  separate,  drilled 
and  disciplined  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  that  such  a  state  of  society  could 
exist  in  a  vast,  fluctuating^  highly  locomotive  popula* 
tion,  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  deriving 
its  subsistence  from  many  dbtant  countries,  bound  to 
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them  by  the  closest  commercial  ties,  continually  send- 

itig  out  vast  streams  of  emigrants,  continually  absorbing 
into  itself  Indiaii,  colonial,  and  alien  {x)pulations.  'i  o 
organ iFe  such  a  people  on  the  plan  and  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  Socialist  State  ia  the  idlest  of  dreams. 

In  the  future  of  the  world  it  is,  no  doubt,  jmssiblc 
and  probable  that  the  industrial  conditions  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  may  be  profoundly  modified.  There 
may  be  great  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  in 
the  regulation  of  succeseienB^  in  the  part  which  co- 
operative wdnstry  plays  in  the  world,  in  the  part 
which  GovemmentB  alid  mnnicipalitiee  play  in  ini* 
tiating,  directing,  and  Bubeidising  indnetry,  or  in 
providing  for  the  old,  the  impoTeriehed,  and  the  un- 
employed. But  proposed  changes  which  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  laws  ami  elements  of  htiman  nature 
cau  never,  in  tlie  long  run,  succeed-  'J'lie  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  resjHct  for 
proj)erty  and  for  the  obligation  of  contract ;  the  feeling 
of  family  affection,  on  which  the  continuity  of  soci- 
ety depends,  and  out  of  which  the  aystem  of  heredi- 
ty grows ;  the  essential  difference  of  men  in  aptiiudeey 
oapacitiee^  and  character,  are  things  that  never  csn  be 
ebanged,  and  all  schemes  and*policies  that  ignore  them 
are  doomed  to  nltimata  failure. 

VOL*  u.  91 
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OHAPXEIi  IX 

LiLBOUK  QUESTIONS 

It  would  bo  hardly  possible  tliat  the  immense  extension 
of  Socialism  which  has  taken  place,  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciTiliaed  globe,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  imnieiiae  change  that  haa  been  effected  in  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  England  by  the  Acts  of 
1867  and  1884»  should  not  haTO  powerfnlty  Btininlated 
English  Socialism.  The  whole  wealth  and  greatneaa 
of  the  coinnuinity  lie  at  the  mercy  of  an  electorate  in 
which  the  poorest  and  least  instructed  class  have  the 
largest  siiare,  and,  if  it  is  the  will,  it  is  well  within 
the  power  of  the  democracy  to  make  taxation  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  confiscation.  The  tempta- 
tion is  a  great  one  ;  though  it  is  but  justice  to  obscrTo 
that  the  men  who  have  jof  late  years  been  labouring 
most  lealoasly  to  sedace  the  poorer  Totera  into  the 
paths  of  plunder  have  not  themselves  been  of  that 
class.  The  ])ro{)OBal  of  Geofge  to  rob,  by  means  of  a 
confiscating  tax,  all  the  owners  of  land,  whether  it  be 
purchased  or  Inherited  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Marx,  that 
all  capital  should  bo  taken  possession  of  by  the  com- 
munity, are  now  often  put  forward  in  Knglanil,  usually 
in  tlM>Ko  Hononms  ])liniscs  by  wiiii  li  some  men  seem 
able  to  (lis<;Mii>c  from  others,  and  perhaps  from  them- 
selves, the  profound  dishonesty  of  tijoir  teaching.  The 
policy  isdcscrilHHl  as  *  the  collective  adnrinistnition  of 
rent  and  interest^  leaving  to  the  individual  only  the 
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wages  of  his  labour  of  hand  or  brain  ■'  as  '  the  na- 
tionalisation of  land  and  organisation  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  armies  under  State  control  and  co- 
operative principles ; '  as  '  the  emancipation  of  laud . 
and  industrial  capital  from  individual  and  clan  owncr- 
Bhip,  and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the  eomniunitjr  for 
the  general  benefit/ ' 

There  are  several  small  bodies  whioh  are  at  present 
advocating  these  viewsy  though  they  are  usually  divided 
from  one  another  by  much  jealousy  and  antagonism. 
The  Social  and  Democratic  League^  of  which  Mr. 
Ilyudman  is  the  leiidiag  bpirit,  is,  I  believe,  the  oldest. 
It  has  published  a  programme  demanding,  among  other 
things,  nationalisation  of  the  hmd  ;  tlie  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt ;  cumulative  taxation  upon 
all  incomes  above  300/.  a  year ;  the  establishment  of 
national  banks  '  which  shall  absorb  all  private  institu* 
tions  that  derive  profit  from  operations  in  money  or 
credit;'  a  law  prohibiting  men  and  wwam  in  any 
trade  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  ;  the 
compulsory  erection  of  dwellings  for  artisans  and 
agricultural  labourers,  for  which  no  rent  must  be  paid 
beyond  the  bare  cost  of  their  building  and  maintenance. 
In  order  to  atUin  these  objects  the  State  is  to  be  made 
as  democratic  as  possible.  There  nuist  Ix?  annual 
Parliaments,  adult  su  IT  rage,  proportional  rej^rescnU- 
tion.  The  taxpayers  are  to  ]iay  tlie  members.  1'ho 
mtepayers  are  to  pay  for  their  election.  The  House  of 
Lords  and  all  hereditary  authorities  are  to  l>e  abolished. 
All  State  Churches  are  to  be  disestablishiHl  and  dis- 
endowed^  and  the  powers  of  County  Councils  are  to  be 
enhiTged.   One  article  of  this  programme  is  ambiguous. 


of  Ult  Faliiaa  Sock^ ;  SidBcy  Webb*!  S^timium 

in  iimgiand^  p.  10* 
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The  '  ra])id  extinction  of  the  National  Debt '  might  ap- 
pear to  unwary  readers  to  point  merely  to  an  extension 
of  the  admirable  ellorts  which  British  Governments 
have  made  for  many  years  to  diminish  ont  of  tlio 
annual  revenue  the  capital  of*  the  debt.  The  tractf;, 
bowerer^  which  are  issued  by  this  society  abundantly 
correct  the  error.  The  extinction  desired  is  of  a  far 
simpler  character.  It  is  merely  to  cheat  the  national 
creditors  by  repndiating  the  debt 

'The  few  thousand  personsy^  they  write«  'whooim 
the  National  Debt,  saddled  upon  the  oommnnity  by  a 
landlord  Parliament,  exact  twenty  t  iglit  millions  yearly 
from  the  labour  of  their  coinitryriKMi  for  nothing.  The 
Bhareholders  who  have  been  allowed  to  lay  hands  upon 
onr  great  railway  communications  t^ike  a  still  larger 
Buin.'  'The  land  must  be  in  future  a  national  ])osses- 
sion  ;  so  must  the  otlier  means  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing wealth.'  '  The  luindling  of  money  and  credit 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  future  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  •  •  •  As  a  stepping-stone  to  the  at* 
tainroent  of  this  State  oxganisation  of  production  and 
exchange  we  advocate  the  heaTiest  cumulative  taxation, 
rising  upon  all  incomes  derived  from  trade  or  busineas,  as 
well  as  upon  those  drawn  from  the  land.'  *  The  means 
of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  are  to  be  de- 
clared aiid  treated  as  collective  or  comnion  ])ro})erty.' 
*Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  coni]K^nsiition 
will  he  friven  to  tlic  landholders,  the  fnndhulder?.  or  the 
railway  or  water  shurcholderK.  when  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  assume  administration  of  all  for  the  public 
benefit. '1 


*  Manifetto  of  Ihe  Social DemO"  Democratic  FiKloratioo*  p.  59; 

eratte  FerlfraKnn  Mhh:!*:  HynH-  Ilyndman*!  IfittoriaU  Botu  tjf 

nmn  unci  Murn«t  Th€  J^r-incipiet  SmUism^  p.  4ti7. 
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The  society  is  characterised  by  some  other  tendencies. 
It  18  much  opposed,  chiefly  on  lofty  moral  grounds,  to 
any  extension  of  the  Empire,  and  is  generally,  within 
the  very  moderate  limits  of  its  influence,  a  supporter 
of  any  movement  within  the  Empire  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  coherence  and  the  power  of  its  central 
Goremment  It  is  also  stiennonsly  opposed  to  both  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  State,  and  maintains  that  its 
members  should  never  support  any  politician  who  does 
not  accept  their  programme.  They  have  not,  however, 
invarialUy  acted  on  their  principle,  and  on  one  memo- 
rable occasion,  in  1892,  a  branch  of  this  society  inter- 
posed, and  effected  by  their  vote  tlie  return  of  the 
Indian  member,  Mr.  Naoroji^  the  official  Liberal  candi- 
date for  Central  Finshnry.  He  was  returned  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three.' 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  nnfortunate  in  losing  its  members ;  and 
there  have  been  several  divisions,  arising,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  chiefly  from  personal  quarrels.  There 
was  a  secesision  in  1883,  resulting  in  the  foundation 
of  a  '  Socialist  League,'  under  the  presidency  of  the 
diatingui:,hni  poet,  Mr.  W.  Morris.  There  wasaseces- 
sion  in  1880,  resulting  in  a  ticw  ]>ody,  ciillcd  the  *  So- 
cialist Union,'  which,  however,  appears  to  have  only 
lasted  for  two  years;'  and  the  society  of  Mr.  llynd- 
man  afterwards  quarrelled  with  at  least  three  of  its 
most  active  members — Mr.  John  Bnnis»  3fr.  Tom 
Mann»  and  Mr.  Champion.  Members  of  the  party 
have  been  concerned  in  several  riots*  and  some  of  them 
have  endured  *  martyrdom '  in  the  shape  of  short  peri* 

'  See  «n  this  caie  the  pofl-  *  Tk€  fkbiam  SoeiHy^  a»d 

»cri I >i  lo  Mr.  B.  Sbaw*0  lecture,  what    «f    has    dotte^    p.  7; 

The  Fabian  Botut^^  amd  trAol  \S\hh* •  SoeitUiim  im  Emglamd. 

ii  ha§  d^mt.  p.  33* 
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ods  of  imprisonmeiit.   There  h  also,  I  believe,  an  in- 

dupendtiii  group,  called  the  '  Kropotkin  Anarchists/ 
and  there  is  a  separate  society  for  llic  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  'nationalisation  of  laud'  and  the  'ex- 
propriation '  of  its  owners. 

Another  body,  which  has  of  hitc  years  made  some 
noise  in  the  world,  is  the  Fabian  Society.  If  the 
figares  it  publishes  are  true,  its  tracts  must  have  been 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  it  contains  at  least 
two  men  of  considerable  ability.  It  proposes  to  work 
tfor  the  extinction  of  priYste  property  in  land,  and  the 
lappropriation  of  all  indnstriid  capitid  by  the  comma- 
nity,  in  order  that  rent  and  interest  may  be  added  to 
the  reward  of  labour ;  and  it  differs  from  the  Social 
and  Democratic  League  in  urging  its  members  to  take 
an  active  part  in  all  general  and  lo<^il  elections.  The 
creation  of  a  pure  8oeialist  party  in  Parliament  is  one 
of  its  objects ;  hut  until  this  is  possible  its  members 
are  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  place  in  all  local  bodies  of 
power  and  influence,  and  to  support  on  all  oocasions, 
and  regardless  of  all  party  considerations,  those  candi- 
dates  who  will  go  farthest  in  the  direction  of  Socialism, 
even  thoagh  they  altogether  repudiate  its  ultimata 
ends  and  its  guiding  principles. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — a  writer  of  plays,  and  an  excel- 
lent musical  and  dramatic  critic — who  has  taken  a 
lea  lini;  jKirt  in  tlie  society,  has  written  a  very  frank 
and  instructive  little  paper  on  'The  Fabian  Society: 
what  it  has  done,  nnd  liow  it  has  done  it,*  which  was 
published  by  the  society  in  1892.  lie  claims  that  it  is 
eminently  practical,  and  he  cannot  be  accused  of  tak- 
ing it  too  seriously.  He  says  that  in  1885  it  consisted 
of  forty  members,  male  and  female.  '  Wc  denounced 
the  capitalists  as  thieves  at  the  Industrial  Remunera- 
tion  Conference,  and  among  ourselves  talked  revolu* 
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tion,  anarchism,  labour  notes  ver.<j(>-  pass  books,  ami 
all  the  rest  of  it,  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  campaign,  with  its  watchwords  ''£ducate> 
agitate,  oiganise/'  was  to  bring  aboat  a  tremendoaa 
smash-up  of  existing  jBociety,  to  be  saooeeded  by  com- 
plate  Socialism.  And  this  meant  that  we  had  no  trne 
practical  nnderstanding,  either  of  existing  society  or 
Socialism.  Without  being  quite  definitely  aware  of 
this,  we  yet  felt  it  to  a  certain  extent  all  ulonir ;  for  it 
was  at  this  period  that  we  coutractcd  the  invaluable 
habit  of  freely  laughing  at  ourselves,  which  lias  always 
(listinguiisheii  us,  aud  which  has  saved  us  from  being 
hampered  by  the  gushmir  enthusiasts  who  mistake 
their  own  emotions  for  public  movements,'  Thero  was 
a  Fabian  Conference  in  1886,  which  achieved  the  great 
Sttcc^  of  obtaining  a  notice  in  the  <  Times.'  It  had 
not,  Mr.  Shaw  thinks,  mneh  other  lesnlt,  but  'it  made 
us  known  to  the  Radical  dabs,  and  prored  that  we 
were  able  to  manage  a  conference  in  a  bnsiness-like 
way«  It  also  showed  off  our  pretty  prospectus,  with 
the  design  by  Crane  at  the  top,  our  stylish-looking 
blood-red  invitation-cards,  and  the  other  little  smart- 
nesses on  which  we  then  prided  ourselves.'* 

After  this,  however,  the  society  took  a  new  tlepar- 
tnre,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
a  plaasible  writer  and  adroit  tactician  who,  on  the 
London  County  Ck>uncil  and  elsewhere,  has  playe<I  a 
considerable  part  in  contemporary  English  Socialism,' 
The  society  clearly  saw  that  they  represented  only  a 


*  The  Fabian  SoeiHtf:  %rhai  pUyed  tiich  liefrUdering  conjur- 

^  hma  domt^  amd  how  it  has  dome  tricks  witli  tlie  Liberal  tluni* 

«!,  p.  11.  blofl  and  the  Fabiftn  poa«  tint  to 

'  *  The    gcnnrnl-illip  of  this  this  day  l>oth  the  LiIhtsI^  Rn*1 

tnovcnjent  wQf   \i  n    o  r  t  n  k f» n  tho   P(*ctanan  SocialiitU  stand 

chiefly        Sidney  Wi•U^  wlio  a|(tia«t  at  iuia  *  (Ibid.  p.  \^). 
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very  smalJ  ix»rtion  of  the  English  working  class.  *  We 
have  never  indulged/  Mr.  Sliaw  writes,  *  in  any  visions 
of  a  Fabian  army  any  bigger  than  a  stage  army/  '  We 
have  never  advanced  the  smallest  pretension  to  repre- 
Bont  the  working  classes  of  this  country/  *  We  know- 
that,  for  m  long  time  to  come,  we  can  only  make  heaid* 
way  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  masses  of  men  outside 
onr  society,  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  unless 
we  first  prove  ourselves  safe  for  all  sorts  of  progressive 
work/ 

They  accordingly  adopted  what  tiiey  called  a  policy 
of  '  permeation/  In  other  words,  they  made  it  their 
object  to  ent^r  as  largely  as  })ossible  into  all  the  many 
Ratlirjil  oPL'^aiiisations  and  movements,  and  endeavour 
to  add  Socialist  formulae  to  the  received  Kadical  pro- 
gnimnu;*! ;  to  acquire  an  influence  over  municipal  and 
political  bodies  which  had  no  sympathy  with  their  spe- 
cific tenets ;  to  help  on  all  revolutionary  or  subversive 
tendenciaif  even  though  the  men  who  represented  those 
tendencies  were  far  from  looking  fonmd  to  a  socialis- 
tic  State.  A  few  small  newspapers  had  been  set  up  as 
})urcly  Socialist  organs,  but  most  of  them  proved  per- 
fectly in-i^riuficant,  and  soon  died  away.  Many  young 
new8paf>er  writers,  however,  sympathised  with  Social- 
ism, and  #>ome  of  them  obtaineil  employment  on  well* 
cstablish^l  Kadical  jonrmils,  and  induced  two  or  three 
editors  admit  into  their  columns  a  certain  amount 
of  Socialist  doctrine  and  colouring.  The  vast  multi- 
plication oi  local  elections  by  the  legislation  of  the  bsi 
few  years  assisteil  the  movement  A  large  proportion 
of  them  excited  little  general  interest,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  nnmerons  abstoitions,  and  by  judicious  eombi* 
nations,  mlliances,  and  surprises,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
a  small  hut  well-organised  minority  to  capture  occa- 
sional aesxiM. 
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Long  before  the  formatioii  of  the  Socialist  bodies  I 
am  describing  there  had  been  a  tendency^  largely  illns- 
trated  in  the  present  work,  to  increased  extravagance 
in  taxation;  an  increased  disposition  to  extend  the 

fanctionsof  Government,  both  in  restraining,  initiat- 
ing and  supporting  private  indnstries,  in  dealing  by 
State  metliods  with  social  evils,  in  supplanting  in  many 
fields  the  action  of  the  individual  by  the  act'on  of  the 
State  and  the  munici{)aliiy.  Growing:  (ieniocracy  had 
weakened  the  connection  between  property  and  taxing 
power,  and  had  made  it  easy  for  a  majority  of  voters 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  taxation  they  voted,  upon 
other  shoaiders  than  their  own.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Socialists  to  fall  in  with  these  tendencies ;  to  en* 
conrage,  intensify,  and  embitter  them.  They  recognised 
fully  that  the  confiscation  of  all  rent  and  interest, 
which  was  their  nltimate  object,  could  only  be  fully 
attained  iii  Lho  distmt  futuiu  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
they  worked  with  nil  parties  who  desired  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  St^ite  or  of  municipalities  over  indnstries, 
to  sap  in  any  form  the  rights  of  property  and  the  obli- 
gation of  contract,  to  throw  taxation  more  and  more 
upon  land  and  realised  property. 

Some  changes  which  took  place  in  the  character  of 
trade  nniona  acted  in  the  same  direction.  Partly 
through  the  distress  and  finctnations  produced  by  a 
long  period  of  trade  depression,  partly  through  the 
contagion  of  the  socialistic  and  anarchical  tetiets  that 
were  circulating  through  the  working  classes  of  the 
Continent,  |wrtly  through  the  wild  hopes  which  the 
preat  and  sudden  lowering  of  the  RufTrage  ha<l  |)ro- 
duL-od.  and  partly,  too,  through  the  natural  disposition 
of  young,  poor,  clever,  discontented  and  ambitious  men 
to  revolt  against  established  authorities,  and  seek  a 
new  deal  in  the  good  things  of  the  worlds  there  arose  a 
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party  within  the  trade  unions  who  were  bitterly  discon* 
tented  with  the  couBervative  and  moderate  spirit  of  the 
old  leidera.  They  assailed  them  with  the  most  scnni- 
(otis  infectiye^  preached  a  more  Yiolent  and  aggressiYe 
policy  and  a  more  clearly  defined  class  waitm,  and 
brought  the  chief  objects  of  Socialism  rapidly  to  the 
front. 

It  was  about  1885  that  Lliis  new  element  became  pro- 
minent in  the  trade  unions.  It  increa^^cd  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  and  was  much  strenfrthcned,  not  only  by  the 
progress  of  deniocni(;y  in  the  .State,  but  also  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  trade  unions  of  great  masses  of  un* 
skilled  labourers,  who  were  much  more  easily  led  by 
agitators  than  the  skilled  artisans.  Socialists  of  all 
kinds  and  pennasions  allied  themselves  with  the  new 
lesiders,  and  by  doing  so  they  achieved  considerable  tri* 
nmphs.  Trade  in  most  of  its  departmenU  was  at  this 
time  very  bad.  Work  had  become  scarce ;  wages  were 
falling.  Some  great  strikes,  rashly  undertaken  in  the 
midbt  of  a  declining  demand,  created  sharp  conflictii  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  ;  while  their  inevitable  failure 
aggravated  the  distress,  ruined  many  trade  unions,  and 
discredited  the  old  methods  in  tlio  eyes  of  great  bodies 
of  workmen.  The  old,  stem  gospel  of  thrift  and  self- 
reliance  was  put  aside,  and  the  opinion  grew  rapidly 
that  more  was  to  be  hoped  from  State  action  and  fhmi 
a  groat  indnstrial  revolotion,* 

Independent  Labour  candidates,  nsnally  preaching 
socialistic  doctrines*  were  now  frequently  put  forward. 
In  parliamentary  elections  they  had  very  little  sucoeas. 
Their  minorities  were  nearly  always  infinitesimal ;  and 


*  For  the  ri*e  of  the  New  of  Trade   Lnionism^  and  th« 

VnioaiiiiitlierMMierfliouldcoii-  eHdence  giTCii  on  tlw  nibjcct 

•nit  lloweira  Tratfe  Unionin^  before  the  Labour  Cmninlnlott* 
ASpht  ikmd  Oid^  W«lil»*a  iiitiory 
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although  a  few  Socialists  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  usually  did  go  much  less  as  Socialists  than 
;  as  advanced  Hadic<ils,  and  the  more  powerful  of  them 
1  soon  sank  into  regular  members  of  the  Radical  par^, 
!  In  school-board  and  mnnicipal  elections,  however,  they 
were  more  sncceasful.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  boasted  that 
in  130  mnnicipal  elections,  of  which  he  obtained  infor- 
mation, the  Independent  Labonr  vote  exceeded  35  per 
cent,  of  the  votes.*  The  most  remarkable  success  was 
in  the  London  County  Council,  wliere  the  Socialist  ele- 
ment acquired  an  undoubted  iiifhience,  and  has  given 
a  distinct  l)iiis  to  municipal  politics.  The  party  had 
Already  anhieved  a  similar  success  in  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  aiid  the  two  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  in 
Europe  were  thus  in  a  large  measure  under  their  influ- 
ence. 

Still  more  serions  is  the  bold  which  they  have  ac- 
quired over  the  Trade  Union  Congresses.  This  is  a 
very  recent,  but  surely  *  very  serious,  fact,  due  to  the 
rise  of  the  New  Unionism,  and  it  is  shown  in  many 

forms.  Undeterred  by  the  disastrous  example  of  the 
French  national  workiihops  of  1848,  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  18U0  voted  *  that  power  should  at  once  be 
granted  to  each  municipality  or  county  oonncil  to  estab- 
lish  workshops  and  factories,  under  municipal  control, 
where  destitute  persons  shall  be  put  to  useful  employ- 
ment, and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  to  at  once  take  the  matter  in  hand.'' 

In  a  similar  spirit,  a  compulsory  Act  limiting  the 
labour  of  adult  men  in  all  tnulea  to  eight  hours  has 
oome  to  be  A  leading  article  of  trade-union  politics. 
All  parties  and  classes  have  agreed  that,  under  the 


'  Sfc  nn  article  !n  the  AYii*-       •  TTowrll  h   Tradr  rnwnitm 
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strM  of  intense  competition^  the  honn  of  labonr  baTe 
been,  and  still  often  are,  too  long,  and  that  whore  their 

rednction  can  be  effected  withont  serions  injury  to  the 
productive  powers  of  the  nation  it  is  a  great  blessing. 

much  has  been  actually  done  in  this  direction,  by 
voluntary  effort  and  combination,  both  in  the  way  of  a 
reduction  of  daily  labour  and  in  the  extensiuii  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  ;  but  tlie  law  has  hitherto  shrunk 
from  regulating  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  the  hours  of 
adult  labonr,  and  thns  invading  what  Adam  Smith 
ealled  *  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable '  of  all  properties 
'  —*  the  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  la* 
bonr/  The  legal  eight  hours,  however,  has  long  been 
prominent  in  the  Continental  Socialist  programmes, 
and  it  has  made  great  progress  in  England. 

The  movement  has  taken  several  forms.  One  de- 
mand is,  that  it  should  be  the  rule  in  Die  case  of  all 
persons  employed  either  by  the  State,  or  by  nuinicipali-. 
ties,  or  by  any  other  public  body.  If  this  were  ostab- 
lislied  by  law,  it  would  become  a  model  whicli  ])rivate 
employers  would  l>e  soon  forced  to  follow  ;  and  if  the 
State  and  tlie  local  bodies  lost  by  the  transaction,  they 
had  alwaya  the  pnrscs  of  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers 
as  their  resonroe.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  higher 
wages  and  shorter  honrs  is  one  of  the  chief  gronnda  for 
the  demand  for  the  mnnicipalisation  of  indnstries. 
Another  proposal,  which  is  likely  soon  to  become  law, 
would  restrict  the  legal  eight  honrs  to  miners.  It  is 
very  evident  that  sucli  a  period  of  work  is  (juitc  as 
niiich  jis  can  in  genend  be  exacted  without  injury  in 
this  kind  of  labour,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  limita- 
tion which  it  is  Bought  to  impose  by  law  is  very  nearly 
attained  by  private  arrangement.  In  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Uie  miner's  actnal  working  day  is,  in  most 
cases,  le4S  than  seven  hours.   In  other  parts  of  £ng> 
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land  it  is  generally  less  than  eight  aud  a  half  hours.' 
Another  proposal,  which  has  received  a  large  amount 
of  working-class  support^  has  been  that  the  eight-hour 
limitation  should  be  intiodnced  into  each  trade  on  the 
Tote  of  the  members,  the  majority  binding  the  minority. 
In  the  Int<3rnational  Uontrress  of  Workmen  which  wjis 
held  in  Loiulon  in  1888,  u  resolution  was  carried  in 
favour  of  a  general  limitation  of  the  hours  of  all  trades 
to  eight  hours  ;  and  altliough  this  policy  was  defeated 
in  the  Congress  of  1889,  an  eight  hours  day  for  all 
trades  hy  Act  of  Parliument  was  voted  hy  a  liurge  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  of  1890,  and  a  Bill  was  subse- 
quently introduced  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  '  cause 
or  suffer  any  other  person  to  work»  on  sea  or  land,  in 
any  capacity,  under  any  contract,  or  agreement,  or  ar- 
ticles for  hire  of  labour,  or  for  ])er8onal  service  on  sea 
or  land  (except  in  case  of  accident),  for  more  than  eight 
hours  in  anyone  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  for  nioro 
tlian  forty-eight  liours  in  any  week.'  *  Sometimes  it  has 
been  proposed  that  an  eight  hours  day  should  be  estiib- 
lished  by  law,  but  that  any  trade  objecting  by  a  formal 
vote  to  tliat  standard  sliould  be  exempted. 

Still  more  sigiiiticant  is  the  conversion  of  the  New 
Unionism  to  tlio  extreme  Socialist  doctrines  of  George 
and  Marx.  The  writings  of  George,  as  a  Socialist  his- 
torian observes,  'sounded  the  dominant  note  alike  of 
the  New  Unionism  and  of  the  English  Socialist  move- 


Mlowell's  Trade  Umiomitm^ 
p.  171.  If  the  actual  working 
hoam  *ni  tlie  fact*/  w  H  is 
tcniu**!,  dctluctinfc  tin*  time  for 
tm*«U  ATu!  rent,  And  %\no  the 
ixmv  occupied  io  goiag  ta  and 
f  ns  be  tnkeii,  the  time  of  work 
apiwaK  moefa  leif .  A  Govern* 
■Mnt  rtpinf  oo  Ihirtcea  Miaiflf 


diftrirta  in  GreHt  liritain  »liowi 
that  in  no  diftrirt  ckcr|it  Soatli 
WalM  did  thiK  kind  of  work 

«Trraj?e  forty-i»ix  hour«  «  wrrk  ; 
in  all  the  other  diKtrictn  it  ttmi 
leM  than  UtrXy  -  four,  in  tiz 
diatficta  feaa  than  fort^  <IM. 

« Ibid.  pp.  m-vii. 
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nieut  of  to-day/'  and  doiiiaTidn  for  (lie  nationalisation 
of  land  were  eooa  regularly  put  f(jrwur(i  at  Trade  Unioa 
OongrasMS*  An  amendment  in  this  sense  was  carried^ 
though  apparently  only  by  surpriae,  and  in  the  absence 
of  many  delegates,  in  the  Congress  of  188^  It  was 
rejected  in  tiie  five  succeeding  congresaes*  bat  earned 
in  a  Tagae  fonn  in  1887,  and,  more  decisiyely,  at  Brad- 
ford in  1888.  It  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  demand 
for  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietora  and  honaehold 
enfranchisement,  which  had  formerly  been  urged.* 
The  congress  which  whs  held  iit  Bradford  in  1893  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  Independent  Labour  party  in 
Parliament,  which  was  intended  to  act  in  com})]ete 
separation  from  all  other  parties  in  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  main  articles  of  its  programme  was  *  the  taxa- 
tion to  extinction  of  all  unearned  incomes.'^  In  the 
eongreaa  whidh  was  held  at  Norwich  in  1894  a  dele- 
gate mored, '  that  in  the  opinion  of  thia  congreaB  it  ia 
eaaential  to  the  maintenance  of  Britiah  indnatries  to 
natlonaliae  the  hmd»  mines,  minenUa,  and  royalty  rents, 
and  that  the  Pteliamentary  Committee  be  instructed 
to  promote  and  support  legislation  with  the  above  ob- 
ject.' The  motion  w:ls  met  by  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Mr.  Kcir  llardie,  substituting  for  the  words,  *  mines, 
minerals,  and  royalty  rents/  the  words^*  and  the  whole 
of  tiie  means  of  j)roduction,  distribntion,  and  exchange.' 
lie  explained  that  tlicre  was  no  argument  in  favour  of 
the  nationalisation  of  land  and  mines  wliich  did  not 
apply  to  the  nationalisation  of  CTery  other  form  of  pro- 
duction ;  that  if  the  mines  from  which  minenda  were 
taken  were  nationalised,  the  same  thing  ahoiild  be  done 
to  the  lailwaya  which  conTcyed  these  mincmla,  to  the 

«  Webh  s  fn»torsf  9f  Tfmii^  "  Arti<  I.-  of  Mr.  Kcir  llnrdifs 
<  ibid.  pp.        376-76.  mH. 
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depots  where  they  were  deposited,  to  the  works  where 
the  J  were  manufactured ;  tiiat  for  every  1^.  taken  by 
the  landlord  in  the  form  of  rent,  2/.  were  taken  by  the 
capitalist  in  the  form  of  interest,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  the  landlord  should  be  at- 
tacked and  the  capitalist  allowed  to  go  free.  The 
amendment  was  supported,  among  others,  by  Hr,  John 
Bnrns  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  and  was  carried^  amid  loud 
applause,  by  21  d  Tot^s  to  61/ 

This  congress  consisted  of  3S0  delegates  from  di He- 
rent  trade  bodies,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  its 
meml>erg  that  it  included  at  least  100  men  wlio  were 
cither  members  of  town  councils,  county  councils, 
school  boards,  benches  of  magistrates,  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  such  a  body  shoald  have  carried,  by 
a  great  majority,  snch  a  resolution  must  surely  be  re- 
garded as  a  grave  portent,  even  by  men  who  are  in  no 
degree  disposed  to  panic  or  exaggeration. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  serious  deductions  to  be  made 
from  its  significance.  One  of  the  largest  and  richest 
of  the  trade  tinions  formally  seceded  from  all  connec- 
tion with  tiie  Trade  Union  Congress  on  account  of  this 
resolution  ;  and  it  lias  long  been  assertt^d,  by  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  information,  that  these*  bodies 
only  represent  to  a  very  small  and  im|K»rfeet  de^^^reo 
the  older  and  larger  trade  unions,  which  arc  the  s})ecial 
organs  of  tlie  more  intelligent  members  of  the  working- 
classes.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  active  agitators  of 
a  new  doctrine  acquiring  for  a  time  a  notoriety  and 
prominence  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  weight 
and  number  of  their  adherents.   The  increasing  in- 


An  my  at  Trade  Union  Congrt$t     n  yvnr  later  In  ttw  COWgWlS  ■! 

|mblr!*)ird  tiy  tbe  authority  of  Gllldiff. 
Uic  Cvngnraai  pp.  ftJ-^.  Very 
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flaence  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  trade  unions,  and 
some  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  manner  of 

dectiiig  delegates,  have  assisted  them.  In  the  sepa- 
rate trade  unions  voting  power  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  amount  which  each  member  has  contributed  to  its 

funds,  and  in  the  congresses  each  delegate  has  one 
vote,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  wealth  and  number  of 
the  union  be  represents.  Under  sucli  a  sybttm  the 
votes  of  the  Trade  Union  Congresses  can  only  repre- 
sent in  a  very  imperfect  degree  the  real  weight  of 
opinion  in  the  bodies  from  whioh  they  spring.  There 
liave  been  large  abstentions,  and  active  minorities  have 
often  governed  the  proceedings.' 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that,  in  the  terrible  shrink- 
ages of  industry  that  have  of  late  years  taken  place  on 
all  sides  around  us,  wild  and  revolutionary  experi- 
ments should  have  been  advocated.  The  schemes  of 
gigantic  plunder  which  are  ]Hit  forward  are  relegated 
to  a  distant  future,  and  tliey  therefore  fail  to  arouse 
the  full  measure  of  eanieai  o))))osition.  It  is  proljable 
Unit  the  resolution  of  the  Norwidi  Congress  is  far  from 
representing  the  genuine  opinion  of  trade  unions,  and 
it  does  not  even  pretend  to  represent  that  of  the  work- 
men who  are  outside  them.  Yet  Sir  Kobert  Giffen 
stated  in  1893  that,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  out 
of  a  working  iiopulation  of  13.200,000,  only  871,000  are 
members  of  trade  unions.*  Ko  one  who  knows  Eng- 


'  Roc  llovrcirp  Trade  Uninnt. 
1<.)2-U9 ;  Hruuk'i  industry 
and  ProptHy,  li.  86S-ett  tm- 

•  Soe  hi?'  CYidrnrr  hoforo  the 
I«oliour  Comniist-iori  {Jh'ffftt^  p. 
43).  A  wcIl-iiifurriKH]  conv- 
ppoodenU  In  the  YVnet,  8(*|k 
t'Miilter  7,  1895,  givet  aomewhat 
differeDt  fifnret.   He  cftlnuSM 


tbo  hrnnt'lica  of  IitTwnr  from 
u  hivli  trade  untunism  ncek*  ita 
fvemita  at  11,388,035  pprw>n^ 
and  the  total  mentbcrpliip  of 
the  t!77  nnionn  at  the  cloae  of 
18113  Ht  1,270,789.  TlenUocol- 
lecta  iitucli  evidence  to  tlioar 
thtt  the  ttambrr  of  tlie  nembm 
of  trade  indoiif  is  dccUalof  . 
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land  will  serlonRly  doabt  that,  if  these  aehemee  of 

nationalisation  were  snbmitted  to  the  English  people 
as  a  plain  issue  for  immediate  action,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  would  pronounce  them  to  be  a  mixture 
of  madness  and  swindliYig,  certain  to  ruin  any  nation 
that  adopted  them,  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  those 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  on  which  all  civilised  society 
muatrest.  No  feature  of  the  general  election  of  1895 
WEB  more  remarkable  than  the  inyariable  defeat  of 
representatives  of  the  New  Unionism  and  of  the  Social- 
ist party,  and  the  strong  conservative  tendencies  that 
were  dominant  in  the  great  working-class  centres. 
The  same  thing  had  been  shown  shortly  beforst  on  a 
smaller  scale,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the 
London  County  Council.  The  avowed  and  exclasiTely 
Socialist  ])arty,  which  is  so  formichible  ia  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  British  Ilouse  of  Commons. 
Knots  of  men  holding  such  views  may  Ik*  found  in 
many  constituencies,  but  they  scarcely  anywhere  pre- 
dominate. Except  in  places  where  political  parties  are 
closely  baUmced,  or  greatly  disintegrated^  they  haTO 
little  power,  and  the  snstatned  market  valn'e  of  the 
forms  of  pn^ierty  which  they  desire  to  rob  shows  that 
the  security  ol  this  property  is  not  yet  greatly  shaken. 

At  the  same  time,  ii  cannot  be  an  indifferent  thing 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  in  England  who 
look  u|M3ii  Government  as  an  instruincnt,  not  for  pro- 
tecting, but  for  plundering  projH.'rty,  and  ^vho  arc 
exerting  all  their  influence  to  lead  the  ruling  de- 
mocracy in  this  direction.  Those  who  Imve  followe<l 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  members  of  this  school 
will  scarcely  deem  these  words  too  strong.  '  Thrift/ 
Mr.  John  Bums  assured  the  Trader  Union  Congress  at 
Norwich*  'was  inmted  by  capitaliatio  rogues  to  be* 
Toi.  n.  Sft 
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guile  fools  to  destruction,  and  to  deprive  honest  fools 
of  their  diet  and  their  proper  comfort/ '    Mr.  Ilynd- 
man  expressed  very  similar  sentiments  before  the  La- 
bour Commission,  and  added,  that  'to  put  money  into 
savings  banks,'  or  to  accumulate  it  in  any  other  way,  is 
to  aceiimnlate  orders  on  other  men's  labours,  and  is  no 
1  benefit  to  the  class  who  so  save.   All  thrift  on  the 
I  part  of  the  working  classes  which  leads  to  their  be- 
\  ooming  small  capitalists  he  declared  to  be  an  evil.  It 
\  only  iAtensifies  competition,  and  fortifies  the  class 
I  which  they  should  endeavonr  to  supplant* 

The  two  most  snccessful  methods  that  have  ever 
been  employed  to  mitigate  the  antagonism  of  classes, 
t  and  to  give  the  working  tiasses  the  full  benefit  of  ciipi- 
;  tal,  have  been  the  system  of  profit-siiari ng  which  has 
been  so  sncoessfnl  in  Fraiioe,  and  the  system  uf  co- 
operative industrial  undertakings  worked  by  working 
men*  Both  of  these  modes  of  raising  the  condition  of 
the  working  class  have  been  strennonsly  opposed  by 
the  New  Unionists.'  No  featnie  of  the  Old  Tmdo 
Unionism  is  more  admirable  than  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  encourage  providence  among  their  members 
and  to  assist  them  to  provide  for  sickness,  old  nge,  and 
the  destitution  of  their  families.  Mr.  Howell  has  given 
the  statistics  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  fourteen 
largest  trade  unions  in  England  in  sick-pay,  superannu- 
ation allowances  to  aged  members,  funeral  allowances. 


•  Rrporty  p.  55. 
»  Minulu  of  Rndenee,  8406, 
8718-19.  See,  tooj  Digett^  p. 
tS*  Mr.  Has  olMenret  tluift  the 
aim  of  tlieSoeUlist « b  radical  I  r 
.  At  r«ri«n<H»  with  thrift  '  'To 
the  Socimliflt,  labour  ii^  nn  <'vil 
to  be  miniinifed  tu  tlie  uirito»t. 
ThenMUi  viMvoriuat  lUatiade 
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•itj  compcU  him,  or  who  arcu- 
inulatet  more  lliaa  he  can  cnjov, 
U  not  •  hero,  but  a  fiM>l,  from 
the  SocuUiat^f  ftaodpoial'  {TU 
Rtligwn  of  Social i$m^  p.  W). 

*  Howell's  Trad9  (/miamitm^ 
p.  233. 
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and  other  beneToIent  purposes,  and  he  has  compared 
the  snm  with  that  expended  by  these  bodies  in  strikes. 
For  the  detailed  accounts  I  must  refer  tlie  reader  to 
Mr.  HowelTs  valuable  book.  Thcv  clearly  show  how 
entirely  suiiordinate  is  the  part  which  strikes  have  held 
in  the  policy  of  the  most  important  trade  unions  ;  how 
admirable  and  conscieatioos  their  administration  has 
usually  been  ;  what  a  vast  sum  of  self-help  and  provi- 
dence  exists  among  the  better  class  of  the  English  la- 
bourers; and  what  incalcnlable  benefits  these  trade 
unions  have  conferred  upon  their  members.  *  The  ag- 
gregate amount  devoted  [by  these  fourteen  societies] 
to  what  might  be  called  the  constant  and  permanent 
requirements  of  workmen — namely,  pecuniary  assistance 
in  cases  of  need  over  which  thev  have  little  control — 
reaches  the  grand  sum  of  7,331.052/.,  while  the  total 
ascertained  amount  expended  solely  on  strikes  was  only 
402,818/.'  *  Singularly  enough,'  Mr.  Howell  adds, 
'the  provident  side  of  trade  unions  is  tbe  one  mainly 
attacked  by  the  apostles  of  the  60>ca11ed  New  Trade 
Unionism,  whose  objects  seem  to  be  to  make  the  unions 
merely  fighting-machines,  unencumbered  with  any 
sick  or  accident  fund/* 

I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  that  worst  and 
most  dangerous  form  of  corruption,  which  has  shown 
itsolf  in  modern  times  in  England  — the  combination  of 
workmen  in  the  dock  van!  towns,  and  of  Civil  Servants 
of  different  categories,  to  use  their  votincr  power  for 
tlie  ]mrpose  of  putting  jxilitical  prrssnri'  upon  their 
representatives  in  parliament  in  order  to  raise  their 
own  salaries  and  wag^,  subordinating  to  this  end  all 
national  and  political  considerstions.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  habit  more  calculated 
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to  demoralise  constituencies  to  the  core,  and  more  cer- 
tain, if  it  spreads  widelj,  to  destroy  all  sound  patriotic 
feeling  in  the  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  usual  arguments 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  faronr  of  the  manicipalisaiiou 
of  indiirtri6S»  that  it  onables  workmen  more  eauljr  to  ex- 
erciee  their  teochiee  with  this  objeot^  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  informed  the  Labour  Gkimmianon  that  he  desired 
an  indefinite  extension  of  this  practice.^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  acting  with  other 
sections  of  the  Iladiciil  party  obliges  the  Socialist  bodies 
engaged  in  active  politics  in  8ome  measure  to  mask 
their  objects,  and  to  tlirow  many  of  their  favourite 
arpiunents  in  the  hack^roiiiid.  The  confiscation  of 
mining  royalties  and  of  ground  rents  are  the  only 
forms  of  direct  plunder  which  are  now  put  forward 
with  much  persistence.  These  kinds  of  property  be- 
long chiefly  to  a  few  men,  and  they  are,  therdfors, 
natural  objects  of  dishonest  cupidity.  But  on  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  ground  rents  we  find  an 
instructiTc  combination  of  two  classes  of  very  differ- 
ent arguments. 

The  subject  is  one  into  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  at  leng^th.  There  is  obviously  a  great  distinction 
between  prop^isiils  to  break  existing  contracts,  under 
which  householders  have  engaged  to  pay  all  rates 
and  taxes,  and  a  proposal  like  that  of  a  recent  town 
holdings  committee^  that  in  all  future  contrscts  rates 
should  be  compnlsorily  divided  between  the  owner  and 
occupier.  The  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is^  that 
the  arguments  which  are  commonly  admnced  in  public 
in  favour  of  the  special  taxation  of  the  ground  land- 
lordsare  based  on  that  bourgeois  morality  which  SocmI- 
ists  so  much  disdain.    It  is  argued  that  the  ground 
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landlord  does  not  pay  his  lair  or  dne  share  to  the  im- 
proTements  that  are  rapidly  and  enormously  raising  the 
▼alne  of  his  property  ;  that  vast  expenses  have  been 

imposed  on  tlie  community  which  were  not  anticipated 
at  the  time  when  existing  contracts  were  made.  The 
question  is  treated  as  one  of  ecjuity  liud  degree,  and  ou 
the  princi|)Ie  that  all  parties  should  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  to  the  common  expenditure. 

Among  the  Socialistd  it  is  looked  on  in  another  light. 
It  is  considered  simply  as  a  step  to  the  confiscation  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  ground  on  which  cities  are  built 
'  The  movement  for  the  absorption  by  taxation  of  the 
site  value  of  great  cities,'  Mr«  Sidney  Webb  writes,  '  is 
making  enormous  strides,'  and  he  congratulates  himself 
upon  tiie  fact  that  when  Mr*  George  propounded  his 
views  on  these  subjects  in  London,  in  1889,  his  lectures 
were  presided  over  by  Liberal  members  and  candidates, 
and  by  ministers  and  other  leaders  of  the  great  Kon- 
conformisL  religions  brxliea,  who  would  once  have  re- 
garded his  doctrine  with  horror.  *  The  accepted 
metlioii  of  land  nationalisation/  he  says,  '  is  the  taxa- 
tion of  rental  values and  he  notices  how  a  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  taxation  of 
ground  rents  and  values  has  enjoyed  the  presidency 
of  a  noble  lord  who  holds  a  high  judicial  office  under 
the  Crown,  *and  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  nearly  all 
the  Liberal  (and  some  Conservative)  members  of  Par* 
liament  in  support  of  the  special  taxation  of  urban 
land  values.*  This  committee  does  Tiot  profess  to  be 
a  Socialist  bodv.  or  to  aim  at  tlie  Socialist  ideal.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Webb  remarks,  its  first  impi^rtant 
publication  *  was,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
written  by  a  Socialist,  aud  the  arguments  used  therein 
support  the  complete  nationalisation  and  municipali* 
iatlon  of  all  rent' 
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On  the  whole^  Mr.  AVebb  observes :  'The  special  rat- 
ing and  taxation  of  urban  land  valaes,  the  amount  be- 
ing left  unspecified,  is,  indeed,  now  fully  accepted  as 

part  of  the  oilicial  Liberal  programme  ;  and  tliis  fact 
is  the  more  significant  of  the  popular  pressure  in  that 
probahly  not  cue  of  the  present  Liberal  leaders  really 
desires  or  intends  any  sach  confi8<iatory  taxation, 
though  they  take  no  trouble  to  disclaim  it.'*  Mr. 
Webb  s  own  view  is  very  clearly  stated.  He  has  no 
objection  to  purchase  ground  rents,  but  he  would  first 
of  all  tax  them  to  extinction.  He  would  gladly  Bee  a 
rate  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  impoaed  on 
ground  values,  and  would  then  *  take  over  the  rever- 
sion of  the  estate  of  London  on  these  terms.'*  It 
would  be  difficult  to  be  more  completely  emancipated 
from  the  triinimcls  of  a  mere  '  bourgeois  morality '  I 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  analoi^y  between  these 
views  and  the  agrarian  movement  which  lias  lately 
taken  plaee  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  advocate  the  purchase  by  the  tenants  of  their 
farms,  but  he  desired  in  the  first  place  to  beat  down 
their  cost  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  natural  value. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  violent  conspiracy  and 
intimidation ;  by  systematic  breach  of  contract  and  re- 
pudiation of  rent;  by  throwing  the  conntiy  into  a 
state  of  anarchy,  in  which  all  market  transactions  in 
laud  were  paralysed.  The  English  Socialist  differs  in 
his  means,  hut  not  in  his  en<3.  He  seeks  by  a  special 
and  contiseatory  taxation  to  reduce  to  a  mere  nominal 
value  the  projKTty  ho  denireij  to  ap}>ropriate. 

The  connection,  indeed,  of  Irish  agrarianism  and  the 
laws  that  it  has  produced  with  English  Socialism  is 
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very  close,  and  it  has  btjen  clearly  seen,  not  onl}'  by 
Sociulists  at  home,  but  also  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent economists  on  the  Continent.*  It  is  a  significant 
fact  tliat  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  uuqualified  acU 
vocates  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Qeorge  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Irish  agrarian  moremeut.  That  move- 
ment  showed  more  clearly  than  any  preceding  one  how 
possible  it  was  for  a  class  who  possessed  a  predominance 
of  voting  power,  to  nse  it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
contracts  and  confisaiting  property  ;  and  it  also  showed 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  |)arty  government 
in  wiiich  neither  Parliament  nor  the  ministers  of  the 
down  can  hi'  trusted  to  k  sist  the  pressure,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  property  and  legal  contracts  of  any  class  who 
have  lost  political  power.  The  lesson  will  not  be  lost 
upon  wise  men.  The  precedents  and  principles  intro- 
duced into  Irish  legislation,  and  the  methods  by  which 
that  legislation  was  carried^  will  have  fiir-reaching  re- 
sults, and  have  already  given  a  powerful  impulM  to 
English  Socialism. 

One  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Socialist  wing 
of  the  Radical  party  is  to  advocate  on  all  occasions  the 
ubsoqHion  of  as  many  great  industries  as  ]H>ssihle  by 
the  State  or  the  luunicipality,  with  the  curious  result 
that  the  very  nien  who  are  ]>re}iphing  tiie  roj)udiatio!i 
of  debts,  and  the  policy  of  taxing  interest  out  of  exis- 
tence, are  Uie  strenuous  u<]  vocates  of  enormoua  national 
and  municipal  loans.  Thus  Mr.  Ilyndman.  who  is 
the  leading  spirit  of  an  association  that  desires  the 
'vapid  extinction  d  the  National  Debt' hj  means  of 
repudiation,  informed  the  Labour  Commission  that  the 
State  should  immensely  enlarge  its  functions  ss  an  em- 
ployer of  labour ;  that  the  first  indnstrj  it  should  talcs 
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orer  is  the  railways ;  that  the  cost  of  the  aoqnimtion 

would  be  about  1,100,000,000/.,  and  that  he  would 
gladly  see  the  btate  giving  this  sum,  and  raising  it  by 
State  bonds.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  if  he  had 
his  way  he  would  take  the  railways  lor  nothing  ;  but 
as,  in  a  capitalistic  society  recognising  private  property, 
this  is  not  possible,  he  urged  for  the  purpose  of  the 
purohaae  an  immediate  addition  to  the  National  Debt 
greatly  exceeding  the  whole  of  that  debt  when  it  reached, 
its  highest  point,  at  the  Peace  of  1815.  As  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  State  on  taking  the  railwajs  would 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport,  and  as  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  State  ownership  would  be  that 
those  who  were  employed  upon  them  would  have  the 
power  of  exerting  political  pressure  to  extort  higher 
wages,  tlie  reader  may  easily  foresee  the  nature  of  the 
financial  nulleiuiiuai  that  would  ensue.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  what  prospect  a  Government  would 
have  of  raising  sudh  a  loan  at  the  instigation  of  the 
party  that  talks  of  the  'healthy  indifference'  which 
each  generation  should  cultivate  to  the  debto  incurred 
on  its  behalf  by  its  forefathers,  of  the  fsctUty  with 
which  'veiled  repudiations'  might  be  effected  'by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  income  tax/* 

Bnt  tlie  railways,  though  the  largest,  form  only  one 
item  in  tlio  loiifr  list  of  State  acquisition r  tliat  are  ad- 
vocated by  Socialist  leaders,  each  one  of  wliioh,  in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  could  only  be  ofTected  by 
raising  vast  loans.  Canals,  dockyards,  tramways,  om- 
nibuaea^  the  gas  supply,  and  the  water  anpply,  are  in 
like  manner  to  be  taken  over  by  the  mnnicipaliUea ; 
which  are  also  to  set  up  municipal  worfcsbopat  to  make 
large  puidiases  of  land,  to  absorb  in  succession  the 
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great  private  industrial  concerns,  and  to  set  up  new 
ones.  The  honn  of  work  are  to  be  shortened  bj  law ; 
the  mumcipalities  are  to  establish  a  minimiim  of  wages 
for  all  workimen  in  their  employ  ment^which  Mr.  Hynd* 
man  pnts  at  30f .  a  week,  and  which  would  be,  certainly, 
considerably  above  the  market  rate — and  they  are  to 
guarantee  that  the  advanUiir^s  in  the  niaUer  of  wages 
and  hourB  obtained  in  good  tiiiies  siiould  not  be  taken 
from  the  workmen  in  bad  times  without  their  consent. * 
The  enormous  additional  taxation  that  would  natu rally 
ensue  is  not  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  but  rejoiced  in, 
for  '  the  increasing  absorption  of  rent  and  interest  by 
taxation '  is  one  of  the  objects  the  Socialists  most  de- 
sire. Thej  propose^  in  the  words  of  an  academic  So* 
cialist,*  *to  make  tent  and  interest  pay  for  their  own 
extinction/  They  hope  that  the  ever^increasing  burden 
of  ratee  may  drive  the  smaller  ratepayers  in  despair  into 
their  ranks,*  and  it  is  only  when  taxation  has  reached 
the  point  of  confiscation  that  their  ideal  will  be  attained. 
That  thid  insane  and  grotesque  policy  can  ever  be  car- 


■8««  tlie  eridence  of  Mr. 
flyodauiQ  Md  Mr.  8.  W«bb 
U'farv  t  ti«  Labour  Commltfioo. 

*  llobbonWf  Tk€  Lmh^mr 
Mcvtmeni- 

'*The  amali  tmiesmen  and 
tatepftjem  wto  are  now  aUXying 
thero«elTei  wUk  tbe  Duke  of 
Wpttniiniitcr  In  a  de#y>cmte 
ftod  uoATailing  ttnxggie  «K»>n'*t 
the  ri«iog  rates  entailed  hj  t)ie 
eilHii  hoaia  day  aad  ittiidafd 

vaffet  for  ill  ptiMk-  Pcrrnntp, 
beeidee  great  ext«*n^ion(i  of  cor- 
porate ^tint/  in  pruvidiiig  ao 
eoflMaodeiiaB  and  Mlacatfoa  at 
tht  pefeHe  tzpeate,  maat  sooner 
or  bter  tee  that  tbeir  intervflt 
lici  la  aMkUif  oonunoa  caute 


with  ttie  workrrt  to  throw  tlie 
bardea  of  tazatfoa  dii««ily  on 
unearned  incomes*  (B.  Shaw, 
The  Fabian  ^xtVfy,  What  it 
has  dont^  p.  2ti).  Mr.  II}  nd- 
iiiao  oliaerTes  :  *  It  may  he 
feasooablj  eontendad  that  tba 
well-to-do  classes  are,  as  a  rule, 
n  ^roofl  floal  ov<»rltou»i<'d,  and 
auine  have  urgini  tliat  dirtct  ei- 
propriatioD  sSoiild  be  iMorted 
to  tho  iattaat  tbe  worfcerii  are 

^Trrmj?  cnf>tip'!i  to  Qft.  .  -  .  The 
riKe  in  Xiw  rati*  wo'jld  compel 
the  well-to-do  to   throw  gt>od 
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ried  into  eifect  U  impoasible ;  bat  any  near  approach  to 
it  would  produce  calamities  in  a  conntrj  like  England 
which  it  wonld  be  acaroely  possible  to  exaggerate.  It 

wonld  blast  as  in  an  hour  the  whole  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  If  a  House  of  Commons  were  elected  which 
accepted  the  Socialist  progriinime,  long  before  tlmt 
Parli;iTnciit  had  time  to  assemble  countless  millions  of 
capit^il  would  have  passed  out  of  the  land.  The  whole 
system  of  credit,  on  which  the  vast  and  complex  edifice 
of  English  industry  and  couunerce  depends,  would  in- 
entabij  collapse.  Every  manufacturer,  every  employer 
of  labour,  would  make  it  his  object  to  stop  his  worka 
and  dismiss  his  workmen,  and,  in  an  oTercrowded  coun- 
try, nearly  erery  main  channel  of  employment  would  be 
at  once  obstructed.  The  Cotton  Famine  of  Lancashire 
during  the  American  Civil  War,  even  the  ghastly  scenes 
that  were  witnessed  in  Ireland  during  the  great  Famine 
of  1847,  would  only  faintly  foreshadow  the  misery  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  produce.  For  a  juster 
parallel  we  should  have  to  to  the  hi-st  d  lys  of  the 
Roman  Kmj)ire,  when  the  Egyptian  corn  supplies  were 
cut  off,  and  the  population  of  Italy  slowly  dwindled  by 
famine  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  had  been.  In  no 
age  of  the  world  conid  such  a  calamity  be  more  easily 
produced,  for  never  before  could  capital  be  so  quickly 
and  easily  displaced,  and  in  no  other  conntry  do  indus- 
try and  employment  more  largely  depend  upon  national 
credit  In  a  population  like  that  of  England  every 
fluctuation  of  credit,  every  dirninution  of  capital,  ev- 
ery temporary  disloaitiou  or  enfeeblement  of  a  great 
industry,  produces  deep  and  widespread  distress,  and 
adds  lart^ely  to  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Wiio 
can  estimate  what  woultl  happen  if  all  the  elements  of 
national  prosperity  were  convulsed  or  paralysed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  legishitire  oonfisoation  f 
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The  good  sense  and  the  fundamental  honesty  of.  the 
English  people  may  be  trusted  to  guard  against  snob  a 
catastrophe,  but  measures  that  are  far  short  of  it  may 
produce  graye  ctIIs.  I  have  already  described  the  ef- 
fects on  national  indnstries  when  any  considerable 
revolutionary  body  passes  into  power,  when  capital  be- 
gins to  feel  itself  unprotected  and  insecure,  and  when 
contidence  and  credit  decline.  Men  cease  to  uu dor- 
take  great  enterprises  which  can  only  slowly  mature. 
They  coiitract  those  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Tliey 
diminish  their  risks.  They  divide  and  scatter  their 
investments^  and  place  large  portions  in  other  lands. 
Hitherto  every  wave  of  Continental  trouble  has  brought 
large  sums  of  money  to  England^  under  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  country  where  property  is  the  most  secure. 
If  men  whose  avowed  object  is  to  use  their  political 
power  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  property  increase 
in  influence,  the  8lream  will  flow  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. If  the  belief  once  grows  and  strengthens  that 
England  has  ceased  to  be  fi  pfife  country  for  investment 
and  enterprise,  employment  in  all  its  branches  will 
speedily  wither.  Unemployed  capital  means  unem- 
ployed labour,  and  the  migration  of  capital  is  soon 
followed  by  the  displacement  of  indnstry.  In  modern 
times,  political  causes  may  easily  change  the  course  of 
wealth  and  industry ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  a 
conntry  which  lives,  not  by  agriculture,  but  by  manu* 
factures  and  commerce,  and  which  possesses  no  natural 
resources  eufllicicnt  to  sn (>i)()rt  j><>['ulation. 

The  increase  of  taxutinii  has  similar  cfTectn.  No  de- 
lu*»ion  can  be  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  to  biiji- 
poso  that  it  is  possible  to  tlirow  great  burdens  of 
taxation  on  the  rich  without  injuring  the  poor.  Tn  a 
thousand  ways  employment  will  be  contracted,  and  the 
eapital  from  which  it  is  paid  will  be  diminisbedf  or  will 
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seek  lauds  wliere  it  is  less  heavily  l)urdened.  There 
are  comparatively  few  homos  in  Loiuloti  into  which  the 
recent  increases  of  rates  and  taxes  have  not  introduced 
AU  increased  spirit  of  economy.  Servants  are  dis- 
missed;  charities  are  cut- down;  luxuries  which  give 
A  livelihood  to  nnmbers  of  poor  people  are  given 
up.  The  aniAll,  etrngi^ing  shop  is  abandoned  for  the 
cheAper  store.  Contracts  are  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Every  article  of  expense  is  closely  scmtinised,  and  a 
final  remedy  is  probably  foand  in  a  period  of  economy 
in  some  cheaper  country  or  some  distant  watering- 
place.  Every  small  London  shopkeeper  knows  but 
too  well  that  the  augmenting  pressure  of  taxation  is 
diminishing  his  custom,  as  well  us  absorbing  a  larger 
proportion  of  his  profits;  that  both  by  its  direct  and 
indirect  action  it  is  constantly  increasing  the  cost  of 
living ;  and  that  it  is  forcing  nnmbers  into  the  ranks 
of  panperism  who  had  hitherto  maintained  an  honour- 
able,  though  struggling,  independence.  It  is  perhaps 
less  evident,  but  not  less  true,  that  the  great  industries, 
on  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  London  workmen 
subsist,  are  made  by  the  same  cause  less  productive, 
and  therefore  less  capable  of  giving  employment. 

The  tendency  to  place  important  industries  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  municipalities  is  very  evident, 
and  it  is  not  one  wliolly  to  be  coudenine<i.  As  1  have 
already  said,  the  munici|)al  government  of  our  i>ro- 
vincial  towns  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  P^nglish 
successes,  and  in  several  cases  great  industries,  which 
are  essential  to  the  town,  such  as  the  supply  of  water 
or  gas»  have  been  taken  over  by  the  municipalities, 
and  managed  vrith  honesty,  efficiency,  and  economy. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
low  franchise  which  now  prevails  is  too  modem  to 
justify  us  in  speaking  with  much  confidence  of  its  re* 
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enlU ;  and  certainly,  if  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Socialist  party  were  to  prevail  in  English  town 
goTemmenty  the  evils  which  have  been  so  abundantly 
displayed  in  the  United  States  woald  not  be  perma- 
nently averted.  Municipalities  are  becoming  enor- 
mous employers  of  labour.  The  labourers  are  at  once 
their  servants  and  their  masters,  having  the  power  of 
coercing  their  employers  by  their  votes  ;  and  a  strong 
party  is  encouraging  their  very  natural  temptation  to 
use  this  power  with  the  object  of  obtaining  higher 
wa^i^es. 

In  London  the  number  of  labonrers  employed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  said  to  have  been 
already  mvltiplied  fourfold  by  the  €k>nnty  OonnciU 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  extend  the  ^here  of  mu- 
nicipal employment  Chiefly  through  the  inflnence  of 
the  Socialist  members  of  the  County  Con  noil »  that 
body,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  setting  an  example 
to  other  em])loyer8,  has  fixc<]  a  mini  mum  rate  of  wages, 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  rate  for  siniihir  work,  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  for  which  equally  efiicient 
labour  could  be  easily  procured.  It  has  thus,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  brought  back  the  system  of 
'inake-wages»'  or  'rate  in  aid  of  wages/  which  had 
long  been  regarded  by  eoonomista  as  one  of  the  worst 
aboaes  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  That  sys- 
tem also  endeavoured  to  establish  a  certain  standard  of 
comfort,  beneath  which  wages  should  not  fall,  and  it 
did  so  by  granting  to  tlie  poorer  labourers  an  allowance 
from  the  ratea  in  a<idition  to  the  wages  they  received 
Irom  their  employer.'   In  the  present  case  the  whole 

■  There  if  an  iiutnictire  ac-  MonUgue,  on  The  Old  J\>or 
eoaal  of  tbe  workinir  of  thi«  Iaiw  and  the  Xew  Soeiaiism^ 
•f^Hink  la  a  ptsphlet,  by  Mr.    publielied  hjr  the  CobSta  Clali* 
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wage  comes  from  the  rates ;  but  it  is  fixed  above  its 
market,  or  natural  value,  and  the  excess  is  a  gift  made 
by  the  ratepayer  to  the  labourer. 

In  this  way  the  London  County  Conncil  has  com- 
pletely abandoned  t)ie  old  notion  that  a  representative 
body  is  a  trustee  for  all  classes,  and  that  one  of  its  first 
duties  is  to  obtain  the  best  market  value  for  the  money 
with  which  it  IB  entrusted.  One  of  the  ablest  of  its 
members  *  observes  that  it  *  has  adopted  a  policy  that 
woald  inTolre  a  private  firm  in  bankraptcy^'  and  it 
only  escapee  this  evil  becanee  the  purse  of  the  rate^ 
payers  is  behind  it. 

Whether  a  step  which  most  at  once  injure  inde- 
pendent industries  and  increase  the  indacement  to 
country  wurkinen  to  flock  to  London  can  be  really 
benelicial  to  the  working  classes  is  surely  very  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  it  opens  the  door  to 
vast  possibilities  of  corruption.  The  danger  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  two  other  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  same  body.  They  have  made  the  trade 
unions  arbiters  of  the  wages  they  give,  by  resolving 
that  no  contractor  shall  be  employed  by  the  munici* 
pility  who  does  not  sign  a  dedaiation  declaring  that  he 
pays  the  wages  '  recognised,  and  in  prsctioe  obtained, 
by  the  trade  unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  the 
contract  is  executod/  One  of  the  results  of  this  st^p 
luus  been  that  contractors  have  largely  increased  the 
81UU  they  demand  for  cxeciitiiif^  municipality  work.  In 
one  case,  out  of  a  total  of  54,353/.  in  an  acecpte<l  ten- 
*ler,  no  less  than  5,760/.  was  increased  charge  due  to  the 
rule  of  the  Council  that  the  tendering  company  must 
bind  itself  '  to  adopt  the  rates  of  wages  and  hoars  of 
labour  as  fixed  by  the  various  trade  anions  concerned/ 


<  EHdeocv  of  Sir  T.  Fsmr  belon  ths  Lslioiir  ConnBitsion* 
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Soon  after  the  Connty  Council,  moved  partly  by  the 
increased  ooet  of  the  contract  system  which  was  due  to 
their  own  rule,  and  partly  aUo  by  the  desire  to  realise 
the  Socialist  Idea  of  municipal  workshops,  undertook  as 

'  far  as  possible  to  abolish  eontraetorSy  and  carry  cat 
their  public  works  without  their  intervention.  It  thus 
entered  into  the  most  direct  business  relations  with 
great  masses  of  labourers  on  whose  votes  ii&  members 
largely  depended  for  their  seats.* 

The  danpfers  that  may  spring  from  such  a  policy 
t^eeni  to  me  very  obvious.  Where  democrftcy  reigns, 
few  things  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  the  State  and  the  municipality.  If  a  dominant 
proportion  of  the  Toters  in  each  constituency  are  in  the 

•  pay  of  one  or  other  of  those  bodies,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  relations  between  the  representatiTe  and  his 
electors  can  long  be  kept  distinct  from  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  temp- 
tation of  the  representatives  to  use  public  money  and 
public  works  as  a  laeans  of  electioneering,  and  the 
temptation  of  the  electors  to  nse  their  political  j)ower 
as  a  means  of  obUiiniiig  trade  advnnt^'ipes  for  them- 
selves, will  soon  become  irresistible,  and  the  floodgates 
of  corruption  will  be  opened.  A  candidate  for  election 
is  never  likely  to  appear  before  an  audience  of  working- 
class  electors  adrocating  either  a  reduction  of  wages  or 
a  restriction  of  work.  Public  works  are»  in  this  re> 
spect»  far  more  dangerous  under  a  democimtic  GoTem* 
ment  than  under  a  despotism.  There  is  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  works  carried  out  at  public  ex- 


*Bee  on  thii  nhi^Ci  an  ez-  Coviidra  Wagei  Dill  in  1892, 

cellcfit  memorandum,  dnivn  up  and  al»o  hin  later  evidence  be- 

by  r,orv1  Fnrrrr(thon  Sir  T.  II.  fore  the  LaboMT Coniniaakm. 
Famr>9  oa  Um  London  County 
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pense  in  India  and  In  Fnuioe.  In  both  oaaes  they  have 
largely  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  some  persons 
believe  that,  in  India  as  well  as  in  France,  they  have 

been  carried  to  excess.  But  no  one  doubts  that,  under 
the  despotic  system  in  India,  public  works  iiave  been 
undertaken  according  to  the  best  Government  intelli- 
gence, and  with  the  sole  view  of  l>ene(iting  tlie  country. 
No  one  also  doubts  that,  under  the  democratic  system 
oi  France,  they  have  been  iu  a  great  degree  electioneer- 
ing deTioee,  intended  to  conciliate  a  claw  or  a  district 
and  to  induce  them  to  support  the  Government.  And 
beoanse  this  has  been  the  object^  an  immense  propor- 
tion  of  them  bare  proved  nnremnneratiTO  to  the  State. 

Many  dangerous  eiperiments  of  this  kind  are  likely 
to  be  made  in  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  many  attempts  to  withdraw  great  indnstries  or 
forms  of  production  from  private  bauds,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  State — or,  iu  other  words, 
under  the  management  of  Government  functionaries. 
The  belief  in  the  comjjet^^nce  of  the  State  to  undertake 
all  kinds  of  tasks  and  to  deal  with  ail  kinds  of  ques- 
tions is  one  ol  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  much 
oontemporary  politiosl  thought.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
oover  on  what  ground,  either  of  experience  or  of  rea- 
soning, it  is  bised. 

One  other  remark  on  this  subject  may  not  be  useless. 
Experience  has  shown  that  GoTcmment  organisation 
may  be  applied,  with  some  success,  to  snch  indnstrial 
undertakings  as  can  be  managed  on  the  system  of  strict 
routine,  and  by  rigid  and  inflexible  rules.  The  State 
administers  very  efficientlv.  on  sucli  n  sYst^i  m,  the  Post 
Office  and  Telegraph  services,  and  in  some  countries 
it  undertakes  the  management  of  the  means  of  public 
transport,  or  the  supply  of  a  few  great  articles  of 
public  necessity,  such  as  gss  and  water.   But  in  all 
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ihoM  departments  of  iudostry  which  are  not  sosoep- 
tible  of  this  kind  of  maiiagiemeQt  it  is  certain  to  fait 
It  is,  for  example,  utterly  unfit  to  undertake  on  a  large 
scale  the  duties  of  a  landowner.  The  extreme  rarie^ 
and  fluctuation  of  conditions  and  circumstances  among 
agricultural  tenants ;  the  great  place  which  exceptions 
aiul  allowances,  and  special  treatmeuU  and  indulgences, 
must  play  in  the  wise  management  of  land,  are  quite 
incompatible  with  those  liard  and  fast  lines  of  adnnnis- 
t ration  which  the  State  can  never  abandon  without  the 
most  immiueut  danger  of  jobbery  aud  faTOuritif^m. 
Equally  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  convert  the 
State  into  a  gigantic  shopkeeper,  or  storekeeper,  or 
manufacturer,  providing  for  the  vast  and  ever-chan- 
ging variety  of  human  wants  and  tastes.  All  the  quali- 
ties that  are  needed  for  success  in  these  fields  are  qua- 
lities that  are  found  in  exceptions!  individualsy  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  strong  personal  interest,  but  never 
in  the  disciplined  action  of  a  great  public  service. 
The  tact  and  foresicrht  whirli  anticipate  changes  in 
the  course  and  conditions  of  commerce  or  fashion  :  tlie 
promptitude  which  seizes  tiie  happy  moment  for  con- 
tracting or  expanding  supply,  meeting  half  •disclosed 
wants,  and  giving  to  enterprise  new  directions  and  im- 
pulses ;  the  rave  oomhination  of  daring,  caution,  and 
insight  by  which  alone  these  great  forms  of  industry 
can  sQcceed,  will  never  be  found  in  routine-ridden 
Government  ofRcials. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  real  danger  that  the  vast 
predatory  schemes  of  George  af\d  Marx  will  ever  be 
carried  into  effect  in  England,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
great  civiliRe<l  country  ;  though  it  is  pro))abfe  that  the 
disciples  of  these  men  may,  in  some  degree  and  in 
more  than  one  direction,  modify  the  action  both  of  the 
State  and  of  local  bodies.   The  mere  pnaence  also  in 
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the  political  world  of  a  group  of  meu  openly  adTooat- 

ing  the  confiscation  of  all  interest  on  pablio  debts,  of 
all  rent  on  land,  of  all  mining  royalties,  is  a  porUiit 
of  some  sis^nificancc.  It  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  of 
Enp^lisii  p^jlitical  life  that,  where  dangerous  and  sub- 
versive opinions  exist,  it  is  desirable  that  they  slioiild 
be  brought  into  liirht,  fully  discussed,  and  adequately 
lapreseuted.  Opimons,  it  Is  said,  ai'e  never  so  dianger- 
ou8y  and  their  power  ia  never  so  exaggerated,  as  when 
their  free  expmaion  is  suppressed.  Diacnsaion  brings 
ont  any  element  of  tmih  that  underlies  them  ;  fimati- 
cisma*  wither  in  the  atmosphere  of  free  eritiotsm ;  and 
contact  with  the  reality  of  things,  and  with  the  Tari- 
ous  forma  of  national  thought,  seldom  fails  either  to 
convert  or  moderate  the  revolntionist.  or  to  rednce 
him  to  insignificance,  or  to  lead  to  K)nic  compromise 
which  allays  f  r  iction  and  diminishes  the  area  of  discon- 
tent.  In  hardiv  any  country  in  Enrojie  have  extreme 
or  revolutionary  opinions  been  so  freely  propagated  as 
in  England.  In  hardly  any  eon n try  in  Europe  have 
they  so  little  power.  At  Uie  worst,  it  is  said,  tliey 
only  produce  strong  reactions,  unduly  frightening 
moderate  men,  and  delaying  for  m  time  inentable  re- 
forms. 

There  ia  great  truth  in  this  political  philosophy, 
which  for  seTcral  generations  liaa  been  thai  of  the  more 
sagacions  English  politicians.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other side  to  the  question,  which  in  England,  I  think, 
is  apt  to  be  underrated.  Legal  toleration  is  one  thing, 
social  and  political  toleration  is  another  ;  and,  as  Burke 
long  since  observed,  the  widest  latitude  of  legal  tolera- 
tion is  only  harmless  where  there  is  a  strong  restrain- 
ing moral  opinion  in  the  nation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  rsstraint  has  diminished  in  England. 
There  has  grown  up  in  our  day  an  extreme  hudty  of  opi- 
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nion  in  judging  men  who  are  advocating  courses  which 
are  palpably  criminal,  provided  they  liave  not  them- 
selves a  direct  inujiey  interest  in  the  issue.  It  is  true 
that  this  pretended  disinterestedness  is  often,  perhaps 
usually,  a  fraud.  The  love  of  money  is  by  no  means  the 
only  selfish  motive  by  which  men  can  be  actuated.  A 
desire  to  enter  Parliament ;  to  win  votes,  or  po])iilarity, 
or  power ;  to  obtain  the  kind  of  notoriety  which  the 
profession  of  extreme  and  startling  opinions  often  gives 
to  very  oommonplace  men ;  the  vanityt  the  discontent, 
the  incapadty  for  serious  and  continuous  work,  the 
bitter  class  hatred  growing  out  of  a  diseased,  envious, 
acidukted  nature--«ll  these  things  lie  at  the  root  of 
mnch  anarchical  and  socialistic  speculation.  But, 
apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is  an  evil  sign  for  a 
nation  when  those  who  are  preaching  open  dishonesty 
are  treated  by  crreut  sections  of  society  as  honest  men, 
deserving  of  no  more  moral  reprobation  than  if  they 
held  extreme  or  eccentric  opinions  about  vaccination, 
or  vivisection,  about  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  or 
the  organisation  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  real  dishonour 
to  a  nation  that  itprodncea  among  its  teeming  millions 
teachers  of  dishonesty.  It  is  a  ^  graver  thing  when 
such  teachers  can  command  the  votes  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-Kritixens,  can  rise  to  positions  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  State,  can  move  nncensured.  or 
even  applauded,  through  large  circles  of  soc  iety.  I'he 
Reuse  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  sphere  of  politics  is 
tin  18  ^'radually  dinunetl.  Success  justifies,  to  most 
men.  tiie  mctliodH  und  the  principles  that  lead  to  it. 
A  new  standard  of  judgment  and  honour  is  insensibly 
formed,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  too  easily 
aocommodates  itself  to  a  lower  moral  level. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  that  English  and 
Amerioan  Socialism  differs  from  tiiat  of  the  Continent 
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in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  usnally  associated  either  with 
aggressive  atheism  or  with  attacks  on  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.   There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions.  Thas 

Mr.  Bax,  who  is  prominent  among  English  Socialist 
writers,  describes  Socialism  as  an  '  atheistic  humanism/ 
which  '  utterly  despises  the  other  world,"  with  all  its 
stage  properties — that  is,  the  prosont  objects  of  re- 
ligion and  lie  tells  us  that  the  existing  theology  '  is 
6o  closely  entwined  with  the  current  mode  of  produc- 
tion that  the  two  things  most  stand  or  fall  together.'  ^ 
There  are  also  dear  signs  that  a  section  of  the  party 
contempUte,  and  desire,  grsat  revolutions  in  the  aphere 
of  family  life.  I  have  already  quoted  the  subveniTe 
views  of  Oodwin  and  of  Owen  on  the  snbjeot  The 
work  of  Bebel  *  On  Woman,'  advocating  an  extreme 
latitude  of  free  love,  has  been  translated  and  published 
in  an  English  Socialist  library.  Mr.  Hyndman  assures 
118  that  the  family,  *  in  the  German-Christian  sense  of 
marriage  for  life,  and  responsibility  of  the  parents  for 
the  children  born  in  wedlock,  is  almost  at  an  end  even 
now,'  and  he  predicts  '  a  complete  change  in  all  family 
relations,'  which  must  issue  'in  a  widely  extended 
commnnism/ '   Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Bax,  in  a 


s 

cease  to  be  a  permanent  and  binding  contract,  and 
should  be  a  mere  volnntary  association,  dissoluble  by 
either  party  at  pleasure.*   But  it  would  be  unjust  to 

English  Socialists  to  attribute  U)  tliem  in  general  such 
views.  A  large  proportion  of  tlu  m  treat  questions  of 
religion  and  questions  of  marriage  as  entirely  outside 

■  Baz*i  Beligion  o/SoeiaNmn^  Omit  Alleo  alto,  who  hat  Mea> 

pp. 81.  tified   hinwelf    with  «xtr«iiie 

*Hyndm8n>  Ifitioritml  Stuit  Bociftllfim  (»ee  Vox  Clamantium^ 

o/  Socfiidtsm^  p.  452.  pp.             hat  in  other  writings 


*  SotitUism  tn  tit  Growth  and  tbowo  Uiin««U  little  lets  revola- 
OnIcmm,  pp.  m-SOO.   Mr.  tioosiytolhttaMfllkspbm. 
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their  system ;  while  another  section,  who  call  them- 
eelvee  Christian  Socialists,  rery  earnestly  deprecate  all 
attacks  apon  religion  and  npon  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  the  family. 

The  denationalising  inilaence  of  Socialism  {)robab1y 
goes  deeper.  Its  very  essence  is  to  substitute  a  class 
division  for  the  division  of  nationalities,  and  to  unite 
the  workmen  (if  all  countries  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
owners  of  property.  Nearly  all  the  institutions  that 
make  the  distinctive  glory  and  greatness  of  a  nation 
are  bound  up  with  the  state  of  society  it  desires  to  over- 
throw, and  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

Mr.  BaX|  with  his  nsaal  ancompromising  candour,, 
has  exprened  the  feelings  of  the  genuine  SooialistJ 
'The  establishment  of  Socialism  on  any  national  or 
race  basis  is  out  of  the  question.  The  foreign  policyf 
of  the  great  international  Socialist  party  must  be  td 
break  up  those  liideous  race  monojvoliea,  chilled  cm])ires,! 
l)e<rinTi i Hi,'  in  each  case  at  lupine.  Hence  anvtliing' 
that  makes  for  the  disruption  and  disintegration  ofi 
the  empire  to  which  he  belongs  must  be  welcomed  by 
the  Socialist  m  an  ally.  It  is  his  duty  to  nrge  on  any 
morement  tending  in  any  way  to  dislocate  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  world,  knowing  that  every  shock 
the  modem  complei  commercial  system  suffers  weakens 
it.  and  brings  its  destruction  nearer/  * 

Much,  however,  of  the  Socialism  which  we  see  around 
us  is  of  a  more  superficial  and  less  danpcrons  descrip- 
tion. It  has  little  genuineness,  uw]  \<  Inr^^t  ly  due  to 
trnnsiitiit  causes.  Prolonged  and  v^idc«prcnd  aL'rifuU 
tund  aud  commercial  depression  has  increased  the 
number  of  the  unemployed.    By  introducing  acute 
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Buffering  and  anxiety  into  many  indnatrionB  homes,  and 
a  new  nnoertainty  and  flactuation  into  many  great  in- 
doatries,  it  lias  had  the  Tery  natural  effect  of  ^greatly 
widening  the  area  of  reetleesneas  and  discontent.  Some- 
thing, too,  is  due  to  mere  fashion.    Around  the  nn- 
clciis  of  geiiuiao  conviction  that  inuierlies  every  greafc 
movement  there  gathers  loosely  u  vast  accretion  of  half- 
formed,  unsifted,  unsubstantial  assent.    The  haU-edu- 
cated,  the  excitable,  tUe  great  multitude  who,  without 
seriously  formed  convictions,  desire  to  show  that  they 
are  in  the  van  of  progress,  naturally  catch  up  and  ex- 
aggerate the  dominant  enthusiasm  and  tendency  of 
their  time,  and  when  the  current  changes  they  will 
change  with  it.   It  is  curions  to  ohswre  how  rapidly 
this  may  happen.   In  the  early  years  of  the  century 
nearly  all  the  genuine  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
country  flowed  in  the  Evangelical  channel ;  in  a  few 
short  years  it  '.7as  mainly  flowing  in  the  channel  of 
Tractinanisni  or  Kationalism.    Fifty  years  ago  nearly 
ail  jiolitical  enthusiasm  in  l^nglaud  i*an  in  the  direction 
of  Free  Trade,  and  the  restriction  in  every  form  of 
Govennncnt  interference.    The  dominant  note  iti  uU 
countries  is  now  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  State 
action  and  control  in  nearly  all  departments  of  indus- 
trial life. 

Such  considerations  are  well  fitted  to  prerent  us 
from  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  movement  of 
the  hour.  At  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  a  tendency  which  is  so  widely  spread  will 
pass  away  like  a  vapour  or  a  dream,  and  leave  no  serious 
legislation  behind  it.  Nearly  all  working-class  move- 
ments of  late  years  have  assumed  sornetlung  of  a  so- 
cialistic tinge.  In  tlie  industrial,  even  more  than  in 
the  purely  political,  sphere,  many  hazardous  experi* 
meut3»  many  dangerous  conflicts,  lie  before  us. 
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It  would  be  very  unjust,  however,  to  classify  tlie 
ranTiy  efforts  that  are  made  to  regulate  by  Government 
authority  the  diifereat  forms  of  industry  with  the  con- 
fiscating and  dishonest  type  of  Socialism.  No  legisla- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  successful,  and  certainly  none  was  more  clearly 
called  for  by  great  abuses,  than  the  factory  legislation 
which  began  with  the  Act  of  180:9  for  regulating  the 
health  and  morals  of  apprentices,  which  was  consoli- 
dated and  codified  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
of  1878,  and  which  has  received  several  important  ad- 
ditions within  the  last  few  years.  Even  the  history  of 
the  African  slave  trade  hardly  reveals  more  horrible 
abuses  than  may  be  found  in  the  early  days  of  the  fac- 
tory system  in  England,  when  machinery  first  intro- 
duced child  labour  on  a  large  scale  into  industrial 
employment,  when  the  domestic  industries  were  sud- 
denly broken  up,  and  when  multitudes  of  ignorant 
peasants  were  precipitated  from  their  country  homes 
into  the  great  manulscturing  towns.  The  laws  dealing 
with  these  subjects  are  very  numerous  and  very  intri- 
cate, but  a  brief  outline  of  their  leading  provisions  will 
here  be  sufiicient. 

Their  cliief  object  was  to  protect  three  classes.  The 
first  were  children.  The  factory  laws  carefully  reprn- 
lated  the  aj^cs  in  which  they  nu^ht  be  in  trod  need  into 
the  factories,  and  the  amount  and  the  continuity  of 
work  that  might  be  exacted  from  them ;  they  prohi- 
bited their  night  work,  and  at  the  same  time  prorided 
lor  them  an  excellent  system  of  education,  running 
oonenrrently  with  their  work.  Provisions  of  this  kind 
IwTe  met  with  an  almost  nnirersal  approval.  They 
have  been  extended  by  many  successive  enactments  to 
a  great  variety  of  industries,  and  they  have  been  adopt* 
ed»  iu  their  main  lines,  in  all  civilised  countries. 
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The  fleoond  class  to  be  protected  were  *  young  per- 
sons '  between  thirteen  and  eighteen — a  class  who  were 

iirstmiuie  tlic  subjects  of  distiiu-t  legislation  in  the  Act  of 
1833.  They  were  withdrawn  from  rught  work,  and  the 
liours  of  their  labour  in  the  many  employnients  which 
were  res^uhxted  by  this  Act  were  delinitely  fixed.  In 
1874,  the  age  at  which  children  were  counted  as  *  young 
persons '  was  raised  to  fourteen,  except  in  cases  where  a 
child  of  thirteen  had  passed  a  specified  educational  test. 

On  this  chus  of  subjects  also  there  faae  been  little 
serioQS  controTerey ;  bat  there  has  been  grave  difference 
of  optniony  on  groonds  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
following  chapter^  aboat  the  proyisions  limiting  and 
interfering  with  the  right  of  adult  women  to  work  as 
they  please  and  make  their  own  contracts  with  their 
employers.  By  the  Factory  Act  of  184i  all  women  in 
factories  or  workshops  were,  for  the  first  time,  pliu^ed 
under  tlie  Ranie  regulations  and  Hisjibilities  iis  *  young 
persons.'  An  earlier  Act  had  absolutely  excluded  them 
from  underground  employment  in  mines ;  and  in  1891 
their  employment  for  four  weeks  after  childbirth  in 
the  protected  trades  was  forbidden.  This  last  law  is 
copied  from  Continental  precedcn ts.  Laws  of  the  same 
kind,  though  with  different  time  limitiy  now  exist 
in  Switserlandy  Germany,  Austria,  Uungaiy,  and  the 
Netherlands.* 

Cononrrently  with  these  proyisions  there  are  a  Tast 
number  regulating  with  extreme  minuteness  the  health 
conditions  of  factories  and  workshojiii.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  siinitary  science  lawsof  this  kind  have  immense- 
ly multiplied.    An  army  of  iuspoctor^,  armed  with 

>  A  good  BTimmsry  of  the  pro-  reftrictioni  4  Im  Ubertf  *  (Rerut 

viiions  uf  the  fort'ij^  factor)'  dt  Droit   IntematioiMU^  torn, 

wti  witl  be  fennd  In     aiticl*  xstH.). 
pf  M.  B«ile  8loc4Mft  en  *I<m 
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large  powers,  and  acting  sometimes  under  the  central 
authority,  and  sometimes  under  local  authorities,  con* 
troi  all  the  details  of  protected  industries.  This  control 
is  not  confined  to  anhealthj  industries^  or  to  industries 
in  which  childmi  or  young  persons  are  employed.  It 
extends  to  many  whidi  invoke  no  special  danger^  and 
are  carried  on  by  adult  men,  and  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  minute  directions  about  fencing  dangerous  ma- 
cliinery,  and  about  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  em- 
j)lnved.  No  woiTiaa  or  young  person,  for  example,  is 
permitted  by  law  to  clean  any  mill-gearing  in  motion, 
or  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of 
a  self-acting  maclnne  ;  though  a  man  has  full  liberty 
to  do  so.'  Ko  one  will  question  the  general  utility  of 
sanitary  regulations,  and  of  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  but  many  good  judges  doubt  whether 
it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  State  to  ngulate  the  industry 
of  adult  men  in  all  its  details,  as  if  they  wece  children, 
incapable  of  taking  measures  for  their  own  protection, 
and  requiri  ng  at  every  turn  to  be  directed  and  inspected 
by  uutliority  of  the  law. 

This  policy,  however,  has  been  largely  carried  out, 
and  in  many  different  forms.  Thus,  for  example,  tlic 
truck  laws  prohibit  any  arnm^ronients  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  for  tlic  p;iyrtient  of  wages  in 
goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
r^lm.  An  Act  regulating  agricultural  gangs  provides 
that  no  females  may  work  in  the  same  gang  as  men. 
An  Act  of  1883  makes  it  penal  to  pay  wages  in  public* 
houses^  lest  the  workmen  should  fall  into  the  temp- 
tation of  spending  them  in  drink.  Another  Act, 
Intended  to  protect  seamen  against  fraudulent  lodging- 
house  keepers,  makes  it  penal  for  any  person  on  board 


>  Cook*  Taylor,  The  FaHogy  Imtn^  p.  170. 
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a  ship,  aud  within  twenty-foar  hours  of  its  arrival, 
to  aoUoit  a  seaman  to  become  a  lodger.^  Sometimes 
the  proposals  of  l^giahitors  are  curiously  infelicitoue. 
Thofl,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Sweating  Committee  was 
struok  by  the  weight  of  the  hammers  used  by  women 
in  a  cerfcain  branch  of  the  iron  manofactore^  and  pro* 
posed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  diminishing  their  sise. 
The  project,  however,  was  ahandoned  in  consequence 
of  a  deputation  of  sturdy  workwomen  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  They  represented  to  him  that  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  proposed  Act  would  be  to 
deprive  them  of  their  means  of  liveiiiiood,  by  throwing 
this  branch  of  industry  into  the  hands  of  men,  and 
they  proved  very  conclusively  that»  by  constant  prac- 
tice, they  could  wield  the  customary  hammer  without 
the  slightest  difficalty»  while  the  use  of  smaller  ham- 
mers woald  require  a  considerably  greater  muscular 
eflorty  as  the  work  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
much  larger  number  of  blows. 

The  next  great  restriction  involved  in  the  Factory 
Acts  is  that  of  the  hours  of  adult  male  labourers.  For 
ti  long  pericHl  it  was  universally  held  that  adult  men 
were  capable  of  making  their  own  bargains,  and  that  a 
rc^^triction  of  their  hours  of  work  was  utterly  beyond 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  law.  The  Tudor  Acts 
arranging  the  period  of  working-hours  have  been  often 
quoted  in  this  connection,  but,  as  Mr«  Jevons  observes, 
they  were  not  intended  te  limit,  but  to  lengthen,  work. 
They  esteblished  a  minimum,  but  not  a  maximum, 
providing  that  'the  legal  day's  work  was  to  be  twelve 
hoars  at  the  least.* 

It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  in  numerous  trades 
habitual  work  is  far  too  prolonged  for  the  physical  well- 
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being  of  the  worknmu,  and  that  it  practically  reduces 
his  life  to  a  life  of  continued  slavery.    Nothing  can 
cron tribute  more  to  raise  the  mental,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  working-classes,  to  strengthen 
their  domestic  happiness,  and  to  lighten  lives  that  are 
at  beat  toilsome  and  difficult,  than  a  wise  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  work,  and  no  part  of  modern  indastrial 
refonns  has  been  more  really  beneficial.   There  aro 
Bereral  considerations  which  hare  of  late  years  consiT 
deimbly  added  to  its^ecessity.   The  Sanday  holiday 
had  folien  in  a  great  measnre  into  abeyance  in  Oatholic 
countries,  though  its  importance  is  now  more  generally 
felt,  not  so  much  on  religious  as  on  economical  grounds. 
The  Church  holidays,  though  often  multiplied  to  ex- 
cess, secured  to  past  generations  frequent  intermissions 
of  labour  ;  but  they,  too,  are  now  little  observed.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  facilities  of  communication  ha?e  im- 
mensely added  to  the  severity  of  competition  ;  and  the 
unintermttted  action  of  machinery,  though  it  greatly 
diminishes  physical  toil,  brings  into  many  forms  of 
labour  a  vastly  increased  mental  strain  through  the 
constant  watchfulness  and  attention  it  requires. 

Another  consideration,  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  judging  this  question,  is  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
the  most  prolonged  work  is  not  the  most  productive. 
The  greatly  increased  amount  and  :i  ecu  racy  of  sta- 
tistical information  which  has  been  acquired  in  the 
present  generation  has  estiiblished  this  fart  beyond 
dispute.  Work  which  exceeds  the  healthy  physical 
powers  of  the  average  labourer  is  always  inefficient. 
In  employments  that  require  hard  and  steady  work,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  work-day  of  twelve  hours 
will  prodnoe  less  than  a  work-day  of  ten  hours.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  the  diminution  of  the  length 
of  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  indefinitely  without 
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leading  to  a  dimmation  of  prodaction.  Ten  hoars 
will  prodace  more  than  twelve  honrs^  but  it  is  not  cer* 
tain  that  eight  will  prodace  as  mach  as  ten/and  it  ia 
qnite  certain  that  six>  or  four,  or  two,  wOl  not  produce 

as  much  as  eight.  It  is  also  true  that  shorter  hours 
iiBiuilly  mean  a  diminished  employnient  uf  niacbinus, 
which  know  no  fatigue  but,  on  the  whole,  a  wide- 
spread and  vanous  experience  clearly  shows  that  those 
men  will  work  the  best  who  work  well  within  tlie  limit 
of  their  physical  capacities,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  a 
groundwork  on  which  we  may  safelj  build. 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  nte  of 
wages.  High  wsges  do  not  necessarily  mean  dear  la- 
bour, or  low  wages,  cheap  labour*  It  is  bad  economy 
to  underfeed  the  horse  that  labonrs  in  the  field,  and 
human  labour  only  attains  its  full  efficiency  when  the 
labourer  is  enabled  by  good  wages  to  keep  his  strength 
at  the  highest  point.  A  comparison  has  been  made  of 
wages  and  work  in  many  dillcicat  countries,  and  it 
supplies  ample  and  striking  evidence  that  the  efficiency 
of  work  iisunlly  rises  and  falls  with  the  rate  of  wages, 
underpaid  labour  producing  little,  well-paid  labour 
producing  much.  In  most  fields  of  labonr  there  is  no 
labour  more  remunerative  to  the  employer  than  that 
of  the  Englishman  and  American,  who  are  nsually  the 
most  highly  paid.  One  of  the  best  linng  authorities 
goes  so  far  aa  to  conclude  that,  in  apite  of  all  the  dif- 


'  There  nro,  howerer,  rn<*r'* 
io  wlikii  ex|K'n(tive  machinery 
can  be  worked  with  greatly  in- 
created  pro6t  bj  the  ijitem  of 
'double  Bliift«,'  or  relays  of  !n- 
l».>urer«  working  io  succession. 
Sixteen  hours'  work  of  such 
auchincfjr,  earricd  oo  bj  two 
bodiea  of  worknieiii  csftb  of  them 
woridof  right  honrt,  wooM  pro> 


dure  nuich  more  tbun  could  be 
pruducfd  by  a  continuous  em* 
pluymeot  of  the  Mme  men  for 
tea  hours.  It  is  foand,  bow* 
cvpr,  in  Enjfland  tliat  there  hare 
been  great  practictil  difficultlea 
ia  establisliiog  this  sjrstem,  and 
H  doea  not  aetn  to  be  popafair 
with  the  workmen.  8ee  on  thia 
subiect,  Maraball'a  iVtarylciff 
iff  Fxttnomi<»^  i.  741-42. 
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ference  of  wages,  the  real  prioe  of  labonr  is  everywhere 
much  the  same ;  that,  on  the  whole,  for  the  same  sum 
of  money,  mach  the  same  amount  of  work  may  be 

everywhere  procured.* 

Tiikiiig  tliese  principles  as  a  guide,  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  witliiu  the  last  half-century  to  diniiuish  the 
hours  of  labour  in  di  lie  rent  industries  ;  but  it  lias  bren 
done,  for  the  most  part,  by  voluntary  agreement,  and 
not  by  the  action  of  the  law.  Indirectly,  however,  the 
Acts  limiting  the  work  of  yoang  persons  and  women 
in  textile  factories  to  56^  hoars  a  week,  and  in  a  great 
Tsriety  of  other  industries  to  60  honrs  a  week,  have 
influenced  adult  male  labour,  for  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  or  adTisable,  to  stop  the  work  of  the  factory 
at  the  time  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  workers 
were  obliged  to  desist.  In  addition,  also,  to  Sunday 
the  law  hiki  secured  gome  periods  of  intermission.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday,  which  has  ppread  so  widely 
thronjrii  nil  departments  of  En^^lisli  industry,  was  fii-st 
incorporated  in  the  Factory  Acts  in  1825,  and  several 
other  holidays  and  half-holidays  have  since  then  been 
established.* 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  demand  for  a  legal 
limitation  of  all  adult  labonr  has  of  late  years  grown 
and  strengthened  in  many  countries,  and  the  form 
which  it  has  assumed  has  been  a  general  demand  for 

an  eight  hours  day.  In  some  Socialist  programmes  it 
16  decreed  that  overtime  should  be  stncUy  forbidden. 


'  Tliin  nubjcct  i§  tre»t«<i  with  (pretcribed  hy  Uiw)  proliibitMl 

pMt  alrility,  cod  wMi  ample  U-  moal  fonnf  of  work,  B«t  only 

luiitnitlons  >*y  l^iOid  BrMtej  in  on  Sundavt  and  other  religioiif 

hill  Work  ami  WagtM ;  att  9&pt^  feMirsU.  Itut  H]i»r>  on  Saturday 

ciallv  p.  75  (3d  rd.).  afteroouoa  and  on  the  ere  of 

*  Coolie  Taylor,  pp.  6S,  ISS.  inCiralf  i/Urnt  dt  Droit  imUr- 

M.  Stocqnart  obaerrea  that  one  mmiimmt^  sartt.  14a>» 
•f  tba  oM  FkaM  caslsms 
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and  even  the  eight  hours  day  is  treated  as  merelv  an 
instalment,  to  be  followed  at  a  later  period  by  much 
greater  reduction,  la  many  industries  the  eight  hoare 
limitation  has  already  been  effected  by  voluntaoy  agree* 
ments  between  maateni  men ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  wherever  it  is  economically  harmlesB, 
whereTer  it  can  be  effected  without  diminishing  pro- 
duce and  profit^  the  same  course  will  be  taken. 

The  interference  of  the  law,  howcTer,  is  a  matter  of 
▼ery  dnblous  policy ;  and  the  extension  of  the  same 
legal  limitations  to  all  industries  would  produce  luime- 
ruus  evils^  iujustices,  and  anomalies.  There  are  forms 
of  work — such  as  domestic  service,  or  the  M  ork  of  a 
sailor^  or  the  work  of  an  apricnltural  labonrer  during 
harvest-time— in  which  tlic  eiglit  hours  system  would  be 
manifestly  impossible^  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply 
the  same  time  limit  to  industries  that  arc  utterly  dis- 
similar. Eight  hours  in  a  crowded  London  store  is 
much  harder  work  than  twelve  hours  in  a  quiet  Tillage 
shop;  and  there  can  be  no  real  comparison  between  the 
labour  of  a  porter  at  a  country  station,  or  of  a  servant 
in  a  well-to^o  household,  and  the  incessant  strain  of 
factory  labour.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  curtailment  of  work  hours  without  the  Jissistance 
of  the  law  is  the  early  closing  and  the  half-holiduy  in 
the  greAi  shops,  and  some  persons  would  extend  this 
system  by  force  of  law  to  the  small  6hoj>s,  which  are 
usually  open  the  longest.  Hitherto  the  law  has  done 
nothing  in  this  field  except  providing,  by  Acts  of  ISSn 
and  1892,  that  persons  under  eighteen  years  must  not 
be  employed  more  than  seventy-four  hours  a  week,  in- 
eluding  meal-time.^  That  the  hours  of  the  small  shops 
are  often  far  longer  than  is  desirable  is  incontestable* 


JeT«Nit,  p.  S7* 
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To  the  richer  cksseB  their  carUilment  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  bat  it  is  specially  lor  the  con- 
Tenience  of  the  working-classes  that  a  great  proportion 

of  these  small  and  poor  shops  are  kept  open  Into  the 
night,  and  it  is  solely  by  tliese  long  hours  that  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  crushing  comj)eti- 
tion  of  the  great  shops.*  It  wauld  surely  he  an  act  of 
tyranny  to  prevent  a  ])0()r  man  from  8ervi?ig  liis  cus- 
tomers in  his  own  shop  as  long  as  lie  pleased  ;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  by  law  between 
the  shop  where  the  master  served  alone,  and  that  in 
which  he  served  with  two  or  three  assistants,  leaving 
the  one  open,  while  the  other  was  forcibly  clceed* 

In  trades  where  work  is  intermittent^  and  where 
long  periods  of  depression  are  followed  by  brief  periods 
of  inflation,  the  time  limit  is  especially  harsh.  Tske, 
for  example,  the  conimon  cjuse  of  a  strong  girl  who  is 
engaged  in  millinery.  For  perhaps  iiiiio  rnuntlis  of 
the  year  her  life  is  one  of  constant  struggle,  anxiety, 
and  disjippointmeni,  owing  to  the  slackness  of  her 
work.  At  last  the  season  comes,  bringing  with  it  uti 
abundant  harvest  of  work,  which»  if  she  were  allowed 
to  reap  it,  would  enable  her  in  a  few  weeks  to  pay  off 


*The  §mmp  dittim'tion  «f>- 
pcared  when  the  quettion  v^  aa 
naUcd  «f  briogioK  Isnndriet 
voder  tht  FmeHafy  kiwa.   •  The 

movomi'fit  wan  vit»n«»d  faronr- 
ulily  !n'  the  lar(r»T  omployi  rn, 
who  cuuld  aflfonl  to  kwp  a 
diMble  ■UOr,  b«t  vaa  objccifd 
to  hy  ihv  •mailer  ones  who 
were  Rfniicl  tJi«t  tticy  w  onM  !o#e 
their  trade  if  ihvy  were  oliliged 
to  oboerve  the  Umited  and  rpgu* 
lar  period*  of  cmploriiieiil 


The  fjobonr  Quffiion^  p.  118). 
Mr.Spyer  sums  up  the  viewf  uf 
thoie  who  adTocsted  before  the 
Laboar  Commiaaioa  more  ilrin- 

m  nl  uliop  refTiilitions  and  coti- 
i  \w\vn '  '  Th«\v  wr»rf,  for  the 
itiujtl  )iarl,  viewed  not  unfarour^ 

ably  hy  the  larger  employers; 
bat  the  smaller  aliopkeepeis 
compfained  that,  ff  they  were 
oblifTud  to  cloae  early,  they 
would  loae  the  patronage  of  the 
workioffHneD,  far  vbon  they 
cUsfly  esieftd  *(p.  1SS|. 
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the  little  debts  which  weigh  so  lieavily  upon  her,  and  to 
save  enough  to  relieve  her  from  all  anxiety  iu  the  ensu- 
ing year.  She  desires  passionately  to  avail  herself  of 
her  opportunity.  She  knows  that  a  few  weeks  of  toil 
prolonged  far  into  the  night  will  be  well  within  her 
strength,  and  not  more  really  injarions  to  her  than  the 
long  eaooesrion  of  nights  that  are  spent  in  the  ball- 
room by  the  Iiondon  beanty  whom  she  dreases.  But 
the  law  interposes,  forbids  her  to  work  beyond  the 
stated  honm,  dashes  the  cap  from  her  thirsty  lips,  and 
redacee  her  to  the  same  old  round  of  poverty  and 
debt.  What  oppression  of  the  poor  can  be  more  real 
or  more  galling  than  tliis  ?  AVhnt  consolation  can  it 
be  to  the  poor  girl  who  is  thus  deprived  of  the  liberty 
wliich  is  most  vital  to  her  luippmess,  to  be  told  that 
she  lives  in  a  free  country,  where  men  speak  and  write 
and  vote  as  they  please  ? 

There  are  other  and  still  larger  aspects  of  the  qnes- 
iion  to  be  considered.  In  the  keen  competition  of 
modem  industrial  life,  knowledge,  machineiy  and  op- 
portontties  are  all  greatly  eqnaltied,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  trades  are  only  kept  in  England  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  by  a  narrow  margin.  This  is  * 
esjjecially  the  case  in  the  t^^xtile  nninufactures,  which 
support  snch  a  vast  proportion  of  our  working-classes. 
International  competition  in  this  manufacture  is  now 
so  close  tliat  any  change  which  seriouftly  diminishes 
profit  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  migration  of  the  capital. 
Any  change  that,  by  considerably  increasing  the  cost 
of  prodnction,  raises  prices,  and  thus  enables  other 
conntries  to  nndersell  England,  must  give  a  death-blow 
to  the  indnstry.  In  the  Frenoli  fiwtories  the  workmen 
are  said  to  work  sizty-siz  boors  a  week.  In  England 
it  &B  proposed  that  they  shoold  be  lortnddsD  by  law  to 
work  more  than  forty-eight,  and  it  is  contended  that 
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wages  would  be  undimiaished^  and  cTen  increased^  by 
the  cbange.*  Is  it  quite  certain  that>  under  tkeseoon- 
ditions,  the  asoendencj  of  the  £Dgli8h  cotton  manufac- 
ture would  long  snirive  ? 

But  French  competition  is  far  from  being  the  most 
formidable.  The  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  India,  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
modem  industrial  history,  is  not  likely  to  be  isolated. 
Japan  has  swiftly  followed  in  the  steps  of  India,  and 
it  already  possesses  a  large,  flourishing,  and  rapidly 
growing  cotton  uianufacture.  In  the  great  awakening 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  East  thepame  nianiifactnre 
is  likely  to  spread  through  other  countries,  where  the 
manufacturer  may  have  his  cotton  growing  at  his  door» 
where  the  cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  labour  are  m 
mere  fraction  of  what  they  are  in  Europe^  where  labour 
18  so  abundant  that  machinery  might  easily  be  worked 
dnriug  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole*  of  the  twenty- 
fonr  hours  by  Tela3rs  of  fresh  labourers.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem can  be  made  profitable^  it  is  not  probable  that  mere 
difficulties  of  ors^nisation  and  displacement  will  per- 
manently prevent  it.  It  is  far  from  imjiroLiible  that, 
in  no  very  distant  future,  some  of  the  chief  centres  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  may  1k'  \u  these  regions  ;  and 
if  the  legislative  tendencies  that  now  prevail  in  Eng- 
land increase,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  machinery 
that  works  tliem  maybe  largely  proTided  by  English 
capital.  The  capitalist,  disooumged  and  restricted  at 
home,  will  find  his  profit— but  what  woold  be  the  fate 
of  the  English  workman  t 

Coal,  unlike  cotton,  is  a  great  English  prodnct,  and 
there  are  some  who  contend  that,  as  it  cannot  l»c 


■ScH*  llie  evidence  of  \U.  T  mn,  Mr.  UjriMimaB,  and  Mr.  8. 
Webb  before  the  labour  CoramisMon. 

▼OL.  II.  21 
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driven  from  tlie  country,  it  -liouid  bo  the  object  of  the 
colliers  to  raise  its  price.  The  ^^rent  strikes  in  the  coal 
trade  that  have  taken  place  witiiin  tiie  last  few  years  . 
enable  ue  to  realise  clearly  what  would  be  the  effects. 
To  the  rich  man  who  only  conBames  coal  in  his  own 
honns  it  would  be  of  little  oonBeqaence.  The  present 
wastefnl  methods  of  ooDsamption  famish  an,  ample 
margin  for  eoonomj,  and,  after  all,  the  cost  of  ooal  will 
form  but  a  small  item  in  his  budget  To  men  of  mo- 
derate inoome  it  would  be  a  cause  of  great  inconve- 
nience, sometimes  making  all  the  difference  between 
comfort  and  straightened  niciiu^.  But  to  the  poor  it 
wonld  be  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude.  Li  a  cli- 
mate like  ours  warmth  u  unly  second  in  importance  to 
food,  and  a  chanfre  of  price  that  placed  it  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poor  would  produce  an  amount  of  suffer- 
ing and  illness  that  it  would  be  dii&cult  to  exaggerate. 
But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  question.  There  is  a 
condderaUe  export  trsde  of  coal  from  England,  which 
may  easily  be  arrested  or  diminished ;  and  there  are  also 
a  erowd  of  important  home  industries  which  depend  ri* 
tally  for  their  profit  on  cheap  coal.  Every  considerable 
rise  of  prices  extingaishes  furnaces,  throws  multitudes 
out  of  employment,  and  endangers  still  further  great 
industries  on  which  tens  of  tiiousands  depend,  and 
wliich  are  already  shrinking  and  tottering  before  fo- 
reign com|Xjtition. 

All  this  is  very  elementary,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  deliberately  concealed.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
an  English  industry  be  eo  handicapped  by  restrictions 
that  it  is  unable  to  compete  with  a  foreign  industry  of 
the  same  kind,  it  must  lose  its  ascendency  abroad,  and 
can  only  in  the  long  run  retain  its  ascendency  at  home 
by  the  help  of  stringent  protective  legislation.  This 
fact  does  not,  as  I  have  shown,  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
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low  wages  and  <'X(  t  ssive  hours,  but  it  does  add  im- 
mensely to  the  dangers  oi  the  hardnrnd-last  lines  of 
legialatiTe  restriction. 

In  nearly  all  the  reforms  of  industry  which  seem 
most  desirahle  we  find  a  painful  conflict  of  poor  men's 
.interests.  The  hardships  that  may  be  found  in  domes- 
^  tic  service  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  but  in  the  poor  and  struggling  homes, 
where  one  OTerworked  servant  is  all  that  can  be  kept. 
The  horrible  grinding  of  the  poor  that  takes  place 
under  the  name  of  sweating  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich.  They  buy  their  clothes  or  shirts  at  a  price  which 
should  amply  allow  for  the  proper  payment  of  labour. 
It  is  in  the  struggle  to  provide  clothes  of  extreme 
cheapness  for  the  verjr  poor  that  these  evils  chiefly  arise. 
The  building  trade  is  one  of  those  into  which  interna- 
tional  competition  can  enter  least,  and  it  would  there- 
fore appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
arttficiid  methods  may  be  most  easily  and  most  safely 
employed  to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  But,  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jevons,  *  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  the  poorer  classes  than  any  urLificial  restrictions  in 
t!ie  building  trades  tending  to  raise  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, or  to  impede  tlii'  introduction  of  iniprovemenls  in 
bricklaying  and  the  other  building  art,*?.  Tlie  cfTect  is 
peculiarly  injurious  because  it  places  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  produce  really  good  new 
dwellings  for  the  working-classes.  There  are  always 
quantities  of  old  bouses  and  bnildingiy  of  various  Borts» 
which  can  be  let  as  lodgings  at  a  rate  below  that  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  build  good  new  ones.  The  re- 
anlt  is  either  that  very  inferior  cheap  booses  mnst  be 
built,  or  the  more  expensive  model  dwellings  fall  prac- 
tically to  a  Ix'tter-paid  class.  The  gonond  efTt^ct  is  to 
make  really  whole^iume  houses  a  luxury  for  tlie  weal- 
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thier  classOvS,  while  the  residuum  have  to  herd  together 
)>i'tweeii  whatever  walls  they  can  find.' '  It  is  already 
observed  by  those  who  are  connected  with  societies  for 
build  ins:  artisans'  houses,  that  the  enhanced  cost  of 
building  18  making  it  necessiiiy  to  choose  between 
meiuier  cottages  and  higher  rento*' 
ConsiderationB  of  this  kind  are  well  fitted  to  preach 


■JeroDt,  TkM  State  in  JUU^ 

thn  to  Labour,  py>  lf>7-8. 

'The  most  important  of  ih('f<c 
»ocietiee  is  the  Artisans  aud  La- 
boarcn*  Dwelliiigt  Company, 
wliich  has  done  a  Ta«t  benefit 
cent  Kork,  and  been  established 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  econoini' 
cal  baiit.  The  following  pas- 
mge  from  a  speech  of  Ihtchai^ 
nsan  (Mr.  Xool)  at  the  annnal 
meeting  iu  1895  seems  to  me 
very  signihuiot : — *  I  am  bound 
to  point  out  a  tfaifd  coatideni- 
tion,  connected  with  the  estates, 
^rhi(•h  is  important,  nam<'!y,  thnt 
\>  0  nliall  never  hv  ul»le  to  l  uilil 
»u  economically  in  the  fyture  as 
we  have  built  in  the  pnet.  Thie 
naturally  arises,  in  tlie  first 
place,  not  from  t!io  increase  in 
the  price  of  material — for  this 
hoe  diminished,  and  wc  can 
boild  more  econonilcalljr«  In 
some  respert^i,  a«  repmls  such 
Ibinf^.x  n?*  iron  and  \T«H>d-but 
our  great  lull,  which  is  the  wages 
bill,  it  larger,  and  nraet  be 
leigery  owing  to  the  rise  in 
vages.  T!jon'  if,  sImo,  not  only 
the  ri^c  in  wngt  hut  there  are 
fhortvr  ituurs  of  labour,  lioth 
theee  things  mnet  pradnoe  move 
costly  buildings;  but  I  should 
rejoice  p^THonally  in  both  of 
these,  even  if  we  iiail  to  find  our 
boildingt  more  costly.   I  could 


bardljr  but  Tejoioe,  aeelng  that 

the  money  w'ls  thus  spent;  l»ut 
I  must  add  unoihor  ffirt,  irlsich 
is,  to  my  mind,  not  al  uU  ttutis- 
fbetorr,  and  that  it  an  appa- 
rently marked  desire  on  the  ]inrt 
of  the  laliour  Icuderp.  supjiofing 
it  to  be  00  the  priociple  of  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-workRiett« 
tiiat  the  men  should  do  less  work ' 
and  in^s  cflRciont  work  during 
the  hours  of  !:t!>onr.  This,  gen- 
tlemen, seems  to  roe  a  most 
•uicidal  policy.  Not  only  doee 
the  rite  of  wages  and  the  aliorter 
fioiirs  f»f  labour  inerctise  the  ex- 
pcuse  of  building,  hut  it  must 
also  increase  the  rents  that  the 
working -daaiet  pay  for  their 
bouses,  for,  as  you  know,  we 
work  on  a  very  f<fn«ll  njnrjnn  of 
profit.  Tliere  will  Ik.*  a  ]>erpetn- 
ally  increaeed  rent  for  work- 
meaV  honwo  owing  to  thie 
tinftirtnnate  action  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  labour  lead*  rn. 
Hut  titere  i»  suniethiug  muru 
than  thet.  It  will  tt*nd,  I  lie- 
liere,  to  diminish  the  capital 
emplorod  in  Imildinjr— I  beliere 
it  hat  already  done  so  —  and 
therefore  will  certainly  cause  an 

ow'lncreailnir  aamher  In  the 

building  trades  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  nnen»jili>v<Ml  •  (Report  1^ 
the  tJenenii  Mcehng^  18Uu}. 
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caution  to  the  legislator,  whose  efforts  to  benefit  the 
poor  may  uftoii  be  the  means  of  seriously  injuring 
them.  One  tnith  should  never  hv  forgotten  :  it  is, 
that  no  change  which  renders  labour  less  productive 
and  efficient  can  permanently  benetit  the  working- 
classes.  Short  hours  in  indastry  are  frequently  advo- 
cited,  not  only  on  the  sound  and  proper  ground  that 
they  are  a  blessing  to  the  workman,  and  give  him  the 
means  of  larger  instrnction  and  increased  happiness  in 
ltfe»  but  also  on  the  very  different  gronnd  that,  by  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  employ  more  workmen  to  prodace  a 
given  re3ult,  they  will  diminish  competition,  and  give 
work  to  the  uiiciii ployed.  This  doctrine  has  of  hitc 
years  obtained  a  great  prominejice  in  trade  union  poli- 
tics, and  has  evidently  taken  deep  root  in  the  English 
working-class  mind.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  a  grave  economical  fallacy  underlies  it.  If 
tlie  shorter  hours  produce  as  much  as  the  longer  ones, 
the  change  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  actual  work- 
man,  but  it  will  create  no  additional  demand,  and  will 
do  nothing  for  the  unemployed.  If  the  produce  Is  di- 
minished, either  wi^es  will  bo  reduced  so  that  the  same 
wage  fund  may  bo  distributed  among  a  larger  num- 
ber, or  prices  will  rise,  or  profits  will  fall.  Against  the 
first  consequence  the  labouring  classes  emphatically 
protest,  but  in  a  large  nuiiil)er  of  cases  it  would  be  the 
inevitai;le  l  esult.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  prices 
mean  decreascil  consumption,  and  smaller  profits  mean 
a  contraction  or  a  migmtton  of  industry ;  nml  in  all 
these  caHos  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  diminish  in- 
stead of  increase  the  number  of  the  nnemployed.  In 
the  long  run,  all  who  are  engaged  upon  an  industty 
must  be  supix>rted  out  of  its  profits,  and  if  an  Industry 
is  declining,  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  it  cannot  permanently  be  maintained.  Law  or  cum- 
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bination  may  compel  the  capitalist  to  sliorton  hours  or 
increase  wages,  but  they  cannot  compel  him  to  })insue 
an  industry  which  has  oeaiied  to  be  prohtable  ;  nur  can 
they  compel  the  consunu  r  to  purchase.  Protective 
laws  may,  no  doubt,  exc  lude  foreign  articles,  but  an 
immense  proportion  of  tiie  purchasers  of  English  goods 
are  foreigners,  who  are  attracted  to  them  maialy  bj 
their  cheapness.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  in  some  important 
respects  trade  union  policy  has  a  tendency  to  multiply 
rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
One  of  its  chief  objects  is  to  maintain  the  highest  rate 
of  wages  an  industry  can  bear,  and  to  make  this  rate 
uniform  through  the  trade  or  district.  The  conse- 
quence id  UiaL  the  employer  is  necessarily  driven  to 
employ  exclusively  the  most  etticieut  labour.  One  of 
the  saddest  fe^itures  of  Uioderii  industrial  life  i*?  the 
growing  difficulty  of  the  old,  tiie  sickly  and  the  feeble 
to  obtain  a  living*  Jt  is  observed  that,  since  the  max- 
imum trade  union  wages  hare  been  stringently  en- 
forced, men  come  to  the  workhouse  earlier  than  before.' 
Formerly,  when  their  powers  declined,  they  could  usu- 
ally find  work  at  reduced  wages.  Now,  such  wages 
are  prohibited  by  trade  union  rules,  and  as  they  cannot 
be  profitably  employed  at  the  trade  union  wages,  they 
sink  rapidly  to  pauperism.  By  this  process  multitudes 
who  are  still  able  to  work,  but  not  m  the  highest  ave- 
rage of  efficiency,  swell  the  rauka  of  tlie  unemployed. 
Not  unfrequeutiyau  employer,  through  a  feeling  of  be- 


^The  effect  of  a  legal  eight 
hours  on  different  kinds  of  lo- 
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iievolence,  keeps  on  the  old  worker  at  a  loss  to  himself ; 
but  if  a  strike  is  ordered  by  the  imioiii  this  worker  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  work  with  the  iest»  and  iie  very 
seldom  regains  his  position.  Soch  facts  make  the  pro- 
blem of  dealing  with  old  age  especially  serions.  It  is 
difiicult  to  find  any  sufficient  remedy,  except  by  the 
large  extension  of  piecework — the  form  of  labour  wliich 
is  the  most  just,  as  it  proportions  the  reward  of  each 
man  rigidly  to  his  production.  But  piecework  can  be 
less  easily  controlled  and  managed  by  trade  unioiLs 
than  day  labour,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  New  Union- 
ism it  is  generally  opposed.  Wherever  labour  is  very 
highly  organised,  tlie  tendency  is  toward  industries 
carried  on  by  the  smallest  possible  number  of  workmen 
at  the  highest  possible  rate  of  wages. 

There  is  also  a  marked  tendency,  especially  among 
the  New  Unionists,  to  establish  monopolies,  excluding, 
often  by  gross  violence  and  tyranny,  non-unionists 
from  the  trades  tliey  can  influence,  and  sometimes  even 
closing  their  own  raiiks  a;j::uii.^i  new  recruits.  In  a 
larpe  number  of  trade  unions  there  arc  strict  rules, 
much  like  those  of  the  niedi^Kval  ^^uilds,  liniitiniij  the 
number  of  apprentices  who  may  be  taiu^Hit  a  trade,  and 
niainUiiniag  by  trade  union  action  the  restrictions  on 
skilled  employment  which  were  once  enforce  by  law.' 
One  of  the  most  significant  strikes  of  late  years  has  - 
been  tliat  which  took  place,  in  1890,  in  the  great  pot- 
tery  works  of  Sir  Henry  Donlton.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  wages  or  honrs,  but  the  solo  point  in  dispute 
was  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  teach  new  hands 
the  more  difiicult  branches  of  the  work.  *  Throwing* 
ou  the  potter*ii  wheel  i6  an  art  which  requires  much 


'  Mnnr  particuUrt*  lYMtut  iUv*e  n^ftritttaiiK  will  he  fottlld  io 
Hun  ell's  VoM/uts  of  LaUimi        v«J.),  pp.  110  iO, 
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fikiily  and  can  rarely  be  attained  to  perfection,  except 
by  those  who  b^iu  it  early  in  life.  Sir  Henry  ]3ott1ton 
Btatea  that  it  was  only  by  the  carefal  training  and  se- 
lection of  yoatha  in  this  branch  that  his  works  had 
attained  their  world-wide  fame.  When  several  vacan* 
cies  hud  occurred  uciir  the  close  of  1890,  he  selected 
three  lads,  the  sous  of  jouriie}iaen  uiiijiloyed  by  Uie 
firm,  and  put  them  in  training ;  but  he  at  once  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  demand  from  the  trade  union 
that  there  should  in  future  be  only  one  a])prentice  to 
seven  Journeymen.  8ir  Henry  Douiton  replied  that 
such  a  nile  had  never  existed  in  the  past ;  that  if  it 
had  existed^  past  progress  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  his  present  workmen  conld 
never  have  received  their  training;  that  the  number  of 
learners  was  at  this  time  less  than  it  had  been  in  any 
period  daring  the  last  fourteen  years ;  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tnide 
ibat  the  number  of  the  skilled  lubourers  should  bo 
kept  up.  The  only  reply  \s  as  an  order  from  the  tnulc 
union  that  the  throe  !>ov8  should  \ye  at  once  digml!*sed, 
under  pain  of  a  ^otK  ral  strike.  The  manufacturer  re- 
fused to  submit  to  this  dictation,  and  n  desi>erate  strike 
in  the  pottery  trade  ensued,  lasted  for  three  mouths, 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  workmen.' 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  spirit  was  sliown 
by  the  London  Dockers'  Union*  This  botly  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  rivemide 
industry  of  Iiondon,  and  in  18(K>  it  passed  a  resolution 
that  no  further  members  should  be  admitted  without 
the  special  sanction  of  the  district  committee.'   It  is 


BTXHik»*» /Hdustry  Mt4  Jh^  Hon,  p.  X:  IIo«  pHN  Tmtft 
r/y,  i.  104  n.  UHtomum  Xtw  and  Oid^  p.  lAi^. 
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obvioas  that  Boch  a  policy,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
shown  in  many  quarters  and  in  many  forms,  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Some  writers,  in  considering  the  possibility  of  a  great 
rednctiou  in  the  hours  of  labour,  ])lace  nnicli  stress  on 
international  agreements  preventiiii,'  any  one  country 
from  tiikiucr  an  u?ifair  advantai^^o  of  its  neiiihliMurs.  lii 
many  large  departments  of  humau  atfairs  interuutionul 
agreements  hare  proved  very  successful.  Telegraphs, 
the  rates  of  postage,  extradition,  and  copyright  have 
all  been  regulated  in  this  way ;  the  same  system  has 
been  eiBcacious  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  in- 
troducing several  mitigations  into  war;  and  a  large 
and  growing  party  are  advocating  international  agree- 
ments for  regulating  the  currency,  and  maintaining  u 
fixed  ratio  between  llie  precious  metals. 

The  prospect,  liowcver,  of  such  agreements  for  regu- 
lating the  hours  of  work  Reems  to  me  exceeditigly 
remote.  Xations  dilTer  so  vastly  in  their  industrial 
circumstances,  in  the  price  of  food,  in  their  standard 
of  living,  and  in  their  commercial  and  industrial  legis- 
lation, that  agreements  of  this  kind  would  meet  with 
almost  insnpemble  diDicnItles.  Free  Trade  has  not 
triumphed,  and  does  not  appear  likely  to  triumph,  in 
Europe.  If  all  Customs  barriers  were  struck  down, 
the  more  important  forms  of  manufacture  would  be 
concentrated  in  comparatively  few  centres,  where  large 
capital  and  agig:intic  production  and  side  would  re<luco 
pncc'h  to  a  lower  level  tliaii  ( <>uKi  In?  made  profitable  in 
a  small  manufacturing  State.  It  is  tin*  <)l)j«M  t.  how- 
ever, of  ejich  nation  by  protective  legislation  to  pre»erve 
iti  own  industries.  There  are  cases,  like  those  of  the 
car|)et*miiUMfacturefl  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
industry  of  a  small  and  comparatively  poor  country 
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is  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  in  some  degree  to  flourish, 
in  spite  of  the  gigantic  manufactures  of  the  greater 
nations,  but  it  will  usually  bt-  found  that  it  can  only 
'  do  so  by  longer  hours  and  lower  wages.  In  most  of 
the  countries  of  Earope^  legisUtion  about  the  houxa  oi 
adult  labour  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  drawn  in  terms 
that  woald  oertaiulj  not  be  regarded  by  English  work- 
men  as  an  improvement  on  their  lot.  In  Frsnoe,  the 
Uw  of  1848,  establishing  a  twelve  hours  working-day, 
remains,  but  it  has  been  interpreted  to  exclude  the 
time  of  meals.  It  is  largely  evaded  where  it  is  nomi- 
nully  in  force,  and  several  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustrirs  liave,  by  subsequent  measures,  been  withdraw u 
from  Its  operation.  As  a  rule,  the  French  labourer  is 
present  in  the  factory  for  at  least  fourteen  liours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  In  Germany,  Kussia,  Turkey,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  most  of 
the  smaller  countries  in  Europe,  there  are  no  laws  re- 
stricting the  hours  of  adult  work.  In  Austria,  mining 
work  is  limited  to  ten  honrs,  actual  working-time,  and 
factory  work  to  eleven  honrs,  exclusive  of  meal-time, 
and  there  are  some  special  regulations  about  female 
labour,  which  are  said  to  be  not  generally  enforced. 
In  Helgium  and  the  Netherlands,  limitations  of  adult 
ial>our  are  C(jn fined  to  the  case  of  women.  Switzer- 
land, however,  li;is  legislated  more  stringently  on  the 
subject,  reducing  the  working-day  to  eleven  Imiirs  on 
ordinary  days  and  ten  hour:^  on  Saturdays  and  public 
liolidays,  and  regulating  with  much  strictnetis  the  con- 
ditions of  female  labour.* 

*  Sec  on  tliii  Piihjcct  the  Mt'  tlimt  since  those  Reports  there 

p&rt§  ft9m  i/er /iraietijf't  Ite/nT'  may  have  keen  tome  fmh  1»- 

srnialirr*  on  the  IfoHtBof  Adnlt  giklatioo.    8ee,  too,  ni*clmill« 
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In  most  countries  it  is  found  that  the  workers  are 
yery  ready  to  connive  at  evasions  of  laws  restricting 
their  labour :  a  large  proportion  of  adult  women  resent 
bitterly  laws  which  injure  them  in  the  competition 
with  men,  and  deprive  them  of  some  portion  of  their 
scanty  earnings.  Among  adult  men,  also,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  limitation  of  working-hours,  and 
the  legal  eiglit  hom  s  is  probably  intended  quite  as  much 
to  coerce  the  workman  as  Lu  coerce  their  employers.  The 
strong  desire  of  workmen  to  work  longer  than  the  pre- 
scribed hours,  if  they  can  by  doing  so  increase  their 
wages,  and  the  impossibility  the  trade  unions  find  in  pre- 
venting them,  are  among  the  chief  reasons  why  these 
bodies  advocate  a  compulsory  eight  hours  bill.  One  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  evidence  laid  before  the 
Labour  Commission  was  the  case  of  the  £nginemen  and 
Firemen's  Union»  in  favour  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  adult  work.  *  It  would  be  impossible,*  they 
said,  'to  reduce  ihc  liours  permanently  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  since  in  bud  times  eni{)loyers  must  either 
reduce  wages  or  lengthen  hours  in  order  to  make  a 
prolit,  and  ihv  nu  n  always  prefer  tlio  latter  alternntive 
if  left  to  their  own  devices,  thereby  increasing'  the 
number  of  unemployed  members  on  the  funds  of  the 
union/'  'There  is,  really,  no  disguising  the  fact/ 
says  another  good  authority,  *  that  overtime  is  worked 
willingly  by  large  bodies  of  men  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing their  earnings.  It  is  even  known  as  a  fact  in  some 
trades  that  men  will  leave  situations  in  which  they  can 
only  work  their  nine  hours  per  day,  to  go  to  places  in 
which  they  can  increase  their  time  and  earnings  by 
night- work/'  

'Sfgrei^i  Lah^mr   QttettioMy    VnUnw  in  Smtjidt  pf1h9  Day 
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It  is  certain,  indeed,  tliat  a  hir^'j  proporHon  of  those 
who  desire  a  fixed  eight  honrs  day  do  not  do  so  for  the 

purpose  of  diniinishing  the  amount  of  their  work. 
Their  calculation  is  that,  by  systematical Iv  working 
overtime  at  a  higher  rate,  they  will  add  something  to 
their  earnings.^  If  tliis  is  true  of  England,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  equally  true  of  other  countries,  and  that 
A  legal  eight  hours  day  could  only  be  established  by 
coercing  a  large  number  of  workmen.  If  we  cross  the 
Atlantic,  wo  find  it  enacted  in  some  American  States, 
includtng  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Oalifomiay  but 
it  appears  to  be  mach  evaded,  and  there  is  great  lati- 
tade  of  altering  the  hours  by  agreement  and  working 
overtime.  In  the  Australian  colonies  the  legal  eight 
hours  generally  prevails  ;  but  in  Australia,  in  addition 
to  the  protective  system,  the  sparsoiiess  of  tlie  ])opula- 
tion  and  the  great  diaiance  from  Europe  establish  in- 
dustrial conditions  wholly  unlike  our  own. 

This  survey  gives  little  reason  to  believe  in  a  general 
reduction  of  hours  by  law,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  excessive  hoars  which  prevail  in  many  Continental 
coantries  will  be  gradually  reduced,  that  tlie  Sundaiy 
rest  will  be  more  generalljr  secured,  and  that  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  will  be  more  frequently  adopted. 

The  idea  of  an  international  regulation  of  labour  has 
of  late  years  spread  widely.  It  has  been  proposed  in 
several  working-men's  congresses,  and  in  1881,  and 
again  in  the  Swires  Federal  Council  ijivited  the 

leadinsi;  Towers  of  Kuiope  to  join  in  a  conference  on 
the  subject.  The  invitation  was  not  warmly  received  ; 
but  in  1890  the  Kin|>eror  of  CJerinany  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  his  inviUition  the  representatives  of  four- 
teen States  assembled  at  Berlin.   They  soon  decided 

>  noweir*  OwJIkU  cflmioitri  pp.  fSS-a4. 
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that  they  could  do  no  more  than  submit  some  very  i 
plntonic  recommendations  to  the  public,  without  at- 
tempting in  any  way  to  enforce  their  decisions,  or  even  j 
to  bind  the  Governments  they  represented,  'iliey  also 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  conehision 
about  the  normal  length  of  the  working-day,  and  this 
subject  was^  in  consequence,  formally  excluded  from 
their  discassions.  On  nearly  all  points  there  were 
grave  differences  of  opinion,  aud  nearly  all  the  decisions 
were  only  carried  by  majorities. 

Reeolntions  were  passed  commending  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Sunday  rest ;  the  establishment  of  an 
age,  which  the  majority  fixed  at  tweWe  yeai  s,  before 
which  children  should  not  be  admitted  into  factories ; 
and  some  special  regulations  for  the  labour  of  children 
and  young  jiersons.  The  majority  of  delegates  also  de- 
Biretl  that  female  labour  should  be  specially  rejrulated. 
Women,  they  maint^iined,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  at  night,  or  in  mines,  or  for  more  than  eleven 
hours,  or  for  fonr  weel<8  after  confinement.  The  con- 
ference recommended  additional  sanitary  precautions, 
additional  inspectors^  additional  institutions  for  en* 
cottraging  thrift,  periodical  meetings  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  European  Powers  to  consult  abont  labour 
problems.  Most  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
IJcrlin  Conferenoe  had  already  been  taken  in  Knjrhind, 
and  there  h;us  been  some  recent  ContincnUil  li  ;:i>l;if  ion 
in  the  same  direction:  l»ut  international  and  >miulta- 
tieous  consultation  nwl  legislation  about  labour  heem  to 
have  found  little  favour  with  the  sovereigns  and  states- 
men of  the  world.' 


*  IWtIuiux,  f^M  RertmdimtiomB  tv*»  represeoUtiret  shroad  reU- 
OmfrihtM  tn  Fram€*^  pp.  ;  tlve  to  the  ivrommriidalloiu  of 
iee«  too,  Hcpgm  el  Urr  Majc^    tli«  lirriin  Ctefemce  (1S91>. 
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A  few  more  remarks  must  he  addod  to  those  which 
hive  been  already  made  about  the  position  and  fuuc- 
tions  of  trade  unions.  Tbede  bodies  rose  naturallj 
when  factory  industry,  carried  on  by  great  bodies  of 
workmen,  took  the  place  of  the  domestic  industries, 
which  were  carried  on  in  independence  and  isolation  in 
the  cottages.  No  one  will  now  deny  their  legitimiicy, 
or  defend  the  legidation  which  for  so  long  a  period 
condemned  them.  They  perform  many  functions  of 
the  highest  value,  most  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
unconnected  with  any  class  aiiUiguiiism.  Tfiey  are 
friendly  societies,  discharging  efficiently  a  large  number 
of  most  useful  henevolent  purposes.  Under  this  head 
are  included  their  sick  funds,  their  burial  allowances, 
their  superannuation  allowance,  their  funds  for  assist- 
ing their  members  when  out  of  work  or  when  travelling 
in  search  of  work,  and  for  rendering  to  them  several 
minor  and  occasional  services.  They  are  the  dubs  of 
the  working-men.  They  are  class  parUaments,  repre- 
senting,  organising,  and  farthering  their  class  tnterMts ; 
and  if  a  trade  nnion  is  wisely  and  equitably  condneted, 
it  does  much  to  raise  the  moral  level  of  its  members,  by 
husUiining  the  sentiment  of  fratemitv  and  association, 
and  extending  their  range  of  sympathies  ami  interests. 

In  dealing  with  the  employers  these  organ isiit ions  arc 
also  of  great  value.  The  workman,  if  isolated,  is  in 
two  essential  respects  at  a  disadvantage  in  baipiining 
with  the  manufacturer.  He  has  not  the  same  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  and  profits,  nnd  probable  future 
of  the  trade,  and  has,  therefore*  insufiiciont  means  of 
testing  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  terms  that  are 
offered  him.  He  has,  also,  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  unable  to  wait  for  better  times  and  more  favonr- 
able  terms.  His  daily  work  is  necessary  for  his  daily 
subsistence,  while  thti  manufacturer  can  fur  a  time  sus- 
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pend  production  and  forego  profits^  and  Ml  back  on 
the  fortune  he  has  already  amassed.   In  both  of  these 

respects  the  trade  union  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is 
a  great  co-operative  society  for  collecting  all  the  avail- 
able iacia  relating  to  its  trade,  and  it  has  largely  accu- 
mulated resources  which  enable  the  workmen  to  exist 
for  a  considerable  period  when  on  strike.  It  in  this 
manner  places  the  two  parties  to  the  bargain  on  a  basis 
of  anbstantial  equality.  Politically,  too,  labour,  like 
other  things^  has  its  own  special  interests,  and  those 
interesta  are  likely  to  be  most  attended  to  when  labour 
is  powerfnlly  organised  and  intelligently  represented. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  best-organised  trade  unions' 
have  done  much  to  diminish  labour  conflicts.  They 
ri'inovc  these  questions  from  the  doniaia  of  i)iission  and 
ignorance,  and  secure  that  no  strike  sliall  Uike  place 
without  knowle<]ge  and  without  deliberation.  The  em- 
ployer, knowing  tlie  vast  reserve  of  strength  that  lies 
behind  a  trade  union  demand,  is  not  tempted  to  take 
any  undue  advantage  of  transitory  conditions,  and  is 
prepared  to  concede  all  that  can  be  conceded  without 
serionaly  or  permanently  affecting  his  industry.  The 
trade  union,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  only  after  a  care- 
fnl  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and 
under  the  direction  of  leaders  who  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  large  numbers  of  workmen.  It  knows 
that  the  whole  complex  rvsIcmu  of  benefits  for  the  class, 
which  it  has  laboriously  built  up,  depends  upon  its 
financial  solvency,  and  may  Im^  shattered  by  imprudent 
policy  ;  and  the  very  magnitude  which  orgimised  trade 
warfare  assumes  gives  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  compromise  and  mutual  con- 
ceirion.  Industry,  also,  it  may  be  added,  is  now  of  a 
TOiy  itttemationai  character,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
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of  these  great  organiKitions  that  the  hibourers  of  one 
coiuUry  ure  able  to  come  into  correspondence  with 
those  of  another. 

These  advantaL^es  are  very  great ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  attribute  to  trade  union  organisation  the  chief  part 
of  that  increase  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  present  oentnrj.  This  increase  is  due  to  much 
wider  and  latter  economical  canses,  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  interchange  of  wealth*  It  has  often  been 
noticed  that  it  has  been  nowhere  more  oonspicuona 
than  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants^  and  in  the  case 
of  agricnltural  labourers,  though  in  these  cases  trade 
union  organisation  has  been  absolutely,  or  almost  abso- 
liitoly,  unkiiou'u  j  and  the  unassisted  action  of  supply 
and  demand  has  given  great  and  permanent  addition 
in  many  forms  of  mercantile,  professional,  and  Go- 
vernment employment.*  Tx)rd  Rrassey  hm  collected 
conclusive  evidence  showing  that  some  of  the  most 
considerable  and  rapid  rises  of  wages  in  our  time  have 
taken  place  in  foreign  countries,  without  any  trade 
nnton  pressure.'  But  although  it  is  impossible  that 
trade  union  combinations  can  permanently  raise  the 
general  level  of  wages,  there  are  doubtful  and  balanced 
dnmmstances  where  a  little  pressure  can  turn  the  scale 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  a  nse  of  wages  has  often 
IxKMi  accelerated,  or  a  full  in  wagea  in  Buuie  degree  de- 
layed, by  trade  union  action. 

The  doc'trinc  that  the  price  of  labour  in  tlic  long 
run  and  on  a  large  scale  must  neccssaril}'  be  regu- 
lated by  supply  and  demand — the  demand  for  labour 
in  the  labour  market ;  the  demand  for  the  things  that 
it  produces^  and  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  applied 

•  Sre  on  tliin  subject,  .Icronn,       *  BnMCj't    Work  and  Wa» 
The  State  in  Hiiaiiom  to  La*  gt§, 
loair,  pp.  liMl* 
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to  the  production — is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  contempo- 
raiy  writerSt  ft  hard  doctrine^  and  much  dedamation 
has  been  expended  on  its  immorality.    Mr.  Bnskin, 

for  example,  expresses  his  regret  that  he  can  find  do 
language  '  contemptuous  enough  to  attach  to  lliu  beastly 
idiotism  of  the  mod  era  theory  tiiat  wages  arc  to  he 
measured  by  competition  ' ;  *  and  both  within  and  with- 
out trade  unions  a  school  has  arisen  wIulIi  belieres  that 
wages  can  be  placed  ou  another  foundation.  It  main^ 
tains  that  the  relation  of  the  employer  and  the  emj 
ployed  should  be  an  ethical  relation  :  that  the  first  dntj 
of  the  employer  is  to  giro  his  labonrer  a '  joat  wageji 
representing  a  *Mr'  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his 
labour;  'a  living  wage/  enabling  him  to  live  up  to  a 
given  standard  of  comfort ;  and  that  by  such  considera- 
tions the  rate  of  wag^  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  deter-^ 
mined. 

To  me,  at  least,  these  writers  seem  to  confuse  a 
desirable  end,  which  may  be  laigely  attained,  with  the 
means  of  ntt:iinin?  it.  In  a  prosperous  industry,  and 
with  an  mtciiigcnt  and  provident  working-class,  the 
<  living  wage '  and  the  '  just  wage  *  will  be  easily  reached, 
but  they  will  be  reached  through  the  improved  condi- 
tions of  tlie  market,  and  not  by  any  ethical  oonsidera* 
tion.  It  ia  true»  indeed,  that  modem  economists  have 
ihown  that  the  influences  acting  upon  the  rate  of  wages 


'  Hu^kinV  .^fr'n^rn  Pufrtrin  • 
f^Ti  too,  lun  Unto  this  lAUi^mnd 
ibe  cfoqiiMt  eluipt4*r«  denoan^ 
iri^'  thr  tiiiMlorn  indiiitruil  Kjritein 
ia  Mr.  Lillr'f  ShihMetfft  Mr. 
Lilly  lia-"<  r«H"ijrriHl  to  lh*»  «Hmr 
•utijectm  hovitaI  other  UiouglU- 
fnt  and  vtriklof  MMft*  A  veiy 
•hlr,  and  at  th^  wme  time  can* 
did  Mid  icmpenite*  criiiGMai  of 

VOL.  tt. 


whnt  Sfl  caHed  ihp  orthodox 
ftctiool  of  Englinh  poliucal  eco- 
nomy, will  bt  faond  in  a  little 
l>ook  by  Mr.  William  Dillon 
{{hi'  t)!offraphrr  of  .Tolin  Miti  hcl) 
caUtnl  The  Ditmal  Science  (Dub- 
lin, 1HM2|.  it  ia  a  IhmIi  wliicb 
detervct  to  be  fv  better  knomi 
tbaait  iai 
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are  both  more  numerous  and  more  complex  than  their 
predeoesBOTB  had  supposed,  and  that  canses  which  often 
seem  very  remote  have  sometimes  modified  them.  But 

these  influences  play  only  a  minor  and  snbsidiary  part. 
It  is  idle  to  8Up]K)se  tliat  the  great  bod)  of  average  men 
will  ever  consent  to  purchase  an  inferior  article  at  a 
high  2)rice  in  one  shop,  when  they  can  purchase  a  su- 
perior article  at  a  lower  price  in  the  adjoining  one,  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  production  are  less  favourable 
to  the  labourer  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
It  is  no  less  idle  to  suppose  that  they  will  pay  a  high 
rate  of  wages  for  any  giyen  service  if  a  multitude  of 
equally  efficient  labourers  are  willing  to  perform  it  at 
a  lower  rate. 

The  phrase  'a  living  wage/  which  has  lately  come 

into  use,  is  a  very  vague  one.  It  was  first,  I  believe, 
hroui^lit  into  prominence  during  a  great  miners'  strike, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  rate  of  payment  wiiich  wiis 
then  rejected  as  U  low  *a  living  wage  '  was  about  double 
the  agricultural  \vi\^^q  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
And,  indeeii,  in  the  same  trade  the  same  wages  will  be 
opulence  to  one  man  and  penury  to  another.  One 
workman  is  unmarried,  and  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
support,  or  he  has  a  strong  wife  and  child,  who  can 
fully  bear  their  part  in  maintaining  the  family.  An- 
other workman  has  to  support  old  and  infirm  parents, 
or  a  dying  wife,  or  a  young,  numerous,  or  sickly  family* 
Can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  the  vast  competing  indus- 
tries of  the  world,  the  wages  of  equally  eflicicut  labour- 
ers can  ever  be  varied  according  to  such  considerations  ? 
Old  age  and  diminished  strenjjth  ne<Ml  more  than  youth, 
hilt  in  manual  labour  they  will  always  pun  le^s.  Win- 
ter in  a  cold  climate  i?^  iTiorc  costly  to  the  labourer  than 
Fti miner,  but  it  is  also  the  time  of  slack  work,  and 
therefore  of  diminished  wages. 
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There  ia^  andoubtedly^  some  troth  in  the  doctrine 
whioh  is  now  mnch  taught,  that  a  rise  in  the  habitnal 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  working-classes  is  not 

only  the  consequence,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  a  cause 
of  iii^^liur  wages.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  u  is 
gradual,  normal,  and  general.  Such  a  rise  gives  an 
increased  earnestness  and  stead iiiess  to  tlie  pressure  o£ 
one  of  the  two  competing  parties  in  the  Isibour  market, 
and  it  tends  to  limit  the  supply  of  labour,  by  making 
labourers  more  prudent  in  contracting  early  marriages, 
and  more  ready  to  abandon  callings  in  which  the  re- 
quisite wages  are  not  given.  In  this  way  the  share  of 
Uie  labourer  is  often  increased  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
profits  or  enhanced  prices*  Bnt  althongh  this  fact  Is  of 
real  importance  in  the  history  of  industry,  its  action  is 
restricted  to  narrow  limits.  Nothing  can  be  more  idle 
than  to  suppose  that  the  more  incre;ise  of  a  labourer's 
wants,  without  any  increase  of  the  produce  of  his  la- 
bour, will  secure  him  increased  prosj)erity.  if  the  rise 
of  wftores  is  suH'k  ient  to  swallow  up  the  j^rofiU  of  the 
employer,  or  to  make  those  jtrofits  less  than  he  could 
have  obtained  in  other  fields,  the  industry  will  inevit- 
ably cease,  and  the  capital  that  supports  it  will  go  to 
other  lands  or  to  other  employments.  If  the  increased 
cost  be  thrown  upon  prices,  the  demand  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  reduced,  and  the  industry  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  annihilated  by  foreign  competition.  No  trade  union 
combinations  can  possibly,  in  the  long  run,  emancipate 
industry  from  this  law. 

The  first  preat  step  towanls  esU^blisliing  the  present 
posiuon  of  trade  unions  in  Knirland  was  the  rc|>eal  of 
the  cniuhination  laws  in  1S.?4  aiid  IS*^").  which  gave 
workntcn  full  lilxjrty  to  com  bine  for  the  puriK)se  of 
raising  and  maintninin^  wari^es,  an<l  regulating  the 
hours  of  work.   But  although  from  this  time  trp  is 
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unions  rapidly  multiplied,  especially  after  the  lieform 
Bill  of  183:^,  their  position  was  still  somewhat  preca- 
rious. In  addition  to  the  very  just  laws  against  mo- 
lestiition,  obstruction,  and  intimidation,  whieh  -wwe, 
often  stringently  J  enforced,  they  suffered  iiiuier  the 
great  diBadvantag^ilibat,  as  far  as  they  were  considered 
corporations  '  aotii^g  in  restraint  of  trade,'  they  were 
still  illegal,  ezQtnd^  from  tlie  power  of  protecting 
their  property  which  was  accorded  to  other  corpora- 
tions by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  liable  to  ))e 
robbed  with  impunity  by  their  own  officers.  The 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1871.  remedied  this  evil.  It  en* 
abled  all  trade  unions,  even  though  they  were  acting 
in  restraint  of  trade,  to  ol)Uin  full  corporate  rights  of 
holding  land  and  other  kinds  of  property  in  the  name 
of  trustees,  wlio  might  sue  or  Ikj  sued  in  respect  to  it. 
The  only  conditioTi  required  was  that  the  rules  of  the 
society  should  be  registered. 

In  this  manner  the  trade  unions  acquired  full  rights 
of  holding  and  protecting  corporate  property.  At  the 
same  time,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  which  was  partly  due 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded,  but  still 
more,  I  believe,  to  their  own  desire,^  they  remained  in 
other  respects  purely  voluntary  societies,  external  to, 
and  uncontrolled  by,  the  law.  The  law  took  no  cog- 
nisance of  their  internal  arrangements;  they  liad  no 
j)ower  of  makin^j^  binding  contracts  in  their  eor|H)ratc 
capacity,  either  with  their  own  niembcrH  or  with  other 
l)odies  or  individuals,  and  they  could  neither  sue  nor 
l>e  sued.  If  a  trade  union  made  an  agreement  with  au 
association  of  employers  about  the  conditions  of  work, 
neither  party  had  any  power  of  enforcing  it  in  the  law 


*  See  on  this  oootrovtnyt  Webb's  UUtvry  of  TmU  Unimium^ 
pp.m-60. 
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conrts.  If  a  member  was  expelled  from  the  union  for 
some  alleged  offence  against  trade  nuion  rules,  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  of  his  prsTioos  sub- 
scriptions, he  had  uo  legal  redress.    If  an  employer  or 

a  uuu-iinioiii.^i  Avas  injured  by  a  trade  union  official 
acting  as  a  trade  iiiuua  agent,  liis  only  remedy  was  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  individnal  who  had  injured 
him,  who  would  probably  be  unable  to  pay  any  consi- 
derable damages.  He  could  bring  no  action  against  the 
trade  union  itself,  and  recover  no  damages  from  its 
collective  funds.  In  this  way  these  great  bodies  were 
left  in  an  entirely  exceptional,  and  in  some  respects 
privileged^  position,  quite  unlike  that  of  a  dub,  or  a 
joint^tock  company,  or  a  railway  company,  or  any 
other *fully  legalised  corporation. 

Snch  a  privilege,  granted  to  bodies  which  are  under 
manifest  temptations  to  oj)j)ress  and  to  coerce  ;  such  an 
immunity  from  responsibility,  granted  to  bodies  wliich 
seek  to  extend  to  extreme  limits  the  resjwnsibility  of 
others,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  anomalous,  and  iilus- 
trates  clearly  the  tendency  of  modern  industrial  legis- 
lation to  aggnindise  the  |K>wcr8  of  the  corporation  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The  enor* 
motts  wealthy  power,  and  magnitude  which  these  cor- 
porations hare  attained  in  Kngland  make  their  legal 
l)08ition  peculiarly  surprising.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
in  1^9  sixteen  trade  unions  had  together  a  member- 
ship of  210.G34  and  an  nnnuul  income  of  530.7.')5/J 
Sir  Hol>ert  (jJilTen  stated  before  the  Ijabour  Commission 
that,  lU'cording  to  the  latest  returns,  tlie  aggregate  an- 
nual income  of  the  trade  unions  ]>  nearly  1,200,000/.' 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  this  Commission,  which  was 
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signed  by  the  Dnke  of  Deroiuhire  and  some  other  Com- 
misBionen,  it  was  contended  that  this  state  of  things 
oagkt  to  cease ;  that  the  trade  unions  beings  in  fact, 
great,  powerful  and  wealthy  corporations^  ought  in  all 
respects  to  be  treated  as  corporations  by  the  law ;  that 
tlio^e  whom  Liiey  liad  injured  should  liave  the  power 
of  briogiug  actions  agaiust  them  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity ;  and  that  they,  in  their  turn,  should  have  the 
j)o\\er  to  take  legiil  idoceedings  on  behalf  of  tlieir 
members,  and  to  make  legal  contracts  with  other  bo- 
dies or  with  individuals.  This  suggestion,  howeverj 
appears  to  have  been  very  nnpopukr  in  trade  anion 
circles.^ 

It  was  pat  forward  with  great  moderation,  for  it  was 
only  proposed  that  those  trade  unions  should  acquire 
a  complete  l^al  personality  which  desired  to  do  so. 
The  trade  unions  of  the  workers  and  the  federations 

of  the  emj)loycrs  stand  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
legal  basis,  and  it  was  urged  that  Knglish  industry  on 
a  large  scale  is  coming  more  and  more  to  rest  on  collec- 
tive agreements,  made  in  the  most  formal  way,  betweeu 
these  great  and  highly  organised  trade  associations. 
Such  agreements  are  constantly  made.  They  are  be- 
coming much  more  than  engagements  between  indi* 
Tidual  employers  and  individual  workmen,  the  form 
into  which  English  industry  is  manifestly  developing* 
This  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  a  good  thing,  and  is 
probably  inevitable*  but  in  order  that  it  should  work 
well  it  is  manifestly  necessary  that  each  party  should 
have  a  le^I  power  of  enforcing  its  contracts.  Sooner 
or  liitcr  this  view  is  cerUiiii  to  prevail. 

*See  the  Finai  Report^  Part  infpi,  pp-  27-28).    There  is  an 

i.  pp.  115-19.     Compare  the  intenntin^  article,  hy  Mr.  B. 

▼er)'  hoftile  report  brought  lie-  Holland,  oa  tlti*  subject  in  The 

fore  the  trade  iinfoii  congrCM  «C  Aintttemfk    Cfniurg^  Manfh 

Norwldi  (Heport  of  ita  proceed-  ISSS. 
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The  growth  of  trade  unionism  all  over  Europe  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  marked  feature  of  modern  iudustriul 
life.  It  is  rexn»rkable»  too,  that  exactly  in  proportion 
as  these  bodies  acquire  an  overwhelming  power,  that 
makes  them  fnlly  competent  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains, so  does  the  tendency  to  reguUte  and  restrict 
indnstiy  in  all  its  details  by  direct  legal  enactments 
increase.  Scarcely  a  ministry,  scarcely  a  Parliament, 
passes  over  the  political  scene  without  ad  ling  something 
to  the  vast  netwuik  of  restrictions,  precautious,  ami 
limitations  by  which  the  action  of  men  and  women  in 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  industry  is  now  reguhited. 
The  law  pursues  them  into  the  smallest  industry,  into 
the  humblest  workshop,  even  into  their  own  homes, 
dictating  in  minute  detail  how  long  they  may  work, 
nnder  what  conditions  they  may  work,  what  risks  they 
may  incur,  wliat  risks  they  must  aroid. 

Public  opinion,  and  especially  the  public  opinion  of 
those  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions, is  now  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  it  evidently  &\>- 
proves  of  these  i-estrictions.  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat 
singular  fact  that  an  age  in  wliich  lil>erty  of  worship 
has  been  most  fully  secured,  and  in  which  tlie  liberty 
of  holdin^^  oxpre-wing,  and  propagating  every  variety 
of  opinion  on  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political  ques- 
tions has  become  almost  unlimited,  sliould  have  wit* 
nessed  this  strong  disposition  to  limit  in  so  many  forms 
and  in  so  many  spheres  the  freedom  of  human  action. 

That  the  laws  to  which  I  have  referred  especially 
in  their  sanitary  aspects— have  done  much  good  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied.  They  have  prolonged  life,  and 
diminished  disease,  and  blotted  ont  many  plague«spots 
from  the  world,  and  given  to  multitudes  healthier,  hap- 
pier, and  nuire  rational  lives.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  may  well  be  quentioned  whether 
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tliL'ir  i'lTects  have  been  wlioUy  good,  and  wlietlier  their 
exaggeration  may  not  lead  to  very  danirerons  conse- 
qnences.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  old  energy, 
8ell*jrelianc6,  and  resourcefulaess  of  the  English  charac- 
ter will  continue  unimpaired  under -this  education  of 
perpetual  legal  regulations ;  whether  it  is  really  advan- 
tageous to  oripple  by  rigldlj  aniform  rules  the  flight 
of  superior  industry^  capacity,  or  daring ;  whether  great 
indostriesy  which  are  now  barely  retained  in  this  coun- 
try, may  not  easily  be  regulated  or  taxed  out  of  exist- 
ence ;  whether  the  growth  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  of 
inspectors  and  other  officials,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing mingling  of  questions  of  industry  with  ques- 
tions of  politics,  do  not  foreshadow  grave  evils  to  the 
State  ;  whet  lie  r  it  is  a  genuine  kindness  to  the  very 
poor,  the  very  incompetent,  and  the  very  thriftless,  to 
driTe  them  eren  out  of  unhealthy  trades,  in  which  they 
may  be  overworked  and  underpaid,  when,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  the  only  real  altematiTe  is  the  poor- 
house  or  the  street 

The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  industrial 
interests  are  rery  prreat,  and  the  effects  of  laws  reach 
far  beyond  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver.  It  is  po8sil)le, 
and  easy,  by  improving  the  conditions  of  one  trade,  to 
injure  many  others  that  are  dependent  on  it.  and  widely 
different  motives  blend  in  the  movement.-?  for  reform. 
Anionc^  the  advocates  of  increai^etl  regulation  of  the 
work  of  women  and  young  ])er80us  there  is  always  a 
minority  whose  real  object  is  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  increased  regulation  of  the  work  of  adult  men, 
or  to  drive  child  labour  and  female  labour  out  of 
competition  with  the  labour  of  adults,  or  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  Socialist  organisation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly jwy  alien  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
reformers.   The  regulation  of  the  industrial  system  is 
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Olio  of  the  most  difiicult  tadka  of  statesmanship,  and 
reqnires  beyond  most  others  a  judicial  and  impartial 
^temperament^  a  rare  power  of  tracing  distant  conse- 
qneneee  and  estimating  nearly  balanced  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Whether  a  Government  depending  for 
its  existence  on  a  democratic  Parliament^  and  compelled 
at  all  times  to  seek  support  by  conciliating  great  masses 
of  the  most  ignorant  voters,  is  likely  to  deal  wisely  witli 
so  delicate  a  uiachiiie  may  .surely  bo  gravely  doubted. 

Experiments  of  organisation  and  restriction,  however, 
are  ardently  advocated  in  many  lands.  Sometimes  tlio 
demand  is  for  a  legal  minimnm  of  wages,  and  some- 
times for  a  legal  maximum  of  hours.  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  form — which  a  German  law  of  1889  has  sanc- 
tioned—of an  obligatory  in^^nrance  against  old  age. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  demand  for  l<^slation  investing 
conciliation  or  arbitration  hoards,  or  trade  unions,  with 
increased  powers,  A  considerable  working-men's  party 
on  the  Oontinentt  bat  especially  in  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  desires  *  obligjitory  syndicates/  or,  in 
other  words,  corporations  for  carrying  on  particular 
trades,  to  which  all  who  practise  these  tiade.-v  must 
neoi'ssiirily  Ixdong.  It  is  a  system  curiously  like  the 
guilds,  and  other  trado  or<raiiisations  and  monopolies, 
that  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  existed  till  the 
French  devolution.  In  Austria^  a  very  remarkable  law, 
enacted  in  18^,  established  compulsory  guilds,  include 
ing  all  employers  and  workmen^  for  the  smaller  indus- 
tries, with  power  of  regulating  apprenticeships.  In 
these  corporations  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
brought  together ;  there  is  a  court  for  arbitration,  and 
there  is  a  trade  savings  bunk  and  insurance  fund.  The 
system  is  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  jmpular  with  the 
working-meu  in  Austria.  In  18i<3.  n  working-men's 
congress  held  at  Bienue,  in  Switzerland,  unanimously 
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voted  for  obligiitorj  corporations;  a  revision  of  tlie 
Oonstitation  was  prepared  which  would  have  made  it 
possible  to  establiah  anoh  corporatious  and  sappiess 
free  laboar,  bat  it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  on 
a  referendnm  vote.* 

In  countries  where  there  is  no  legal  restriction  im- 
posed upon  the  liberty  of  industry,  mach  legislation  is 
'  sonietiines  required  to  pruttct  the  individual  workman 
against  molestation  and  intimidation  from  liis  fellow- 
workmen.  This  is  one  of  tho  many  questions  which 
present  little  or  no  dilTnnilty  us  long  as  we  coiifine  our- 
selves to  broad  and  general  principles,  but  great  diffi- 
culty when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  in  detail.  As  a 
general  principle,  it  is  clear  that  when  men  of  their  own 
free  will  join  an  association,  and  retain  the  liberty  of 
leaving  it,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  it,  while 
they  remain  in  it,  they  are  obliged  to  conform  to  its 
mles.  The  most  obvious  case  is  that  of  a  great  strike 
which  is  ordered  by  the  executive  of  a  trade  union.  A 
minority  of  the  members,  in  most  Ciises,  would  much 
prefer  to  continue  at  work,  but  they  are  compelled 
by  tho  orders  of  the  trade  union  to  desist.  As  long  as 
this  l>o<ly  confino'?  its  coercion  to  thrcaU'nIng  recalci- 
trant members  with  expulsion,  there  is  no  real  grievance 
in  the  case.  Men  have  sought  certain  advantages  by 
joining  the  society,  and  placing  the  direction  of  their 
industry  under  tho  order  of  its  ehiefo,  and  they  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  they  lose  the  advantages  if 
they  discard  tho  obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  plain  tliat  any  attempt  to  carry  out  a  strike  by 
force  or  intimidation  ought  to  be  rigidly  suppressed  by 
law. 


*  B^hmuz,  Le$  RfrendicaiionB  Oitrri^rta  en  Frantt^  pp.  192-200; 
8«e«Uo  the  lte|H>n  uo  AustrU  Uud  l>efore  Uic  Lftbour  CommiMiuii. 
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The  English  Uw  on  tbe  subject  rested,  for  many 
jean,  on  the  enactment  of  1825.  By  this  law  both 
workmen  and  employers  had  obtained  full  liberty  of 
meetings  consulting,  and  combining  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  wages  and  hours  of  work,  but  a  sununary 
process  was  established  for  the  punishment  of  all  those 
acts  of  Tiolence  which  were  alr^y  indictable,  and  ad- 
ditional provisions  were  enacted  providing  snmmary 
punishment  for  the  employment  of  tliruciU,  iiiLiinidii- 
tion,  molestation,  and  obstruction  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  trade  ion  objects.'  In  tlie  early  history  of 
trade  unions,  iiowever,  tiie  extreme  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing on  a  labour  war  without  acts  of  Tiolence  and  intimi- 
dation, directed  either  against  members  of  the  unions 
who  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  executive,  or 
agunst  non-uniouist  workmen  who  took  the  place  of 
those  who  were  on  strike,  was  abundantly  shown.  Every 
period  of  depression  and  distress  was  aooompanied  by 
fierce  explosions  of  crime,  which  induced  some  men  to 
rennet  the  authorisation  of  trade  unions  in  1824  and 
Ib'Zo.  Several  trials  took  place.  Several  workmen  were 
8ont<^nced  to  lon<?  periods  of  transportation.  In  1830, 
^liAssau  Senior  drrw  up,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  report  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  described  the  'cowardly  ferocity'  with  which 
not  only  innocent  and  laborious  workmen,  but  also 
their  families,  were  assailed ;  the  paralysis  of  industries 
employing  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
people by  organised  intimidation  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
itreugthening  the  coercive  provisions  of  the  law  if  the 
national  superiority  in  industry  was  to  be  preserved. 

Similar  violence  was  dis{)laycd,  and  similar  coni- 
plaiuUi  were  made,  at  many  later  periods,  and  tlie 
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trade  outrages  that  took  place  in  the  last  years  of  the 
sixties^  in  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  sent  a  thrill  of  in- 
dignation through  the  land.  The  practice  of  ratten- 
ing, or  purloining  or  destroying  the  tools  of  recalcitrant 
workmen,  was  found  to  be  constantly  pursued.  Cases 
of  gunpowder  were  exploded  in  the  houses  of  workmen 
who  had  broken  the  tnide  union  rules,  and  several  de- 
liberate mnnlers  were  committed.  A  seai  hing  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  assisted  by  a  promise  of  indemnity 
to  the  instigators  or  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  suc- 
ceeded iu  tracing  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Grinders'  Clubs  at  Sheffield  and  the  Brickmakers' 
Union  at  ^ilanchester,  and  in  proving  that  they  hud 
been  deliberately  oigsnised^  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
club  funds.  It  was  shown  that  these  bodies  had  suc- 
ceeded for  many  years,  by  systematic  and  organised 
crime,  in  keeping  up  a  reign  of  terror  in  tliese  districts 
and  trades  as  complete  as  has  ever  been  achieved  by 
arrrarian  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  or  by  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires  in  Penu83'lvania. 

At  the  same  time,  the  inquiries  into  these  outrages 
led  also  to  other  conclusionn,  which  I  hare  already  in- 
dicated. They  showed  that  it  was  the  small,  the  young, 
the  poor  trade  societies  tliat  tried  to  make  their  way 
and  to  liold  their  members  together  by  stimulating 
trade  warfare,  and  establishing  through  outrage  and 
intimidation  their  authority  over  their  members.  The 
older,  laiger,  and  richer  societies  were  animated  by  a 
different  spirit  By  securing  for  their  members  the 
advantages  of  a  friendly  society,  they  gave  them  such  m 
strong  ])ersona1  interest  in  the  organisation  that  the 
simple  threat  of  expulsion  wns  an  amply  suJIicient  in- 
strument of  coerc  ion  ;  while  in  their  relations  with  the 
employers  they  usually  exert^vl  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  peace.    Their  vast  liccumulatcd  funds  made 
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tliem  very  cantious  in  risking  financial  disaster  by  nn 
noueoessary  struggle,  while  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength  and  their  widely  representative  character  made 
the  employers  attend  with  great  deference  to  their 

demands.  This  dislinctiou  has  steadily  prevailed  to 
the  present  day.  ii  was  clearly  brought  out  before  the 
Labour  Commissiou,  and  it  is  one  of  the  luudmarks 
that  arc  most  useful  in  irni'iing  us  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  disclosure  of  the  gross  abuses 
that  had  taken  place  was  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1871,  which  inflicted  a  punishment  of 
three  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  laboar,  on 
anyone  who  attempts  to  coerce  another  for  trade  pur- 
poses by  the  use  of  personal  violence ;  by  such  threats 
as  would  justify  a  magistrate  in  binding  a  man  to  keep 
the  peace  :  or  by  persistently  following  a  ))er8on  about 
from  place  to  )>{ace,  hiding  his  tools,  clothes  ur  other 
property,  watching  and  besetting  his  house,  or  follow- 
ing him  along  any  street  or  road  with  two  or  more 
other  persons  in  a  disorderly  manner.  These  last 
clauses  were  directed  against  tlie  practice  of  picketing, 
a  practice  which  was»  and  still  is,  constantly  employetl 
in  strikes.  It  consists  of  bodies  of  workmen  on  strike 
surrounding  and  guarding  the  places  of  kbour,  ami 
the  approaches  to  them,  in  order  that  no  workmen 
should  be  able  to  take  up  their  work  without  ]iassing 
through  the  midst  of  them,  being  observed  and  re- 
port oil.  and»  if  possible,  [Hjrsuadcd  or  induced  to  aban- 
don thejr  purpose.  Even  when  no  actual  violenec  i« 
em|)h)yed.  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  picketing  can  be 
carritnl  on  l>v  htnlios  often  amounting  to  pouio  hnn- 
drc'ln,  aini  even  tliousiinds.  of  rough  and  angry  work- 
men, without  a  groat  deal  of  obstruction^  insult, 
intimidation  and  mole^ttation. 

The  Act  of  l^'ii,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  geoersl 
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purpose  was  a  very  just  one ;  but  in  a  trial  which  took 
place  in  the  following  year  the  term  'coerce'  was  in* 
terpreted  from  the  bench  in  a  wider  sense  than  it  was 
prolmbly  meant  to  bear«  and  it  a^jpears,  or  was  beliered 
to  have  been  held,  that  a  strike  was  criminal  if  it 
forced  its  terms  on  an  unwilling  company  under  pain 
of  produciiifT  H  great  public  iiiLH>iiv€aieuce,  or  breaking 
contracts  wiiicli  iiad  been  already  formed.  Magistrates 
were  accused  of  construing  the  word  *  coerce  '  as  if  it 
were  rather  a  synonym  for  *  induce*  than  for  'compel.* 
Kightly  or  wrongly,  great  discontent  was  produced 
in  trade  union  circles,  and  as  it  continued  unabated 
the  Legisktore  at  last  intenrened.  In  1875,  the  Act 
of  1871  was  repealed,  and  a  new  Act  was  sabstituted 
for  it 

This  Act  specifically  protected  all  combinations  in 
furtherance  of  trade  disputes,  and  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple that  what  one  man  might  do  in  such  disputes  with- 
out committing  an  indictable  offence  did  not  become 
criminal  because  many  did  it.  It  followed  that  the 
action  of  hundreds  of  men  assemhlod  to  di^ssuade  non- 
unionists  from  working  was  of  the  same  legal  nature  as 
if  a  solitary  individual  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate 
with  them.  The  other  yeiy  important  portion  of  the 
Act  was  the  seventh  clause*  which  dealt  wiUi  the  more 
subtle  forms  of  coercion^  and  re-enacted  in  substance, 
but  in  more  carefully  limited  terms,  the  proTisions  of 
the  law  of  1871.  This  clause  provided  that  *  every 
person  who.  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other  persons 
to  abstain  from  doing,  or  to  do  any  act  which  such 
other  perjion  has  a  lepd  right  to  do  or  nbjtiiin  from 
doing,  wrongfully  inul  without  legjil  authority  (1)  uses 
violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other  person,  or  his 
wife  and  children,  or  injures  his  proj)crty  ;  or  (2)  |>er- 
aistently  follows  such  other  person  about  from  place  to 
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place  ;  or  (3)  hides  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  proper- 
ty o\med  or  used  by  such  other  person,  or  deprives 
I  him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof ;  or  (4) 
watelies  and  besets  the  house  or  other  place  where  sucli 
other  persou  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  busiiiesSi 
or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or 
place ;  or  (5)  follows  such  other  person,  with  two  or 
more  peraonst  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or  tbrongh 
any  street  or  road,  shall,  on  eon?iction  thereof  by  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  be  liable  either  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  20/.,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  without  hard  hibour/  Tlw  same 
secliun  coiiUins  a  proviso  that  'atteiuiitig  at  or  near 
the  houst!  where  a  person  residf\>j.  or  works,  or  carries 
on  busifies3,  or  haj)]iL'ns  to  \>v,  or  the  aj)prnach  to  such 
house  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obtiiin  or  communi- 
cate information,  shall  not  he  deemed  a  watching  or 
besetting  within  the  meaning  of  this  section/ ^ 

Sttch  is  the  law  which  at  present  governs  these  mat» 
ters»  and  opposite  parties  hare  been  endeaTOiiring  in 
opposite  senses  to  obtain  its  revision.  It  is  contended 
on  one  side,  that  the  whole  system  of  picketing  ought 
to  be  made  iUepd  :  tiiat  it  is  inevitably  a  system  of 
terrorisn»,  itUiuiidation,  and  molestation,  and  is  some- 
thing quite  ditTorent  from  merely  pivinjj  information,  or 
submitting  argu rnrnt<  nr  rtMiionst ranees  t<*  nnn-uniunist 
workers.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  ar^iuMl  that  the 
workmen  on  strike  have  an  un<ioubled  riglit  to  inform 
any  workmen  who  are  brought  from  a  distance  to  sup- 
ply their  place  that  a  strike  is  in  existence ;  to  per* 

•  romp«re  Stephro't  Hixtory  Jliiit  of  Capital  anti  I.ntcur 

of  the  Cf  iminnt  Law,  iit.  T2i-  ( iM  ii'l  K  p    TM\ :    Ft.u:/  Re- 

27 ;  Spvt  r  *  The  Laf>our  poti  of  Ikt  HoyiU  CommtBStom 

Hoit,  pp.  11^19;  lloirrU**  Cm*  •fUUur^  pp.  SIM1«  106-7. 
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snade  them  that  they  are  injuring  their  chiss  by  giving 
their  labour  to  the  employers ;  to  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  unions  to  pay  tlioir  travelling  <  xjiense.^,  or 
even  give  thern  a  gratuity,  if  tliey  will  return  to  their 
homes.  They  maiutaiu  that  the  right  of  'moral  sun* 
•ion/  as  distinguished  from  '  violeuce '  and  '  intimida- 
tion/ should  be  fully  recognised  and  widely  inter- 
preted, and  they  endeavour,  with  no  great  anocsess,  to 
eetablish  a  parallel  between  picketing  and  the  conA* 
dential  commonicationa  about  the  circumstaucea  of  a 
strike  which  often  pass  between  emplojers,  and  make 
it  difficult  for  its  leaders  and  organisers  to  obtain  em« 
ploy  m  en  t. 

In  accordance  with  these  antagonistic  views,  differ- 
ent amendments  of  tiie  law  have  been  demanded.  The 
employers  desire  that  the  term  iiitirriidatioTi  should 
apply  to  the  xi&oemblage  of  more  than  three  men  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  industrial  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  picketing.  They  maintain  that  information 
abont  the  strike  can  be  amply  communicated  to  work- 
men by  public  meetings,  placards,  adyertisements  in 
the  papers,  or  canvassing  from  house  to  house,  and 
they  desire  that  the  penalties  under  the  Act  should  be 
increased,  and  made  in  all  cases  imprisonment.  The 
workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  take  two  different  lines. 
Some  of  them  wish  the  term  intimidation  to  bo  ro  re- 
stricted as  to  inr-lude  onlv  thresits  a(  companicd  by  pliy- 
sical  vioieuce,  and  of  such  a  ohamcter  as  to  put  men  in 
reiuionable  Ixxlily  fear,  and  they  wish  the  whole  of  the 
seventh  clanfie,  with  its  elaborate  provisions  against 
molestation*  to  be  repealed.  Otiiers  desire  to  see  the 
Act  so  cxpande<l  as  to  include  several  acts  of  employers. 
*  Ulack-Usting '  obnoiious  workmen,  eviction  at  less 
than  three  months*  notice,  dismissal  without  assign* 
nient  of  a  valid  reason*  and  the  engagement  of  men 
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daring  a  strike  without  informing  them  of  iU  exist- 
ence, oaght  all,  tliey  maintain,  to  be  inchidecL' 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Labour  Com- 
mission ooncladed  tliat  very  little  oould  be  done  on 
either  side  to  amend  the  law.  They  recommended, 
however,  that  the  word  '  intimidation '  slioald  be  sup- 
pressed as  ambiguous,  and  the  phrase '  nses  or  threatens 
to  use  violence  to  such  other  person,  or  his  wife  or 
children,  or  injures  liia  iJiopcrty/  should  be  insertuil 
in  the  Act.  They  also  hinted  that  much  uf  tiie  difli- 
cnlty  of  the  (juestion  would  be  removed  if  the  full 
legal  personality  of  trade  unions  were  recognistd,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  recover  damages  from  them,  in 
the  case  of  injury,  in  the  civil  courts. 

In  spite  of  these  differences  of  opinion,  the  legis- 
lation of  1875  appean,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
sQCcessful,  and  though  great  strikes,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  great  abuses,  have  since  then  taken  place, 
there  has  been  eortainly,  of  late  years,  less  ojx'n  vio- 
lence and  crime  in  labour  ili.sputea  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Fnince,  in  Hclijinin.  or  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  boon  olHorvotl.  however,  that  tlie  New  I  nioiiisni 
brougiit  with  it  a  considerable  recnuiesccnce  of  violence 
and  a  greatly  increased  stringency  of  trade  despotism. 

That  a  vast  amount  of  intimidation  and  coercion 
prevails  in  tnde  anion  politics  is  incontestable.  Lists 
are  sometimes  put  out  of  shops  and  other  work-places 
which  unionists  mav  not  enter.  Some  onions  aim  at 
obtaining  a  complete  monopoly  in  their  respective 
trades,  by  depriving  non-unionists  of  all  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  thus  forcing  them  into  stibjcction  to  their 

*  Spgrtr,  pp.  lS-t9.  The  irorkinan*f  point  of  view,  in 
wholp  pubjpct  of  pirketing  if  Ifowpll't  ConfHd*  mf  Ltlhc^r^ 
tmlMl  rtry  fully,  from  th*    p|iL  30^-24. 
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rales.  Unionists  are  often  forbidden  to  work  with 
iiou-onionists,  or  with  any  employer  who  supports  non- 
unionists.  They  are  forbidden  to  teach  non-nnioniats 
their  trade^  to  lend  them  tools,  or  to  assist  them  to  ob- 
tain  work,  and  all  the  weapons  of  social  pers^ution  are 
often  lavishly  employed.  The  word  lioycott,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  recent  word,  of  Irish  origin  ;  but  the  thing 
has  liMii;  exiisted  in  English  trudc  disputes,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  new  woid  has  been  adopted  in 
several  languages  is  itself,  snme  evidence  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  pni<^tire.  inaek-listing,  or  posting  the 
names  of  reealoitraut  or  non-uuiouist  workers  during 
a  strike,  has  been  a  common  deyice,  and  has  recently 
been  condemned  by  tbe  law  courts.  There  are  rulea 
for  excluding  from  a  given  neighbourhood  all  workmen 
from  otber  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thus  curiously  repro- 
ducing the  old  limitations  on  the  circulation  of  labonr 
which  existed  before  the  laws  of  settlement  were  ab- 
olished in  1795.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  and  constant 
disposition  among  large  bodies  uf  workers  to  prevent 
the  free  circulation  of  hibour,  either  from  one  country, 
or  district,  or  trade  to  another.  A  workman  who  has 
learnt  nune  than  one  tnulc,  or  who  nnd<^Tt<ikes  more 
than  one  division  of  a  complex  industry,  or  who  in  off 
hours  or  in  times  of  slackness  turns  his  hand  from  one 
trade  to  another,  is  severely  condemned.  *  One  man, 
one  job,'  is  a  favourite  maxim,  and  many  trade  unions 
desire  not  only  to  confine  the  workmen  to  one  kind  of 
work,  but  also  to  limit  seTcrelv  both  its  amount  and 
Its  efficiency.  Overtime  Is  either  forbidden  or  greatly 
di$toouraged.  Xo  workman,  it  is  s:iid.  onght  to  work 
more,  or  jiroiluie  more,  or  earn  more  than  his  fellows. 
There  are  sjiid  to  liuve  been  rules  limiting  the  number 
of  bricks  that  a  bricklayer  may  place  in  a  specified 
time,  iiinitiug  the  output  of  machinery,  prescribing  in 
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dtfiereat  trader  t]ie  amount  of  work  which  may  bo 
performed.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  these  rules 
measuring  the  amount  of  productive  work  are  some- 
times found  where  there  is  most  opposition  to  piece- 
work when  instituted  by  the  employers. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy 
about  the  extent  to  which  these  different  forms  of  re- 
striction are  carried,  but  Lhcre  cdii  be  no  real  doubt 
that  they  are  widely  diffused,  and  that  they  have  been 
supported  by  a  large  amount  of  persistent  persecution. 
The  rules  limiting  the  eflicieucy  of  labour  are  espe- 
cially dangerous,  and  they  appear  of  late  years  to  have 
become  very  popular  in  some  branches  of  trade.  They 
rest  upon  the  fallacy  that,  the  less  work  each  man  ac^ 
complishesy  the  more  there  will  be  for  his  fellows,  and 
tliat  by  raising  the  cost  of  work,  they  will  benefit  the 
workman ;  but  they  strike  directly  at  the  superior 
quality,  and  therefore  superior  cheapness,  of  English 
well-paid  wprk,  on  which  the  whole  e<lifice  of  our  in- 
dustriiH  supremacy  inaiidy  rests.  They  belong  to  the 
same  order  of  ideas  as  tlie  attacks  ujMjn  lal>our-sjiving 
mufhincs.  which  were  once  so  common,  which  even 
now  are  not  wholly  extinct,  and  which  arc  eucouraged 
and  applauded  by  some  Socialist  writers.* 

Experience  shows  that  coercion  and  o})prc<<ian  may 
exist  in  extreme  severity  without  actual  violence,  and 
in  forms  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  muler  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  law.  Fortunately,  however,  in  Kng- 
land  other  and  stronger  influences  than  legal  |ienalties 

*Thu«,  Mr.  n.ix  a«fftirei  us  maclnnrrv,  *o  fur  fr«>fn  iN'in^r  « 

that  ma#'htncrr,  *  wp  to  t!i»'  y»rr-  nuTe  }rrali<mri!  fjnthiir^t.  tlu»  n*- 

•ent  time,  hsLM  pruvifi  the  great-  lult  ot   i>u|)uidr  mi»a|tiirvhi'Q- 

f«t  tmrm  nMnUnd  luif  ever  mif-  tion,  mM  tlic  ortliodoz  ecooomiflt* 

terrd  ttfidiT*  {Tht  Religion  of  Mitert,  m     |H»rfiftIv  rciwonaMi* 

Sfxrin/ism,  p.  TT.t.    ^  The  Action  nnd  jluiifiabUs  *  (Ibid.  pp»  ld7- 

of  ihv  Ludditea  in  d€»trovio|;  OM;. 
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UBaally  arise  to  oorrect  the  evil.  The  abuses  of  power 
to  which  I  hftTe  referred  are  not  practised  by  all  trade 
naionsy  and  when  they  are  pushed  very  far  they  arouse 
a  healthy  reaction.  The  great  oi^ganisations  of  labour 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  century  have  been  speedily 
followed  by  great  federations  of  employers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  in  concert,  protectin<^  their  interests, 
and  resisting  unjust  demands.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  ini|»nrtant  facts  in  modem  industrial  liihtory  in 
England,  and  it  is  of  very  recent  date.  The  earliest  of 
these  federations  appears  to  have  been  the  Association 
of  Engineers  and  Ironfounders  in  Scotland,  which  was 
established  in  18G5,  and  in  1S94  there  were  at  least 
seventy  associations  of  this  kind  in  Qreat  Britain.^ 
They  are  rery  powerful,  and  when  trade  unions  are  de» 
spotic  and  oppressive  they  become  the  natnral  protectors 
of  the  non-unionists.  The  war  between  the  tnde  union 
and  the  isolated  employer  seems  to  have  almost  ended. 
It  is  being  replaced  by  the  far  more  formidable,  but  far 
more  equal,  struggle  between  the  trade  luiion  and  the 
federation.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  latter  has 
been  to  put  down  the  system,  which  the  \ew  Unionists 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  of  driving  non-unionists 
out  of  employ ment»  compelling  employers  to  dismiss 
them  on  pain  of  a  strike,  forbidding  unionists  to  work 
in  conjunction  witli  them.  Thus,  the  great  Shipping 
Federation,  which  had  registered  no  less  than  128,000 
seamen  up  to  September  1803,  employs  unionists  and 
non-unionists  alike,  but  on  the  express  condition  that 
tliey  bind  themselves  to  work  in  harmony  together  ;  and 
a  similar  policy  Jias  Ixcn  successfully  adopted  by  laosc 
of  the  great  dock  companies. 


f  ifr mnrnnffnmcm  AMtocioiWM ptodwud btfor§  ikt  Labomr  Com* 

mt*sion%  p.  zxii. 
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Among  the  workmen,  also,  there  have  been  growing 

signs  of  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  New 
TJnioiiisni.  and  a  Free  Labour  Associatiou  was  founded 
in  1893,  for  tlie  purjinsc  of  vindicating  the  riglit  of 
workmen  to  sell  their  labour  at"  the  best  market, 
and  to  make  tlieir  agreements  on  their  own  terms. 
This  society  has  a  central  council  in  London,  and  it 
claims  to  have  thrown  out  many  branches  and  enrolled 
many  thousands  of  workmen.  The  fact  is  one  of  nn- 
doabted  Bignificance,  though  it  is  too  early  to  forecast 
its  fall  importance.  One  of  the  resolntions  of  the 
Free  Labour  Congress  of  1893  is  especially  significant. 
It  is  :  *  That  this  congress,  bearing  in  mind  the  system 
of  intimidation  and  coercion  practised  by  union  pickets 
during  the  recent  disastrous  strikes,  whereby  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  has  been  practically  set  aside, 
most  earnestly  calls  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  unlawful  picketing,  with  a  view  to  secure  tlio 
just  liberty  of  the  subject  for  a  workman  to  sell  his 
labour  in  the  best  market  daring  the  internecine  war- 
fare arising  from  labour  conflicts/'  I  have  already 
mentioned  Uie  evidence  furnislied  bj  the  general 
election  of  1895  of  the  ]K>litical  impotence  of  the 
New  Unionism ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  the  trade 
unions  themselves  are  independent  bodies,  animated  by 
very  different  spirits,  and  often  acting  in  ant4igonism. 
The  trade/?  that  fall  within  the  j)roviiue3  of  dilTvrcnt 
11  limns,  and  the  ili'marcatinns  of  industry  that  arise 
uikKt  the  transforriiat i'Mi -  I'tfected  by  new  unputiun.s 
have  produced  keen  disputes  between  rival  unions. 
The  tendency,  however,  to  federation  and  orguin^iu- 

'  Soc  on  thin  nnlij»M-t.  nrooki«'«  tratine  the  coomvo  mrn«*iirc!« 
Industry  and  J*fvptritf^  ii.  3:(.*-     ailoj»U-d  bv  m  lAryv  iM.i*liau  uf 

46.  Mr.  Brookt  bat  mIIccImI  a    ttaoe  anloDlfti. 
grtst  aaHNiat  of  aaterisl  Ulii^ 
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ilon»  boih  on  the  part  of  the  labonrere  nncl  on  the  part 
of  their  employers,  is  rery  manifeet,  and  when  labour 
diaputes  break  oat  they  are  apt  to  aaeanie  much  hirger 
proportions  than  in  the  past.  There  are  signs  that 
these  infinences*are  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
questions  of  municipal  goYernment.  The  Paris  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  under  the  influence  of  its  Socialist 
members,  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  impose  a 
nine  hours  day  and  a  lixed  minimum  of  wacj^es  upon 
tlie  contractors  who  did  its  work  ;  but  the  Oouucil  of 
SUte  possesses  in  France  a  right  of  vote,  and  it  has 
hitherto  refused  to  sanction  such  measures.  The  same 
body  has  tried  to  prevent  contractors  from  baviug  any 
portion  of  the  manicipal  work  done  by  cheaper  labour 
in  the  proTinoes,  and  then  bronght  into  Pans.*  It  has 
gone  farther,  and  has  actnally  sabsidised  strikes  from 
the  pnblic  f  ands.  The  first  propoMl  of  tliis  kind  was 
made  in  1884,  on  the  occasion  of  the  strike  in  the 
mines  of  Anzin.  It  was  on  this  occasion  rejected,  but 
simihir  proposals  were  soon  after  accepted.  A  single 
municipal  council  subsidised  from  public  money  no 
less  ih:i!i  twenty-two  strikes.  On  some  occasions,  wlien 
tiie  I'uris  Municipality  desired  to  sup|>ort  tlie  most 
dangerous  of  all  strikes — those  on  the  railways — the 
central  Government  annulled  their  set;  on  other  occa- 
sions it  yielded,  adopting  the  oompromiae  of  gifing 
the  money  to  the  families  of  tlie  strikers  when  the 
strike  was  over.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Mnnicipality  have,  in 
some  respects,  gone  bo3*ond  any  in  England  ;  but  here, 
too,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  object  of  a  t»onsidemb!e 
party  to  make  the  municipalities  on  the  largest  scale 


<  Ouvot.  TfframHie  So-  •  IM,  pp.  200-13. 
citUifitt  pp.  114-iri. 
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direct  employers  of  labour.  It  is  the  desii*e  of  the 
trade  unions  that  tlie  municipal  authorities  should 
apply  to  them  for  their  labourers,  and  should  accept 
and  enforce  their  rules  about  wages  and  hours,  and 
constant  political  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  Go*, 
▼ernments^  with  the  object  of  hringiiig  all  State  em- 
ployment under  trade  union  rules,  supplying  from  the 
rates  juul  tiixos  any  losses  tliut  may  in  consequeuce  be 
incurred. 

Tlie  attitmii^  of  the  employers  to  the  trade  uniojis 
varies  a  goi-d  <k'al,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
latter.  In  the  case  of  the  larger,  wealthier,  and  more 
conservative  unions  there  is,  I  believe,  little  friction, 
and  no  real  antagonism.  In  several  trade  unions  there 
are  rules  expressly  framed  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployers against  unjust  demands,  and  employera  have 
sometimes  found  appeals  to  the  trade  union  authorities 
the  best  means  of  settling  disputes  with  their  workmen.' 
In  the  case  of  the  more  aggressive  unions  a  different 
spirit  prevails,  antl  cnijiIoyerH  find  many  modes  of  de- 
fence and  retidiation.  Sometimes  they  iiave  taken  the 
extreme  step  of  refiisinir  to  employ  members  of  hos- 
tile trade  unions.  More  frequently  they  have  made  it 
nil  express  condition  of  employment  that  there  should 
be  no  restriction  on  non-unionist  labour.  They  have 
guarded  against  sudden  strikes  by  engaging  their  men 
for  definite  terms.  When  hostilities  were  manifestlv 
arising,  they  have  tiiken  the  first  step,  and  anticipated 
a  strike  by  a  lork*out.  Sometimes  during  a  strike 
they  liave  imported  foreign  labourers.  Sometimes 
they  have  made  themselves  independent  of  native  la- 
bour by  M'Uiiig  up  hraueii  i.-&lalih:»hments  in  foreign 


'  Srv  *omo  cxaniplrn  of  tlii*  in  tlio  Memomntliim  of  Rutef  vf  .it^ 
§ohatto»  drawn  ttp/or  the  iAthour  Commi»MiQtt^  pp.  svUi-xix. 
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lands,  or  by  contractiug  for  some  portions  of  their  work 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  Sometimes,  in  trade  dis- 
putes with  their  own  men,  thej  have  refused  to  enter 
into  communication  with  tmde  union  leaders.  It  la 
a  feeling  much  like  that  which  makes  a  landlord  ready 
to  receive  deputations  from  his  own. tenantry  abont  the 
rents  or  rules  of  his  estate,  but  not  from  outride  or- 
ganisations ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Im- 
perial Govornnient  lias  hitherto  adopted  this  role,  and 
refused  to  permit  trade  unions  to  init  i  vt  iie  in  disputed 
questions  between  themselves  and  their  labourers.* 

The  trade  unions,  on  the  otlier  hand^  do  what  is  in 
their  power  to  give  their  organisations  an  international 
character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
flooded  with  foreign  workmen.  At  home,  it  is  one  of 
their  great  objects  to  affiliate  different  trades,  and  to 
induce  them  to  sujiport  one  another  in  their  con- 
tests. In  some  recent  instances  they  have  succeeded 
in  obliging  vast  bodies  of  workmen  to  strike,  who  nl- 
lege<l  no  grievance  whatever  against  their  employers, 
simply  for  the  ])nrposc  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
workmen  on  strike  in  another  trade  ur  another  dis- 
trict, and  the  paralysis  of  industry  is  thus  spread  over 
an  area  far  larger  than  that  of  the  original  dispute. 
In  .  these  great  strikes  the  interest  of  one  class  of 
labourer  is  alone  considered,  and  it  is  thespecial  object 
of  the  leaders  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  manner  which 
produces  most  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  country 
at  Inige.  It  is  the  boast  of  one  of  the  Socialist  writcra 
that,  under  ^the  superb  generalship  of  Mr.  John 
Burns  .  .  .  tlie  traffic  of  the  world's  greatest  port  was 

*  Sec  tbe  Indlgnstit  cemiiientt  meiit  w  the  rpiwMeiitatire  of 

of  Mr.  8.  Wc'bl)  on  the  refvnl  the  vorkmcn  in  trmdo  diitputft 

of  the  Adinimlty  to  rt^ropnine  (Dujerf  of  Frithnct  before  tkg 

M|y  penMin  not  in  their  eniplojr-  Labour  Commission^  )>.  20>. 
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for  over  ten  weeks  oompletel y  ] Paralysed ' ;  *  and  at- 
tempts HaTe  been  msde^  on  iK)th  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
dislocate  the  whole  railroad  oonunnnicatlon,  on  which 
immense  districts  depend  for  all  industrial  life,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  some  local  dispute.  The  calamities 
which  the  great  coal  strikes  and  the  great  shipping 
8triko3  have  brouglit  upon  gigantic  interests,  and  upon 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  were  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  matter  of  dispute,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
agnrerat^fl.  And  it  is  upon  the  very  in;i,c;iiitude  of  these 
C4ilamities  that  tlie  leaders  of  the  striices  chieiiy  base 
their  hopes  of  enforcing  their  demands. 

A  large  proportion  of  English  strikes  are  brief  in 
their  duration  and  very  restricted  in  their  area.  They 
are  a  form  of  bat^ining,  wasteful  indeed  in  their  na- 
tnre>  but  not  permanently  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
dustries, and,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  best 
authorities,  they  have  not,  on  the  whole,  injured  the 
workmen  who  were  encao^ed  in  them.'  A  consider- 
able proportion  have  succeed e<i,  and  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  wages,  even  in  case  of  failure,  is  soon  made 
up.  hut  tlie  great  strikes  can  be  otily  looketl  upon  as 
uatioTial  calamities.  In  mauy  cases  tkieir  immediate 
cost  to  the  country  has  been  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
a  small  war,  and  it  falls  far  more  directly  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  war  on  the  labouring  classes  and  their 
families.  The  distant  and  indirect  consequences  have 
probably  been  still  more  serious.  Every  great  strike 
drives  a  portion  of  trade  out  of  tlic  country,  and  some 
of  it  never  rctuni«.  The  j^reat  industrial  forco«^  of  the 
uatiuu  are  permanently  aflccted,  and  English  industry. 


*  Webb**  //tWm^y  of  Trudt  bett  Olffni  {Digt^t  of  Bridtntt 
CrNi(MitfM«  p.  S90.  he/ore  the  Ist^mr  C^mmiuiom^ 

•Ssttbe  evideootof  8irlto>    pfk.  4S-4S>. 
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in  its  competition  with  that  of  other  countries,  sinks  to 
a  somewhat  lower  plane. 

These  great  strikes  are  essentially  of  the  nature  of 
wars.  They  are  governed  hy  mneh  the  same  motivea 
as  other  wars,  and  are  probably  undertaken  with 
neither  more  nor  less  wisdom.  In  some  cases  they 
are,  j>erhaps,  inevitable.  More  frequently  they  are 
due  to  false  calculations  of  results,  or  to  false  estimates 
of  couditiuiis  of  trade  ;  and  pride  and  passion,  and  the 
personal  ambition  of  individual  agitators,  enter  largely 
into  them.  Sometimes  it  is  a  new  trade  union  which 
wishes  to  force  itself  into  notoriety  and  obtain  the  snp- 
port  of  larger  numbers.  Sometimes  it  is  an  able  and 
ambitions  man  who  sees  in  a  labour  war  the  means  of 
.  placing  his  foot  upon  the  ladder  that  leads  to  munici- 
pal»  or  perhaps  even  parliamentary,  success.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  great  strikes  are  so  far  reaching  that 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them.  In  manv  cases  thcv 
lead  the  workmen  to  utter  and  ruinous  disaster,  sweep- 
ing away  not  only  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  trade 
unions,  but  also  tlie  private  s;i  \  iii(j:s  of  countless  homes, 
and  reducing  hard-working  men  and  i?iTiocent  wives 
and  children  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery.  Some- 
times tliey  are  partially  or  wholly  successful  in  their 
nuun  object ;  but  even  then  success  often  fails  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  incurred  by  a  long  period  of 
suspended  work  and  by  the  restriction  of  employment 
that  often  follows.  Sometimes  the  victory  Is  more  ap- 
parent than  reaU  and  the  apportionment  of  gains  and 
losses  is  not  what  at  first  si^ht  might  appear.  There 
have  been  cases  when  so  Iav^o  an  amount  of  coal  had 
been  extracted  from  the  mine  that  prices  sank  to  a 
point  which  recpiired  a  coiisitiDrable  reduction  of 
wages,  and  the  reduction  was  resisted.  BTid  a  strike 
ensued.  The  iirst  result  was  a  great  rm  in  Uie  price  of 
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coal,  and  tlie  masierSy  liaving  large  qnanttties  in  store, 
gained  enormously.  The  next  was,  that  when  this 
store  was  sold  the  men  were  taken  back  to  work  at  the 
higher  wages  they  demanded,  which  the  enhanced  price 
of  coal  abundantly  justified.  They  congratulate  them* 
selTes  on  their  yictory ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  the  mas- 
ters who  had  gained  largely  by  the  struggle,  wliile  the 
Buffering  fell  partly  on  the  public  in  the  sha])t  of  in- 
creased prices,  and  partly  on  the  work  men.  who  were 
deprived,  perhaps  for  several  weeks,  of  all  wages. 
Nearly  always  after  a  great  strike  comes  a  time  of  re- 
stricted and  imcertain  employ ment,  due  to  the  fact 
that  capital  has  been  expatriated  or  rendered  insecure^ 
that  capitalists  find  it  necessary  to  retrench,  that  in* 
dustries  which  were  once  wholly  British  hsTe,  in  part 
at  leasty  crossed  the  Channel  or  the  ocean.  Sometimes 
unanticipated  changes  of  habit  affect  the  issue.  A 
great  London  cab  strike  is  said  to  have  accustomed 
multitudes  to  use  omnibuses  who  had  never  done  so 
before,  and  the  habit,  when  once  formed,  persisted 
though  the  strike  had  termiiuited.  Often,  too,  in- 
creased vixt  and  scarcity  of  labour  trives  u  great  impulse 
to  the  invention  of  labour-saving^  machinery.  The 
extraordinary  development  of  this  form  of  invention 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
great  cost  of  American  labour.  Always  in  these 
strikes  the  community  suffers  severely,  and  generally 
in  part  permanently,  and»  if  these  labour  wars  succeed 
each  other  too  rapidly,  they  must  ruin  the  industrial 
pre-eminence  of  the  imtion,  and  destroy  or  contruot 
great  centres  of  employment. 

'i'he  federation  of  industries,  enlarging  the  area  of 
a  strike,  is  one  great  weapon  w  hich  is  emph»yed  bv  the 
workinsr-nian  ;  but  there  is  also  a  widespread  de  ;r.'  tn 
make  uac  of  the  power  winch  deuiocnicy  gives  tu  lii^ 
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working-clasm  to  handicap  the  employers  in  all  dis- 
putes with  their  labourers.  That  the  inoreasing  power 
of  the  working-classes  in  the  State  should  be  followed 

by  an  increased  attention  to  working-class  interests  is 
both  natural  and  desirable,  and,  as  wc  have  seen,  much 
t!iat  has  beeii  done  has  been  verv  benefu  iiil  :  but  this 
legislation  may  take  form<?  whicli  involve  grave  danger. 

One  of  the  most  popular  proposals,  and  one  which 
can  be  supported  by  the  strongest  arguments,  is  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  immigration 
of  foreign  pauperism.  This  policy  has  been  decidedly 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  which,  of  all  countries, 
was  most  identified  with  the  opposite  system,  and  in 
nearly  all  other  great  countries  it  is  in  one  form  or 
another  pursued.  The  change  of  opinion  that  has 
taken  plaee  on  tliis  subject  in  the  United  States  in  our 
own  gencraiiuu  is  exceedingly  significant.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  Lowell,  echoing  the  favourite  boast  of  Ame- 
rican statesmen,  spoke  of  his  country  as 

S!jo  that  liftf*  uyi  \hv  rtinnlmod  of  the  pOOr, 

She  of  the  u|K*n  i«oiil  uad  opi'n  door. 

WiUi  rooai  about  lier  liearUi  for  all  mankiuU.* 

As  late  as  18(i8  tlic  American  Government,  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  China,  asserted  '  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  alia- 
pianco/and  unqualified  freedom  of  migration  to  the 
United  States  was  frequently  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  the  American  polity. 
Since  1880  the  stream  has  completely  turned.  The 
change  bejjan  with  the  great  outburst  in  California 
against  Chinese  labour.   Exclusive  Acts  wore  earned  by 


*  ^  OoaMMOMmtioa  Odt.* 
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the  Gttlifomiaii  Legislature^  bat  they  were  prononnoed 
tinconstitational.    Bnt  in  a  few  yean  the  Federal  €k>- 

vernment  took  up  the  question,  and  the  United  States 
liave  now  been  closed  a,gainst  Chinese  iiiniiigialioD.  P>y 
laws  of  1885  and  1891  all  persons  wlio  had  bccn  convicted 
of  crimes  other  tlian  political,  all  labourers  brought 
over  on  contract,  all  idiot?,  lunatics,  cripples,  consump- 
tives, persons  with  loathsome  contagious  diseases,  girls 
with  children  or  in  a  state  of  preguaucy,  inmates  of 
poorhonses,  and  also  all  panpers  who  seem  likely  to  be- 
come a  harden  on  the  community,  are  excluded  from 
American  soil. 

In  the  British  colonies,  the  old  system  of  free  or 
GoTernment-assisted  immigration  has  been  abolished. 
Measures  have  been  taken,  both  in  Canada  and  in 
Australia,  to  diminish  llic  influx  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants; and  in  the  Nortli  Amerit  an  ( olonics  at  least  a 
strong  disposition  has  been  sliown  t<t  restrict  tlic  im- 
migration of  all  pauper  labour.  By  the  Immigration 
Act  of  188G,  indeed,  the  Viceroy  has  already  power  to 
prohibit  it.' 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that,  either  in  America  or 
in  Knghind,  tliere  is  any  valid  aigument  of  principle 
against  such  legishition.  Ererj  nation  has  a  right  to 
doee  its  own  door,  and  a  country  which  is  already 

OTercrowdccl,  where  vast  masses  of  native  industry  are 
nncfnployed,  and  wliore  the  SUite  nnderUikcs  at  na- 
tional expeiise  to  siippi^rt  pauperism,  cau  surely  not  be 
blaineil  if  it  refuses  to  admit  torrents  of  foreign  paujK?r- 
ism,  which  displace  native  industry,  beat  down  the 
wages  of  native  workmen,  and  appreciably  lower  the 
standard  of  life.  The  real  question  is  one  not  of  prin* 
eiple,  but  of  expediency.  In  past  periods  of  her  histoiy 

Ilaike*!  JVcbifm  ^  Gfmttr  BrUmmt  i*  120-22,  lit. 
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England  has  owed  many  of  her  most  valuable  trades, 
lis  well  as  some  of  the  best  cleincnts  in  her  nation- 
al chanicter,  to  Huguenot  or  Flemish  immigrants. 
Whether  the  evil  of  the  present  immieration  greatly 
exf^eeds  the  pood  ;  whotlior  it  would  be  ])ossiblc  in 
crinuuate  between  tliat  which  produces  wealth  and  that 
which  increaBes  pauperism;  whether  attempts  to  re- 
strict foreign  immigration  would  not  be  followed  by 
letaliAtorjr  measareSf  which  woald  be  pecaliarlj  dis- 
astroos  to  a  nation  so  migratory  as  the  English; 
whether  the  principle  of  exclasiony  if  once  admitted, 
could  be  restricted  within  reasonable  limits,  are  ques- 
tions which  demand  much  esreftil  and  fiar-seeing  states- 
manship. It  is  extremely  probable  that,  if  the  Home 
Rnle  policy  ever  effected  a  complete  or  even  partial 
y^'panition  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
hihI  Iit'laTnl,  a  working-class  agitation  would  arise  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  prevent  the  immigration  of 
Irish  labour.  In  France,  where  great  immigrations 
of  Belgian  and  Italian  labour  have  had  much  the 
same  effects  as  Irish  labour  in  England,  a  strong  moTC- 
ment  in  fsTonr  of  the  exclusion  of  foreign  workmen 
has  more  than  once  appeared.^ 

It  can,  at  least,  haidly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  policy 
of  importing  cheap  foreign  labour  in  times  of  strike  be- 
came common,  there  would  l)e  an  irresistible  pressure 
of  workinjif-class  opinion  in  favour  of  laws  forbidding 
it,  nuich  like  the  American  and  Australian  laws  against 
Cliinese  labour.  Sometimes  the  Protectionist  spirit 
has  shown  itself  at  home  in  still  more  decided  forms. 
Among  the  proposals  carried  at  the  Trade  Congress  at 
Norwich,  in  1894,  was  one  for  making  it '  a  ])enal  of- 
fence for  an  employer  to  bring  to  any  locality  exira 


I  Sec  Gu^ot,  La  Tyranmit  AwuilfVff  pp.  136-44l» 
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laboar  when  the  existing  supply  was  snfficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  district.' ' 

In  other  ways  it  is  possible  for  a  legislature  to  do 
much  to  handicap  the  employer  in  any  contest  with 

tlie  employed.  It  may  do  so  by  largely  increasing  tax- 
ation for  the  bcuulit  of  one  vhiss,  and  throwing  the 
burden  iiiaiii'y  uj)on  another.  It  may  do  so  hy  intro- 
ducing into  legislation  trade  union  rnle.s  about  hours, 
and  even  ahout  wages  ;  by  surrounding  tlie  employer 
with  new  restrictions,  responsibilities,  and  limitations, 
and  withdmwing  the  management  of  his  work  practi* 
cally  from  his  control.  It  is  the  ideal  of  some  men 
to  leave  the  whole  cost  and  risks  of  a  great  factory 
in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  while  tlie  condnot  of 
the  basiness  is  placed  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
working-men  and  of  GoTcmment  inspectors.  In  this 
direction  much  luis  been  done,  and  much  more  may 
be  done.  Hut  it  can  be  done  on\\  subject  to  one  in- 
exorable cond  It  loji — that  all  legislation  which  seriously 
diminishes  pt*)!ii-,  increases  risks,  or  even  unduly 
multiplies  iiuiniiiating  restrictions,  will  drive  capital 
away,  and  ultimately  con  tract  the  field  of  employment. 

The  form  in  which  tlic  sjiirit  of  Protection  now 
shows  itself  most  strongly  in  England  is  tlio  limitation 
and  reguktion  of  laboart  and  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
spirit  which  is  now  passing  widely  over  the  whole  civi« 
lised  globe.  Xo  fact  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century  than  the  strength  of  the  reaction  that 
1kl<  taken  phu^-  apnnst  the  Free  Tnide,  or  laisttrz  faire, 
principles  whicli,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  liv- 
ing, were  almost  completely  dominant  iu  the  more  ad- 
vanced economical  teaiching  of  the  world,  and  which 
seemed  likely  iu  a  few  yean  to  control  all  tlic  uiort) 

*Mt!fort         rrmit  r«MMt  Caifgrm^  p.  40, 
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ciTiliaed  legislations.  Whether  we  look  to  the  despotic 
monarchies  or  to  the  democratic  republics,  whether  we 
consider  the  crowded  populations  of  Europe  or  the 
thinly-scattered  inhabitants  of  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land, the  same  'lesson  may  be  learnt.  Nearly  every- 
where the  old  Free  Trade  doctrine  is  a  vanquished  or 
a  declining  creed,  and  the  chief  disputes  relate  to  the 
forms  which  Protection  should  t^ke,  to  the  degrees  to 
which  it  may  be  wisely  carried,  to  the  advantage  of  es- 
tablishing u  preferential  tre^itment  iu  favour  of  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  same  empire. 

In  England,  more  than  in  any  other  great  country. 
Free  Trade  holds  its  ground,  and  it  still  governs  our 
commercial  legislation.  But  England  is  very  isolated, 
and,  if  I  read  aright  average  educated  opinion,  the 
doctrine  has  become  something  very  different  from  the 
confident,  enthusiastic  evangel  of  Cobden.  It  has 
come  to  mean  little  more  than  a  conviction  that,  if  all 
natiniis  agreed  to  adopt  Free  Trade,  it  would  be  a  ben- 
efit to  the  world  as  a  whole,  though  not  to  every  part 
of  it  :  that  thongli  protective  dnties  are  of  great  value 
in  fastcrmg  the  infancy  of  manufactures,  they  should 
not  be  continued  when  these  manufactures  have 
reached  their  maturity,  or  be  granted  when  there  is  no 
probability  that  they  may  be  one  day  discarded  ;  that 
Free  Trsde  ia  the  manifest  interest  of  a  great  commer- 
cial country  which  does  not  produce  suflloient  food 
for  its  subsistence,  while  its  ships  may  be  met  on  every 
sea,  and  Its  manufactures  might  almost  supply  the 
world  ;  that  cheap  raw  materials  and  cheap  food  are 
essential  oonditiuas  of  Englisli  manufacturing  supre* 
macy. 

Even  this  last  article  it?  not  generally  held  witliout 
qnnliti(  atinn.  Chejip  food,  it  is  beginning  to  be  «iid, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  very  cheapest,  and  a 
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system  under  which  the  grexitest  and  most  important 
of  all  national  indu  tries  isahnost  hopeIe8i>ly  paralysed, 
under  wliich  land  is  fast  falling  out  of  cultivation,  and 
the  agricultural  population  flocking  more  and  more  to 
the  congested  towns,  cannot  be  really  good  for  the" 
nation.  It  is  more  and  more  repeated  that  the  great 
rush  of  prosjierity  that  undoubtedly  followed  the  re- 
peal! of  the  Corn  Laws  was  lai^^ely  due  to  the  gigantic 
gold  discovcriea,  which  kept  up  prices  while  they 
stimulated  enterprise  ;  that  the  ))red  let  ions  of  agricul- 
tural ruin  made  by  the  old  Protectionist^,  winch  were 
once  laughed  to  scorn,  are  fast  becoming  true ;  that, 
short  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  tho  com  duties,  diminu* 
tions  might  have  been  nwde  which  wotiM  have  greatly 
cheapened  bread  without  mining  agriculture  ;  and  that 
if  this  |)olicy  was  not  adopted,  it  was  because  the  pre* 
ponderance  of  voting  power  had  passed  from  the  coun- 
try to  tho  towns.  To  those,  indeed,  who  observe  liow 
large  a  proportion  of  the  advantage  of  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  articles  of  food  goes  dimply  to  the  middle- 
man, and  httt  to  the  cotisumer,  it  will  apj»ear  very 
doubtful  wlii'tlicr  a  low  corn  dutv  would  luive  unv 
|K*rcepiihlc  eirpct  on  the  price  of  bread. 

What  mav  he  the  final  issue  of  this  nnmientous  con- 
troversy.  ofi  which  the  rivilise*!  world  is  m  deeply 
dividcti,  1  shall  not  venture  to  forecast.  If.  a  quarttT 
of  a  conturv  hence,  this  book  should  tliid  iu  readers, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  judge  this,  like  many 
other  f|ue«lioiiit  that  I  have  raifted,  with  a  juHter  judg- 
*  ment  than  rontcni|Mirary  crttios.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  confidently  ssiid.  It  is,  that  tho  jwlicyof  rc^ju- 
latinfif  and  limitin;^  laliour,  which  h  nuw  m>  fiopnlar  : 
tin-  p.»li»-y  of  substituting  in  all  imlu^irinl  >plH'res  ad- 
ministrative and  legiislative  rc>trutiuri  fur  tin-  free 
action  of  supply  and  demand;  the  policy  of  auentpt- 
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ing  to  level  fortunes,  to  change  by  law  the  natanil 
growth  and  distribatiou  of  wealth,  and  to  create  a 
flocial  type  diflerent  from  that  which  the  QDreafcricted 
phiy  of  natural  foroea  would  have  produced,  belongs  to 
the  eame  order  of  ideas  as  the  Proteetionism  of  the 
past  It  is  clearly  akin  to  the  old  policy  of  sumptuary 
laws,  of  embargoes,  of  trade  regulations  and  monopo- 
lies, of  feudal  resuictions  on  property  and  industry, 
of  strict  commercial  Protection.  The  policy  that 
would  exclude  foreign  labour  from  England,  and 
submit  all  Kiiglish  labour  to  trade  union  rules,  lead.s 
logically  to  the  exclusiou  of  all  goods  that  are  made  on 
the  Continent  by  foreign  labour  and  under  foreign 
conditions.  Free  labour  and  free  trade  are  dosely 
connected.  If,  in  England,  those  who  oppose  the  * 
first  profess  to  be  in  favour  of  the  second,  tliis  is  only 
because  most  sections  of  the  labouring  classes  believe 
cheap  food  to  be  altogether  to  their  advantage,  and 
hecflu^  in  the  great  division  of  industries  in  England 
they  SCO  no  present  pros|)€cl  of  obUiining  protection 
for  their  own. 

in  the  rnir<Ml  Stiitcsj,  Proti»ction  is  mainlv  dcfendetl 
<Mi  the  ground  that  it  kec[w  wages  at  an  nrtifit  lal 
height.  Jn  Australia  and  New  Zealand  we  might  natu- 
nilly  have  supposed  that  a  small  working-class  popu- 
lation, living  amid  the  boundless  possibilities  of  a 
now  country,  with  every  stimulus  upon  individual  re* 
sources,  would  have  chosen  to  be  governed  as  little  as 
possible,  and  would  have  allowed  the  whole  subject  of 
politics  to  sink  into  a  secondary  place.  Though  Ans- 
tmlin  contains  few  great  fortunes,  she  is  almost  wholly 
free  from  great  poverty,  and  well-being  is  so  diffused 
that  the  average  wealth  of  the  colonists  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
The  most  prominent  Australian  statesman  of  our  gene- 
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ration  has  stated  that,  at  the  eud  of  1892,  the  wealth 

of  the  Australian  colonies 'amounted  to  1,109.000,000/., 
or  309/.  per  head  of  the  t^tal  population/  'The  per- 
centage of  the  acciunulated  private  wealth/  lie  aihled, 
*  was  hisrhcr  than  that  of  any  other  nation  :  the  next 
in  point  (»f  wealtli  was  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the 
third,  France  ;  the  fourth,  Holland  ;  and  the  fifth, 
the  United  Stateij,  which  were  very  much  below  that 
of  the  Aastraliaa  colonies.* ' 

Yet  there  are  few  countries  where  State  interTention 
is  more  exaggerated  than  in  these  prosperous  colonies^ 
and  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  are  probably  the  two 
coantries  in  the  world  in  which  the  theory  of  State 
socialism  is  most  nearly  realised.  Compulsory  eight* 
hour  laws  ;  steeply  graduated  taxation,  especially  de- 
signed to  break  up  large  landed  pro])erties  ;  compulsory 
education,  paid  by  the  State  ;  SUito  railways  ;  highly 
protective  duties;  «n  immense  mulliplication  of  go- 
vernment o(!ioials;  a  debt  rising  with  astonishing  ni- 
pidity  for  the  purpose  of  expenditure  in  public  works 
which  in  England  would  be  left  to  individual  ontor- 
prise — nil  those  things  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
rising  Knglish  democracies,  where  the  working-classes 
exercise  the  most  complete  ascendency.  In  Victoria, 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  are  said 
to  Ik*  ill  Oovornmont  employment.*  The  New  Zea- 
land lauil  laws  lu'c-  especially  remarkable  for  their 
stringent  provisions  intcniicd  to  ])rcvent  all  sjirt  uhition 
in  laud,  and  eonfiiiing  its  ownership  to  moderate  ]>ro- 

'8^  A  remnrkniile  upcccli  of  in   tin*  Xew  Xeatamd  OJkial 

Sir  Ilennr  Parkcs  (NoTcnibcr  ifandhook  f»r  1H!»2,  pp. 

\K           AVir   Soylh    Wain  Vi<toria  ieenit  to  be  tlitt  rkrbetfl 

JTartinmenfnrt^   I)ehote$^    IMIM,  culony. 

p.  2204.    Sonic  iniiTi'sting  Kta*  *  Wtkr^on"*  Kaiionai  LtJ'€  and 

tiilicf  sbmit  tbp  avrrainp  wealth  Chamiitry  p.  21. 
la  tlicfe  colooief  wUl  l>e  fittiad 
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perties  and  bondjide  occupiers.*  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  iuflaeuce  the  working-class 
exercises  oyer  Australiau  and  New  Zealand  legislation, 
Imrdlj  any  country  has  witnessed  labonr  conflicts  in 
the  form  of  strikes  carried  on  with  jnore  persistence 
and  violence,  or  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  England,  the  greatly  increased  organisation,  both 
of  labourers  and  of  employers,  is  an  inevitable  fact, 
upon  which  all  sound  calculations  of  the  industrial  fu- 
ttire  must  be  based.  The  value  of  the  trade  unions  in 
representing,  sustaining,  and  extending  working-men's 
interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
airiToratod,  but  there  are  great  dangers  that  they  may 
siimiilate  over-legislation  and  largely  restrict  indivi- 
dual liberty.  If  they  reduce  the  quality  and  produce 
of  English  labour,  by  hampering  and  diminishing  the 
work  which  each  man  is  allowed  to  do ;  if  they  in* 
stst  upon  the  worst  workmen  being  paid  as  mnch  as 
the  b|Mt ;  if  they  oppose  or  retard  the  introduction  of 
labour-saving  machines  which  other  countries  have 
adopted  ;  if  they  so  diminish  profits  and  increase  risks 
tliat  ca[)ital  finds  more  j)roritable  em])loynient  in  other 
rountries  than  in  Enghimi — if  they  do  these  things 
they  will  ultimately  prove,  not  a  blessing,  but  u  curse, 
to  the  working-men  of  Knglimd. 

The  great  hope  of  our  industrial  future  is  tliat  the 
working-classes  will  master  these  principles,  and  ab- 
stain from  seeking  proximate  benefits  at  the  cost  of 
ultimate  disaster.  The  long  practice  of  public  life ; 
the  evident  desire  of  all  Parliaments  and  Governments^ 
for  many  years,  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
worktng-dlasses,  and  the  wide  extension  of  edncation. 


I  The  Land  Law  of  Sew  Zeaiandy  as  enacted  the  Lamd  Ad^ 
lji'J2,  by  Vinceol  INke  OVellington). 
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have  raised  up  a  large  class  of  workmen  who  are  fully 
•  amre  of  the  trne  conditions  of  ludustrial  success,  and 
who  hare  no  desire  to  separate  themselves  by  a  class 

warfare  from  tlic  bulk  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  It 
is  observed  iliat  the  older,  wealihier,  and  more  conser- 
vative trade  unions  are  far  \e<s  desirous  of  legislative 
interference  than  the  new  unions,  and  that  they  rely 
much  more  larjxclv  on  their  own  unassisted  action.  It 
is  also  observed  that  these  unions  are  by  far  the  most 
permanent  The  aggressive  and  belligerent  type  of 
trade  union  makes  for  a  time  a  great  noise  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  but  such  unions  usually  perish  during 
periods  of  depression :  not  less  tlian  fijfty  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  wrecked  during  the  acute  trade  crisis 
of  1878  and  1879,^  and  since  that  period  many  others 
have  shared  the  same  fate ;  while  the  unions  of  the 
older  school^  and  of  more  moderate  policy,  geueriiUy 
survive. 

In  such  facts  we  have  a  good  omen  for  the  future. 
An  advocate  of  the  new  unions  lias  given  a  graphic 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organiser  or 
leading  otiicial  of  an  aggres&sivc  new  union  starts  in  his 
career  full  of  belligerent  aniour.  but  gradually  changes 
his  views  as  he  becomes  more  prnifi|ierons,  as  his  family 
grow  up.  as  he  begins  to  come  into  clotsor  connection 
with  the  employers,  and  with  the  more  well  •  to -do 
classes. '  A  very  similar  chnn«re  is  apt  to  pa:«s  over 
trade  unions  themselves  when  their  funds  aerunnilate, 
wiicn  their  at] v.mtai^es  as  benetit  societies  bet  uuic  nmre 
apparent,  when  the  re>p<»n>ii»ility  of  the  manairement 
of  large  investments  and  the  <ircad  of  hnancial  di.<;istcr 

*  Subjects  o/  the  Ihiy  (»So-     up  l«v  a   pkilU  il    artix.ifi.  in 

CUl1t»in*),  AUfTUMt  lfl*.NI.  p.  115.       Wi'Mi'p  //Mfory  of  Tfttdt  CM' 
■8ei«  thv  wry  intcri'ftinK  iomism,  pp  4:M-.'»s.  'I'lii*  Hfciiiii 

tafir  of  inMlv  uiii«Mi  life*,  «iniwD    t«i  lae  the      Uung  in  tin*  tuuk- 
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begin  to  weigh  heavil}*  on  them.  This  is  but  an  image 
of  what  takes  pluce  with  iadiTidiial  men  when  the  cau- 
tion, the  responsibility,  the  attachment  to  settled  ha- 
bits, and  the  iuoreasod  knowledge  of  life  which  age 
brings  in  its  train  have  mellowed  the  character,  and 
toned  down  the  erode  enthusiasms,  the  undisciplined 
energies  of  youth.  Conservatism  has  its  deep  roots  in 
human  nature,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  tidal  movement 
in  human  affairs  which  prevents  the  triumph  of  ex- 
tremes. If  times  of  depression  and  distress  quicken 
the  impulse  towards  violent  experiments  and  revolu- 
tionary change,  times  of  prosperity  act  in  the  oj)i>o^ite 
diiection.  If  the  clash  of  rival  interests  begins  by 
genemting  fierce  passions,  it  commonly  ends  by  suggest- 
ing possibilities  of  oompromise.  If  violent  opinioiia 
and  measures  liave  for  a  time  a  free  career,  they 
infallibly  end  by  arousing  the  timid  and  the  apa- 
thetic, and  producing  reactions  proportionately  strong* 
England  lias  been  saved  from  many  dangers  by  her 
reactions*  and  the  lassitude  that  follows  a  period  of 
abnormal  excitement  has  often  given  time  for  the  for- 
mation of  habits  that  will  not  wholly  piss  away. 
AViiether  a  gicaL  Hocial  or  imhistrial  chanjje  is  an  evil 
or  a  i>encfit  will  often  depend  upon  wliethcr  it  is  ef- 
fected violentlv.  suddenly,  and  prematurely,  or  by  ii 
gradual  ciiauge  of  ideas,  by  a  procciis  of  slow  and  almost 
insensible  growth. 

Tlic  best  security  of  the  industrial  fabric  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wide  division  and  diiTusion  of  property, 
which  softens  tlie  lines  of  class  demarcation*  and  givea 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  a  close  and  ev^ident  in- 
terest in  the  security  of  })roperty,  the  maintenance  of 
contracts,  the  credit  and  well-being  of  the  State.  la 
all  the  more  civilised  countries  this  process  is  steadily 
going  on.    Among  the  great  countries  ul  the  Cunti- 
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uent,  Frauce  holds  the  first  place  iu  wealth,  skill,  in- 
dustry, and  thrifty  and  the  peasant-proprietor  system 
attracts  to  the  hind  a  far  hirger  2)i*o}M>rtion  of  working- 
men's  savings  than  in  Knglund.    Iler  first  living  eco* 

Domist  conipntes  her  totiil  annual  savings  at  from  1^ 
to  2  niiliiards  of  frallc^,  or  from  GU  to  80  millions  ster- 
ling;  and  he  nientioaa  that  in  1882  it  a]i|>eare(l  from 
otlicial  (iocunieuu  that  the  sum  due  to  the  dt  jiositors 
o(  the  French  savings  banks  was  about  1,74."»  niiilions 
of  francs,  and  that  it  had  increased  by  1  milliard  85 
millions  since  18 « 5.'  In  England,  the  accumulated 
capital  of  the  working-classes  is  to  be  mainly  found  in 
savings  banks,  insurance  and  co-operative  working- 
me*i  s  societies,  trade  unions,  building  societies,  and  a 
few  other  kindred  societies,  about  which  much  accurate 
sf^iUstical  information  has  been  collected.  31  r.  Bra- 
brook,  the  Chief  Hegistrarof  Friendly  Societies,  gave 
some  valualjle  e\idi'nee  on  tlfis  Hiibject  before  the  La- 
bour Coniiui.-sion,  and  he  esUui.itcd  thi*  siini-ioial  <if 
the  accumuhited  capital  of  the  \v(»^kin^'-clas^e:^  in  Kng- 
land  ami  \Vak>  alone,  in  1S1»0.  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
218.374.(i4o/.-  Sldl  more  significant  is  the  evidence 
ahowing  tliat.  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years  U-fi>rc  1891. 
the  invested  capital  of  these  classes  in  Kngland  and 
Wales  had  nearlv  dtnibled.' 

Such  faicts  c)e$irly  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction that  is  commonly  drawn  Itctween  the  capitalist 
and  the  workin;.'  {Hipulation,  and  each  generation  brings 
them  more  Homely  together,  by  inrre:i»ing  vastly  the 
realised  and  friu  lifyiug  pro|»erty  of  the  wagc-earniii^ 
cbisses.    This  is  the  U*>t  of  all  guarantees  against  re- 

•  I«cro%-<U4>aiilii'n,        ColUc  iironglit  tuK^^l'i^T  by  Mr.  M«c- 

Hriimf^  Vl**  ^7     iViry  of  /Wt  £M<ri9^, 

<  M'^jf  0/  Krwifnte.  p.  35.  p.  286). 
tlir  Miatiuii  «b«inu!U 
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volutionarj  projects*  Public  debts  aiid  lanileil  pro> 
perty  are  the  two  forms  of  property  which  it  is  the 
special  object  of  Socialists  to  plunder.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  Bavingg  bank  of  the  poor  man  would  sink 
in  the  same  boat  as  the  fortune  of  the  millionaire ; 
and  most  of  the  charitable  funds,  the  prorident  and 
insurance  funds,  and  the  varions  forms  of  endoirment 
which  are  the  6i)ccial  property  or  for  the  special  beneOt 
of  the  poor,  are  cither  invested  in  GovernmcnL  funds 
or  are  a  first  charge  npon  land.  The  true  owners  of 
the  soil  are  not  niorely  those  who  hold  its  title-deeds. 
They  are  also  the  mortgagees  and  encumbrancer?,  who 
have  a  first  claim  on  its  revenues,  and  in  this  way  the 
land  of  England  belongs,  to  a  degree  that  is  seldom 
rcalise«l,  to  tlic  very  poor,  and  to  provident  and  cha- 
rituble  institutions  for  their  benefit  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facta  disclosed  by  the  recent  inquiries  into 
the  ground  values  of  our  great  towns  is,  that  ground 
rents  have  long  been  a  fsivonrite  form  of  investment 
of  per-^ons  of  small  means,  as  well  as  of  benefit  and  in- 
surance societies,  charities,  and  trustees.  It  is  only 
nt'ce-Kjiry  to  look  tliroii^li  the  reports  of  any  great 
liospital,  or  charitable  association,  or  workingman'a 
insurance  company,  to  perceive  how  larixcly  their  in* 
comes  are  tierived  from  the  very  forms  of  proj>erty 
which  the  Socialist  and  the  demagogue  most  bitterly 
assail. 

That  a  wide  difTnsion  of  pro|)crty  can  ever  give 
complete  antl  i)crmanent  secunty  to  a  country  which 
1ms  no  written  Constitution  protectting  property  or  con* 
rrxict,  and  in  which  nil  power  ultimately  resides  with  a 

simple  majority  of  the  poorest  an<l  most  uninj^mcted, 
I,  at  least,  do  not  believe.  \\  ith  the  growth  of  Social- 
ism in  all  countries :  with  the  manifest  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  character  of  public  men :  with  tlie  in- 
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creasing  tendency  of  popular  party  politics  to  depend 
upon  competing  ofTera  of  cl>i88  bribes ;  with  the  pi*eoe- 
detite  of  violation  of  contract  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty which  Irish  land  legislation  has  established^  it  is 
certainly  not  surprising  that  a  feeling  of  growing  inse* 
ourity  may  be  traced  among  the  poeeessors  of  property. 
There  are  already  plain  signs— ominous  for  the  indus- 
trial future  of  Knghind — that  they  are  begiiuiiiig,  in 
calculating  risks  and  profits,  to  estimate  as  a  Berious 
item  in  the  fVimier  category  the  po  nliility  of  plunder 
by  thoir  ow  n  (luverument,  either  lu  tiie  hliape  of  viola- 
tion of  exi-M?i2^  contnicts,  of  increasing  restrictions  on 
their  indu;£tnal  freedom,  or  of  partial,  inequitable,  and 
oonfiacatory  taxation.  Bnt»  at  the  same  time,  every 
measure  which  by  honest  means  tends  to  the  diffusion 
of  property  and  the  mnltiplication  of  proprietors  is  of 
real  Tahie,  and  in  this  constantly  increasing  diffusion 
we  possess  the  most  powerful  correctiro  of  the  Socuilist 
tendencies  of  our  time.  The  growth  of  the  co-opera- 
tive principle  in  in<lustry  and  the  niultiplicati(<n  of 
joiuL  .>t<K  k  companies  accelerate  the  proces.-^.  If  it  is 
true  that,  with  the  aircrlomcmtioii  i  f  indusitries.  gn-at 
capita!  is  mure  and  innrr  ncvdcd  for  .sueivs-sful  indus- 
try, it  is  also  true  tliat  a  great  cupttal  is  ceasing  more 
and  more  to  imply  a  groat  capitalist.  It  often  consists 
mainly  of  the  combination  of  a  largo  nntn^  r  of  niodf - 
rate,  or  even  very  ^^malK  8harcholdeni,  and  the  chief 
industries  of  the  world  are  thus  coming  rapidly  to  rest 
on  a  broad  proprietary  basis. 

Co-o|>enitive  induKtriea  in  which  the  actual  workers  * 
are  at  once  the  proprietors  and  the  manager;*  arc,  on 
the  whole,  ^toiidily  advancing,  though  their  hi-tory  has 
bein  a  i  htMjuen**!.  aJid  in  some  rc-ipect-s  rather  a  di^^afi- 
pointing.  «»n«».     A  large  pruporiion  of  the  earher 
operutive  euterprie^fs  failed  through  <<*auijie«  that  may 
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easily  be  uii tiers tood.  Great  numbers  of  workineu  pre- 
fer higher  wages,  with  perfect  freedom  of  locomotion 
and  freedom  from  risk^  to  lower  wages^  compensated  in 
times  of  prosperity,  and  after  a  long  period  of  work, 
by  a  share  of  profits,  Beally  skilled  management  is  a 
rarer,  a  more  dtfflonlt,  and  a  more  essential  thing  than 
a  common  workman  is  apt  to  imagine*  and  the  large 
salaries  hy  which  alone  it  can  be  secured  often  seem  in- 
ordinate to  a  workman's  committee,  which  compares  it 
with  tlie  wages  of  niaiiual  labunr.  The  grout  fluctua- 
tions of  industry;  the  many  luiscalculaliuiia  an(i  fail- 
ures, bahiueed  by  occasional  brilliant  successes  ;  the 
years  of  depression  and  declining  profits  tliat  altcrnute 
with  cycles  of  prosperity ;  the  trying  and  precarious 
years  at  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise,  when  a  reserve 
fond  has  not  yet  been  accnmulated,  Ciui  only  be  snc- 
cessfuHy  met  by  moral  qualities  of  a  kind  that  are  not 
common  in  any  class,  and  which  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
workman  is  not  much  calcnlated  to  promote. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  workmen  who  are  not  too 
higiily  paid  that  it  is  neressary  in  a  time  of  depression 
U}  reduce  tlu  ir  wages  in  order  to  avert  bankruptcy.  It 
is  ])erhaps  still  more  dithcult  to  ])ersuade  them,  in 
times  when  large  profits  have  been  earned,  tliat  ^rreat 
)K>rtions  of  these  profits  should  be  )uit  aside  to  meet 
the  stress  of  bad  vears  and  commercial  losses,  to  accu- 
mulate  a  reserTC  fund,  to  obtain  new  and  improved 
machinery,  to  enlarge  buildings*  or  to  establish  new 
branches,  for  which  there  seems  no  very  pressing  or 
Immediate  need,  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  eesen* 
tial  to  the  ultimate  success  of  their  enterprises.  Large 
industries,  also^  are  among  the  many  things  in  the 
m'orld  that  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  without  an 
amount  of  discipline  and  an  exercise  of  authority  that 
cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  a  system  of  republican 
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eqaality.  The  spirit  of  commaud  and  the  spirit  of 
obedience  must  both  be  tbere>  and  there  mast  be  some 
power  that  oan  promptly  and  decttt?ely  enforce  sub- 
mission and  expel  inefficient  or  recalcitrant  members. 

It  must  be  added,  too,  that  this  form  of  co-operation  is 
still  in  such  an  early  and  undeveloped  stiige  that  a 
few  coii6])ii  11  ous  disasters  produce  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  liscouragement. 

On  the  whole,  a  broad  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween co-operative  distribution  and  co-operative  pro- 
daction.  The  former,  wbicli  depends  for  its  profits  on 
the  suppression  of  the  middleman,  and  on  the  great 
cheapness  that  may  be  attained  by  an  enormous  and 
rapid  sale  and  yery  ezteusiTc  choice,  has  proved  of 
late  years  brilliantly  successful.  The  purchasers  have 
gained  largely  in  the  shape  of  diminished  prices,  and 
the  shareholders,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  socie- 
ties, in  aiui^le  dividends.  Tliese  societies  are  largely 
working-cla^  institutions,  though  many  of  the  nioi 
<  otispicuous  are  chiefly  owned  by,  ancl  j)roritable  to. 
otlier  elH^iies.  In  181)1  there  a])pear  to  liave  been  1.4.'»li 
retail  distributive  co-o|)erative  societies  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  1.0U8,:i5'i  membcnit  and  profits  of  no 
than  4,34:^,3i3/«  liad  been  realised  on  their  sales  during 
the  vearJ 

There  are  also  numerous  examples,  both  in  England 
and  in  other  countries,  of  successful  coHj]>erative  cs- 
tablislimeiits  for  production.   It  is  true,  as  I  have  said, 

that  most  of  the  earlier  boeieties,  and  esiKJcduUy  the 
Slaie-aided  instittitions  in  France,  speedily  failed,  hut 
exjH?rience  has  iluae  much  to  solve  the  diftictiltv.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Clmtinel,  the  conditions  untler  wliidi 
such  establishments  can  be  successfully  worked  arc  now 
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much  better  understood,  and  large  nnmbers  of  indos- 
tries  have  adopted  the  system,  and  are  irorking  it  with 
respectable  profits*  Their  success  has  not  been  con* 
sptcaoQsly  brilliant^  nor  has  it  been  nncheqnered,  but 
it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  real  and  lasting,  and  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  are  steadily^  though  not  very 
rapidly,  increasing.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  greatly 
encouniged  by  trade  unions,  wliicli  generally  refuse  to 
invest  any  of  their  funds  in  them  ;  the  societies  for  co- 
operative distribution  do  not  usually  connect  them- 
selves with  tliem  ;^  nnd  there  seems  little  probability 
that  they  will  so  far  displace  individual  capitalist  pro- 
duction as  to  become  the  dominant  form  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  impor- 
tance within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  They  are  natu- 
rally viewed  with  much  dislike  by  the  Socialist 
demagogues  who  are  trying  to  foment  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed,  for  they  do  very 
much  to  reconcile  these  classes.  Thev  make  the  work- 
er.s  themselv^'s  capitalist^?.  ])ro(lucc  in  them  the  feelings 
and  instincts  of  capita hsu.  and  jdacc  iiulnstry  on  a 
basis  that  gives  no  scope  to  chiss  aniinositv.  They 
liave  also  a  great  imlin  ct  value  in  enabling  worknig- 
mcn  to  understiind  more  thoroughlv  than  thev  could 
possibly  do  by  other  means  the  true  conditions  and  pro- 
Kjiccts  of  a  tnido,  and  the  rate  of  wages  which  can  be 
profitably  psitd.  In  all  these  vrays  tliey  prevent  labour 
wars^  and  tend  to  correct  the  fatal  fallacy  that  capital 
and  labour  are  essentially  antagonistic* 


'See    Howi-U't    ComjUeU  of  C").     Sec.  too,   the  rxcclUnt 

Lftlfiur^  pp.  400-fll.  chnpt<T  nf  lAml  Itrawcv  (  Work 

>  .Mr.  tIow<*lt  ha*  idven  a  lona  Wag€$,  pp.  247-iKi) ;  Jooef'a 

catalufHie  of  tlHf  more  tucceM-  Nit^ortf  of  Co^»pero(iou  ;  Je- 

fill  (•{<tablif(liin<  TitH  of  thi.i  »ort  xam't*    \\'u»'k  and    Wage§*  jip. 

{CoHjIids  of  Labour,  pp.  U4-4U. 
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The  e.^tablislimcnt  of  such  societies  lias  been  larcrelv 
due  to  the  Limited  Liabilit}'  Act  making  it  possible  to 
establish  oompanies  with  moderate  risk,  and  it  has 
been  much  assisted  by  the  growth  of  national  educi^ 
tion.    The  industrial  uses  of  education  are  great  and 
evident,  though,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there 
are  certain  drawbacks,  which  practical  men  have  now 
learned  clearly  to  realise.   They  observe  how  the  geue« 
ral  effect  of  the  spread  of  school  education  is  to  pro- 
duce among  the  poor  a  disdain  for  mere  manual  labour 
and  for  the  Jiunibler  forms  of  menial  service,  and  thev 
notice,  with  some  concern,  a  greatly  increa^scd  restless- 
ness of  character  aiiH  a  much  stronger  appeiue  for 
amusement  and  excil* mmt.    It  shows  itself  in  the  in- 
creased love  of  gambling ;  in  the  growing  preference 
for  the  hard  work  of  the  factory,  with  its  free  evenings, 
to  the  lighter  work  but  greater  restraints  of  domestic 
service ;  in  the  more  fluctuating  and  nomadic  character 
which  domestic  service  haa  itself  assumed.    It  enters, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  an  important  element  into  the  mi- 
gnition  of  the  agricultunil  jiopulation  to  the  great 
towns  ;  and  it  is  very  apparent  in  the  country  districts, 
in  an  incrreasin;;  disposition  to  choose  casual  and  irre- 
gular work  at  runijuiratively  high  wages  rather  than 
regular  an<l  CMiistatit  work  at  Inwer  pay.  an<l  alsf»  in 
a  greatly  increased  olijiM'tion  amr»ng  agricultural  la- 
bourer8  to  isidatiou.  >vhieh  leads  them  to  prefer  U>  pay 
a  high  rent  fur  a  bad  cottage  in  a  village  nitlier  than  a 
low  rvnt  fur  a  good  cottage  on  a  farm.    Tills  deM*rtion 
of  the  farms  for  the  village  has  been  justly  conKiderod 
one  of  the  nioKt  ttignitieant  facts  in  recent  agricultunil 
hintory.^   On  the  «>ther  hand,  education  generally  pro- 

fviriof  Mr  \V  "('  J.ittli-  »»M  the     fkHoi  HepotiU 
agncuiiurai  iMtHiunT  K-lort'  lU« 
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duces  seif-respect  It  makes  men  quick  to  perceive 
and  prompt  to  avail  tliemseWes  of  opportunities  of  im- 
proyiiig  their  position,  and  thus  tends  to  raise  and  to 
maintain  the  levels  of  industry.  In  all  the  higher 
branches,  by  developing  intelligence,  it  increases  power, 
and,  wliere  a  work  of  difticult  administration  is  re- 
quired, it  is  almost  indisijeu^able.  The  prudence,  fore- 
sight, self-control,  and  skill  in  muiiagement  wliicii  are 
essential  for  successful  co-oi)erative  work  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  an  uneducated  class. 

Tlie  remarks  which  I  have  made  about  co-operation 
in  production  apply,  with  little  change,  to  the  various 
ichemes  of  profit-sharing  under  which  workmen  re- 
ceive,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  either  a  percentage  on 
the  whole  profits  of  their  a'ork,  or  a  proportion  of  such 
profits  as  are  made  in  excess  of  a  certain  reserved  limit. 
Schemes  of  this  kind  were  much  advocated  by  the 
Christian  Socialists  in  England,  and  they  have  had 
some  considerable  success.  They  leave  tlie  manage- 
ment and  risks  in  the  hands  (t(  the  employer,  who  seeks 
liis  profit  in  the  incrcastvl  stimulus  given  to  industry, 
in  the  dun i niched  need  of  supi'rvision,  in  a  closer  tie  of 
interest,  binding  the  workman  to  his  business,  in  the 
8{)ecial  attraction  this  form  of  industry  presents  to  the 
more  etUcient  workmen.  The  bonns  system  is  often 
so  arranged  as  to  come  gradually  into  operation,  to  take 
t!ie  form  of  provisions  for  old  ago,  and  to  depend 
hirgcdy  on  the  length  of  time  the  workman  ccmtinucs 
in  hiA  eniidoynient* 

The  various  systems  of  profit-sharing  are  only  appli- 
cable to  a  limited  number  of  industries.  They  work 
b<»st  in  those  which  are  at  otiee  profitable  and  steady, 
ami  in  these  they  haw  been  widely  adopted,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  given  a  laree  nu-asure  of  Ratisfaetion.  In 
trades  where profitii  urcprccarioui*.  viuleutly  fiuctuatiag. 
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and  often,  for  long  periods,  snspended,  they  are  rarely 
uiooewfnl.  In  general,  the  trade  unions  dislike  them. 
By  establishing  a  close  union  between  the  employer  and 

liis  workmen  tliey  withdraw  the  latter  from  trade  union 
influence  ;  and  strong  objections  are  urg(»d  af^ainst 
the  piuvi.^ioiiri  w  ill'  li  are  intended  to  guard  against 
strikes,  airaiiist  tlie  niiiumum  rate  of  prolit  which  is 
often  guaranteed  to  tlie  employer  before  the  workmen's 
profits  aoorue,  against  the  tendency  of  the  system  to 
encourage  increased  work  and  unequal  rewards,  corre- 
sponding to  diversities  of  industry  and  skill.  The  great 
strike  against  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
in  1890,  was  a  desperate  but  wholly  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  break  down  this  system.  There  is  so  much 
difficulty  and  oomplextty  in  its  practical  application 
that  this  form  of  industry  is  never  likely  to  become 
uiuversiil :  but  wherever  it  hm  succtiHlcd  it  t4?nds,  hv 
c-it  iblishing  a  kind  of  indu.strial  partnership,  to  cure 
Home  of  the  worst  evils  of  our  time.  There  are  5^ni<l  to 
be  already  seventy-seveu  profit-sharing  firms  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonics,  with  over  10,000  persons 
empIoyc<l  in  them.*  in  the  I'nited  Stites.  more  than 
lO.lMK)  workmen  are  ssiid  to  he  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged.' 

In  Fmnco»  also,  the  system  has  been  largely  and 
skilfully  dereloped.  In  spite  of  all  her  political  revo- 
lutions, the  French  laws  |>ermitling  (Himhinations  of 
workmen  are  very  roeeut.  It  was  not  until  1804  that 
some  small  amount  (t[  hlnTty  was  ;rraiite(l  to  workiriix- 
mon'g  combinations  and  syndi(:itr  .  nii'l  tnde  unions 
were  onlv  f»illv  and  foriiiallv  autiiorj  -  1  in   1SS4.  It 

•  •  • 

must  be  added,  too,  tliut  Ihougii  they  have  proved 


'  Piffert  nf  Kriiltmet  hefofw  *  VkM  /bnrni,  Maii'b  IS9ft, 
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flotire  and  very  belligerent  bodies,  they  are  not  believed 
to  comprise  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  Freuch 
working-men.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  mann- 
facturerSf  and  still  more  the  great  indastrial  companies, 
have  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  uniting  their 
interests  with  those  of  their  workmen^  and  creating  a 
strong  and  healthy  sympathy  between  them.  They 
have  done  so  in  many  ways.    They  have  built  cheap 
cottafrcs  for  their  workmen,  in  the  immediate  neip^h- 
bourhood  of  their  work,  and  wliere  tlie  workmen  live 
at  a  dist4inoe  they  li:ive  organised  a  system  known  as 
the  *  Eoonomat/ for  providing  them  with  food  at  very 
cheap  rates  in  their  places  of  work.  They  hare  largely 
supported  living  banks,  pension  funds,  and  sometimes 
gratuitous  schools  connected  with  their  works.  They 
have  often  introduced  the  system  of  adding  a  certain 
]iercentage  to  salaries  after  two  or  three  years'  service, 
and  granting  spectiU  bonuses  to  workmen  engaged  in 
works  in  which  sjjccial  exertions  are  reqnired.  They 
have  ;^iven  shares  in  the  profits  of  their  estublisliriK  nu 
niainly  in  the  form  of  saving  funds,  iiiereasing  in  ]>ia- 
)w>rti'>!i  t«»  11)0  K'Ugtii  of  tune  the  workman  remains  in 
lii<  I'niployment,  and  manai::ed  by  a  joint-committee 
representing  the  employers  and  the  workmen.  They 
have  also  adopts;*!  the  system  of  filling  vacancies  in 
their  establishments  by  ap]>ointing  chieily  the  children 
or  other  relati\'es  of  their  sUilTs.    In  the  large  shops  a 
commission  of  from  :i  to  «3  ytor  cent,  is  usually  granted 
to  the  astiistants  who  sell  the  goixls. 

In  all  those  ways  a  strong  co-ojierattve  feeling  and 
intiwst  is  on»utotl,  and  industry  rewives  a  new  impnl^ 
and  u  new  stability.    It  is  observed  thai  this  system,  like 


•  Rrpnrt  nn  the  Rr!nttoH$  hrtuttn  Capitai  and  iMbottr  in  Fratif* 
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80  many  Other  influences,  works  m  the  direction  of  large 
indnstries.  The  great  company  or  the  great  manufac- 
turer can  do  these  things,  but  not  the  small  employer. 
In  the  words  of  a  valuable  Go?erniiieut  report,  '  the 
owners  of  large  private  concerns,  either  by  personal 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  men,  or  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  annual  gratnitieSy  have  generally 
succeeded  in  retaining  a  staff  of  able  and  fairly  con- 
tented workmen  ;  but  the  small  employers,  on  whom 
very  often  the  worst,  and  consequently  the  most  dis- 
contented wage-earners  filt<?r  down,  have  not  been  so 
Buccessful.  Often  their  circu instances  prevent  tlicir 
doing  more  than  jnst  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages, 
and  their  engrossiiii:  sympathy  for  their  own  wants  and 
difficulties  is  a  hindrance  to  their  sympathising  with 
the  complaints  of  those  they  employ  .  .  .  and  this  in 
a  measure  accountd  for  the  hatred  existing  towards  the 
p$iii  bourgeois/ 

A  natural  consequence  is  that  the  best  workmen 
prefer  to  work  under  a  company  or  in  a  large  firm, 
and,  when  the  system  I  have  described  proves  success- 
ful, they  are  usually  completely  alienated  from  tmde 
union  politics.  *  Workmen  who  join  j^rofit -sharing 
establishment?*,'  it  is  said,  *  desert  the  army  of  lalioiir, 
and  decline  war  un  the  syndicates/  * 

In  addition  to  jirofit-sharing,  there  are  various  oth<*r 
cxpeilient^i  for  connecting  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  ]>reventing  ruinous  trade  quarrels. 
There  is  the  sliding-scalc  system,  according  to  which 
wages  are  advanoctl  or  diminished  on  a  rcoognisiHl 

*  A|M»rf  oji  the  Reiffiiomt  Ae-  by  Sir  Condic  St^phiHi*  fim  sn 

ttrftm  Capita/  and  f^ibonf  tn  ekcrllipnt  arroaofl  of  In  hour  ft** 

F»nH(t  (FonM^rn  Offiiv,  I.*<t>2',  Utionii  in   Fran****.  rttfTH-nrf 

J»t».  I#-|K.    Tlii^  v»Ty  inlon'nt-  (tuvot.       T^rannit  Sucxalittt^ 

ns  report,  whirb  wa»  dnmn  up  ^Iti'l-^. 

VOL.  n.  *  81 
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loale,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  It 
hat  prevailed  larn^ly  in  England  during  the  last  qnar- 

ter  of  a  century  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal  industries, 
and,  ill  ii  less  degree,  m  the  numufactures  of  luce  and 
hosiery.'  There  is  the  system  of  piece-work,  which 
exists,  though  in  very  fluctuating  proportions,  in 
many  indnstnt  and  whicli,  beyond  all  otliers,  estab- 
lishes a  fiiir  proportion  between  wages  and  production, 
sad  furnish^  strong  incentives  to  industry  and  ambi- 
tion. There  is  the  system  of  paying  work  by  the  honr, 
giving  the  workmen  large  liberty  of  lengthening  or 
diortening  their  day.  Gr«at  efForts  have  also  been 
made  to  substitute  in  industrial  conflicts  arbitiatioii 
for  strikes.  Conciliation  boards  and  arbitration  boards^ 
on  which  both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  represented, 
and  wliicii  consist  of  men  in  whoso  judicial  qualities 
both  parties  have  confidence,  have  attempted,  with 
great  success,  to  ]irevent  and  to  terminate  strikes. 
Sometimes  these  boards  arc  permanent  bodies.  The 
North  of  Kngland  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion for  the  Manufactured  Iron  Trade,  which  was 
founded  in  1869^  has  been  the  most  successful,  and  the 
liondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  shown  itself  very 
useful  and  active  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  said  that 
some  3,000  disputes  in  the  yorthnmberbind  coal  trade 
haire  been  settled  by  joint  committees.' 

The  example  has  been  chiefly  9ot  by  France,  where* 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Greit  Xapole<ui»  concilia- 
tion lM)ards  were  establir^hofl,  under  the  name  nf  Con- 
Fcils  de  Prud'hommes.  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 
putes al>out  the  terms  of  labour  com})acts.  Each  of 
them  is  divided  into  a  burvau  of  conciliation  and  a 


>  See  HuwelPs  C<m/tV/4  rfU-  « Ibid,  |i.  499. 
toirr,  i>p.  439,  448. 
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bureau  of  judgment,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  arbitra- 
tion. They  are  institu ted,  at  tho  iTntiative  of  tlie  lo- 
cal chamber  of  commerce,  by  Ooveriiineiit  deci*ee,  and 
they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  work- 
men, with  a  president  and  yice-president,  who  were 
once  appointed  by  the  Goveniment,  but  are  now  elected 
by  the  body  itself.  The  Buooess  of  tliese  bodies  has 
been  very  remarkable.  From  30,000  to  45»000  cases 
are  said  to  be  annually  brought  before  them,  and  in 
about  70  per  cent,  of  these  cases  they  succeed  in  re- 
concilin2f  the  disputants.'  In  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  also,  there  are  elaborate  provisions  for  set- 
tling labour  disputos. 

In  Kn^rland,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1807,  authorising 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
grant  a  license  for  the  formation  of  councils  much  like 
those  in  France,  and,  white  strictly  limiting  the  sub- 
jects  on  which  they  might  pronounce,  it  gave  them 
powers  of  enforcing  their  awards  ;  but  tliis  Act,  as  well 
as  a  later  one  which  was  carried  in  187$,  appears  to 
hare  been  a  dead-letter,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration 
bonnlsof  a  purely  voluntary  character  have  liecn  found 
most  acceptable,  both  to  cm ph) vers  and  workmen. 
They  have  greatly  mnltiplie<l,  aiul  boards  of  ihi.^  kind, 
consisting  of  equal  numlM-rs  of  employers  and  work- 
men, have  been  esfablislied  in  a  great  vam  iy  of  trades. 
Perhaps  tlie  niost  useful  service  rendered  by  the 
(I'ovcrnmcnt  in  this  field  U  the  collection  of  n  large 
amount  of  accunito  statisticsd  information  about  the 
condition  of  work  and  wages  in  manv  countries. 

In  all  these  ways  mnch  has  been  done  to  mitigate 

*  .TcTont't  State       Rtiaiion  t3:  SamuolKon,  ffoar^M  of  Cor' 

to  Lahntfr.  p.  I«'>l:  Rrpoii  nn  eiliation  in  iAihoMT  iHspiftet, 

the   Kelaliont  &eiut€H   Capital  yp,  C-7. 
amtt  Lahour  in  France^  pp.  lU- 
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class  antagonism  ia  indaetriAl  life.  Much,  too,  is  done 
bj  the  GoTemment  to  encoanige  thrift  in  the  shape  of 
saWngs  banks  and  kindred  institutions^  which  bridge  ^ 
over  the  chasm  between  the  wage-earning  and  the  wage- 
paying  classes,  extend  to  the  working-class  the  ad- 
van  tuges  of  the  national  credit,  and,  by  making  their 
8;iviiig»  a  portion  of  the  National  Debt,  blend  their  in- 
terests very  closely  with  the  great  property  interests  of 
tlie  nation. 

In  France,  anil  in  several  other  ContinenUii  countries, 
one  great  safeguard  of  property  lies  in  the  extensive 
subdivision  of  land,  which  niises  up  a  bulwark  agaiust 
which  Anarcliist  and  Socialist  ptissions  dash  in  vain* 
In  England  this  bulwark  does  not  exist»  for,  although 
the  le^  owners  have  been  shown  to  be  a  much  larger 
body  than  had  been  frequently  alleged,  and  although 
the  real  owners^  who  hold  chai^  on  the  land,  are 
very  numerous,  the  ostensible  ownership  of  the  soil  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  com juira lively  small  class,  whose  poli- 
tical power  has  gre4itly  diinininhed.  If  the  agricultural 
interest  ha<l  been  aspuwerful  in  K?igland  as  in  Fnince, 
English  legislation  would  probably  have  tiiken  a  Roine- 
what  dilTerent  couri^e  dnrini;  the  last  half-century,  and. 
amid  the  ruinous  depression  through  which  Engli«h 
agriculture  is  fast  withering  away,  the  inadequacy  of 
its  politiciil  representation  has  become  a  grsat  national 
evil.  Extensions  of  the  suffrage  have  not  Improved  it. 
They  have  left  the  relative  importance  of  town  and 
country  unchanged,  and,  by  creating  or  deepening 
divisions  between  labourers  and  farmers,  between 
Churchmen  and  Noncotiforinists,  they  have  rather 
weakened  than  btreni:tliriie<l  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. Nothing,  I  think.  <  an  l)c  clearer  than  that, 
in  a  denuK ratio  State,  land  Blnmld  bo  in  nianv  hands. 
In  this  way  only  can  it  exercise  its  Icgitunate  influence. 
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and  seen  re  itself  from  injustice  and  extortion.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  possible^  in  the  existing  conditions  of 
English  life,  to  defend  with  success  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture in  case  of  intestacy,  and  it  is  extremely  desi- 
rable that  all  lesral  restrictions  and  obstacles  that  make 
the  division  of  land  and  its  sale  in  small  quantities  diffi- 
cult and  exjiensive,  should  be  swept  away. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  old  laws  favour- 
ing agglomerations  of  land  shonld  be  looked  on  aa  acts 
of  injustice  or  tyranny.  They  were  intended  to  main- 
tain in  England  agoTeming  class  who  could  be  trusted 
to  administer,  for  the  meet  part  gratuitously,  county 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  honesty  and  dignity.  In  spite  of  many 
shortcomings,  this  end  was  attained,  and,  under  the 
governmeuL  of  her  gentry,  the  English  nation  in  its 
long  and  chequered  i>ast  has  achieved  as  large  un 
amount  of  freedom,  of  greatness,  of  honest  administra- 
tion, and  of  intenial  pros|)ority.  a<?  nny  nation  in 
modern  history.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  interests  of 
the  poor  have  been  largely  or  consciously  sacrificed. 
Cases  may,  no  doubt,  be  cited  in  English  history  in 
which  class  interest  had  an  undue  power  in  legislation, 
and  things  have  been  done  in  the  past  which  cannot 
be  justified  if  measured  by  nineteenth-century  stan- 
dards ;  but  still,  in  every  period  of  her  history,  England 
can  well  l>enr  a  comparison  with  the  most  favouroil  na- 
tions <»f  the  Continent.  It  would  he  diflicult  or  im- 
jios^ihle  to  find  any  country  in  Emojie  in  wlii<  h  tlie 
g<MHTal  level  of  prosperity  has  In'en  higher,  the  taxa- 
tion more  equitable,  and  the  relations  of  classcti  more 
he:i1thy. 

The  old  order,  however,  has  manifestly  changed, 
and  the  great  agglomerations  of  property,  which  wen* 
once  so  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  political 
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type,  have  bocome  a  source  of  jwlitical  weakness  and 
danger.  The  question  how  far  it  is  likely  that  English 
■oil  will  be  more  subdivided  than  at  present  is  one  of 
great  diffioalty  and  complexity.  The  system  of  com* 
pulsory  equal  division  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Code  Kapoloon,  has  spread  so  widely  over  Europe* 
has  taken  no  root  in  either  English  or  American  public 
opinion.  Traditional  habits  and  ideas  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  are  strongly  opposeid  to  it, 
while  the  revolutionary  party  would  probably  dislike 
it,  as  strengthening  the  sentiment  of  heredib\ry  pro- 
perty, and  the  riglitsof  the  family  as  against  the  claims 
of  the  ( omniunity.  If  agriculture  in  England  were 
prosperous,  it  does  not  Beem  to  me  possible  that  it 
would  take  the  form  of  a  peasant-proprietary.  The 
two  forms  in  which  such  a  tenure  of  huid  is  most  profit- 
able are  vineyards  and  mnrket-gardcning ;  but  the  first 
does  not  exist  in  EngUud,  and,  in  tiie  face  of  foreign 
competition,  the  second  can  never  play  more  than  a 
very  subsidiary  part  in  English  agriculture;  while 
pasture,  into  which  England  is  more  and  more  turn- 
ing, is  not  adapted  for  small  farms. 

The  Uisiippearance  of  the  yeomanry,  which  is  so 
often,  and  in  some  resj)ccts  go  justly,  lamented,  waa 
not  in  any  perce]itible  degree  due  to  the  laws  of  entail 
and  pnniogeniture,  and  was,  i^rnhnbly,  only  slightly 
aeeelenited  by  the  enclosure  of  Ciunmon  land.  It  waa 
mainly  due  to  irresistible  economical  forces,  which  I 
have  already  tniced,  and  which  were  closely  connected 
with  the  growth  of  manufactures.  ^Vbeu  the  small  pro- 
prietor found  that  he  could  greatly  increase  his  income 
by  selling  his  farm  and  inventing  the  proceeds  in  trade, 
or  by  selling  his  tana,  renting  it  from  the  ]nirchacer, 
and  employing  his  capital  in  stocking  it,  one  or  other 
of  these  courses  was  certain  tu  be  followed.  In  our  own 
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day,  if  the  ownership  of  lund  is  not  widely  diffused 
among  the  farming  classes,  tliis  is  much  more  due  to 
the  absence  of  all  wish  on  their  part  to  buy  than  to 
any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  sell. 
The  political  arguments  in  favour  of  a  peasant  pro- 
))rictary  are,  Indeed,  even  now  far  more  powerful  than 
either  tlie  social  or  the  economic  ones. 

In  ii eland,  as  is  well  kriown,  gre;it  cfTorts  air  m  idc 
to  create  such  a  pro]>iiet;iry  ;  but  the  cujiditions  ul  ire- 
land  arc  unlike  those  of  anv  other  part  of  the  civilised 
globe.  It  lius  hvcii  the  dt  lii)eratc  ])oliey  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  break  down,  by  almost  annual  Acts,  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  and  the  existing  ownership  of  land 
has  been  rendered  so  insecure,  the  political  power  at- 
tached to  it  has  been  so  effectually  destroyed,  and  the 
influences  tending  to  anarchy  and  confiscation  have 
been  made  so  powerful,  that  most  good  judges  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  force  into 
existence  by  strong  legislative  measures  a  new  social 
type,  which  may,  perhaps,  possess  some  elements  of 
stability  and  conservatism.  In  order  tt>  effect  this  ob- 
jei  t  tlie  national  credit  has  been  made  use  of  in  mu  h  ;i 
way  that  a  tenant  is  enabled  to  pur('h:u»e  his  farm  with- 
out making  the  smallest  saeriiice  for  that  object,  the 
whole  sum  bein^i:  advanced  by  the  (Jovcnuncnt.  and 
adranced  on  such  terms  that  the  tenant  in  only  obligoil 
to  pay  for  a  limited  number  of  years  a  sum  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  less  than  his  present  rent.  In  other  words, 
a  man  whose  rent  has  been  flxeil  by  tho  ImmI  (*uurt  at 
UK)/,  a  year  can  purchase  his  farm  by  i^aying,  inst»ul  of 
that  sum,  70/.  or  80/.  a  yeiir  for  forty-nine  yc;iis.  Tlie 
urrangement  rounds  more  like  burk'S(^Mi;  than  serious 
legislation  :  but  the  Ixdief  that  political  pressure  <-an 
obtain  still  hftter  terms  for  the  tenant.  an<l  that  fur- 
ther couiii»cutory  legnduliuu  may  still  more  depreciate 
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the  Talue  of  land  to  the  owner  who  has  inherited  it,  or 
purchased  it  in  the  open  market,  lias  taken  such  deep 
root  in  Ireland  that  the  tenants  have  shown  little  alac- 
rity to  avail  themselves  of  their  new  privilege. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  attempt  to 
govern  a  conntry  in  complete  defiance  of  all  received 
economical  principles  remains  to  be  seen,  'i'lie  future 
liiiisl  show  whether  a  larire  ]>eas;int  proprietary  can  be 
not  only  called  into  cxi.-t<  u«  c,  but  permanently  main- 
tjiined,  under  those  cuudition*.  and  whether  it  will  prove 
the  loyal  and  con^jervative  element  that  English  politi- 
cians believe.  According  to  all  past  experience^  peasant 
proprietors  rarely  succeed^  except  when  they  possess 
something  more  than  an  average  measure  of  industrial 
qualities,  and  the  Irish  purchase  laws  give  no  preference 
to  the  enei^tic»  the  industrious  and  the  thrifty.  On 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  very  often  the  farmer  who  is  on  tlie 
verge  of  bankruptcy  who  is  most  eager  to  buy,  in  or<ler 
to  reduce  his  annual  charge.  The  tendency  of  the  new 
proprietors  to  mortgage,  to  sublet,  and  to  subdivide,  is 
idready  manifest,  and  some  of  the  best  judges  of  Irish 
ulTairs,  who  look  beyond  the  present  freneration.  are 
very  des|)ondent  ab<")ut  the  future.  They  IjcIm  vo  that 
n  i)ea8ant  proprietary  called  into  existence  suddenly  and 
artificially^  with  no  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  bet* 
ter  claas»  in  a  country  where  industrial  qualities  are 
very  low,  and  where  the  strongest  wish  of  the  farmer  ia 
either  to  divide  his  farm  among  his  children,  or  to  bur- 
den it  with  equal  mortgages  for  their  benefit,^  must 
eventually  lead  to  economic  ruin,  to  fatid  subdivision, 
to  crusliing  charges  on  land.   The  new  policy  must 

I  It  may  bo  ohm>nrrd  that  tbe  often  the  rwe,  the  owner  uukem 

fanii  of  tbe  |H*iiKant  pfopiietor  no  will,  hit  voni  bavo  equal 

Imx  lKH«n  mmli*  h^  liiw  in  r^onsil  rigiita  in  tlie  iiiiM*ritttiiee. 
prupeity ;  to  Uiat  if,  m»  U  very 
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also,  tliey  contend^  almost  wholly  withdraw  from  the 
ooantry  life,  where  it  is  pecnliarly  needed,  the  civilising 

and  guiding  iDfluence  of  a  resident  gentry.  Whether 
or  not  these  appreiiunsions  are  exaggerated  time  only 
can  show.  Two  predictions  may,  1  think,  with  some 
confidence  be  made.  Tlie  one  is,  that  the  transforma- 
tion is  liicely  to  he  moi^t  successful  if  it  is  gradually 
efT(  rted.  The  other  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  influ- 
ence once  possessed  by  the  landlord  will,  under  the  new 
conditions^  pass  to  the  money»lender. 

We  maj^  perhaps,  derive  more  instructive  facts  bear* 
ing  on  the  probable  future  of  English  land  from  the  ex- 
ample of  what  is  taking  place  in  New  England  and  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  competi- 
tion of  American  wheat,  which  has  mined  agricaltnre 
over  a  great  part  of  England,  is  felt  with  still  greater 
force  in  New  England  and  New  Wnk,  where  the  over- 
whelming inlUix  of  the  products  of  the  Western  States 
has  beaten  down  most  prices  to  unremuneraiivc  It  vt  ls. 
The  first  result  has  been  a  great  removal  of  popula- 
tion from  the  ooantry  to  the  towns.  The  second  iias 
been  a  large  diminution  of  the  number  of  farms.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  there  were,  in  18U0,  1,461  aban- 
doned farms.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  were,  in 
1800,  16,108  fewer  farms  than  in  1880.  At  the  same 
time  the  steady  tendency  seems  to  be  to  larger  farms, 
worked  as  much  as  pojwible  by  Inlionr-^saring  niachincry, 
and  exhibiting  a  much  gn  ater  variety  of  farming  than 
in  the  past.  Market-gardening  ami  trre-plaiii  ii  u  ><'cm 
to  lia\e  ra]ii<ily  in<'rea.sed.  and  mucii  inferior  land  has 
gone  out  of  tidtivHtinn.  In  Maine,  which  is  called 
'  the  Lumber  State.'  scan  ely  a  tliird  of  the  State  is  oc- 
cupied by  farms,  and  mure  than  half  of  the  farms  are 
tinder  wooil.  While  the  old  farmers  of  New  Knghuid, 
who  were  once  the  backbone  of  these  •States,  are  mov- 
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tng  in  great  nnmbers  to  the  towns^  they  are  in  some 
districts  largely  replaced  by  foreigners — chiefly  French 

Canadians,  who  are  accustomed  to  more  economical 
hubiU  and  u  lu^ver  stjindani  of  comfort. 

Land  in  all  these  States  lias  uUvnys  been  cultivated 
chiefly  l>v  its  owners,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
tbore  appears  to  have  been  during  the  })eriod  of  d('|n  es- 
gion  some  movement  in  New  England  towards  the  -H^ng- 
li^M  system  of  rented  farms.    In  91*8  per  cent, 

of  the  fanns  were  cultivated  by  th(  ir  owners;  in  1890, 
only  85  per  cen t. '  In  gotieral ,  al  1  farming  in  the  U n i ted 
Htates  is  condacted  on  a  moch  larger  scale  than  in  the 
lieasimt-proprietor  conntrtes  of  Europe.  In  the  words 
of  the  British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States, '  With 
a  very  few  isolated  exceptions,  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  Suites  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors  as  under- 
Btoml  in  European  countries.  There  are  to  be  found 
in  njrriciiltunil  districts  a  few  farmers  whose  farms 
are  of  oniv  tweutv  acres  or  thereabouts,  but  the  term 
]>eas:iut  proprietors  could  not  iu  any  way  be  applied  to 
tlieni.*  * 

A  series  of  reports  were  presented  to  Parliament  in 
18U1,  drawn  up  by  the  different  British  diplomatists  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  accredited,  relating 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors,  and  of  the  debts  with  which  they  were 
burdened  during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  but  the 
evidence  accumulated  is  so  imperfect  and  conflicting 


1 1  hftve  takoii  th^te  fmcU  Ihtquet  in  1S95.  These  luiper* 

from  a  Tcrr  i-arcfiil  nn<l  int^  have,  1  bcUeve«  bceo  npnlilislicd 

rfntjntf  I'Tnmtnation  of  Ann  ri'-nn  !n  a  liooV. 

M^ru-ulturf  by  M.  K.  L«'vu*m'ur        «  firpori  of  Sir  Julian  raun- 

in  a  wriet  of  |i:iiHTi  in  the  ctfott ;  Keportt  on  ike  Pofitiom 

Comptf*  Rendut  of  the  Amde-  qf  i^eammt  Proprieiora  Ahro^d 
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that  it  scarcely  authorises  us  to  draw  any  fixed  conehi- 
fiion.  Thus^  it  was  shown  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  where  the  peasaTit  ^iroperties  are  large 
and  seldom  divided  there  is  a  far  higher  level  of  culti- 
Tatiou  and  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  debt  than  in  the 
l)art  where  the  system  of  small  farms  and  constant 
division  prevails.  In  the  German  Empire,  where  the 
habit  of  letting  farms  is  seldom  practised,  except  on 
princely  cstiiti?i3,  ajnl  where  an  ovti  wiielming  majority 
of  the  cstiites  are  managed  by  their  owuws,  there  is  de- 
citiiM'  (  vidcuce  that  the  farmers  who  have  sulTered  least 
by  the  lonir  period  of  dopiiM-iation  are  those  who  are  the 
owners  of  what  are  termed  middle-sized  farms,  which 
range  from  about  11^  to  about  370  acreSj  and  are  proba- 
bly, on  an  average,  a  little  more  than  60  acres. 

In  France,  the  number  of  persons  cultivating  their 
own  land  is  believed  to  luve  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  nitlier  less  than  )  )>cr  cent.^  but  there 
has  been  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  farm- 
servants.  Tliere  has  been  a  considerable  movement  of 
|K)pulation,  Ixjth  from  a»;ricultura!  atid  productive  in- 
dustry, to  enniriuTrial  and  transpnrt  or'cujjations.  The 
larger  farms  k  iid  to  increai^',  hut  tlie  geiienfl  average 
size  of  the  plots  of  land  cultivated  is  dimiuisliing. 
Most  of  the  peasiint  proprietors  have  very  small  hold- 
ings,  but  most  of  the  land  of  France  beloT^ir^  to  the 
proprietors  of  fanits  ranging  from  23  to  Ho  acres. 
AbiMit  78  per  cent,  of  the  rural  owneni  themselves  till 
the  land  they  own  or  occupy.  The  author  of  the  re- 
port expresses  his  belief  that*  owing  to  '  the  intensely 
frugal  habits 'of  the  French  peasantry,  their  indebted 
lie«s  has  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished,  during 
the  bust  twontv  vears.  This  ^lateintMit.  however.  neenhS 
to  rest  chieny  on  mnje*  lure.  h«  theri*  are  no  avail  aide 
atatistics,  and  it  id  (|uiU!  ineuiui.stcnl  with  the  cxjH;ri- 
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ence  of  all  other  countrioa  where  the  system  of  ])easant 
proprietorship  exists* 

In  the  smaller  countries  the  evidence  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing debt  is  very  great,  and  in  some  of  the  countries 
where  peasant  proprietorship  is  most  extended  the  dis- 
tress has  been  cxtremelv  acute.  In  Belirunn,  almost 
the  only  peasant  pro])riotors  who  were  not  i)oorer  in 
1890  than  m  1880  were  said  to  \h3  found  among  tlie 
very  smallest  and  poorest,  who  employ  no  hired  labonr, 
and  cultivate  their  own  land  with  their  own  children. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  only  accnrate  statistics  on  the 
subject  appear  to  be  for  the  five  years  from  18Sd  to 
1887  inclustve*  and  they  are  certainly  abundantly  sig- 
nificant In  that  time  the  unredeemed  mortgages  of 
the  peasant  proprietors  nearly  doubled,  having  risen 
from  80,000/.  to  158,000/.,  and  while  the  number  of  the 
very  small  farms  not  exceeding  2^  acres  has  increased, 
there  ha^  been  u  considerable  diuiiuutiou  in  the  num- 
ber of  rcnt-])a\  ing  farmers. 

Iti  some  })urts  of  Switzerland  the  number  of  peas;int 
proprietors  has  greatly  declined,  but  in  the  whole 
country  it  is  believed  to  have  considerably  increased. 
This,  however,  is  no  real  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
system,  for  it  is  largely  due  to  the  mnch  smaller  num- 
ber of  peasant  proprietors  who  now  buy  up  neigh- 
bouring farms,  and  also  to  the  marked  tendency  to 
brmk  up  the  common  laiidjc  In  Switzerland,  as  in 
nearly  all  other  oountrie:«,  there  has  been  a  rapid  in- 
creusc  of  the  debt  of  the  i>casant  proprietors  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  if  it  is  not  checked  it  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  tli<>  author  of  the  rcfwrt,  seriously  endnnL,^t  r 
their  position.  Mueh  the  same  tiling  may  \>t'  t^iid 
about  the  S.  juidinavian  eountries,  in  which  tiie  system 
of  peasant  proprietors  is  j)oj)u]ar,  and  works  well,  and 
is  encouraged  by  several  special  laws.    In  Denmark* 
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daring  the  last  forty  years,  the  debt  has  increased  from 

about  25  to  more  thau  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
landed  proj)erties. 

These  {auu  do  not  seem  to  me  to  point  to  any  gene- 
ral movement  in  favour  of  peasant  proprietors.  At  the 
same  time,  in  Kiigland  land  will,  no  doubt,  soon  l>6 
held  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  at  present. 
The  laws  that  faTonred  its  agglomeration  have  been 
repealed,  and  nearly  all  the  social,  political  aud  eco* 
nomical  motives  that  led  to  it  have  either  passed  awaj 
or  greatlj  diminished.  If  under  the  combined  inOu- 
ence  of  agricultural  depression  and  Radical  finance  the 
great  historical  properties  come  frequently  into  the 
market,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  millionaires  will 
often  i)refer  to  purchase  a  gjc.it  place  unincumbered 
by  large  tracts  of  farmin<^-I;ind,  which  now  add  little  to 
the  power  or  the  social  cunacqnencc  of  the  j)un  baser. 

Severn!  important  A^t^  have  been  passed  within  tlie 
last  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  improving  ihc  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and,  if  possible, 
checking  their  migration  to  the  towns.  Siinitary  au- 
thorities and  county  councils  have  obtained  large 
powers  of  closing  or  remoTing  insanitary  dwellings, 
acquiring  sites,  and  building  houses  for  the  working 
claMScs.  In  London  and  several  of  the  great  ]irovincial 
tfiwns  these  {wwers  have  been  largely  exercised,  and 
tlicy  have  also,  in  some  tie<rree,  been  employed  for  the 
bcnclit  (if  the  aj^'icultural  l;il)«Hirer.  Under  an  Act  of 
li>H7  nlloinu'uts  have  1>c<mi  m ii  1 1  i plied,  and  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  attempted  to  create  a  [>easant 

proprietary  on  tlie  lines  of  the  Irtsli  Purchase  Act,  by 
enabling  the  county  councils  to  lend  public  money  on 
certain  conditions  to  small  farmers  for  the  purchase 
of  their  farms.  Legislation  of  this  kind  is  the  first 
fruit  of  the  extension  of  the  suifrage  to  the  agricul* 
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turn!  labourer^  and  it  bean  niiich  resemblance  to  the 
old  Tndor  legislation  annexing  fonr  acres  of  land  to 

every  agricultural  cottage.  It  is  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  a  poor,  suffering,  meritorious  and  silent 
class,  and  in  as  far  as  it  gives  them  healtliier  and 
Imppier  lives  it  deserves  all  sym{):ithy.  Whetlier.  how- 
erer,  in  the  face  of  exictmi::  ec  onomical  tendencies  it 
is  possible  to  create  by  law  on  any  large  scale  a  pea- 
sant propnetarjy  appears  to  me  more  than  doubtful. 
There  are  manifest  dangers  in  the  disposition  to  place 
great  compnlsorj  powers  of  pnrcbasing  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  elective  bodies,  and  to  enable  them  to 
levy  rates  and  accnmulate  debt  for  the  benefit  of  a 
single  class  of  their  electors.  Bnt  the  elevation  of  the 
humbler  levels  of  the  agrienltnral  population  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  very  highest  national  importance,  and.  when 
compulsory  purchase  is  made  on  equitable  terms,  it 
docs  not  appear  to  me  in  such  a  cause  to  exceed  the 
legit iniatc  jiowcrs  of  Government. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  earlier  causes  of  the 
migration  of  labourers  to  the  towns  was  the  destruction 
by  the  factory  system  of  the  domestic  industries  which 
once  ilourished  in  the  rural  villages  and  in  countless 
isolated  farmhouses.  Considerable  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  present  generation  to  bring  back,  on  a 
small  scale,  some  of  these  industries.  Philanthropy 
has  done  something  to  stimulate  the  movement,  and, 
both  in  1  ranee  and  England,  manufacturers  in  the 
great  towns  have  lately  founil  it  profitable  to  have 
portions  of  their  work  done  by  the  chea|>cr  lal)<)ur  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  course  wliich  is  bitterly  resenti»d 
by  the  town  labourers  and  their  representatives,  and 
seems  likely  to  become  the  cause  of  much  IalN>ur  dis- 
pute. It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  lock-out  in 
the  boot  trade  in  the  spring  of  1$05 ;  and  I  have  al« 
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mifly  mentioned  the  attempt  of  the  Municipality  of 
Pari-  to  prevent  it.  It  is  possible — though  the  sugges- 
tion can  only  hv.  thrown  out  as  one  of  distant  ainl  un- 
oerLiin  conjt'<  tnro— that  the  j)rogres3  of  science  ni;iy 
some  day  bring  back  to  the  country  districts  a  larger 
portion  of  tUeir  old  industries.  If  electricity  becomes 
a  cheap  ni^d  easily  managed  motor  force^  it  may  make 
it  possible  to  do  many  things  in  the  cottage  which  can 
noir  only  be  done  in  the  factory. 

There  is  one  form  of  agglomerated  property  which 
probably  endangers  the  security  of  property  in  England 
mnch  more  than  the  great  conntrj  estates.  It  is  the 
vai?t  town  properties,  which  are  in  En^jland  in  a  very  few 
hands,  and  which,  beinor  let  at  long  leiust'^,  liave  risen 
criui iiioufely  in  value,  owing  to  the  general  prosperity 
nii'l  clTorts  of  the  coinmnTiitv.  Few  ix  r-ons  who  liave 
watciied  the  liadical  and  Socialist  tendencies  of  nio<icni 
times  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  this  form  of  pro- 
I>erty  which  has  prove<1  most  invidious,  and  which 
lends  itself  most  readil?  to  socialistic  attacks.  The 
immense  increase  of  Talue,  which  is  not  doe  to  any  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  owner ;  the  power  which  a 
selfish  or  unwise  owner  may  exorcise  in  obstructing  the 
development  of  the  comma  ntty ;  the  bad  effects  of  the 
leasehold  system,  in  pro<lucing  buildings  calculated  to 
last  little  longer  than  the  pcriiKl  of  a  lea:^,  are  keenly 
fflt.  and  schemes  for  the  special  taxation  of  such  pro- 
pcrlicjj,  and  for  a  coinpiilsory  traTi-forniation  of  icaiie- 
hohU  into  freeholds,  are  acquiring  mwrh  favour.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  tliat  the  large  town  landlords 
would  generally  follow  the  example  which  has  been  set 
by  a  few  members  of  their  class,  and  make  it  their 
]Milicy  to  cunirerty  on  equitable  terms,  their  long  leases 
into  freeholds.  Few  things  would  do  so  much  to 
strengthen  projierty  in  England  as  the  existence  of  a 
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veiy  large  body  of  freehold  owners  in  cor  great  towns. 
The  multiplication  of  small  working-class  ownerships, 
through  the  instnimentality  of  building  societies^  has 
in  this*  as  in  other  ways,  been  one  of  the  most  healthy 
movements  of  odr  time* 

The  more  intelligent  Socialists  are  under  no  delusion 
about  its  effects.  It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  En- 
gels,  the  chief  disciple  of  Marx,  WiUs  one  of  the  biUerest 
opponents  of  the  policy  of  making  the  working-mau 
the  owner  of  his  house,  and,  if  he  lives  iii  the  country, 
of  a  small  gurden.  This  Engels  described  as  the 
*  bourgeois '  solution  of  the  labour  question.  He  de> 
nounced  it  as  the  infamous  device  of  the  capitalist  to 
bny  labour  cheap,  as  a  cause  of  bondage  for  the  work- 
ing man,  and  a  misfortune  for  his  entire  class.'  In  no 
quarter  is  the  idea  of  a  peasant  proprietary  more  dis- 
liked than  among  the  disciples  of  Mr.  George, 

In  considering  the  acuteness  which  labour  troubles 
liave  assumed  in  modem  days,  a  large  place  must  be 
assignee!  to  moral  causes.  The  iiiLqualiLics  of  fortune 
are  undoubtedly  felt  much  more  keenly  than  in  the 
past.  The  ai^^irlom oration  of  men  in  groat  towns,  and 
tlic  sharp  division  of  tliosc  towns  into  tlu'  (jiiarters  of 
the  ric  h  and  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  bring  into  salient 
relief  the  too  frequent  contrasts  between  extravagant 
luxury  and  struggling  misery.  Education  has  strength- 
ened among  the  poor  the  sense  of  the  disparities  of  ltfe» 
and  by  increasing  self-respect  and  multiplying  tastes 
Mid  wants  it  raises  the  standard  of  what  are  deemed  its 
necessaries.  WelUbeiug  has  greatly  increased,  but  it 
has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  desires.  The  breaking- 
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ap,  raoQg  Uige  classes,  of  old  religious  beliefs  has 
given  an  additional  impaise  to  the  restlessness  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  when  the  hope  of  a  future  world  no  long- 
er supplies  a  rivid  aiid  strougly  realised  consolation 
amidst  the  imsiMifs  of  lift%  it  is  not  surpri.sin<r  that 
the  desire  to  oV)iaia  the  Ix'st  things  of  this  wc*i  iii  .should 
ultuin  a  puikiionate  force.  And  all  this  restle^noss 
concurs  with  the  nnexjinipled  opportunities  for  agita- 
tion which  the  conditions  of  modern  life  afford,  with 
the  growth  of  a  great  popular  press  which  represents^ 
echoes*  re-echoes,  and  intensifies  every  discontent. 

It  concnrs  also  with  the  new  sense  of  power,  the 
new  vistas  of  untried  possibilities,  which  triumphant 
democracy  has  opened  to  the  poor.  Nearly  all  the 
wide  legislative  movements  I  have  onumerated  are 
attempts  to  realise  quickly  and  by  compulsory  action 
changes  which,  under  the  gYsti^ni  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom, had  been  steadily  growing.  Bnildinj:^  societies 
and  arti.vins'  dwelling  rornpanies  li;ivc  anticipated 
legislative  and  niunieipul  action  in  j)rovi(iiiig  sanitary 
bousi^s  for  the  working  classes,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  making  their  enterpri.ses  thoroughly  remunerative. 
Pensions  for  old  age  and  inllrmityy  and  insarance 
against  accidents,  have  long  been  leading  features  of 
unobtrusive  provident  societies,  working  without  any 
compulsory  powers,  and  resting  u{hiii  a  eound  com* 
mercial  biuis.  By  vuluntary  co-operation  and  voluntary 
bargaining,  unufttisCed  by  law,  trade  unions  have  suc- 
cceiletl  in  obtaining  over  Inrgo  areas,  and  whcTevcr  it  is 
economically  profitable,  tuatly  jill  those  Ixxnis  which 
legislaiurs  are  now  asked  to  cnfun-e  by  law.  lint 
t^wifter  antl  larger  eha!iir«'s  arc  dcfnarjdeii  by  the  new 
democracy,  and  tlicy  are  pursued  often  with  effects 
which  their  authors  had  neither  forraccn  nor  do> 
sired. 

>  VOL.  11.  33 
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On  the  side  of  tlie  wealthy,  also,  there  is  a  much 
clearer  realisatioxi  of  the  misery  and  injustioes  of  life. 
Gompaflsion  in  nearly  all  its  forms  has  grown  both 
wider  and  more  semiitiTe.  If  the  purely  dogmatic  ele- 
ments in  religion  have  waned,  if  the  saintly  type  of 
charsoter  as  moulded  by  the  ideals  of  an  ascetic  and 
intro8])ectire  faith  has  lost  much  of  its  old  power,  the 
philanthropic  side  of  religion  has  certainly  strength- 
ened. Morality  is  looked  upon  much  less  as  a  series  of 
restrictious  aiul  prohibitions  than  as  a  posiuve  force 
impelling  man  to  active  duties,  and  chiefly  measured 
by  useful  service  to  mankind.  The  unity  of  the  race, 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  is  more  stroup^ly  felt,  and 
there  is  a  genuine  and  gruwmg  desire  to  open  the 
spherss  of  opportunity  and  the  great  sources  of  human 
pleasure  more  largely  to  the  poor. 

Much  in  this  direction  has  been  done,  chiefly  by  the 
great  inventions  of  modem  times  and  by  the  normal 
course  of  economical  and  moral  growth ;  bnt  largely 
also  through  the  action  of  wise  legislation  and  dis- 
interested philanthropy.  Education  in  nearly  all  its 
forms  lias  been  widely  diffused.  Picture  galleries, 
museums,  libraries,  more  sumptuous  than  any  miilion- 
airo  cotild  eolloi't,  are  the  common  property  of  the 
nation,  and  gratuitously  open  to  all  classes.  Charita- 
ble institutions,  enriched  by  the  benefactions  of  many 
generations,  and  growing  in  full  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  capital,  bring  the  best  medical  and  surgical 
appliances  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  alleviate 
in  countless  forms  their  suffering  and  want.  Koble 
parks  and  gardens  are  ofienod  for  their  pleasure,  and 
they  hare  more  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  The  public 
domain,  which  is  the  common  property  of  rich  and 
]»oor,  continually  au^ients.  Many  ariiticial  l>arriers 
have  beta  Uiukcii  down,  and  many  |Nithd  to  eminence 
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and  wealth  thrown  open  to  ability  in  every  rank ;  and 
while  the  decline  of  pjiiiperism  and  crime^  the  rise  of 
wages^  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  the  shortening  of 
work  honrs,  attest  the  snbstintlal  improvement  in  the 

condition  of  tho  poor,  the  range,  variety  and  cheapness 
of  amusements  iiuve  greatly  increased. 

The  picture,  it  is  true,  is  nut  uncheqnered.  The 
laud  has  become  overcrowde'l.  Tiie  straiu  of  competi- 
tion in  many  forms  has  grown  more  intense.  Tlie  con- 
ditions of  modern  industry  bring  witii  them  vast  and 
frequent  fluctuations,  which  increase  the  great  evil  of 
nnemployed  labour.  Among  the  very  poorest,  misery 
is  probably  as  acnte  as  it  has  ever  been.  It  ia  also  true 
that  many  of  the  forms  of  pleasure  whioh  gave  Eng- 
land the  title  of  'merrie  Eughmd' have  passed  away 
or  greatly  diminished  through  changed  eonditions  of 
life,  through  cliangcs  of  Uistes,  manners  and  beliefs, 
lint  for  these  last  los^s,  at  lonst.  the  j)rinting  press 
and  tlic  railway  fiirmsli  anij»le  rnni|»ens:ition,  and  wlio- 
ovcr  will  lir  at  the  f>:iins  to  anaiyso  the  pleasnro^  of 
rich  and  poor  will  proUibiy  be  struck  with  tlio  enor- 
mous proportion  tliat  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
traced  to  their  influence. 

Envy  is  not  a  churaeteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
democracies  at  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  wealth  honourably  acquired  and  wisely, 
nsefnlly  and  generously  employc<i,  is  ever  likely  to  be 
really  unpopular  amonir  them.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
they  will  ever  to  a  larjje  extent  adopt  the  doctrine 
wliifh  is  iKiw  80  industrionslv  fnopagated,  that  then*  is 
Kotnothing  inuiKiral.  and  injuri'Mis  to  s<K'iety,  in  li\ing 
on  an  unearncHi  income,  or,  in  oliier  wonls,  on  in- 
herited property.  The  nuinher  of  men  who  are  able 
to  do  so  form,  even  in  the  ririiest  countritK,  but  a  small 
f faction  of  the  population,  and  many  of  the  most  use- 
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ful  and  industrioas  llres  may  be  found  amcmg  them. 

To  this  class  Ixilonged  William  Wilberforce,  and  Jolm 
Howard,  aud  Lord  Sliaftosbury,  and  countless  other 
philantliroj)ist8,  whose  services  to  mankind  am  hardly 
be  overpraised.  Great  inherited  properties  usually 
carry  with  them  large  and  useful  administrative  duties, 
and  no  class  of  men  in  England  have,  on  tlie  whole, 
lived  better  lives,  and  oontnbuted  more  to  the  real 
well-being  of  the  community,  than  the  less  wealthy 
country  gentlemen  who,  contenting  themselvea  with 
the  moderate  incomes  they  inherited,  lived  npon  their 
estates,  administering  county  business,  and  improving 
in  countless  ways  the  condition  of  their  tenants  and  of 
their  neigh bonrs.  It  might  have  been  better  for  these 
men,  but  iL  would  certainly  not  have  been  better  for 
the  coiMinnnity,  if  they  had  thrown  themselves  more 
generally  into  the  already  overcrowded  paths  of  profes- 
sional life,  dii?j>laced  i>oorer  men  who  were  struggling 
for  its  prizes,  or  secured  for  tiiemselves  a  larger  num- 
ber of  coveted  Goveniment  appointments,  paid  for  out 
of  the  taxation  of  the  nation. 

The  intpulise  of  ambition  may  be  sufilciently  trusted 
to  ini]iel  rich  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  powers*  and  it  is  certainly  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  world  if  their  circumstances  and  their 
aptitudes  combine  to  lead  them  to  paths  from  whicli 
they  never  cnuld  have  derived  a  livelihood.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  Darwin  ha<I  become  a  physician  he  might 
have  earne<l  a  larger  professional  income  tlian  his 
fatlier.  It  h  possible  tliat  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had 
applieil  to  the  practice  of  the  law  his  rare  powers  of 
collecting  and  appreciating  evidence  ho  miglit  have  l)e- 
como  a  chancellor  or  a  judge.  It  was  surely  better  that 
these  great  men  should  have  contented  themselves  with 
the  *  unearned  incomes '  which  they  hud  inherited,  and 
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ahould  have  devoted  tlieinselvcs  to  pursuits  which  do- 
ring  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  were  absolutely  nn- 
remunerative.  A  man  who  has  serious  work  to  perform 
in  the  world  is  in  no  degree  to  be  blamed  if  he  makes 
it  his  object  to  minimise  the  cares  of  life  by  throw- 
ing  his  fortnne/  if  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so,  into 
forms  that  requiiu  liulo  thoiigliL,  effort,  or  responsi- 
bility. English  public  life  in  most  of  its  branches 
has  been  laigcly  lilled  by  men  who  lived  upua  in- 
herited competences,  took  no  means  to  incresi'je  them, 
and  gave  their  services  gratuitously  to  tlieir  country. 

It  is  quite  right  that  a  legislator,  in  adjusting  taxa- 
tion, should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  realised 
property  descends  undiminished  from  father  to  son, 
while  a  professional  income  is  a  precarious  thing,  de- 
pending on  the  life  and  strength  of  the  man  who  earns 
it.  It  is,  however,  a  false  and  mischievous  doctrine 
that  the  one  form  of  projwrty  is  less  legit inuite  than 
the  other.  Society  is  a  compact  cliiefly  for  seeuiuig 
to  each  nuin  a  peaceful  ]>os."?c?sion  of  his  pro])ertv,  and, 
us  loner  as  a  man  fulfils  {);irt  in  the  soc  ial  compact, 
his  right  to  what  he  has  received  from  his  father  is  as 
valid  as  his  right  to  what  he  has  himself  earned.  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  otlier,  no  doubt  the  Supreme 
Ijcgislature  in  England  has  the  power  of  confiscation, 
liut  moral  right  and  constitutional  power  are  different 
things,  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  consef|uences  of  the 
Knglish  doctrine  of  the  omni|Kitcncc  of  Purliaiiient  that 
it  tends  to  confuse  them. 

It  is  not  the  existence  of  inheriteil  wealth,  even  on 
a  very  large  scale,  that  is  likely  to  shako  pcriously  the 
roi?i>ert  for  projurty  :  it  is  the  maii\  rxamplcb  which 
the  conditions  of  nuHitrn  society  lue-ciit  of  vast  wealth 
acijuired  by  shameful  means.  eiii])ioyed  for  sliameful 
purjKMCs,  and  exercising  an  altogether  undue  iiillueiu*e 
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in  sucieLv  and  in  the  Stiite.  When  triumphant  rob- 
bery is  found  among  the  rich,  subversive  doctrines  will 
grow  among  the  poor.  When  democracy  t'lrus,  as  it 
often  does,  into  a  corrupt  plutocracy,  both  national  de- 
cadence ahd  social  revolution  are  being  prepared.  No 
one  who  peruses  modem  Socialist  literature,  no  one 
who  observes  the  current  of  feeling  among  the  masses 
in  the  great  towns,  can  fail  to  perceive  their  deep, 
growing,  and  not  unreasonable  sense  of  the  profound 
injustices  of  life.  In  the  words  of  one  of  tlie  most 
j)0|)iilar  of  these  writers,  'Jay  Gould,  the  financier," 
got  more  **  pay  "  and  held  more  wealth  than  Gladstone, 
and  Carlyle,  and  Darwin,  and  Koch,  and  Galileo,  and 
Columbus,  and  Cromwell,  and  Caxtun,  and  Stephen* 
son,  and  Washington,  and  Haphnel,  and  Mozart,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Socrates,  and  Jesus  Christ  ever  got 
amongst  them.  So  perfect  is  the  present  system  of 
pay!" 

When  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
wretched  slums  of  onr  great  cities  there  are  to  be 
found  societies  where  dignity  is  mainly  measured  by 
wealth,  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  de- 
rivetl  and  the  purposes  to  wliich  it  is  applied  ;  when  in 
the  mad  race  of  luxury  a?\d  ostentation  men  are  ever 
seeking  for  and  inventing  new  and  costly  inutilities  to 
gratify  the  freaks  of  fashion,  and  lavishing  sums  that 
might  bring  comfort  to  a  hundred  families  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  single  night,  or  on  trinkets  that  are  not 
really  more  respectable  than  the  beads  and  feathers 
of  the  savage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  feelings  should 
strengthen  and  opinions  should  grow  that  portend 
grave  convulsions  in  the  State.  In  these  thini^s  law 
can  do  little,  but  opinion  can  do  much.    A  bieruer 

>  Blatchlord  «  Men  u  England^  p.  1^. 
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jodgment  of  ill-gotten  wealth  and  of  luxurious,  vi* 
ciottSy  or  merely  idle  lives^  a  higher  standard  of  publio 
doty^  and  something  more  of  that '  platn  living'  which 
is  the  iienal  aeoompaniment  of  'high  thinking/  are 
the  beet  remedies  that  can  be  applied. 
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WOMAN  QUESTIONS 

There  is  one  otber  claas  of  questions  connected  with 
the  democntio  movement  in  Enrope  which  has  during^ 

the  last  few  decades  risen  rapidly  in  prominence,,  and 
which,  though  it  has  been  incidentally  touched  upon 
in  several  of  the  preceding  chapters,  requires  a  some- 
M'hat  fuller  examination.  I  mean  the  changes  which 
havo  taken  place  in  the  position  and  education  of  wo- 
men, and  the  rapidly  growing  movement  in  favour  of 
conferring  on  them  some  considerable  sliare  of  political 
power. 

There  are  few  more  cnrlons  facts  in  the  history  of  opi- 
nion than  the  entire  omission  in  the  works  of  Uoitsseau 
and  of  the  writers  of  his  school  of  all  mention  of  tlie 

political  ri^lits  of  women,  althougii  the  first  principle 
of  their  philosophy  was  that  the  exercise  of  jwlitical 
jK)wer  was  a  natural  and  ijialicnablc  right.  Acuoitling 
to  the  *(*OTitrat  Social  *  and  the  *  Kmilc*  no  law  could 
liave  a!iy  binding  force  unless  it  had  Ixeii  diicctly 
sanctioned  by  universal  suffrage,  and  tiic  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  so  sacred  and  inalienable  that  no  cun- 
tracts,  no  voluntary  resignation,  no  consideration  uf  ex- 
]iediencjr,  could  limit,  or  suspend,  or  annul  it.  Yet  tlie 
very  writers  who  preached  this  doctrine  as  a  Uw  of  na- 
ture were  content  that  one-half  of  the  adult  i>opulation 
should  he  absolutely  excluded  by  the  other  half  from 
all  |>oIiticMl  power,  and  should  have  no  Toice  in  the 
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lawB  which  regulate  their  property  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, mould  their  destiny. 

,;.Bou88eaa  wrote  much,  and  sometimee  with  great 
acnteness,  oti  the  distinctions  between  men  and  wo* 
men :  but  few  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  as- 
serted more  strongly  the  essentially  subordinate  position 
of  the  latter.  'Women,'  he  said,  'are  specially  made', 
to  please  men.'  *All  their  education  should  be  rehitive 
to  men.  To  please  them,  to  be  useful  to  them,  to  make 
thcrusolves  loved  and  ho!i<>nied  by  them,  to  bring  tlieni 
up  when  young,  to  tiike  euro  of  them  \v\\en  grown  up, 
to  counsel,  to  console  them,  to  make  their  lives  agree- 
able and  pleasant — these,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the 
duties  of  women,  and  it  is  for  these  duties  that  they 
should  be  educated  from  infancy.'  Even  in  their  reli- ' 
gious  beliefs  the  subordination  should  be  complete. 
Like  Plutarch,  Koussean  strongly  maintains  that  a 
wife  should  know  no  religion  except  that  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  she  should  in  her  turn  transmit  it  to 
her  daughters.  *  Even  if  this  religion  is  false,  the  do- 
cility wiih  which  wife  and  daugliter  submit  to  the  or- 
der of  nature  elTaces  in  the  sight  of  (icxi  the  sin  of 
error.  Being  incapable  <if  judging  for  themselves,  they 
ougiit  to  accept  the  flecision  uf  their  fathers  and  their 
husbands  like  that  of  the  Church.'*  The  only  impor-i 
tniit  exception  to  the  prevailing  tone  among  the  writers'^ 
of  the  Kevolution  was  Condorcet,  who,  in  an  almost  i 
forgotten  writing  published  in  1787,  urged  that  it  was  * 
impossible  to  establish  the  existence  of  rights  of  men  • 


»  Emiie^  iivrt"  r.    Compari'  Milton  : 

My  aullior  arnl  iIUikmit,  witat  tliou  )>klat, 
I'lMripird  I  obey:  m>  God  oidalnis 
God  ia  thy  law,  tlioii  mint*:  to  knowr  no  more 
!•  WIMUMI**  liai|»t>M^  kllO«rlvd|r<'  --tn'!  tn-r  |<rrii<'f>. 

JUmtitse  Lf**it  Hook  if. 
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anterior  to  social  institatioM  without  extending  them 
to  women,  and  that  the  same  reasona  by  which  it  was 
contended  that  cTery  man  sboold  hare  a  voice  in  the 
goTeramentof  bit  conn  try  ought  to  secure  the  same 
privileges  for  women,  or  '  at  least  for  those  who  were 
widows  or  unmarried." 

The  tone  of  the  political  writers  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  especially  remarkable  when  we  remember  the 
vast  ]>la<  ('  which  Maria  Theresa  and  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia occupied  in  the  political  history  of  their  century ; 
the  pre-eminence  attained  by  women  in  the  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  eren  political  life  of  France  since  the 
death  of  Loais  XIV.,  and  the  very  considerable  place 
which  women  bore  both  among  the  agents  and  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Revolution.  Few  figures  in  that  struggle 
are  more  striking  than  Madame  Roland  and  Charlotte 
Corday.  No  writer  of  the  age  judged  its  events  with  a 
more  eminent  sagacity  than  Madame  de  Stael.  No  one 
concentrated  against  herself  a  greater  measure  of  tlie 
revolutionary  furv  than  Marie  Antoinette,  and  she  was 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  the  many  women  who  per- 
ished on  the  guillotine.  It  ia  relat<?d  that  Na])oleon, 
on  one  occasioo,  meeting  the  widow  of  Coudorcet,  wiio 
was  herself  an  active  Republican ,  said  to  her  in  peremp- 
tory tones,  '  Madame^  I  do  not  like  women  to  meddle 
in  politics.'  'You  are  right.  General^'  she  replied, 
*  but  in  a  country  where  it  is  tiie  custom  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  women,  it  Is  natuml  that  they  should  wish  to 
know  the  resson  why/* 

The  few  attempts,  however,  that  were  made  during 
the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  to  claim  political  rights 
for  wQineu  were  sternly  repressed.   AU  female  clubs, 

^Lmtn  ^um  Bourgea%9        M  AvA  A  «M<1790). 
Neic-ffaren.    See,  too,  hii  «Miiie.  de  SUel,  dmsidifm- 

Mjr,  Stir  tadmiuiom  dts/tmwut    H9M»  wmr  ia  lUtoimiiom. 
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societies  and  political  assemblies  were  forbidden  by  the 

Convention.  Women  wore  excluded  from  the  galleries 
of  the  liall  wliere  iL  sat  :  and  Chaiimctti'  waraed  them 
tliat  by  entering  iiitn  politics  they  abjured  their  sex 
and  violated  the  law  of  nature. 

In  England,  however,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  pub- 
lished her  *  Vindication  of  the  llights  of  Women,* 
which  was  intended  as  a  protest  against  tiie  doctrines 
of  Rousseaa,  and  which  gave  the  first  considerable  im- 
pulse to  a  discussion  on  the  subject.   It  was  not  an 
able  book,  and  grave  faults  and  frailties  that  clouded 
the  later  life  of  the  authoress  did  much  to  discredit  it, 
but  in  its  general  tendency  it  is  far  from  extravagant 
or  revolutionary.    Man-  Wollstonecraft  indulges  in 
none  of  those  attacks  on  marriage  wlii<'li  have  some- 
times been  connected  with  the  movement.    She  speaks 
of  it  with  reverence,  as  *  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
social  virtue.'     She  dwells  on  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  chastity  and  morality,  and  on  the  essen- 
tially domestic  chhracter  of  the  chief  duties  of  women ; 
and  although  she  desires  to  assimilate  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  tastes  and  studies  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  ahe  expresses  a  strong  antipathy  to 
women  who  are  addicted  to  field  sports.  She  complains, 
however,  that  in  England  women  are  taught  to  look  to 
man  alone  for  their  maintennnce,  and  to  marriage  as  t 
tlie  sole  end  uf  life  ;  to  regard  jis  unfcminine  all  scrioiisi 
studies  tliat  strengthen  the  uiiilersinnding,  and  (u  ciil- 
tivate  as  the  chief  female  charm  an  exaggerateti  sensi- 
bilitv  and  de}HMidence.  and  a  proliciency  in  arts  and 
f)  I)  all  ties  that  have  their  empire  only  in  the  tnuisient 
|ieriod  of  youth  and  pas.<ion. 

Such  a  conception  of  female  life  was.  she  main- 
tained* essentially  false,  and  profoundly  injurious  to 
both  sexes.   If  women  are  not  educated  to  be  the  nt- 
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tioDal  companions  of  men,  they  will  ineTitably  impede 
their  progress  both  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  It  cannot 
be  an  indifferent  thing  that  the  edncation  of  man  in 

his  earliest  and  most  susceptible  years  is  committed  to 
beings  whose  miiuls  have  been  artificially  cramped  and 
stunted,  and  that  the  closest  c^>iii])iuiion  of  his  adult 
life  sliould  be  wholly  unlitted  U)  sympathise  with  his 
more  serious  aims,  studies  and  occupations.  Frivolity, 
vanity,  dissimulation,  superstition  and  credulity  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  prevailing  type  of  female  edu* 
cation.  In  married  life  it  throws  a  dark  cloud  over 
those  long  years  when  passion  has  snbslded  and  when 
time  has  stolen  away  the  cliarms  that  were  so  nnduly 
prized.  It  gives  the  point  to  the  sarcasm  of  a  lively 
writer  who  asked  *  what  business  women  turned  forty 
have  to  do  in  the  world  ?  * 

Bill  ill  the  case  of  the  many  women  who,  with  nar- 
row means  and  contracted  interests  and  enfeebled 
charact«*r,  are  obliged  to  tight  the  battle  of  life  alone, 
the  intlueiice  of  such  an  education's  still  more  disiis- 
trous.  Our  authoress  quotes  some  curious  passiiges 
frt)Tn  contem|>orary  moralists  sliowing  how  feebleness 
of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
graceful  in  women ;  how  they  were  exhorted  to  al^> 
stain  from  all  energetic  exercises ;  to  conceal  systema- 
tically all  signs  of  high  spirits  or  robust  healthy  of 
serious  interests  or  studies,  or  independent  judgment, 
lest  these  things  fihonld  mar  their  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  men  ;  how  even  female  piety  wjis  inculcated,  on 
the  ground  that  *a  line  woman  never  strikes  so  deeply 
as  when,  composed  into  pious  recollwtion  and  possessed 
with  tlie  Tinlilest  consKK  rations,  gfie  assumes  without 
knowing  it  su()erior  dignity  and  new  graces.' 

Against  all  such  teacliing  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in- 
dignantly revolts.    8lie  denies  that  virtues  Iwve  a  sex, 
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aud  that  thoae  which  are  supremely  precious  in  oue- 
half  of  the  faamaii  race  should  be  iudiffereut  in  the 
other ;  and  ahe  especially  asks  why  cowardice,  which  is 
deemed  shameful  in  a  man,  should  be  thought  not  only 
pardonable,  but  graibeful,  in  a  woman.  She  urges  that, 
on  the  ground  of  natural  rights,  the  claim  of  women 
to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  political  power  is  irre- 
sistible, and  thut,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  it  is  in 
a  high  degree  important  to  the  community  that  women 
6liuuid  be  inspired  with  a  genuine  public  spirit.  She 
maintains  that  it  is  grossly  unjust  that  muiulii,  who 
are  already  heavily  handicapped  by  nature  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  should  be  excluded  by  law  or 
custom  from  any  honourable  employment  in  which 
they  might  earn  a  li?elihood.  She  considers  the  pro* 
fession  of  a  physician  peculiarly  fitting  for  them,  and 
ahe  contends  that  if  restrictive  laws  were  abolished 
women,  by  a  natural  process,  would  grayitate  to  such 
employments  as  were  suitable  to  tliem.  They  have  at 
least  a  right  to  an  education  as  wide  and  lihenil  as 
that  of  men.  She  deplores,  with  great  rejuion,  tlic  too 
RNlriitary  lives  which  girls  in  lier  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead,  and  urges  that  many  of  the  faults  und 
frailties  of  women  are  simply  due  to  the  custom  of 
keeping  them  when  young  confined  in  close  rooms, 
with  no  sufticient  exercise,  till  their  muscles  are  re- 
>     taxed  and  their  powers  of  digestion  impaired. 

These  views  would  not  now  api)car  very  startling,  and 
it  isdifilcult  to  realise  the  indignation  they  aroused.  The 
political  aspect  of  the  case  was  only  touched  at  rare  in* 
torvals.  ('harlot  Fox  referrc*!  to  it  in  a  sjMHH'h.  which 
I  have  already  hml  occasion  to  notice,  and  whith  was 
delivoriMl  in  the  May  of  K'.IT.  He  says  that,  *  with  the 
exception  of  companiei*,  in  whi<  h  the  riglit  (»f  voting 
merely  aflects  pru|>crty,'  it  has  never  been  suggeiilcd. 
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'  in  all  the  theories  and  ])rojects  of  the  meet  absurd 

/'speculation,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the 
elective  suflra^^e  to  the  feniale  8ca.'  ;  uud  yet,  he  siiys, 
woiiieii  have  interests  to  be  protected  *  as  dear  and  as 
important  as  our  o\wi,'and  no  one  ro[]\d  deny  *  that 
all  the  superior  classes  of  the  female  ti  ^:  of  Engrland 
must  be  more  capable  of  exercising  the  elective  suffrage 
with  deliberation  and  propriety  than  the  uninformed 
individuals  of  the  lowest  cUss  of  men  to  whom  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  universal  suffrage  would  extend  iL'  What, 
he  asicsy  is  the  ezplanAtion  of  this  apparent  atiomiilj  f 
It  is  that  the  chief  end  of  all  healthy  political  systems 
is  to  obtain  independent  Toters,  and  that  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  perhaps  of  nature,  the  female  sex  is  de» 
pendent  on  ours. 

The  subject  was  more  than  once  toiu  lied  upon  by 
Bentham.    He  was  btruck  by  the  unoiual  v  and  injustice 
of  refupini^   females  t)ie  ejnall  fraction  of  jiolitical 
power  which  is  implied  in  a  vote,  while  they  have  i)een 
snffered  in  nearly  all  countries  to  wield  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  prevailing  prejudices  on  the  subject 
were  so  strong  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  it.^ 
/  Hailey,  tlie  author  of  a  tery  able  treatise  called  *  The 
Aationale  of  Political  Representation,'  which  apiieared 
ill  1835,  was  perhaps  the  first  writer  who  seriously 
,  advocated  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  The 
^  two  f^reat  principles,  he  nuiinhiine<l,  on  which  the  re- 
i  present^itive  systeni  t^liould  Im)  ft»ijndo<l  arc,  that  the 
(end  of  ^mvernment  istli<'  happiness  of  the  community, 
'  comprehending  alike  male  and  female,  as  alike  suseep- 
^tible  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  that  '  ]>ower  will  be 
uniformly  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  partiea  subject 

•  WMt$^  ill.  463,  567;  Iv.  56S;  is.  IOS-0. 
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to  it  only  when  it  is  under  their  control^  or  the  control  1 
of  persons  who  hare  an  identity  of  interests  with  them- ' 

selves.'    From  these  principles  it  follows  that  ilieex> 
elusion  of  woiueu  could  only  be  defended  on  one  of 
two  grounds.    It  might  l»e  said  that  llieir  interests 
were  so  identical  with  thuse  of  men,  tliat  they  weic  suf- 
ficiently protected  by  a  masculine  sufTrage  ;  or  it  might 
be  said  that  they  were  so  incompetent  to  exercise  poll* 
tical  power  for  their  own  good  and  for  tiie  good  of  tho 
commanity  that  the  disadvautagesarisingfrom  any  per* 
feet  want  of  identity  of  interests  between  the  two  sexes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  snperior  discern* 
ment  which  the  male  sex  would  bring  to  this  task  of 
government   The  first  of  these  argnments,  it  was  an- 
swered, was  refuted  by  all  history,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  in  the         ihim  that  the  .stronijer  half  of  the 
human  race  have  ulmo>t  nniversiilly  usetl  their  power 
to  oppress  the  weaker  ;  that  in  tho  relations  between 
men  and  women,  as  in  all  other  relations,  irres|x)n8iblc 
IK>wer  has  been  continually  abused.    Much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  women,  but  still  'the 
power  of  man  over  woman  is  constantly  misemployed  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other  will  ever  be  placed  on  a  just  and 
proper  footing  until  they  have  both  their  share  of  i*on- 
trol  over  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature.*  ^fiich 
lej^islation,  no  doubt,  applies  to  questions  on  which  the 
interests  of  the  sexes  are  idt  uiical.  *  hut  in  the  a^'tual 
relative  position  in  which  by  nature  the  irwcs  stand, 
and  must  alw  avs  rcriiain.  .  .  .  scpanito  interests  cannot 
fail  to  ^row  up  iR'twtrn  them,  ait«l  numerous  laws  must 
be  directeil  to  the  regulation  of  their  respecti%*e  righta 
and  duties.    If  the  enactment  of  these  laws  concerning 
two  parties  ^^  ho  have  diMinct  interesta  is  solely  nnder 
the  control  of  one  party»  we  know  the  consequence.' 
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Tiiriiiiig  then  to  the  argument  from  the  alleged  in- 
competence of  women,  liailey  ackno\vled<;ed  thai  ia  all 
existing  societies  the  female  sex  nms ,  uii  the  whole,  be 
inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  men,  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  certain  tliat  the  hitrh^r  rlasses  of  females  are 
in  this  respect  superior  to  tlie  lower  classes  of  men. 
*  Womeu,  ior  mstanoe,  possessing  500/.  a  year  m 
generally  superior  in  information  to  men  of  50/.  a  year, 
altboQgh  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  men  of  500/.  If  this  ia 
a  true  statementy  the  obWous  expedient  is,  not  to  ex- 
clude women,  but  to  place  their  pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion higher.    Even  the  necessity  of  such  a  higher 
qualification  may  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  in  that 
peculiar  intelligence  which  is  requisite  for  a  judicious 
choice  of  persons  to  fill  public  oflices  females  are  in  some 
respects  greater  prohcieuts  than  men  of  the  Siime  sta- 
tion.   Female  txict  in  the  discrimination  of  at  least  cer- 
1  tain  qtialities  of  chanicter  is  iniivcrsally  admitted  ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  such  coiuljutors  would 
be  liighly  useful  in  the  selection  of  representatives. 
.  .  •  Were  a  proper  method  of  taking  votes  adopted, 
and  such  other  appropriate  measures  employeil  to  dis- 
encumber elections  of  what  at  present  renders  them 
scenes  of  rudeness  and  riot,  the  exerctiie  of  the  elective 
fniiinhiAc  would  bo  compatible  with  the  most  scnipn- 
Ions  refinement  of  feelings  and  habits.'     If,  Huiley 
says,  the  framersof  tlic  In  form  Bill  of  183*2  had  placed 
women  on  the  same  fouuii;^  as  men.  they  would  have 
removed  a  gnive  atiomaly  and  injustice,  while  they 
W(Miid  Inive  very  slightly  affected  the  composition  of 
the  cunstituenctes,    'It  would  have  been  onlv  widows 
or  single  women,  keeping  house,  or  posjicsiiing  the 
recpiiKite  amount  of  property,  that  could  have  lipcn  en- 
titled to  votCt  and  it  is  diftieult  to  conceive  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  why  they  should  bo  debarred  from  theprivi* 
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legf,  t  \(  i'})t  the  tumultuous  j>ro(  et_'(liiigri  which  are  the 
unruly  progeny  of  unskilful  arrungcaients/' 

To  this  last  argutneut  there  is  one  conclusive  answer. 
It  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  no 
cliiss  of  women  demanded  the  franchifie,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  would  have  almost  certainly  dis- 
liked it  A  long  series  of  caases^  however*  have  greatly 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  profoundly  im|K>rtant  changes  that 
have  passed  over  England  during  the  last  century  hjis 
been  the  destructiun  by  a  few  great  inventions  of  the 
old  domestic  industries  wliich  were  once  cnn  ied  on  in 
innumerable  fiinn  -  houses,  and  tin  substitution  for 
them  of  gigantic  factories  in  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  women  arc  daily  employed.  The  etfects  of  this 
great  revolution  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  field 
of  English  social  and  political  life,  and  eert;iinly  no- 
where more  clearly  than  in  the  lives,  the  habits,  and 
the  interests  of  women.  In  some  lespecls  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  change  has  brought  with  it  serious  evils. 
From  a  monil  {Toint  of  view  domestic  iiidustries  were 
8in;^ndarly  useful.  'I'hey  left  family  life  unimpaired, 
and  they  contributetl  powerfully  to  fii;niitain  the  ehtss 
of  small  farmers^  and  yoomcn,  who  fdiiu  one  of  tliu 
moftt  v:du;ibl«'  rlrrunit-  in  the  ccHnniunity.  Thousiinds 
of  English,  and  jjvrhaps  a  still  larger  pr<»]K>rtion  of 
I'lstcr,  farms  would  have  been  sold  and  anudgauiatcd 
in  large  farms  if  the  scanty  earnings  of  agriculture 
))ursued  on  a  small  sctile  had  not  been  assistc<l  by  the 
industry  of  the  weaver  and  the  spinster.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  men  should  not  be  wholly  de- 
pendent on  a  single  fluctuating  industry — that  there 
should  be  some  subsidiary  resourec  enabling  them  1«» 

*  Jintionn/e  of  Jhhtmti  Jifpr€*emtattot*^  23C-i2. 
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tide  over  periods  of  depression  and  adversity.  Domes- 
tic manufiictures  were  in  this  respect  peculiarly  valu- 
able,  and  they  coold  be  pursned  when  other  industries 
were  intermitted.  They  were  the  special  oocttpation 
of  the  winter  days^  when  the  labours  of  agricnltore 
were  very  slight. 

The  work  of  women,  on  the  whole,  probably  fluctn- 
ates  more  violently  thaii  the  work  of  men.  As  a  rule, 
no  d()uf)t,  the  true  work  of  a.  married  woiniin  of  the 
laljoi;  l  iag  classes  is  the  care  of  lier  home  and  family, 
Imt  the  amount  of  labour  t\ii>  will  involve  varies  im- 
mensely. It  depends  largely  on  the  number  of  her 
children,  on  the  age  of  her  children,  on  the  health  of 
her  children,  on  the  d^ree  in  which  they  are  employed 
in  school  or  in  business  outside  the  house,  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  grown-np  daughters  to  assist  her  in 
her  t:i8k.  A  H  f e  which  in  one  year  may  bo  crowded  to  the 
Qtmost,  may  in  the  next  be  most  imperfectly  filled. 
Under  those  ctrcomstances  the  needle,  the  distaff  and 
the  handloom  became  of  great  importance. 

All  this  class  of  industry,  however,  has  necessarily 
perished.  It  is  impossible  that  the  home-made  article 
rould  compete  iu  the  market  with  the  cheap  and  ex- 
cellent [iroducts  of  maeliiiu TV.  Kvon  in  the  sphere  of 
artistic  jiroduction  machinery  has  so  nearly  rivalled 
the  liand-inade  article  that  it  has  begun  to  dominate. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  rears  that  the  mechanical 
imitations  of  lace  have  attained  such  perfection  that 
the  lace  industry,  which  had  so  long  flourished  in  in- 
numemble  cottages  in  the  great  towns  of  Belginm,  has 
become  almoftt  nnprofltable.  The  clothes  of  the  family 
of  the  labouring  man  may  still  be  often  made  at  home, 
but  even  this  has  greatly  diminished  with  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  inanufactured  article  and  the  diminished 
habit  of  domestic  industry.    Spheres  of  employment 
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may  have  increased^  but  employments  of  a  casual,  inter- 
mittent and  secondary  kind  have  probably  diminished. 
In  a  rank  somewhat  higher  than  the  laboaring  classes, 
indeed,  the  great  fields  of  journalism  and  literatare 
•furnish  such  employments  to  many,  and,  without 
being  pursued  as  a  regular  profession,  they  often  turn 
a  bare  competence  into  an  easy  competence,  and  add 
some  comforts  and  luxuries  to  lives  which  witliout 
them  would  be  very  dreary.  But  in  general  nidusiry 
lias  be(  ')rne  more  concentrated  and  exclusive,  and  fe- 
male labour  has  been  largely  transferred  from  the 
home  to  the  factory. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply  to  these  vast 
organised  industries  an  amount  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence which  would  have  been  both  impracticable  and 
unnecessary  at  a  time  when  weaving  and  spinning  were 
chiefly  accomplished  at  the  fireside.  L^slative  regu- 
Uitiou  of  industry  has  been  in  the  past,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  still  more  in  the  future,  one  of  the  most 
importmit  duticsof  the  statesman,  and  on  this  question 
the  interests  of  wonn n  and  iiu  ii  aie  by  no  meiins  iden- 
tical. Few  question-  arc  niore  diflicult  than  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  possible  by  legislative  arranfromonts  to 
protect  women  against  the  profoundly  injurious  phy- 
sical efTects  of  excessive  labour,  without  pnictically 
excluding  them  from  employments  in  which  they 
might  earn  a  Hvelihood,  and  fatally  handicapping  them 
in  their  competition  with  men.  When  two  clasi^s  dif* 
fcring  in  physical  strength,  and  dilTering  also  in  the 
wages  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  work,  are  in 
competition,  separate  interests  inovitiibly  grow  up, 
and  when  the  regulations  of  labour  are  made  e\(  lu- 
sively  by  the  representativeH  of  one  class,  the  othrr 
class  nrr  vcrv  likely  to  suffer.  As  we  hfivo  nlrratlv 
seen,  in  England  and  in  mott  civilised  countries  the 
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luboar  of  women  is  now  regnlated  by  special  laws^ 
which  are  far  more  restrictive  than  those  which  are 
imposed  open  men.  They  are  excluded  from  night- 
work^  from  underground  work,  from  all  factory  work 
for  several  weeks  after  confinement,  from  agricultural 
gangs  which  consist  partly  of  men.  They  are  reFtricted 
in  employments  connected  with  dangerous  nia(  liinery. 
Their  hours  of  labour  in  vast  departments  of  iiulustry 
are  sj^eciully  limited  by  law.  aiu]  tliey  are  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  *  young  persons  of  the  other  sex  who 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  maturity. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  legislators  to 
impose  these  s|)ecial  restrictions  on  female  labour  are 
Tory  i>owerful.  Whatever  controversy  there  may  be 
about  the  comparative  capacities  of  the  two  sexes,  there 
etm  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  women  are  physically 
weaker  than  men,  and  that  the  strain  of  excessive  toil 
tells  u|ion  them  more  quickly  and  more  fatally.  They 
overwork  themselves  much  more  easily,  and  they  are* 
prolnibly,  much  more  ready  to  do  so.  In  some  cases 
they  Mpptar  to  be  more  susceptible  than  men  U)  the 
delett'ri(iu8  etTe<*ts  of  unhealthy  hran<  iu-s  of  manufac- 
til  re.  Thus,  lead  poisoning  is  said  to  affect  women 
both  more  ea>ily  and  at  an  earlier  age  thaTi  men.*  Hut, 
alwvc  all,  the  great  fa*  (  of  inuternity  clearly  separates 
female  from  mule  labour.  The  fatal  effects,  both  to 
the  in(»ther  nnd  to  the  child,  of  severe  labour  in  the 
)K*rio4l  ininiedinlely  preceding  and  immediately  follow- 
ing? confinement,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  mother 
from  the  care  of  her  child  during  the  fi»t  weeks  of  its 
life,  urenow  fully  recognised. 

But  while  there  will  probably  be  little  diiferenoe  of 


'  Sro  n'oman'M  H'oris  h  Bulleir.  WhiUt*%  «ml  iJilke  (1^91),  pp. 
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opinion^  either  among  men  or  among  women,  about 
the  necessity  of  mnch  legislation  of  thia  kind,  the 
qnestioQ  of  more  or  lees  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 

delicacy,  and  it  is  one  on  which  adult  women  may  very 
justly  urge  that  they  ought  to  liave  a  controlling  voice. 
They  complain  that  some  parts  of  tlie  factory  legisla- 
tion have  driven  them  out  ol  employments  in  winch 
thev  once  earned  a  livelihood  :  that  thcv  have  arti- 
ficially  lowered  wages  which  were  already  lower  than 
those  of  men  ;  that  they  fall  with  extreme  severity  on 
the  large  class  of  women  who  pursue  trades  which  are 
in  general  slack  and  underpaid*  bat  which  become  very 
Incratire  nnder  the  high  pressure  of  a  brief  fashionable 
season.  They  urge  that  every  restriction  which  limits 
the  efficiency  of  their  work,  by  preventing  them  from 
working  as  long  or  as  mnch  as  men,  means  their  dis- 
I)lacenicnt  by  men  in  some  branch  of  industry;  that 
this  process  is  going  on  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  many 
causes,  women  are  much  more  frequently  obliged  than 
of  old  to  work  for  their  living;  and  that,  undor  the 
keen  com|u't itioii  of  modern  industry,  ill-judging  plii- 
lantiiropy  or  the  jealousy  of  male  com))ct4loni  may  very 
easily*  through  such  laws*  inflict  on  them  irrejMrable 
injury. 

One  considerable  body  of  reformers  would  drive  wo- 
men altogether  out  of  the  factories.  Others  would  ex- 
tend  to  adult  women  the  Act  which  limits  the  hours  of 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  slioiw,  with  the 
effect,  as  a  large  IxmIv  of  women  believe,  of  replaciii*; 
female  by  male  workers  in  one  of  the  fields  ou  which 
the  furniLT  most  largely  depend.'  Sran-idy  a  Tarl la- 
ment pa^soH  in  u  hioh  the  are;i  of  factory  legislation  is 
not  c'xlcuded,  and  in  which  new  s[H;ciai  rcgulalions 

*  J«Too^  Tk€  Siate  in  HtisUiom  to  JMhomr^  p.  S7. 
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ftro  not  impo.scMl  on  the  of  women  wliieli  tend  to 

handi<'ap  thcni  in  cunipoLitioii  with  men.  Thus,  to 
tako  H  very  i-ecent  example,  the  Factory  Act  of  1895 
brought  lauudries  under  tlio  scope  of  legisUitioii>  intro- 
duced new  limitations  to  the  amount  of  overtime  whioh 
women  under  special  cironmstances  are  allowed  to 
work,  placed  restrictions  on  their  home-work  which 
will  probably  graatly  diminish  its  amount,  and  much 
enlarged  the  power  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  exclud- 
ing them  from  dangerous  or  insanitary  employments.* 
And  this  legislation  emanates  from  a  Legislature  in 
the  election  of  which  women  have  no  voice,  and  it  ia 
largely  duo  to  the  votes  and  tiie  pressure  of  organisa- 
tions of  working  men.  Even  the  inspection  of  fact4>- 
ries  has,  until  very  lately,  been  ^vholly  in  the  hands  of 
men.  It  was  only  in  1893  that,  for  the  first  time^  two 
women  were -appointed  factory  inspectors.^ 

In  the  very  remarkable  preamble  of  the  edict  sup- 
pressing  the  juran^  and  maiirises  in  Franoe  which 
waa  drawn  np  by  Turgot  in  1776  there  is  a  paragraph 
condemning  the  arbitrary  restrictions  on  industries, 
that '  repel  a  sex  which  through  its  weakness  Iws  most 
wants  and  fewest  resources,  and  which,  by  condemning 
thorn  to  an  inevitable  mis«erv.  conduce*  to  soduction 
and  debauch.'  In  the  conditions  of  niod<*rn  industry 
something  of  this  kind,  it  is  suid.  may  very  easily  fol- 
low f  nun  the  svstem  of  special  factory  le^^nslation.  It 
sliouid  never  be  forgotten  that  whdc  m  niotit  things  the 


I  A  irood  fumniaQ'  of  thc^  rin.  Let  Pro/estiotts  atetuiUts 

pro%'iiiU>n«  will  lie  found  in  Mint  aui  FeMmtt^  pp.  Sf)8-10. 
Jli'len  Hlackliurn'n  very  ui^cful       •  llowf/i**     Work  (Ilullev, 

Jfnnffhnok  for  Wntnfn  emjnqed  Whitley   and    T)ilko>.    p.  74. 

in  Hocxai  and  Voiiticai  Work,  Mr*.  Nnyi^uu  8vniur  iiad  be^ll 

On  tlie  recent  Cootinenuil  legi*-  «p|H>intfd  poor-law  inipwior  an 
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iiiteresU  of  men  and  women  are  in  Imrmony,  in  many  of 
the  great  Ileitis  of  modern  industry  tliey  are  the  keenest 
rivals  and  competitors.  If  machinery  has  injured  wo- 
men by  destroying  the  domestic  industries,  it  lias  com- 
pensated theni  by  a  vast  opening  of  other  fioUls.  It 
has  dethroned  physical  strength,  and,  by  the  extreme 
subdivision  and  specialisation  of  industries  which  it 
produces,  it  has  even  greatly  diminished  the  ^  alue  of 
skilled  labour.  Weak  and  inexperienced  girls  by  the 
aid  of  a  machine  can  and  do  perform  t4isks  which 
would  once  have  required  strong  and  highly  trained 
men ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  work  for 
lower  wages  than  men.  There  are  exceptions*  no 
doabt,  the  great  cotton  industry  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous, but  in  most  branches  of  industry  their  level  of 
reniuueraUon  is  distinctly  lower.  Even  in  thops,  where 
such  a  difference  seems  least  natural,  the  wages  of 
female  assistiints  are  estimated  at  3J  ])er  cent,  lower 
than  those  of  men.* 

'i'his  ilifTerenee  of  wages  is  due  to  several  causes.    It  \ 
no  doubt  partly  means  that  male  work  is  ubually  in  | 
reality  more  efficient  and  less  intermittent  than  that  of 
women,  and  that  women  are  more  nnmerous  tlian  \ 
men.  and  more  limited  in  the  number  of  their  employ* 
ments.   Something  also  is  due  to  the  old  tradition  of 
inferiorit3%  which  the  changed  habits  of  modem  times 
liaro  not  wholly  overthrown,  and  something  more  to 
the  fact  that  female  labourers  are  mnch  less  organised 
than  men,  and  tlierefore  less  cap  ihic  of  makini:  their 
bargains.    These,  however,  are  not  the  onl}  <  1. merits 
of  the  problfiii.    The  standard  of  life  al\v.i\>  jno- 
fouudly  inliuences  the  rato  of  wagciiy  and  the  cottt  and 


*  BalW/t  WbitU^  sad  JliUic,  pp.  «l,  117. 
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.  standard  of  living  of  au  unmarried  nian  is  usual ly 
\  higher  thaa  that  of  an  unmarried  woman  of  the  same 
.  class.  A  married  working  man  is  naturally  the  main 
[  support  of  his  family,  wliile  the  wages  of  a  married 
'  woman  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  supplement, 

merely  supplying  the  deficiency  in  tbe  earnings  of  her 

husband. 

These  causes  ineritably  affect  the  comparative  uages 
of  the  two  sexee.    But  the  fact  that  the  general  level 

of  female  wages  is  lower  than  that  of  men  adds 
greatly  to  the  severity  of  the  competitiuii,  and  makes 
it  certain  that  a  dispositiuu  will  arise  among  male 
workera  to  bainsli  female  labour  from  the  field,  and,  if 
tliey  ai*c  unable  to  do  this,  at  least  to  diminish  its 
efliciciicy.  The  restrietions  which  factory  legislation 
and  trade  union  rules  impose  on  men  are  often  a  great 
grievance  to  some  members  of  the  class ;  hut  it  is  at 
least  tolerably  certain  that  they  rc])rcscnt  the  real 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  workers.  It  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  a  corresponding  assertion  may  be  tmly 
miide  about  the  special  restrictions  and  disabilities  put 
upon  women's  work. 

To  say  that  working  men,  in  advocating  incrcase<l 
restrictions  c  ii  the  work  of  women,  are  not  exolnsively 
actuated  by  phiiiuithro])io  motives,  but  ]>arlly  also  by 
trade  ji-alonsy,  is  only  to  attribute  to  tlit'iii  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  that  influence  nil  lanre  bodies  of  comj)elnig 
men.  Very  few  persons  will  seriously  doubt  that  mo- 
tives of  this  kind  entered,  in  part  at  least,  into  the 
strong  op]>osition  shown  by  the  medical  })rofession  to 
the  admission  of  women  ;  and  in  the  so-eaileil  working 
classes  they  are  not  concealed.  The  trade  unions 
which  strenuously  urged  that  women  should  bo  *  taken 
out  of  the  mills'  o|)enIy  argue  that  by  this  mouns  an 
overstocked  market  would  he  relieved  and  much  of  the 
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overplas  labour  reduced.'  The  witnesses  before  the 
Labour  Cumniission  who  desired  that  women's  hibour 
in  the  faclorics  should  be  still  further  restricted^  while 
they  maiutiiiued  that  such  restrictions  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  women,  at  the  same  time '  frankly  admitted 
tliat  their  proi>os2il8  were  based  mainly  upon  a  desire  to 
get  rid  of  tlie  competition  of  female  labour,  which 
acted  so  piejudicialiy  upon  the  luuu  s  wages  and  well- 
being.'* 

I  have  no  wish  to  overt^tato  tlie  case.  A\  omen  are 
nulurally  more  prone  to  advocate  State  regulations  than 
men.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that^  if  they  had  a 
oontrolling  voice  in  these  matters,  they  would  not  de- 
sire rather  more  than  less  legislative  restriction,  and  if 
female  snflragc  were  accorded  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  new  voter:!  wouhl  be  connected  with  factory 
labour.  Kor  is  the  com|)etition  between  male  and  fe- 
male labour  at  present  as  acute  as  in  many  periods  of 
the  past.  After  many  shif tings  and  vicissitudes,  the 
ro»<pe<^tive  dom.iin8  of  men  an«J  women  in  Knglish  in- 
dustry, at  least,  havr  htoome  toh^ably  statir>nnrv.  Of 
late  years  the  pn»jM»j  tjon  In'twoon  the  uorktMs  of  the 
two  sexes  has  vuriwl  hut  little,  and  the  chief  ehaii<res 
in  female  labour  liuve  been  a  considenihle  increase  in 
the  labour  market  of  the  number  of  middle-chiss  girls, 
and  a considerahle diminution  of  the  numlierof  married 
women.*  But  the  fa(*t  remains  that  Parliament  is  mors 
and  more  interfering  in  the  way  of  restrictions  and  ns 
giilations  with  the  chief  departments  of  industry*  and 
that  its  legislation  for  women  is  widely  different  from 


'  JcToiiA.  r*r  State  im  Meia'  thv  Board  of  Trado  on  ilii*  Su* 

Horn  to  lAttoyr,  pp.  7S->74.  lintlci  of  Eiiiulovmeat  of  Wo 

'  S[.ver's  iMtour  Q¥t$ii0m^  nwn  mod  Qirli  (l09l)«  PP.  71- 
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ils  legislation  for  men.  Separate,  and  even  antagouia- 
tic,  interests  of  a  vital  {  liaiacter  have  arisen,  and  the 
case  for  giving  wunieu  sonic  voice  in  legislatiou  haa 
greatly  streuEftliened. 

In  addition,  too,  to  snch  questions  a,s  the  length  of  a 
day's  work  and  the  legislative  regulation  of  the  other 
oonditions  of  female  labour,  many  purely  political 
questions  affect  women  under  the  factory  system  far 
more  than  in  other  days.  The  market  they  supply  is 
no  longer  ehiefly  a  home  market,  and  the  enormous 
foreign  and  colonial  trnde,  on  which  the  factory  system 
vitally  depends^  flnctnates  with  erery  change  of  policy. 
The  question  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade ;  questions 
of  commercial  treaties,  of  peace  and  war,  of  blockades, 
of  the  exj^ansion  or  contraction  of  the  Empire,  of  the 
relations  of  the  mother  country  to  her  colo!iits.  atTect 
directly  and  immediately  the  iiieans  of  subsistence  of 
tens  of  thousands.  In  .«onit'  hranches  of  factory  work, 
es|)ecially  in  the  great  cotton  manufacture,  the  majority 
of  the  workers  are  women,  and  more  women  than  men 
are  said  to  hare  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
England  by  the  great  Civil  War  in  Amerieii. 

A  change  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  factory  system  is  passing  over  the  shop* 
keeping  trade.  The  steady  economiod  tendency  Is  to 
substitute  what  the  French  call  la  yrande  tndusirU, 
for  ia  petife  induntrie.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
diilicult  for  the  small  shop,  with  its  scnnty  sale,  to 
conij)ete  with  coloti^iil  establishments  dej>ending  for 
their  success  upon  rapid  returns  on  a  gigantic  ca]iit;il, 
upon  vast  sales  at  small  profits.  Prices  whit  h  on  a 
small,  slow  sale  would  fail  to  keep  tlie  shopkoe|>er  from 
the  workhouse  prove  abundantly  remunerative  when 
the  sale  is  very  large  and  very  rapid,  and  thus  the 
small  shopkeeper  is  steadily  extinguished  by  being  nu* 
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dersold.  One  monster  shop  almost  monopolises  within 
a  large  district  the  supply  of  some  great  class  of  articles. 
It  offers  them  at  a  low  price  and  with  an  immense  range 
of  choice ;  it  then  proceeds  to  extend  its  business  by 

bringing  under  the  same  roof  the  supply  of  many  otiier 
whoU)  different  industries;  and  the  eoiivtiiience  of  this 
combination  gives  it  an  increased  advantage  in  the  com- 
petition with  the  humbler  providers  of  eacli.  The 
growth  of  the  joint-stock  systt^-m,  especially  since  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  of  1862,  gives  new  facilities  for 
the  creation  of  these  vast  establish ments,  while  steam 
and  the  Parcels  Post  enable  them  to  carry  their  compe- 
tition into  remote  provincial  towns  and  viiliiges.  In- 
dustry is  thus  steadily  concentnting*  and  mnititudes 
who  in  another  stage  of  society  woald  have  been  inde- 
pendent shopkeepers  become  salaried  subordinates  in  a 
▼ast  tndnstrial  regiment 

The  change  Is  inevitable,  for  it  grows  out  of  irresis- 
tible ec^jnoiiiKal  causes.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
on  the  whole  beneficinl  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
has  most  st'rious  drawbacks.  Mud  briii^r??  in  its  train  a 
hirge  amount  of  acute  and  unmerited  sullenng.  Zola, 
in  one  of  iiis  truest  and  most  powerful  novels,  has  ad- 
mirably depicted  the  desperate  and  unavailing  struggle 
of  the  small  shopk^^eper  against  the  overwhelming  pres- 
sure of  his  colossiil  rival,  and  no  careful  observer  can 
fail  to  notice  how  seriously  this  change  has  revolution- 
ised tlie  conditions  of  industry.  The  old  jwths  have 
been  to  u  great  extent  broken  np«  XumWrs,  after 
years  of  steady,  honest,  continuous  labour,  have  been 
forccil  to  seek  new  channels  of  employment ;  and  the 
pressure  has  fallen  with  tlie  greatest  weight  on  the  very 
closs!  iu  whose  lives  ujkI  happiness  liabit  and  custom 
have  the  jrreutest  place.  In  ojc  imjK)rlant  respect  it 
hun  been  especiuily  dii»advantageous  to  women,  for  it 
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luuduces  a  tcndoncy  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  spread  of  inaohiuerv.  Pliysical  strength 
counts  for  much  iiion*  in  tho  monster  slinp  tlian  in  the 
small  f]io])s  it  replaced.  Women  Iium-  been  thus,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  expelled  from  what  seems  their  pe- 
culiar province^  and  crowds  of  young  men  may  be  seen 
measuring  ribbone  or  unfolding  silks. 

The  change  has  greatly  strengthened  the  case  for  re- 
moving as  far  as  possible  ail  artificial  l^slative  restric- 
tions which  hamper  women  in  seeking  employments. 
It  has  altered  greatly  the  number  and  proportion  of 
women  in  the  old  industries*  and  much  has  been  done, 
both  by  legislative  enactments  and  by  private  efforts,  to 
enlar^^e  their  circle.  Post-ofllces,  telegraphs,  savings 
bank^,  auJ  several  minor  posts  in  the  C  ivil  Service,  in 
municipal  bodies,  and  in  railway  adnnn i>tration,  have 
been  opened  to  them.  They  have  multiplied  Lrroail}  in 
autliorship,  in  the  newspaper  pro^^s,  in  all  the  tields  of 
art.  The  new  and  growing  industry  of  typewriting, 
for  which  their  flexible  lingers  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
is  rhieflv  in  their  hands.  A  few  have  found  means  of 
liveliliood  on  the  platform  or  in  the  lceture*room.  and 
a  few  others  in  ins|ieetorsliip8  and  in  %'arious  somewhat 
exceptional  administratit'e  posts.  Attempts  have  been 
made»  thongli  with  no  great  success,  in  the  Kitnalist 
section  of  the  Anglican  Church,  to  revive  Sisterhooda 
on  the  UHidel  of  tliose  whi<'h  in  the  Middle  Ages  shel- 
tiMi'd  ami  occupied  the  great  majority  of  nuniarriod 
viuineii.  In  the  United  Statos  woinon  have  been  very 
generally  ad  muted  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  There 
is  a  con-xidcralile  number  of  female  advocates,  and  by 
s,  law  of  Its'. U  women  liave  been  allowed  to  plead  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Most  Kuruj>eau  countries  have 
refused  to  follow  this  example,  tiiough  female  advocates 
a'ere  fur  some  time  admitted  in  Russia^  and  though 
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iSwedeii  and  Rounuiiihi  hnve  in  this  field  showu  them- 
Belves  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  America.^ 

The  special  aptitude  of  women  for  the  management 
of  the  sick  has  been  far  more  fully  i*ecogtii6cd.  No- 
thing ie  better  attested  than  that^  in  the  power  of  quick 
and  delicate  observation  of  slight  change»^which  is  at 
least  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  that  are  requireil 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  disease — women  are^  on 
the  whole,  superior  to  men.  As  nurses  the}*  have  al- 
ways been  pre-t'iuitujal  ;  but  in  our  gciiciation.  to  the 
iacalfulablc  benefit  of  both  sexes,  the  profession  has 
been  much  augmont4>(l.  •.md  raised  by  skilful  traiMiuj^ 
to  a  much  higher  tiegree  of  rompetenee.  An  Act  of 
18G8  for  the  first  time  opened  pharnuiey  to  women  ; 
and  after  a  long  struggle  they  have  at  last  obtained 
their  footing  as  physicians.  The  Unitod  8Uites  had  in 
this  field  preceded  us,  and  female  doctors  apfiear  to  l>c 
both  more  numerous  and  more  frequently  placed  in 
posts  of  influence  than  in  England.  In  Great  Brit^iin, 
the  Unirersitj  of  Edinburgh  led  the  way.  In  1874  a 
special  medical  school  was  opened  for  women  in  Lon- 
don. In  1876  an  Act  known  as  the  Hussell  <furncy 
Act  authorised  every  recognised  nuMlienl  bo<ly  to  open 
its  d<H»rj5  to  W(>rnen.  In  the  fnlluvniiLr  \(ar  tiny  were 
for  the  first  time  allowetl  to  fuilnw  (  Itfu -a!  lectures  in 
a  I/<>ndon  hospit^il.  In  18T.^  a  sn pplenieuUd  charter 
enabled  the  Univeri^ity  of  I^ondon  to  gnint  degrees  to 
women  in  all  its  faculties,  ineluding  medicine.  S'veral 
other  bodies  have  since  followed  the  example,  and  up 

to  the  close  of  18'jr».  2(i4  women  ap|ieur  to  ha\e  U-en 
placed  on  the  British  register  as  duly  qualified  nicdinil 

^TIm»  btntorr  of  tfiln  nKurrmcnt  will  he  f<Min*l  in  riMiiviti,  Am 
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praclitioners.^  It  is  not  probable  that  female  doctors 
will  ever  in  general  practice  become  very  formidable 
rirals  to  men,  but  there  arc  branches  of  the  treatment 

of  women  in  which  their  services  are  likely  to  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable.  Exceptional  tiileut  in  women,  as  in 
men,  will  no  doubt  be  recognised  ;  and  very  recently  a 
new  and  vast  field  Imp  been  partly  opened  amoiitr  the 
millions  of  Indian  women  who  are  pret  hulcti  by  their 
faith,  even  in  times  of  extreme  sickness  and  sufTering. 
from  any  contact  with  a  male  physician.  Should  the 
establishment  of  female  doctors  prove  successful  in 
carrying  the  alleviations  of  science  into  this  vast  mass 
of  uncared-for  suffering,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  OTor-eatimate  the  benefit  it  would  have  conferred 
upon  humanity. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  nations  liave  not  been  alone  in 
pursuing  this  path.  The  Universi ty  of  ZQrich  deserves 
a  very  high  place  as  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  female 
medical  education  at  an  early  stage  of  the  movement ; 
France.  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Italy  have  all  their 
female  doctors  ;  and  an  Italian  lady  is  now,  or  was  very 
lately,  professor  of  j^atholngy  \n  the  University  of  Pisa. 
Kussia  wjis  at  one  time  eminently  distinguished  for 
its  liberality  towards  women  who  desired  to  enter  the 
professions.  In  the  great  wave  of  reaction  and  per- 
secntion^  however,  that  has  recently  overflowed  that 
country  these  concessions  have  been  lost;  In 
women  were  excluded  by  an  Imperial  order  from  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  a  few  years  later  they 
were  excluded  from  all  tlie  liighor  studies  in  Russia, 
and  no  woman  was  allowed  to  pructi&e  medicine  within 
tlic  empire." 

'  R««  Mitt  Blackbiini*# /AiM4l>  attunUn  amx  /Vmmm,  pp. 
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The  teaching  profession  has  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quired a  new  importance,  and  there  has  heen  an  im- 
meiise  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  in  the  level  of  their  competence,  and  in 
the  eahuries  they  can  earn.-  Remarkable  as  have  been 
the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  education  of 
boysy  they  have  been  lesa  important  than  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  female  education  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century*  Girls  have  fully 
shared  with  boys  in  the  great  impulse  given  to  educa- 
tion by  the  Educiition  Act  of  1870  ;  by  the  estiiblisli- 
mcnt  of  normal  schools  and  art  schooLi,  and  technical 
education  ;  by  the  law  for  encouraging  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland  ;  by  the  improvement  of  vulnntary 
schools  tlnit  has  resulted  from  the  competition  with 
»Scl)ool-board  schools,  and  from  the  svstem  of  Uovern- 
mcnt  inspection  and  of  payment  by  results.  'J'hc  ex- 
cellent high  schools  and  the  ladies'  colleges  established 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  giving  many  thou- 
sands  of  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  chi«es  ao  educa* 
tion  incomparably  better  than  any  which  was  attainable 
by  their  parents,  and  providing  teachers  for  humbler 
institutions  and  for  private  families  utterly  unlike  the 
half-tniine<l  governesses  of  the  past. 

The  higher  female  education  in  England  on  a  largo 
Hcale  ha.s  been,  for  the  first  time.  Kv>temativ ally  organ- 
isi'd  and  8eriou.*lv  and  intelligently  pursued,  and  eight 
out  c»f  th<:  t<  11  uriivensitics  of  (ircat  Hritain,  as  well 
the  Hoyal  I'niver^ity  in  Ireland,  now  throw  open  their 
examinations  and  dt»grees  to  women.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge* which  in  past  ages  were  so  largely  endowe<]  by 
women,*  it  is  tnie,  still  withhold  their  degrees  and  their 


'        Mi«>«  I'urkit'i  (Miiic.  iivUuc'*;  Lssays  on  Wontnn't  \\'ork% 
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great  prizes  from  tliciii,  but  few  per.-Dii.s  believe  tliat 
this  will  long  be  tiie  cajse.  In  s])ite  of  a  strenuous 
ecclesiastical  opposition  by  sucli  meu  us  Burgon,  Lid- 
don  and  Pusey,  women  hsTe  alieadj  been  admitted 
withm  the  circle  of  their  teaching.  The  establishment 
of  Hitchiu,  Qirtou,  Newnliam  and  Somerville  colleges  ; 
the  opening  to  women  of  the  great  majority  of  univer- 
sity lectttrefly  of  the  degree  aii|i  honour  examinations, 
and  of  the  local  examinations  instituted  bv  Uie  univer- 
sities  throoghont  the  country  ;  the  still  more  recent 
system  of  university  extension,  and  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  popular  scientific  teacliinp^  in  our  great 
towns,  have  profoundly  affected  tlic  knowledge,  the 
acquirements  and  tlie  interests  of  women  of  the  upper 
and  middle  <  lasbCij.  Few  things  in  our  generation  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  facility  and  rapidity  M'ith 

•  Aft 

which  the  movement  for  opening  tho  universities  to 
women  has  triumphed  iu  Great  Brit^iin.  The  dillicul- 
ties  of  disci])line  and  the  grave  moral  dangers  that  were 
so  much  feared  have  nowhere  arisen^  nor  has  it  been 
fotind  necessary  to  introduce  any  considerable  ckaugo 
into  university  teaching*' 

It  is  a  nio%*ement  which  is  bv  no  means  conOned  to 
England.  In  the  Scatidmavian  countries,  in  Italy,  in 
.Switzerland,  in  the  Uniteil  States,  in  the  Knglish  colo- 
nies, universities  have  been  thruwn  open  to  women, 
and  strenuous  efforts  liave  been  made  to  rahe  tho 
general  level  of  their  education.  Sophie  Kovalewskv, 
whose  recent  autobiography  has  intpressed  and  fasci- 
nated so  many  readers,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  8tockh<»lni.  French  girls  were  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  educational  reforms  that  were 


'  I  nm  ti>lHI  thttt  in  mixed  c1ji#»c8  lecturer  In^fuinc  1cm  catecliet* 
ical  tluin  they  uted  to  be. 
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institated  by  the  Convention  and  uuiler  Napoleon  I., 
and  the  great  Corsican  always  maintained  tliat  female 
education  should  be  of  the  most  rudimentary  descrip- 
tion. But  the  laws  of  1850  and  18C7  established  public 
schools  for  their  primary  education  in  every  consideniBle 
commune  in  France,  and  the  law  of  1882  established 
compnlsory  education  for  girls.  Under  Najwlcon  III. 
excellent  schools  for  their  education  in  professions  were 
e.«tiil)li5lie(l  in  Paris,  and  they  were  admitted  to  follow 
tlie  ponT.-i'<  of  the  College  d»'  France,  and  pincc  the  fall 
of  iIr'  l']nipire  iliey  havt-  i><'<  ii  allowed  to  take  university 
degrees  in  letters,  science  and  niedii me.' 

Germany^  until  a  very  recent  period,  was  far  behind 
mo<t  countries  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
in  Prussia  especially  all  movements  for  their  introduc- 
tion into  tlic  universities  and  for  their  recognition  as 
physicians  by  the  State  were  strenuously  opposed.  Out 
of  "iOO  public  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia,  only  a  few 
years  ago  not  more  than  17  were  under  the  control 
of  lady  principalj*.*  and  the  opinion  of  the  gov<'rning 
cIa^.Si»^<  and  of  llie  universities  was  HtrouLdv  lioslih*  to  all 
niovfinent*?  to  a?»-:iiiiil  iie  either  the  hiirln-r  edueali»»n  <»r 
liic  pMiMHi'-or  ill-  two  scxes.  'i'hc  spirit  nf  Pru>-ian 
le;.'islatic»n  was  well  shown  by  a  law  of  ls.'»(»,  whirli  for- 
mally jirovitled  that  women  must  never  b<»  ndniittetl, 
cither  its  members  or  as  hearers,  into  any  uiMK-iation 
which  luid  fur  its  ohji  (  t  political  dis<'U9sif»n  :  ami  simi- 
lar laws  have  existetl  in  Austria  and  in  sevenil  (tt*rman 
StatC!*.^   Hut  in  mattent  of  female  €*duc:iti(in  <iermany 


•  Oijiinin,  Lrs  I'lufcfftonf  tie 
ee$stUe$  am  Feniwtt^  )>p  Ith;, 

Femmt  an  point  ite  rmtdmdf9ii 

^ttUtt.  pp.  ITS  T'.t. 
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ako  has,  dnriug  the  last  three  jeaiB,  inade  great  ocm- 
oeeeions,  and  Hungary  has  eutmd  reoolately  oa  the 

same  path. 

It  is  with  EnghiiiU,  liowevei ,  tliat  we  are  now  prin- 
cipally eoncenietl,  unci  in  England,  I  think,  the  move- 
ment has  exercised  a  much  wider  influence  on  female 
life  til  ail  on  the  Continent.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems 
to  be  almost  wholly  good.  The  married  state  is  cer- 
tainly not  likely  to  be  less  pure  or  less  happy  because 
fewer  women  fly  to  it  in  despair  as  their  only  means  of 
liTelihood  and  occnpation,  or  because  men  and  women 
hare  leaiut  to  sympathise  more  closely  with  each  other 
ill  their  graver  tlioughts  and  more  serioas  interests. 
The  profound  and  menacing  chasm  of  opinion  that  in 
most  Continental  countries  divides  educated  men  from 
mmt  women,  is  in  Enghind  largely  mitiguted,  and  a 
new  spirit  of  enlightened  tolerance  is  growing.  The 
fears  that  were  unce  expressed,  that  ;i  liighl  v  educated 
Woman  would  be  apt  to  neglect  her  home  duties,  have 
ccrt^aiTily  not  been  verified  by  experit  ik  c,  nud  it  is  not 
too  much  to  sjiy  that  for  one  woman  who  neglects  those 
duties  through  tliis  csnm\  there  are  huudrctis  who 
neglect  them  through  frivolity  or  vice.  The  ]>edantry 
and  the  oxtraTagauces  of  ta^te  and  opinion  wliicli  were 
once  asMciated  with  the  idea  of  a  learned  lady  were  not 
unnatural  as  long  as  such  women  found  themselves 
isolated  and  unsupported,  at  war  with  the  conrention- 
alitics  of  society,  and  exposed  to  a  storm  of  ridicule  and 
disupprohation.  When  their  position  ceased  to  be  un- 
nsual  and  unrecognised  these  eccentricities  rapidly  di- 
minished. 

Another  and  graver  evil  \v)ni-li  \v,'i>  to  l>o  feared  was 
-  tluit  the  stniin  of  intellectual  coinpetition  would  prove 
t«><>  ^rcat  ff)r  tlie  more  delicate  orgunisiiti<in8  of  women. 
But  those  who  have  chiefly  directed  the  higher  female 
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education  in  England  have  been  fnlly  sensible  of  tliis 
very  real  duDger,  they  have  laboured  strenuously  and 
successfully  to  prevent  it,  and  they  have  been  power- 
fully seconded  by  a  great  change  of  manners  and  taste 
wliich  has  insensibly  passed  over  the  nation.  The 
beauty  of  perfect  health  and  of  high  sj)irits  lias  been 
steadily  replacing,  as  the  ideal  type,  tlie  beauty  of  a 
Bickly  delicacy  and  of  weak  and  tremulous  nerves  which 
iu  the  eighteentli  century  was  so  much  admired,  or  at 
least  extolled.  A  more  healthy  dress,  a  far  larger 
amount  of  out-of-door  exercise,  a  far  larger  share  of 
active  amusements,  have  accompanied  the  great  intel- 
lectual  progress,  and  I  have  heard  that  very  acute  ob- 
server. Professor  Huxley,  express  a  strong  opinion  that 
there  has  been,  during  the  last  half  century,  a  marked 
rise  in  the  average  j)hyt<ioue  of  the  women  of  the  uppers 
and  middle  classes  in  England.  To  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing multitude  of  uTunarnVMi  women,  whether  they  ; 
be  rich  or  poor,  niodoi  n  education  has  \>vvn  a  priceless 
blessing.  However  much  it  may  fall  short  of  an  ideal 
standard,  it  at  least  sends  them  into  the  world  far  bet- 
ter equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  It  gives  them  more 
developed  capacities,  more  serious  and  varied  interests, 
and  that  discipline  of  character  which  habits  of  con- 
centrated and  continuous  labour  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  it  is  ini|)OB8ible  for  an 

attentive  observer  to  fail  to  notice  the  great  change 
which  takt  ii  place  among  the  upper  classses  in  Eng- 
land within  a  gonenition  in  the  received  convent i<»ii;ili- 
ties  relating  to  the  part  \\  In'rh  it  i.-^  proper  and  allu\sahlo 
for  a  huly  to  jjcrform  in  tlie  worM.  Tijc  old  (ireek 
idea  of  the  exclusively  domestic  life  of  a  good  woiruin, 
which  still,  in  a  gresit  measure,  prevails  in  Germany, 
has  in  England  almost  wholly  passed  away,  and  num- 
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bers  uf  Kii»jlisli  ladies  are  as  keenly  und  as  actively  en- 
gaged in  jml  liu  interests  as  average  men.  The  change 
rung  througii  all  the  fields  of  occupation,  amusements 
and  habits.  Some  who  arc  still  living  can  remember 
when  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  fur  a  lady  to  walk 
uuat tended  by  a  footman  in  the  streets  of  London,  or 
to  drive  alone  iu  a  hauaom  cab,  or  to  travel,  except  un- 
der the  gravest  necessity,  without  a  male  companion. 
What  would  the  generation  of  Hannah  More  and  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer  have  thought  of  an  age  in  which  ladies 
might  be  found  throwing  themselves  into  active  out- 
door gamee  vrith  all  the  zest  of  a  schoolboy,  mingling 
with  male  students  at  university  lectures  and  examina- 
tions, appearing  with  perfect  composure  as  lecturers 
and  speakers  on  juibiic  platforms,  organising  and  di- 
rectiuqr  frreat  political  and  social  movements,  climbing 
alp.s,  joining  keenly  in  field  sjiorts,  travelling  without 
any  male  e^* ort  over  the  civilised  gloite,  studying  freely 
and  canvassing  openly  questions  that  lie  at  the  very 
foundations  of  religion,  science  and  philosophy  ?  Per- 
haps the  only  thing  tliat  would  surprise  them  more 
would  be  the  quiet,  inoffensive,  ladylike  persons  who 
do  these  things. 

The  causes  and  the  consequences  of  this  very  evident 
change  in  manners  would  open  out  a  wide  field  of  in- 
quiry, on  which  I  esm  here  Imrely  touch.  To  some  it 
seems  to  jiortoud  nothing  less  than  a  great  moral  revo- 
lution in  the  character  of  women.  That  iiome  chauge 
is  U'ing  produced  can,  1  tliink,  not  he  doubted  ;  but 
its  limits  seem  to  nie  greatly  exaggeratcnL  Nature  has 
estiiblislicd  (listinctioMs  betw^-en  men  and  women  that 
Ciiu  never  be  overpassed,  in  ail  ages  the  jiositions  of 
wife  and  mother  will  be  the  chief  positions  to  which 
women  a'ill  tt8pirc.  and  in  all  ugivi  they  will  bring  with 
them  the  sttine  dominant  interests  and  affections*  It  is 
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in  the  finer  shadings  of  character  that  chungc  is  per- 
ceptible, some  lines  uf  character  growing  fainter,  wliile 
others  deepen  aad  strengthen.  Women  will  probably 
remain  in  tlie  future  guDci  ancl  bad,  selfish  and  unself- 
ish, in  much  the  same  pr».)p  i  Lions  as  at  present,  but 
botli  their  good  and  evil  qualities  will  be  somewhat 
dillereutly  mixed.  In  tlio  modern  type  of  woman  we 
may  expect  to  fiud  more  judgmeut,  more  self-control, 
more  courage,  more  inde|)eudence,  a  far  wider  range  of 
sympathies  aad  interests  tban  in  the  past.  She  will 
become  less  credulous  aud  superstitious,  but  she  will  ' 
also  become  a  little  colder  and  a  little  harder.  Un-  ^ 
selfishness  will  probably  not  diminish,  but  it  will  spring 
to  a  greater  degree  from  recognised  duty  and  acquired 
habit.  The  emotional,  the  impulsive,  the  romantic 
elements  of  character,  with  their  dangers  and  their 
charms,  will  become  less  prominent.  In  the  l»ftter 
cl.'U'is  a  strouix  sense  of  duty,  dotniiiated  by  an  enliirlit- 
ened  judgment,  will  be  the  giiuling  inllueuce,  au<l  life 
will  be  briiditened  by  a  larger  circle  of  unselfish  inte- 
rosU  and  of  worthy  pleasures.  In  the  wuriic  class, 
blind,  unreasoning  passion  will  play  a  smaller  |i;irt,  but 
both  religious  and  soci<il  restraints  will  be  wc:iker  :  the 
appetite  for  excitement  aud  novelty  generated  by  an 
overcrowded  life  will  increaM,  and  worldline:»  aill 
take  at  an  early  age  a  harder,  a  more  mnlid,  and  a 
more  nnlorely  form.  Few  things  are  le^ui  be;iutiful 
than  the  wnrldliness  of  eigliteen.  maintiiining  amid  nil 
the  whirl  of  dissipation  and  pleasure  a  stea<ly  eye  to 
the  main  eliaii«*e.  «»<tiin  itintr  iiK  *»mh*s  ami  titles  an<l 
piu:5jKrts  witli  all  the  calculating  shrewdness  uf  a  sexa- 
genarian lawyer. 

It  Wiis  ineviuible  that  the  great  changes  of  education, 
circumstances  and  manners  that  have  uxkvn  plac«* 
among  women  in  the  pre^M^nt  century  should  have  pro- 
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dnced  among  them  a  stronger  interest  in  political  life. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  many  periods  when  snch  an 
interest  had  before  been  felt   Addison  has  described 

Tividly  the  fierce  party  spirit  that  divided  female  so- 
ciety in  the  closing  years  of  Anne,*  and  at  no  later 
period  ill  English  history  has  the  course  of  affairs  been 
Eo  lareelv  modified  bv  the  influence  of  female  favourites 
aromid  the  Thnjne.  In  later  days,  such  figures  as 
Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  or  Mrs.  Crewe,  or 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  or  Lady  Jersey,  or  Lady  Holland,  or 
Mias  Martineaa,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader ;  but 
tiie  modern  female  interest  in  politics  haa  taken  a 
wider  scope  and  somewhat  different  character^  and 
questions  of  purely  feminine  interests  ha?e  become 
more  prominent. 

At  a  time  when  the  question  of  female  education  waa 
rising  rapidly  into  prominence  women  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  free  gr.unmar  schools,  some  of  the  best  endowed 
educational  establishments  in  England,  hml  been 
founded  in  what  are  called  less  enlightened  ages  for 
teaching  •  ihe  childn  n  of  freemen  ' ;  for  teaching  '  nil 
children  *  born  in  particular  imrishes ;  for  granting 
'maintenance,  education  and  tniining  free  of  expense 
to  poor  children,'  and  that  the  beneiita  of  these  endow- 
ments hare  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  bo  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  monopolised  by  boys«*  At  a  period  when 

•  spectator^  No**.  57,  81 ;  Uic  tor  of  jn^at  complaint  tluit  when 
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the  State  has  uiidertakeu  so  largely  to  subsidise  eiliicu- 
tion  in  all  its  grades,  the  claims  of  colleges  and  other 
institations  for  femalo  edaoation  to  Government  aseis- 
tanoe  natnrallj  strengthened. 

At  a  time»  too,  when  a  spirit  of  independence  was 
growing  among  women  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  not  resent  the  gross  legislative  injustices  and 
ineqiiAliucs  to  which  by  English  law  they  were  subject. 
Even  in  the  present  century  it  was  a  possible  and  by 
no  means  an  infrequent  thinc^  for  a  virions  or  tyranni- 
cal linshand  to  debar  the  most  innocent  and  virtuous 
mother  from  all  access  to  her  own  chihh-en.  He  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  place  them,  during  their  mother's 
lifetime^  nnder  the  sole  care  and  control  of  his  mistress. 
It  was  not  until  1839  that  'the  Custody  of  Infants' 
Act  was  carried,  which  enabled  the  Chancellor  or 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  secure  to  any  mother  who  had 
not  been  gailty  of  adnttery  the  care  of  her  own  chil- 
dren np  to  the  ugc  of  seven,  and  free  access  to  them  at 
a  later  age.*  An  Act  of  1873  extended  this  reform  by 
enabling  the  courts,  on  s[)ecial  apj)licatinn,  to  grant  a 
mother  tlie  custodv  of  her  children  to  the  jiire  of  six- 
teen.'  But  with  these  exceptions,  and  bubject  to  tlie 
riL'lit  of  the  Court  of  Clianccry  in  some  extreme  ca^es 
to  interfere,  lepil  power  over  the  cliild  was  vested 
exclusively  in  the  father.  Even  after  his  death  the 
mot  Iter  was  not  the  natural  guardian  of  her  children. 
The  father  nu^ht  pitss  ficr  by»  and  appoint  another 
guardian,  without  assigning  any  reason  and  without 
consulting  her.  Even  if  be  died  without  making  any 
prorision  for  the  guardianship  in  his  will,  his  nearest 
male  relatives  might  claim  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 


•  2  A  3  Vict.  r.  .'»4.  Sec,  too.  liill  In  tli.-  Lord-,  .luly  :U),  lei3<J. 
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mother.  It  was  not  luiiil  1886  that  the  niuthcr  was 
recognised  by  the  hiw  of  Eneland  as  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  her  child  after  tlie  death  of  her  husband.  The 
power  of  the  father  during  his  lifetime  was  untouched, 
and  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  appoint  another  guardian  to 
act  with  hiB  wife  after  his  death,  but  the  right  of  the 
widow  was  at  least  secured.' 

In  the  matter  of  property  the  evils  to  be  redressed 
were  not  less  serious.  Before  1857  a  man  who  had 
abandoned  his  wife,  and  left  her  unaided  to  support  his 
family,  might  at  any  time  return  to  appropriate  her 
earnings  and  to  sell  everything  she  had  acquired,  and 
lie  inigliL  again  and  again  desert  her,  and  again  and 
again  repeat  the  process  of  spoliation.  A  clause  which 
wii-s  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1857.  which  established  the 
Divorce  Court,  for  the  first  time  i  iotecled  the  earn- 
ings of  a  deserted  wife,  and  an  Act  of  18SG  secured  her 
uliniony  from  her  husband.^  In  all  cases,  however, 
except  desertion,  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife's  earnings  was  absolute.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
bound  by  law  to  sup[K>rt  her^  but  only  to  mure  her  a 
iKire  tnaintcnance  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  numerous 
Knglish  homes  a  husband  might  be  found  living  hi 
idleness  on  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  squandering  them 
n^iinst  her  will,  but  with  the  full  sanction  of  English 
law.  in  the  public-house  or  the  brothel.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  ami  strenuous  oj)]>()sition,  after  nuich  ridi- 
cule, after  many  predictions  that  any  innovation  in 
this  field  would  (K'>troy  tlu!  Ktcred  institution  of  the 
family,  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1870  securing  to 
women  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
legal  control  of  their  own  earnings. 

It  left,  however,  all  other  female  property,  with 

'  49  A      Vtrt.  c.  27.  »  4!>  *  50  Vi«t.  c,  5«. 
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souiL  insignificant  exceptions,  absolutely  unprotected. 
By  the  common  law  the  wife  possessed  iiutliin^j  of  her 
own.  She  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  ;  slie  er.tild  make 
no  contract  without  lier  liusband's  exi)rL'>s  consent. 
The  ]>ersonal  i)ro])orty  Ix^qncathed  to  her  l)y  will  after 
marriage,  if  it  exceeded  .iOU/.,  was  absolutely  his  ;  and 
although  she  had  so  far  the  right  of  property  in  her 
real  estate  that  the  husband  could  not  dispose  of  it 
vrithoot  her  coDseiit,  lie  had  during  his  lifetime  com- 
plete control  over  the  inoome  derived  from  it'  It  is 
tni^that  the  Crourt  of  Chancery  had  devised  an  ex- 
pensive system  of  marriage  settlements*  by  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  upper  classes^  the  common  law  was 
evaded  and  women  were  enabled  to  secure  a  real  ri^ht 
in  their  property  ;  but  tlic  great  Ixxlv  of  the  middle 
aii(i  lower  cla.^ses,  ificludiiig  those  who  hy  iIldu^5lrv  or 
a<  (  iflent  rose  in  the  course  of  tiu  ii  married  lives  t'luin 
jxAci  ty  to  alliuenee,  remained  uikIi  i  the  provi.sioas  of 
the  eoninion  law  untd  the  Married  W Omen's  Proja»rty 
Act  of  18S*i  gave  such  women  u  fuli  right  to  their  own 
prt»|>erty,  aholishinir  Jtt  the  same  time  their  privileire  of 
obli;;ing  their  hiiitbinuUto  pay  their debu.'  A  few  slight 
remaining  grievumx*s  relating  to  contract  and  lHH|m%«(t 
were  rcniciveU  in  and  in  this  lield  the  rights  uf 

married  women  in  England  are  now  amply  guaranteed. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  country  ho  little  civilised 
as  Russia,  women 'i$  profiorty  had  lieen  from  the  earliest 
times  perfi*<'lly  si-eure.  and  remained  unatTeeted  hy 
jjiarriage.  In  tin*  Tnitt'd  States  a  series  of  Stait*  laws 
carrietl  hftwcrn  lN4i>  and  ISCiO  has  nearly  every wln-re 
amply  ]irotcctcd  it.    On   the  continent  of  £uro^)c 


« as  A  34  Vid.  f .  Homf  M.1  A  4«  Vict.  75. 
Mi«hl  aiMllkiiuil  pruitM  iion  itm  a  A7  Vkt.  r. 
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mauy  different  systems  prevail.  In  some  countries 
the  position  of  womea  is  even  now  little,  if  at  all, 
better  in  matters  of  property  than  it  was  in  Eagland 
before  1B57,  though  it  is  generally  possible,  by  adopting 
a  particular  form  of  marriage  contract,  to  improve  it. 
It  is,  howevei*,  yery  evident  that  the  general  tendency 
of  legislation  is  towards  the  system  of  independence 
and  equality  wluchnow  exists  iJi  Enghuul  luid.  America. 
Tijo  system  of  treating  all  women,  married  and  un- 
married, as  perpetual  minors,  who  could  only  perform 
legal  acts  under  the  name  of  a  male  iruardian,  was  only 
abolished  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  the  last  vestiges  of 
it  in  Switzerland  only  disappeared  in  1881.  Laws  ef- 
fectually protecting  womenls  earnings  were  carried  in 
Sweden  in  1874,  and  in  Denmark  in  1880«  In  Nor- 
way, a  law  of  1888  protected  fully  the  property  of 
married  women.  The  Italiait  code  on  questions  of 
married  women's  property  and  earnings  marks  a  great 
advance  on  the  French  code,  ujx)n  whicli  it  was  chiefly 
bused,  and  the  new  civil  co<lc  in  Germany  shows  with 
equal  cloarness  the  same  tendency  J  It  is  hardly  doubt- 
ful that,  before  another  generation  is  passed,  this  great 
change  in  the  conditions  of  married  life  will  have  be- 
come general  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

In  England,  in  the  case  of  intestiicy,  there  is  still 
some  inequality.  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  half  his 
property  goes  to  his  wife,  if  he  has  no  children,  and 
the  otiier  half  to  his  blood  relations,  but  if  the  wife 
dies  intestate  the  whole  goes  to  her  husband.  A  law 
of  1890,  however,  provides  that  in  the  former  case.  If 
the  property  does  not  exceed  in  value  500/.,  it  shall  all 


*  See  Uridel,  U  Drmt  dt$  ftmmti  ti  it  Mariagt  (1893),  pp.  3$* 
40,  85  -98. 
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go  to  the  wife,  and  that  if  it  doea  exceed  that  snm,  she 
•hall  have  600/.,  in  addition  to  her  share  of  the  re- 
mainder. *  In  the  Divorce  Ooart,  also,  the  two  eexes  are 
not  on  the  same  footing,  for  while  the  hushand  can 
ohtain  a  diToroe  by  simply  proving  adnlterj,  the  wife 
is  obliged,  in  addition  to  adultery,  to  prore  cmelty,  or 
desertion,  or  some  other  grave  aggravation.  A  very 
valuable  law  wiis  carried  in  1878,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  in  1895,  granting  judicial  separation  to 
poor  women  w}io«f»  jiusbuiuis  had  been  guilty  of  aggra- 
vated assault,  pt  r-^istLiit  cruelty,  and  wilful  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  infant  children,  giving  her  the  legal 
castody  of  her  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
compelling  the  husband  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  their 
support.' 

It  is  impossible  to  review  these  measures  without 
perceiving  that  women  have,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
had  grave  reason  to  complain  of  English  legislation. 
In  essentially  harmonious  marriages,  which  form,  it  is 

to  be  hofKHl,  the  great  majority,  the  inequalities  I  have 
descrihe<l  are  j>robably  unfelt ;  but  it  is  the  special 
provime  uf  the  law  to  protect  the  wvak  against  possi- 
ble, thou<ih  exceptional,  abuses.  In  scarcely  any  other 
department  of  Kn|:li<h  law  has  the  bias  in  favour  of 
the  rich  been  so  strongly  shown.  Divorce,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  for  a  long  time  only  possible  for  thn«e 
who  could  afford  the  great  expense  of  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  intervention  of  the  Court  of 
Cliancery,  by  which  the  most  serious  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  women  have  been  mitigated  or  redressed,  lay 
beyond  the  means  of  the  poor.  Yet  it  is  in  poverty- 
stricken  houses,  where  drunkenness  and  violence  pre* 
vail,  that  these  wrongs  are  most  felt 

•  53  ic  r>4  Vk-t  c  20.  -Art  rjimc  into  forte  in  the  be- 
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Something,  no  doubt,  ni:iy  be  said  to  qualify  the 
picture.    I  have  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  tho  hus- 
band to  maintain  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  obligation 
to  pay  her  debts.    As  long  as  perfect  liberty  of  beqneat 
oontinnea,  it  is  liardly  likely  that  the  same  amounts  of 
money  will  be  given  to  the  girl  as  to  the  boy.  The 
boy  perpetuates  the  name  and  maintains  the  family  of 
his  parents ;  while  it  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  girl  to  bear 
another  name,  to  pass  into  another  family,  to  be  mp* 
ported  by  another  man.    The  hiw  of  compulsory  equal 
division  of  property  after  death,  which  prevails  over  a 
great  part  of  E?irope,  has  been  of  great  and  Bpecial  ad- 
vantage to  women,  as  securing  to  them  an  equal  inheri- 
taneo  with  tiieir  brothers;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  less  drastic  measure  would  effect  this  object. 
No  one,  however,  cau  fail  to  see  the  peculiar  hardship 
with  which  the  great  inequalities  in  the  disposition  of 
property  by  will  that  are  general  in  £ngland  fall  on 
that  large  number  of  unmarried  women  who  are  by 
nature  and  education  much  less  fitted  than  men  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world.    Nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  these  inequalities  are  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  law.    'J*ho  prevailing  ideas  of  what  is  just  and 
expedient  on  surh  inattnvs  are  widely  tlillLieut  in  coun- 
tries where  the  law  tucourages  primogeniture  and 
agglomeration  of  j>roperty,  and  in  countries  where  the 
system  of  equal  division  prevails  ;  and  laws  of  intes- 
tacy, thougli  m  themselves  not  very  frequently  called 
into  action,  have  a  considcnible  indirect  influence  in 
determining  the  provisions  of  wills. 

In  the  government  of  a  family,  strong  arguments 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  placing  somewhere  an  ulti- 
mate  and  decisive  authority,  and  it  can  hardly  reside 
anywhere  but  in  the  head.  Thin  is  the  theory  of  Eng- 
lish law,  though  it  is  not  enforcfd  as  stringently  as  in 
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Hucieiit  Hume  or  niider  Fremli  law.  The  most  serious 
injustices  to  mothers  of  the  hiw  of  guardianship  have 
beeQ  corrected  by  the  Act  of  188G.  Butdiflicult  ques- 
tions still  arise  relating  to  the  religious  education  of 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages.  English  law,  like  the 
law  of  nearly  all  £uro)iean  countries,  gives  the  father 
the  absolute  power  of  determining  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  bis  children/  and  that  power  is  so  complete 
that  even  a  promise  to  his  wife  before  or  after  marriage 
cannot  affect  it  This,  it  is  contended,  is  the  natural 
prerogative  of  the  head  of  the  family  ;  and  it  may  be 
addod  in  its  defence  that  women  are  much  more  likely 
th.m  men  to  be  governed  bv  external  and  paoordotal  in- 
fluences. The  Austrian  hiw  on  this  subject,  to  which 
I  iiave  already  referred,  is  perhaps  more  just  than  otir 
own.  At  the  time  when  the  Coiu'ordat  was  in  f^n  e  it 
was  necessary  for  all  the  children  of  mixed  marriages 
to  be  oilucated  as  Catholics  :  but  when  this  system  wa« 
abolished  the  law  did  not  establi;'h.  as  in  Fnmce  and 
England,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  father.  It  was 
enacted  in  1808,  that  in  mixed  marriages  the  sons  should 
follow  the  religion  of  the  fathers,  and  the  girls  the  re- 
ligion of  the  mothers,  unless  the  parents  agreed  on  a 
different  nrnuigement.'  For  a  long  j>eriOfl,  as  is  well 
known,  tfiiti  was  the  general  custom  in  Kngland  and 
Scotland  iu  the  case  of  marriages  of  rrotestanu  with 

C  al  il«>lics. 

Thr  'jiU'>tioii  of  the  opetiiitL'  of  pr«»f<'>-ii)!i-:  to  ui»in«'ii 
is  one  uf  ''leal  iliflieultv,  and  llie  I'liited  St.iti's  h;i\f  in 
this  re>|H.»et  gone  Honu*what  further  than  (ireat  Britain. 
i*uUic  upiuioii.  and  the  provisions  which  in  Knghind 

•  <>n  ilir  rontinrtitiil  Ihw    dii  »  Rrrttf    tit   i^toU  Juttri^ 

%\w  «ulij(Hi,       liri<i«'l,  i.t  /Jtoti  tionni<s  i. 
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confer  on  most  profesaioiis  a  larire  measure  of  self- 
government,  are  probably  in  liicse  fields  more  for- 
midable obstacles  than  parliamentary  action.  In  one 
oaae  the  law  indirectly^  and  almost  iiniutentiouallj, 
encourages  female  employment,  for  the  head  of  a 
household  pays  taxes  for  his  male  servants,  but  not  for 
hiB  female  ones.  This  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1777, 
daring  the  war  of  the  American  independence ;  it  was 
much  increased  daring  the  great  French  war,  when  it 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  discourage  the 
useless  employment  of  men,  who  might  be  enrolled  in 
the  army  ;  and  it  has  been  continued  in  compliance 
with  tlie  prevailing  habit  of  taxing  especially  those 
things  which  are  in  themselves  luxuries,  or  which  in 
general  imply  cunsiderable  wealth.  It  does  not  appear 
that  a  desii  e  t  i  t  ncourage  female  industry  had  any 
part  in  it.  Tiie  i^lish  law  of  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  has  been  sometimes  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
favour  shown  by  legislation  to  women,  as  it  is  chiefly 
nsed  by  women  against  men.  It  Ims,  undoubtedly, 
partially  redressed  some  great  wrongs,  but  hardly  any 
law  in  the  Statute  Book  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  scandal  and  so  much  extortion,  and  its  repeal 
would  probably  be,  ou  the  whole,  a  benefit  to  pablic 
morals. 

The  strong  and  growinj^  interest,  liDwever,  of  women 
in  ))oliticnl  affairs,  and  the  increased  clearness  with 
which  the  injustiees  I  have  cninncnitcd  were  brought 
into  relief,  prepared  the  way  f<»r  a  movement  in  favour 
of  female  suffrage  i«liich  has  for  many  years  been  in- 
creasing. Its  prominence  has  been  more  due  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  than  to  any  other  single  man.  lie  brought 
it  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867*  and  he  advocated  it  power« 
fully  in  his  treatise  on  the  subjection  of  women,  and 
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incidentally  in  sevenl  other  work«.  The  case  hiia 
been  much  strengthened  by  many  snbsequent  men- 
Bures,  which  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  pnblic  life 

to  women  by  giving  them  \otes  in  a  multitude  of 
spheres  which  are  very  closely  associated  with  politics. 
The  Municipal  Keform  Act  of  1869  gave  them  votes  in 
all  munieipnl  elections.  The  Act  of  187'>  iravc  ilu  in 
vote."*  ior  «eht>ol  boards.  The  Art  of  1888  nnuie  them 
voters  for  the  county  councils.  The  Act  of  1894, 
which  transformed  the  whole  system  of  locai  gotem* 
mentarul  vastly  extended  the  system  of  local  represents- 
tion»  abolialied  in  all  its  departmenta  the  qaaJification 
of  sex. 

A  ratepjiyi  ng  woman  is  thos  constantly  voting  at 
elections^  and  often  at  contested  elections,  conducted 
for  the  most  part  in  mnch  the  same  way  as  elections 

for  members  of  parliament.  She  votes  for  parish  and 
district  councils,  for  county  councils,  for  school  boards, 
and  |KK)r-law  guardians,  in  nearly  all  these  elections 
she  may  Ik?  a  candidate  Jis  well  as  a  voter.  Ijiirge  num- 
bers of  women  have  stoml  and  large  riiimbers  have  bet'n 
chosen  fur  such  |k>si.h.  Many  of  these  elections  are 
foiiglit  on  purely  jiolitical  and  party  lines;  and  a  vast 
|iro(K>rtion  of  the  ta.xutioii  of  the  country  is  now  levied 
by  bodies  wliich  women's  rotes  contribute  to  elect,  and 
of  which  women  are  frequently  membere.  It  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  siiv  that  under  such  circumstances  the 

m 

0HH$  probffMtti  rexts  %t\w%  those  who  refuse  to  go  one 
8tei>  further  and  admit  them  to  elections  for  members 

of  Parliament. 

Of  the  reri^oiH  that  have  l>een  alie;;cd  nfrainst  it, 
Fcveral  may  hv  ili>iniN.-;e<l  at  otu»e  as  manifest  I  v  absunl. 
it  is  said  that  the  fai-nlti^n  df  u oinfu  are,  on  th»*  w  hole,  \ 
inferior  to  tlio^e  of  men  ;  thai  there  has  never  l^-en  a 
female  bh«kes|)eare»  or  female  liandel,  or  female  Ha* 
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pliael.  It  will  hardlj,  however,  be  seriously  contended 
that  the  exercise  of  such  exalted  powers  is  required  for 
the  average  British  voter,  or  that  women  have  not, 
both  in  the  past  and  in  tlie  present,  shown  themselTes 
to  be  largely  endowed  with  capacities  that  are  very  nse- 
\  f al  in  political  life. 

The  degree  to  which  they  have  been  admitted  to  take 
part  ill  iliuL  life  has  varied  greatly  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  In  uiicient  Greece  and  in  ancient  Rome  they 
were  jealously  excluded,  both  by  law  and  by  public 
opinion,  from  all  political  functions.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  among  all  the  many  insane  follies  of  llelio- 
gabalus,  scarcely  any  act  appears  to  have  more  scan- 
dalised his  snbjects  tlian  hi&  conduct  in  enrolling  his 
mother  among  the  senators.  When  the  Em|)eror  was 
assassinated,  she  shared  his  fute»  measures  wore  at  once 
taken  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  a  scandal,  and 
the  emperor  who  had  introduced  it  was  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods.^  It  was  not  until  the  seat  of  the  Em- 
pire bad  been  transferred  to  Bysantinm  that  supreme 
power  was  suffered  to  fall  into  a  woman's  hand. 

Bui  outside  Oreece  an<l  Rome  women  in  antiquity 
hrtvo  oftfu  aitjiined  a  ruinmiiiulmg  iniluence  on  public 
"JifTair.-J.  The  n;nu('>  of  Si-miramis  and  ArtomiJ^ia  and 
Zi'uobia.  of  Ueburah  and  Juditii  and  lioadif-ea,  will  at 
unre  occur  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  picture  which 
'i  acitud  has  drawn  of  tho  (icrman  women.  In  more 
mcHKM-n  davs  women  have  in  several  civilised  conntriea 
exornsiMl  t lie  supreme  power  of  the  S:>tate»  cither  as  sov* 
croi|;ns  or  as  regents,  and  thoy  have  often  done  so  with 
brilliant  suocett^t.  Very  few  sovereigns  in  modem  Euro- 
]K»an  history  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  or  Catherine  of  Russia,  or  Maria  Theresa  of 
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Austrift.  Two  of  the  longest  reigns  in  English  history 
hmve  been  those  of  queens^  and  no  English  reign  bus 
been  more  brillimntlj  trinmphftnt  than  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  as  bUmeleas,  prosperous  and  constitutional  as 
that  under  which  we  Urn  Even  in  France,  which  is  thof 
chief  European  conntiy  that  has  adopted  the  Salio 
Law,  there  hare  been  no  less  than  twenty-fonr  femal4 
regencies  ;  and  it  ii>  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  not 
until  tlic  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  openintr  of  the 
Uev^jltiLion  that  the  regency  waa  restricted  by  law  to 
juales.' 

Wiio can  que^ition  the  adniinistnitive  i>owers  of  tlie 
female  founders  of  the  great  religious  orders  of  the 
Dark  Ages ;  of  the  abbesses  of  many  vast  and  pros- 
perous convents ;  of  the  many  women  who,  in  more 
modern  times,  Iwve  prssided  with  eminent  skill  over 
great  houses,  created  or  managed  great  industrial  un- 
dertakings, or  wisely  governed  great  charitable  organi* 
sations  f  In  the  countries  where  charitable  institutions 
have  been  best  nianafjod  femah-  inllnenee  has  always 
been  conspiouon?.  The  manv  nohK'  purtniit-^roupH  in 
wlncli  liciiiliriiihlt  and  his  followers  have  iiurnortiilised 
the  lady  repents  of  the  great  Dutch  (!liarities  are  Huf- 
tieient  to  show  tlie  liigh  e.«^tnualifin  in  which  those 
ladies  were  held.  In  modern  England*  the  organising 
and  admiuiiitrative  ability  shown  by  wcnncn  in  poor- 
houses,  hospitals,  prisons  and  schooli^.  and  in  conntle?^ 
works  of  elaborate  and  far-reaching  beneficence,  will  be 
disputed  by  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  social 
historv  of  the  centurv.    How  manv  fortunes  wasted 

*  •  * 

by  negli;;ence  or  extravagance  have  been  restored  by  a 
long  minority  nnder  female  management  :  and  where 

can  wo  iind  in  a  large  cIuaa  a  higher  level  of  bubiucM 
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luibits  and  capacity  tliaii  that  which  all  competent  ob* 
aenrenhaYe  recognised  in  Fi-onch  women  of  the  middle 
class  ?  Wlio  ('iin  doubt  that  ihv  qualities  shown  bv 
uouien  in  all  these  spheres  are  quiilities  thiit  are  em- 
inently useful  lii  public  life  ?  8uch  aro^innenls,  how- 
ever, are  suj)erfluons,  and  seem  almo:^:  absurd  in  an 
age  when  all  idea  of  making  the  suffrage  de]>endent  on 
capacity  or  experience  has  been  virtually  abandoned ; 
when  it  ia  giTen  to  tens  of  thouaanda  of  men  drawn 
from  the  most  ignorant  and  moat  dependent  clasaea  of 
the  oommnnity ;  and  when  it  ia  a  main  object  of  a  con- 
atderable  par^  in  the  State  to  increase  the  preponder* 
anoe  of  aneh  clasaea  in  the  government  of  the  Empire. 

Another  argnment,  which  appears  to  me  to  desenre 
Tory  little  attention  or  respect,  is  that  derived  from 
the  inferiority  of  women  to  nu  n  in  pliysical  force,  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  expected  to  defend 
their  country  in  tiie  iKittle-field.  Such  an  argument 
might  have  four'  force  if  it  were  piopo.sed  to  enfrau« 
chlse  all  women  and  ail  men  ;  if  it  were  probable  that 
men  and  women  voters  would  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  hostile  camps ;  or  even  if  it  were  advanced 
in  a  oountrjr  where  universal  military  service  was  ex- 
acted. In  England,  military  service  is  a  purely  volun- 
tary thing,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population 
|iarticipate  in  it.  Xo  one  a-ould  nrgue  for  the  disfmn- 
chisement  of  infirm  men,  and  of  men  who  had  passed 
sixty,  because  they  were  inc;i|Kible  of  active  wrvice. 

Even  if  a  jxiHsible  })ariici[)ation  in  warfare  were  re- 
quired as  a  qualilit  ation  for  voters,  this  would  be  no 
arg-nment  against  female  su  IT  rage.  Wcmiumi,  like  men, 
pav  inereused  taxes  at  everv  dii-laration  of  war,  ujul 
although  they  do  not,  like  the  (terman  women  de- 
iscrilKMl  by  Tiicitu:}*  or  like  th<>  Irisli  women  of  the 
seventh  century,  uccom|)any  Uicir  huabaiida  into  the 
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battle-field,*  thej  have  borne  in  all  modern  wars  a  dis- 
tinct snd  most  valuable  part.  Can  it  be  said  that  an 
ordinary  private  soldier  was  more  useful  to  the  State 
daring  the  Crimean  War  than  Florence  Nightingale 
and  the  band  of  nnrses  who  accompanied  her  ?  Amid 
the  manifold  failures  and  abuses  that  marked  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Civil  War  in  America^  the  admirable 
organisation  and  the  pre-eminent  utility  of  *  the  Sani- 
tary Commi^^sioii,*  which  was  uriginally  planned  and 
worked  by  women,  for  the  alleviation  of  tlie  siifTerings 
of  the  battle-field,  were  universally  recognised  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  lied  Cross  movement  of 
later  years. 

But,  in  truth,  war  and  its  concerns  form  but  one  of 
the  numerous  interests  of  national  life,  and  there  is 
no  real  rciuson  why  it  should  have  any  special  connec- 
tion with  the  right  of  voting.  It  has  been  said  that 
votes  represent  force,  as  a  bank-note  represents  gold, 
and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  if  preponderant  voting 
power  in  the  nation  should  be  dissociated  from  pre- 
ponderant physical  force.  The  argument  is  a  gtraiiixe 
one  in  a  country  whore  the  great  majority  of  adult 
men  have  been  for  generations  exolndiNl  from  the  fran- 
chise; and  it  has  real  bearing  on  the  quoj^tinii  uf 
female  sufTnig*?,  for  llie  women  whose  enfruncliisement 
is  asketl  would  form  only  a  small  fraction  in  the  elec- 
torate, and  would  certainly  be  di«pened,  divided,  and 
absorbed  in  existing  parties, 
it  has  also  been  gravely  alleged  that  the  whole  cha-\ 


least  seriously  impaired,  if  they  were  brought  by  the 


*  Thi*  hr»)>it  in  Tr.-1:in«!  wim  of  Af?rtmnnn  (.Tojce*f  9^ 
adopted  in  ti9«  at  tbc  io«taiicc 


ficter  of  the  female  sex  would 
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)  Stiff  rage  into  public  life.  There  is  perhaps  no  sabject  in 
which  ezMiggeraiions  so  enormous  and  so  grotesque  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  considerable  men.  Con* 
sidered  in  itself,  the  process  of  voting  is  now  merely- 
that  of  marking  once  in  five  or  six  years  a  ballot-paper 
in  a  qniet  room,  and  it  may  be  easily  accomplished  in 
fire  minutes.  And  can  it  reasonably  be  said  that  the 
time  or  thought  which  an  avenige  male  elector  bestows 
oil  the  formation  uf  his  political  opinious  is  such  iis  to 
interfere  in  any  appreciable  degree  with  the  currents 
of  his  thoiigiits,  with  the  tendencies  of  his  character 
or  life  ?  Men  write  on  this  subject  as  if  public  life 
and  interests  formed  the  main  occupation  of  an  ordi- 
nary voter.  It  is  said  that  domestic  life  should  be  the 
one  spliere  of  women.  Very  many  women — especially 
those  to  whom  the  vote  would  be  conceded— have  no 
domestic,  or  bat  few  domestic,  duties  to  attend  to, 
and  are  compelled,  if  they  are  not  wholly  frivolous  or 
wholly  apathetic,  to  seek  spheres  of  nsefal  activity  be- 
yond Vheir  homes.  Even  a  fnll  domestic  life  is  scarce- 
ly  moi*e  absorbing  to  a  woman  than  professional  life  to 
a  luaii.  Scarcely  any  woman  is  so  fUgrcisseil  in  it  liiat 
she  eannot  bestow  on  public  alTaiirs  an  amount  of  time 
and  intelligence  equal  to  that  which  is  be8t<>\^tMl  on 
ihcm  hv  thousan<ls  of  niasniliiu*  voters.  Nothinjr  can 
be  more  fantastic  than  to  argue  as  if  electors  in  England 
were  a  select  body,  mainly  occupied  with  political 
studies  and  public  interests. 

i  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  contend  that  it  is  unbeoom- 
I  ing  for  women  to  take  any  part  or  interest  in  political 
I  niuttors ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
,  tend  that  it  Is  very  dedinible,  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
/  they  should  be  kept  altogether  out  of  the  arena.  This, 
\  as  I  liaTO  said,  wm  the  opinion  of  anciiMit  (rn^ce  :  it  is 
still  the  opinion  of  gcvctai  Continental  nations.    It  has 
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preTailed  widely  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  present 
century,  and  it  is  by  no  means  extinct.  It  is,  however^ 
surely  too  late  to  oppose  such  an  argument  to  female 
suffrage  in  England.  No  single  feature  of  our  politi- 
cal histoiy  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  vast  and  erer- 
increasing  part  which  women  are  playing  in  politics. 
Very  few  politiciil  organisations  in  the  history  of  tlie 
world  have  attained  lu  a  few  years  to  the  dimonsions 
of  tlie  Primrose  League,  and  the  example  set  by  Von- 
servative  wunien  i»  beinir  ar^lontly  followed  in  the  other 
political  parties.  Women  now  fre(|uenily  appear  on 
the  platform,  and  scarcely  an  elet  tion  occurs  in  which 
they  are  not  active  and  successful  canvassers.  It  is 
idle  to  contend  with  accomplished  and  irrevocable 
facts.  The  interest  of  women  in  politics^  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  politics^  already  exist.  The 
concession  of  a  vote  is  not  needed  to  make  them  po- 
liticians, though  it  might  make  their  politics  more 
Bortous  and  less  irresponsible.  Can  anyono  supimse 
that  votiuf^  for  memhers  of  Parliament  i>  a  more  un- 
femininc  tiling  than  (umvassin*^  for  thi  ju.  more  fiii.il 
to  the  lu'anly  of  the  female  charaeter  tlum  vutin;^'  for  a 
connty  comK-ilhir.  or  a  |K>or-ittw  guardian,  or  a  meuiber 
of  a  school  iKuird  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  ballot  has  also  largely  af- 
fected this  question.  It  has  almost  taken  away  from 
elections  their  old  turbulence,  and  has  thiin  destroyed  a 
|Nia'erful  argument  against  female  suffrngo.  It  nuiKt, 
however,  be  added  that  this  and  some  other  iiillnences 
have  gone  far  to  destroy  the  force  of  one  argument  on 
the  other  side.  It  used  to  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  widows  of  farmers  or  of  small  householders  were 
often  removed  from  their  homes,  or  were  sorioutily  iju- 
peded  in  their  attempt  to  t^'curo  hou;Wi,  on  account  of 
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their  political  incapacitj,  the  landlords  and  proprietors 
desiring  the  inflnenoe  which  the  command  of  manj 

votes  could  give  them.    This  state  of  things  grew  out 

of  a  relatiuii  and  dependency  of  classes  whicii  ha.^  now 
passed- away ;  there  are,  I  imagine,  few  cases  iu  which 
it  can  occur. 

Metaphysical  arfiruments  about  supitosed  natural 
rights  and  about  innate,  universal,  and  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  may,  I  think,  on  both  sides  be  cast 
away.  The  inalienable  right  which,  according  to  the 
school  of  Bonaaean,  every  man  possesses  to  a  share  of 
political  power,  and  the  irreversible  law  of  nature 
which  pronounces  women  to  be  the  dependents  of  men, 
and  nnftt  for  any  share  in  the  ruling  power,  aro  equally 
baseless.  It  may,  however,  be  truly  said  that  where 
in  political  institutions  great  inequalities  and  anomalies 
are  fuund,  they  may  at  least  be  expccL-ud  to  justify 
tlieir  existence  by  some  proved  utility.  It  is  surely  au 
anomaly  that  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land 
should  confer  the  riirbt  of  voting  if  the  purchaser  is  a 
male,  but  not  if  she  is  a  female  ;  tiiat  women  who  are 
landed  proprietors  or  heads  of  great  industrial  under- 
takings should  be  surrounded  by  dependents  and  ten- 
ants who  possess  the  right  of  voting  through  their 
favour,  while  the  proprietor  herself  is  denuded  of  all 
political  power ;  that,  in  a  land  where  the  inseparable 
connection  of  taxation  and  representation  has  been 
preached  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  freedom,  female 
taxpayers  should  have  no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  im- 
perial taxation  ;  that  women  should  vote  for  all  the 
great  public  interests  I  have  enumeiiuod,  but  not  for 
the  highest  public  interest  of  ail — a  representative  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  such  inequalities  there 
are  only  two  possible  defences.  One  is,  that  women  do 
not  desire  a  vote.    The  other  is,  that  if  they  posMsed 
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It  they  would  employ  it  iu  a  way  which  woald  be 
plainly  injnrioaa  to  the  nation. 

An  argument  against  female  snffrage  which  is  ofteir- 
raiMdy  and  which  has  a  considerable  weight,  is  than 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  on  a  rating  basis,  by) 
excluding  married  women,  would  exclude  that  sec- 
tion of  them  who  are  in  general  the  most  importamt. 
By  the  natural  law  of  selection  wives  arc,  on  the  whole, 
the  rtower  of  their  sex.  lliey  acquire  an  extent  and 
kind  of  expeiieace  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
women,  and,  if  their  time  is  more  orcupiud,  their 
judgiueut  is  usually  much  saner,  more  moderate, 
and  more  mature.  No  careful  observer  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  tendency  oC  the  married  life  to  repress  j 
the  extravagances  of  Judgment  and  feeling  to  which  / 
nnmarried  women  are  especially  prone.  If  women  , 
were  enfranchised  on  the  same  conditions  as  men,  it  is 
argned,  the  great  majority  of  the  most  competent  wo- 
men, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  serious  female 
interests,  would  still  remain  eTcludc<l  from  reprcscnUi- 
tion.  u  liile  under  the  lodcrer  fiaiu  hise  the  eleotonite  in 
our  greal  lowiia  wuuid  i»i*  hircrelv  riHTtiitrd  l)y  women 
of  an  *  unfortunate  class.*  It  is  iioi  piob  ibK*,  indeed, 
that  sncli  voters  would  often  care  to  go  to  the  poll, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  tliev  would  exer- 
CISC  any  distinctite  or  malignant  influence  in  politics  ; 
yet  their  accession  to  political  life  would  hardly  be  re- 
garded, even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  democrat,  as  an 
advantage. 

This  argoment  is  a  serious  one,  but  its  force  has 
been  considerably  eiaggerated.  Married  and  unmar- 
ried women  would  not  under  the  proposed  measure  be 

sharply  or  pernmnently  divided.  Great  numljers  of 
female  voters  would  be  con-fuiuly  j»assinL'  into  the 
married  state.    Great  uumbern  of  luanied  women 
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wonld  be  constantly  acquiring  by  widowhood  the  right 
of  voting ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  basing  the  franchise  on  property  that  mar- 
ried women  with  independent  property  of  their  own 
should  ret4U)i  their  votes  in  the  married  stiite.  This 
would,  indeed,  he  a  natural  consequence  of  the  full  re- 
cognition of  married  women's  pro|>erty  by  recent  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  principle  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  which  for  the  first 
time  permitted  married  women,  provided  that  husband 
and  wife  are  not  both  qualified  in  respect  of  the  same 
property,  to  be  placed  with  unmarried  women  and 
widows  on  the  municipal  and  local  register. 

The  contention  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  marriage  state,  making  it,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  (Joldwiu  Siuith,  *  politically  penal, 'seems 
to  me  wholly  futile.  Does  anyone  suj»pose  that  such  a 
slur  attaches  to  the  military  or  naval  services,  or  to 
those  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  which  incapacitiite 
men  from  voting  ?  Married  women  would  not  lose 
their  votes  because  they  married,  but  because  they 
ceased  to  be  ratepa^'crs  ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
any  one  woman  who  desired  to  marry  would  abstain 
from  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  her  vote.  The  establish- 
ment of  female  franchise  on  a  j) roper ty  basis  wonld 
probably  have  the  great  incidental  advantage  of  impos^ 
ing  a  real  and  powerful  obstacle  to  the  further  degra- 
dation of  the  suffrage.  Many  who  would  advocate 
manhood  suffrage  wouhi  .shrink  from  univcrs^il  sufTrage. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  sjifely  Jissumed  that  the  British 
nation  would  not  acquiesce  in  irovernment  by  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  female  inthicnce  was  preponderant,  and 
women  in  Great  Britain  largely  outnumber  men.  If, 
however,  the  suffrage  of  women  were  once  admitted,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  fresh  anomaly  by  making 
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male  suffrage  uuiversal,  and  that  of  females  dependent 
on  a  property  qualification. 

From  one  very  formidable  danger  connected  with 
female  suffrage  England  is  remarkably  free.  In 

FraiK  o,  Ikkninii  and  Italy,  ami  to  a  greater  or  loss 
di\grt'e  ill  all  C  atholic  countries,  ilicie  is  a  strong  and 
evideut  divcr«7once  between  the  religious  oiHuions  of 
women  and  of  men  ;  and  as  in  these  rounti  u  s  <.  <  (jlfsi- 
astical  questions  ai-e  iu  the  very  forefront  of  liie  battle, 
tlie  result  of  fouiale  suffrage  would  be  a  sliai'p  and 
dangerous  political  antagonism  between  the  two  sexes. 
It  would  increase  in  the  most  formidable  d<^gree  reac- 
tionary and  ecclesiastical  infinences.  The  secularisa- 
tion of  gOTemment,  through  the  elimination  of  priestly 
inflnence  from  the  fields  of  politics,  lias  been  one  of 
the  most  marked  tendencies  in  Continental  Europe,  and 
erery  attempt  to  arrest  it  by  the  introduction  into  the 
electorate  of  a  gre.iL  body  of  prie.st-riddcu  electors 
would  inevitably  lead  to  grave  political  dangers.  In 
Enirland,  however,  and  in  most  Protestant  '•*>nntries, 
religious  questions  fn^^npy  a  far  smaller  place  in  po- 
litics ;  women  are  much  less  absolutely  uuder  ec- 
clesiastical influence  than  in  (\itholic  countries,  and 
religious  bodies  are  so  divided  that  female  sufTrage 
could  hardly  affect  to  any  dangerous  extent  the  ba- 
lance of  religious  )>olitics. 

Female  suffrage  in  matters  of  education  and  in  mu- 
nicipal elections  has  npread  very  widely  through  the 
whole  English-speak ifiL'  world  ;  it  has  also  been  adopted 
bv  the  Scandinavian  iuuntries,  and  several  other  eoun- 
tries  allow  women  to  vote,  either  directly  or  by  jiroxy. 
in  rural  or  communal  elections.  Their  v»)ice  in  the 
control  of  eonumm:il  property  ir?  wry  ancient,  and  cx- 
tetids  far  into  ilm  .Middle  Al'cs.  In  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire this  system  is  considerably  dereloped,  and  it  is  re- 
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markable  that  when  Lombardj  was  annexed  to  Italy, 
many  women  lost  a  franchise  which  they  had  poeeessed 
in  what  was  deemed  the  period  of  Benritude.*  Of 
purely  political  female  suffrage,  faowoTer,  there  are 

03  yet  but  few  examples.     There  are,  indeed,  some 
traces  in  the  Eiigliiii  history  of  tlie  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  of  meiuberb  of  Parliament  returned  by 
female  electors,  and  the  case  has  ofteri  hwn  cited  of 
Dorothy  Packingion,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
nominated  two  burgesses  for  tiie  borough  of  Aylesbury 
in  her  quality  of  lady  of  Uie  manor.^  During  the  Middle 
Ages  feudal  tenures  were  often  inherited  by  women, 
:and  those  tenures  carried  with  them  no  small  share  of 
.'political  power.  Bentham  haa  noticed  the  curious  fact 
;  that,  at  a  time  when  women  were  excluded  from  every 
•  other  kind  of  political  influence,  they  voted  equally  with 
'  men  in  the  election  of  tlie  directors  of  tliat  East  India 
Cofnpany  which  governed  despotically  one  of  the  nio.^t 
l)oj)nh>us  empires  in  the  world."    In  a  few  very  modern 
ct>n.slitutinns  women  have  some  ])olilical  rights.  In 
Austria  those  who  are  large  owners  of  property  have  the 
right  of  voting  for  membera  of  some  of  the  provincial 
l>iets»  though  they  can  only  exercise  it  hy  delegating 
it  to  male  deputies.^    In  Sweden  they  participate  in 
some  measure  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  as  they  vote  for  the  municipal  and  rural 
bodies,  by  which  the  members  of  that  Chamber  are  re» 
turned.*  In  July  widows  and  women  separated  from 
their  hnsbands  who  pay  the  taxes  which  would  give  a 
male  a  vote,  though  they  cannot  vote  themselves,  have 
the  right  of  designating  that  privilege  to  a  near  male 


*GtniiMl,  La  Condition  du 
/Vmwiff,  pp.  IG5-€0. 

«St'e  Stiibbii'ii  Conrl.  I  fist, 
iii.  454:  OMrogortki,  pp.  40-41. 


*  ReiitlMUB^t  WoflcM^  ix.  lOe. 

*  See  OKtrwgonkI,  pp.  7S-7T. 

'  Ibid.  p.  7a. 
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representatire.'  In  America  direct  female  suffrage 
now  exista  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
In  Utah  it  had  been  for  a  time  withdrawn,  but  was 
re^nacted  in  1896.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  also,  it  was 
conceded  in  1881,  but  on  a  narrower  scale  tliau  to 
men,  for  it  applied  only  to  possessors  of  real  pro- 
perty. In  1892,  liowever,  it  was  extended  to  other 
ratepayerfi.  In  1893,  female  sufTra^^e  on  the  sanio 
hanis  as  male  suffrage  was  c^ranted  in  Kew  Zealand, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  similar  step  was  taken  in 
South  Australia. 

In  England  the  prohable  influence,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  of  a  limited  female  suffrage  based  on  a  property 
qnalification  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  dominant  and  decisive 
in  any  field,  and  the  tendencies  it  would  strengthen 
would  not  be  in  the  same  direction.    There  can,  I, 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  women  are  on  the  whole/ 
more  conscientious  Llian  men — at  least  where  the  obli-j 
gation  of  jm. rrorniinsr  some  definite  duty  is  ck'arly  set 
before  tliem.  nmj  gives  a  serious  character  to  their 
words  and  actions.    At  a  time  when  then*  are  many 
signs  that  the  standard  of  morality  in  ]>oliiical  life  is, 
declining,  the  infusion  into  the  electorate  of  a  large! 
number  of  voters  who  act  under  some  real  sense  of  duty  \ 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  beneficial.   It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  private  morality  required  in  public  men, , 
and  incretue  the  im|iorUince  of  character  in  public  life. ' 
It  would  probably  be  a  conservative  influence,  very\ 
hostile  to  revolntionsrv  and  predatory  change.     It ' 
would  also  probably  tend  somewhat,  though  not  in  any 
overwhelminj:  degree,  to  strengthen  ecclesiastical  in- 
llueace,  Cb|>e4:iaiiy  in  i|ueitions  relating  to  religious 

'  Se«  U'trogortki,  p.  S4. 
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education.  The  wula  jierrional  experience  winch  larg^e 
numbers  of  women  possess  of  the  circumstances,  wants 
and  temptations  of  the  poor  would  give  questions  con- 
nected with  the  eocial  conditioo  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  an  increased  promiaence  in  legisUition,  and 
niAke  it  the  interest  of  members  of  Parliament  to  gire 
them  an  increased  share  of  their  attention. 

At  the  aame  time  it  can  hardlj,  I  think,  he  donhted 
that  female  influence  in  politics  would  tend  to  aooentn- 
ate  some  tendencies  which  are  already  dangerously 
powerful  in  English  legislation.  Women,  and  espe- 
cially unnuin  ied  women,  are  on  the  whole  more  impul- 
sive and  emotional  than  men  ;  more  easily  induced  to 
gratify  an  undisciplined  or  misplaced  c(imp:ission,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  larger  and  more  pernianent  intcrt -^ts 
of  society  ;  more  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  jHoxiniate  than 
the  more  distant  results  ;  more  subject  to  fanaticisms, 
which  often  acquire  almost  the  in  tensity  of  monomania. 
We  have  had  a  melancholy  example  of  this  in  the  atti- 
tude assumed  of  late  years  by  a  large  claas  of  educated 
Englishwomen  on  the  subject  of  vivisection.  That  a 
pructtoe  which  may  be  and  has  been  gravely  abused  ia 
properly  subject  to  legislative  control  will  probably  be 
very  generally  admitted.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  an  act  of  greater  folly  or  wickedness  tiian  to 
prohibit  absolutely  the  most  efficient  of  all  methods  of 
tnicing  the  origin,  vouv^q,  and  filiation  of  disease,  the 
only  safe  wav  of  testing  tlie  cfTrcacy  of  possible  ]>re- 
ventives  and  remedies  which  may  either  prove  fatal  or 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind.    What  tvrant 

• 

could  inflict  a  greater  curse  upon  his  kind  than  delibe- 
rately to  shut  itout  from  the  best  chance  of  preventing, 
aUevi»ting,  or  curing  masses  of  human  suffering,,  the 
magnitude  and  poignancy  of  which  it  i^  impossible  for 
any  Imagination  adequHtely  to  conceive  ?   What  fully 
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ooald  be  greater  than  to  do  thia  in  a  country  where  ex* 
peri  men  ts  on  animals  are  bo  guarded  and  limited  hj 

law  tiuit  they  undoubtedly  inflict  far  less  sufTerin*]^  in 
the  8 juice  of  a  year  thaa  field  sports  in  the  space  oi  a 
dav  ? 

TIjc  spectiicle  of  great  numbers  c»f  most  humane  and 
excellent  women  taking  up  such  a  cause  with  a  passion 
that  would  undoubtedly  lead  them,  if  they  possessed 
political  power»  to  subordinate  to  it  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  party  or  national  welfare,  has  probably  done  as 
much  as  any  other  single  thing  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  cool  observers  in  the  political  capacities  of  women* 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  crusade ;  but 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  down  any  annual  list  of 
.subscriptions  in  such  societies  to  perceire  how  enor* 
mously  the  female  element  preponderates.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  jusLicu  ;  in  measures  relating  to  distress 
and  poverty  that  may  be  mainly  due  to  improvidence 
or  vice  ;  in  nil  questions  of  peace  and  war,  such  a  spirit 
would  prove  Uiost  dangerous.  Tiiere  liave  been  ages 
in  wliicli  insensibility  to  suffering  was  the  prevailing 
vice  of  public  o|nnion.  In  our  own  there  is,  perhapi»« 
mure  t(»  he  feared  from  wild  gusts  of  unreasoning,  iin- 
calculating,  hysterical  emotion.  'Les  races,'  as  Huffoii 
said,  '  so  fviniiiisent/  A  due  sense  of  the  proportion 
of  things ;  an  adec|uate  subordination  of  impulse  to 
reason  ;  an  habitual  regard  to  the  ultimate  and  distant 
consiH|uonm  of  political  measures  ;  a  sound.  «o1ier  and 
unexasrgeniteil  judgment,  are  element.s  which  already 
ari-  himciitaldy  wanting  in  pohtical  life,  and  female  in- 
flueiu  e  wouM  rtTtainly  not  tend  to  in<nM<e  theni. 

\(>r  is  it  likely  that  it  would  be  in  tin.'  tiiriM-tion  of 
liln^rtv.  With  women,  even  more  than  men.  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  to  overrate  the  curative  |H»wer.'»  of 
iegisltttion,  to  attempt  to  mould  the  lives  of  men  lit  all 
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their  details  by  meddlesome  or  restraining  laws :  and 
an  increase  of  female  iaiioeiice  could  hardly  fail  to 
increase  that  habit  of  excessive  l^islation  which  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  time. 

Different  minds  will  form  different  estimates  of  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  tendencies  which  I  have 
endeaTonred  faithfully  to  enumerate.  It  must,  how* 
ever,  again  be  said  that  English  legislation  has  now 
fully  adopted  the  principle  of  conferring  the  snffragQ 
on  almost  the  largest  scale  without  any  attempt  Lo  dis- 
criminate capacity  or  to  estimate  the  nuuiner  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  exerciscvl,  and  tlie  distinctive  evils  to 
be  feared  from  female  influence  in  politics  are,  at  least 
partly,  due  to  the  want  of  jwlitical  experience,  and 
would  therefore,  probably,  be  gradually  mitigated.  It 
may  be  added,  too,  that  when  it  is  ai^ed  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  a  new  class  of  voters 
should  be  brought  into  the  Constitution,  this  usually 
merely  means  that  the  special  interests  of  tliat  portion 
of  the  nation  are  likely  to  be  more  fully  attended  to 
and  represented.  Women  form  a  great  section  of  the 
community,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  many 
special  interests.  The  opening  to  them  of  employ- 
ments, professions  and  endowments  ;  the  regulation  of 
their  labour  ;  questions  of  women's  |HujH'rty  and  suc- 
cession ;  the  ])iini8!)nii'nt  of  rrimos  against  women; 
female  education  ;  laws  relating  to  marriage,  guardian- 
ship, and  divorce,  may  all  be  cited  ;  and  in  the  great 
drink  question  they  are  even  more  interested  than  men. 
for  though  they  are  the  more  sober  sex,  they  are  also* 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  sex  which  suffers  most  from  the 
consequences  of  intemperance.  With  such  a  catalogue 
of  special  interests  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  hare 
not  a  claim  to  representation  if  they  desire  it. 

They  would  probably  find  that,  like  other  classes. 
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they  had  greatly  oYerestimated  the  value  of  a  vote. 

The  chief  danger  that  befalls  the  Interests  of  an  unre- 
presented class  is  thiit  those  interests  are  simply  forgot- 
ten, or  at  least  postponed  till  more  pressing  claims  are 
attended  to.  But,  whatever  mav  have  hwii  the  case  in 
the  })ast,  a  review  of  the  nicasnrcs  which  have  been 
carried  of  late  years  relating  to  women  seems  clearly  to 
show  that  modern  Parliaments  are  quite  ready  to  deal 
with  aach  qaestions.  The  great  majority  of  the  seri- 
ous grievances  under  which  women  laboured  in  Eng- 
land have  been  redressed,  and  the  practice  of  basini^ 
important  legisktion  upon  the  reports  of  parliamentary 
commissions,  before  which  representatives  of  all  the 
interests  concerned  give  full  evidence,  has  secured  them 
a  certain  representation.  To  a  large  number  of  women 
the  concession  of  female  siiffnige  wonld,  I  believe,  still 
be  extremelv  distasteful,  iks  ))i  nixing  with  it  duties  and 
entangleniniis  they  wonld  i:hnily  avoi-1.  lint  with  the 
rapidly  incieasing  promiiuMice  of  women  in  Kn^rlish 
public  life  this  feeling  is  manifestly  dcclmmg,  and  if 
the  demand  for  a  ])arliamentary  su^rage  should  prr.v(» 
growing  and  persistent,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  it  must  ultimately  triumph. 
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rest,  ii.  ' 
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Ill  \ 
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Country  life :  how  affected  by 
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provements, L  liiit 
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with  :  grounds  of  objection  to, 
ii.  21i  *77. ;  difference  of 
Catholic  and  An-^lican  viewa, 
215  sq. ;  social  i'ff»H:Ui  of  such 
marriagoM,  21S  #7.;  their  fre- 
quency in  the  I'niled  States 
and  Protestant  countries  011 
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giility  in  Hriiixh  colonies,  221 ; 
their  opponents  in  Kn^laml, 
f'A. :  the  House  of  Lords  their 
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Democracy :  the  democratic 
theory  of  politics,  L  2^h  ten- 
dency of  deuMxracy  to  pr»»- 
duw  inequitable  taxation,  .'<2: 
instsftility  of  democratic  go- 
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period  of  ascendency  of  mid- 
dle clast,  15_i  favourable  cir- 
cunijitances   in  which  demo- 
cracv  has  boon  tried  in  Fninco, 
85 ;   umnhood  sutTrage  esta-  | 
blisht^f  then  restricted  and  , 
again   established,   M  9qq. ; 
denpotjc    governments  esta- 
blished bv  plebii^cites,  38 ;  the 
changes  in  the  lost  years  of 
the  Second  Empire,  de- 
mocratic  influence   on  the 
Francu-<it^niian  War,  40;  and  : 
on  the  events  w  hich  follow  ed,  . 
41:  the  Thiid  Uepuhlic,  42j 
deterioration  of  political 
td<>alts  A\\\  mini)«tenal  insta- 
bility, 45 ;  inthKDce  on  the 
permanent  Civil  Service,  4j  : 
opinions  of  a  minority  furce<l  i 
«I>on  a  majority,  4^  demo- 
cratic influence  on  li nance : 
hislury    of    French  finance 
from  1814-70,  43  »qq.\  pro- 
sperity   under    the  Second 
Empire,  60;  French  national 
delft,  5H :   caiiiK^s  of  iti»  in- 
rn*a*o,      ;  f«irms  of  corrup- 
tion   and    eitravagance :  in 
pun?  democracies,  54Jj  finan- 
cial  dan^t'r  of  France,  f>!> ; 
French  )H>litical  life,  CO;  fo- 
reiini    policy   of  democratic 
France,  112 
DenuKTacy — America  r  pO!«itfon 
of  the  House  of  Hepreitenta- 
tives.  L  C'l;  the  ( 'oniitittition  ' 
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In  lh<*  dire<*lion  of  denuK-rncv  : 
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ments on  office-holders,  8 1 ; 
working  of  the  » machine,' 
Mil;  some  attempts  at  reform, 
8" ;  muUiplication  uf  olllcec, 
88;  improvement  of  the  bal- 
lot system,  2£h  treatment  of 
immigrant  and  negro  voter* : 
the  Know-uuthing  party,  iU ; 
the  Irish  element,  ^;  enfran- 
chisement of  negroes, 
corruption  in  New  York  and 
other  municipalities,  i»j :  debts 
of  cities,  1^  apaihy  of  mu- 
nicipal electors,  gO;  special 
conventions  for  amending 
State  constitutions,  102 ;  re- 
strictions on  State  Legis- 
latures, 1 ;  tendency  to 
concentrate  power :  respon- 
sibilitv  of  mavors  of  towns, 
105 ;  corruption  in  Congrefis, 
10"  :  two  aggravating  cau.-es 
of  the  rices  of  American  go- 
vernment, 112;  public  indifier- 
enee  to  corruption,  113;  chief 
sources  of  c*orruptton,  1 1 ; 
rcBtriclions  provided  i»y  the 
Constitution,  110;  cheekii  in 
State  constitutions^,  117:  re- 
ligious questions  removeil 
from  the  sphere  of  |>olili(  ^. 
1 10;  the  War  of  Setvi«i'i»iu 
and  its  sequel,  1  Iff :  puynuMit 
of  the  war  del»t  :  iVotetiion. 
120 :  high  character  of  gene- 
ral legixlation,  l>M  ;  changei« 
in  America  in  the  hud  s«*venty 
years  :  Tju-qneville's  for*'eaM. 
122 ;  rontrttJ«t  of  coloi^nal  f<»r- 
Innes  uikI  extri'me  |>overty. 
124 ;  railroads  and  Mruntn,' 
I2.'i ;  riHvnt  improvement  in 
American  foreign  |»olicy,  12(1 : 
AiiM'rican  ci%  ilii*alion  com- 
pari'd    with  Kuro|ifan,  127 : 
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389 ;  popularity  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, lilil;  peers  who  have 
sat  in  the  Commons,  391  A^; 
sources  of  their  influence, 
392 ;  some  drawbacks,  394; 
peerages  bought  by  a  circui- 
tous proccsii,  3H6 
Lords,  House  of— Causta  of  iU 
Debility '.  paucity  of  attend- 
ance of  members,  L  398 ; 
apathy  on  normal  occasions  in 
the  House,  399;  small  quo- 
rum, i6. ;  proxies  in  the  Lords 
compared  with  pairing  in 
the  Commons,  400;  causes 
of  small  attendance :  discou- 
raging influences,  ^Ql\  Com- 
mons' jealousy  of  Bills  origi- 
nating in  the  Lortln,  4()2 ; 
exclusion  from  financial  legis- 
lation :  growth  of  the  prac- 
tice, ib.i  right  of  rejecting 
Money  Bills,  4O0  :  conflict  «»n 
the  al>olition  of  paper  duties 
(IHiU)),  407 :  arguments  um*d 
on  the  (K*caMiun,  410;  method 
by  w  hii-h  the  Commons  tri- 
uniplu>il,  412;  origin  of  this 
jealouKV  uf  Lords*  interf**- 
reni*e,  413;  ]H'«*rs  liave  no  vote 
on  the  ini|H>rial  taxes  they 
j»ay,  4 !  4  ;  nor  on  the  rn  ntion 
and  overthrow  of  mioi>«tr»es, 
417 ;  great  recent  incri*aM»  of 
peerages,  42.'» :  elements  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  42G: 
the  Hoin»e  not  repnpentafire 
of  the  nation's  gn-ate»t  men, 
42^ ;  predominance  of  Cohmt* 
vatisni  in  the  peerage,  43J ; 
l!ir  IIi>u»e  r»'pr»>«ent€H|  the 
seniiiuvnt  of  the  oMion  in  Its 
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treatment  of  Home  Rule,  ; 
tbortive  crusade  against  the 
Lords*  ;  tiieir  amendment 
of  the  Emplovers'  Liability 
Bill,  ;  lessoiu  of  the  elec- 
tioD  of  1895,  4^  sq. 

Lord*,  House  of — Pfoposafs  for 
Reform :  a  liuiiled  hereditary 
element  should  be  retained,  L 
459;  increaae  of  representa- 
tive peers  to  he  elected  by  the 
whole  peerage,  lill ;  life  jx'crs 
and  *  official  iK'erages,'  iti2 ; 
suggested  election  of  peers  by 
county  councils  and  munici- 
palities, 403 ;  representatives 
of  the  colonies,  dt. ;  a  limited 
veto,  iOA  sq,;  optional  right 
of  Cabinet  ministers  to  speak 
in  both  Houses,  467 ;  unfi- 
nished le^diihition  to  l>e  carried 
over  to  a  second  se^tsion,  4G8 ; 
especially  in  case  of  amend- 
ments in  the  Lords^  470 

Lords,  House  of —Jif^/tWrt/  Fttnc- 
/tons :  growth  of  il^  jtoii^itiuii 
as  the  supreme  law  court.  L 
417 ;  former  abuses,  418 ; 
attempted  remedies :  life 
pi'eruges  for  lawyers,  410; 
op|K>sition  of  the  I^rds,  ih^ ; 
apiiellate  jurisdiction  modi- 
fled,  423;  succeMf  of  lA)rd 
Cairnsi's  mea.ture,  424  :  riuHli- 
fled  status  of  law  ikhth  ( 1H87), 

Lotteries :  their  prohibition,  ii. 

m 

Louis  XIV. :  claim  of  absolute 
power  orer  all  property*,  ii. 
227 

Louis  Philippe :  the  chsrpes 
brought  against  his  goM-rn- 
ment,  L  41;  his  ecuooiuicul 
finance,  &I 

Lowe :    abolished  rt^gistralion 
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duty  on  foreign  com,  L  159; 
advocated     the  cumulative 
vote,  212 
Luther :  on  Sunday  obitervance, 
ii.  29 

i  Luxuries  and  superfluities:  re- 
I     venue  chiefly  raised  from,  L 

Luxurious  living:  growth  of, 

and  iu  evils,  L  222 
Lyell,  Sir  Charies,  ii.  SOQ 
;  Lyndburst,  Lord :  opposed  life 

peerages,  L  iI2 

M 

I  Mably:  bis  social  doctrine,  ii. 
241  sq. 

Macaulay,  Lord  :  on  the  results 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ii. 
2 

,  McCulloch :  on  recent  lavish 
I  creation  of  peerages,  L  42G  a> 
I  Machinery :  Socialist  objection 
to,  ii.  2M 

Magee,  .Archbishop,  L 

Magistrates,  county :  recent  al- 
teration in  method  of  appoint- 
nu  nt,  L  1^ 

Maine  :  the  Liquor  I^w,  ii.  153; 
calUnl  the  *  Lumber  Slate  ' : 
condition  of  its  farms,  489 

Maine.  Sir  Henr^* :  on  universal 
*uffm>r«'.  L  2tlA  on  Christian 
moruliiy  in  native  Indian  lite- 
rature, •'»4(> 

*Maitrises'  (old  French  trade 
corporations),  ii,  245 

Majorities,  the  worship  of,  in 
IHilitics.  L  224 

•  Make-Magos,*  the  system  of, 

ii.  am 

Male  servants,  the  tax  on,  u. 

542 

Malon  i  French  Socialist),  ii.  3o2^ 
a22 
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Manchester  scliool,  the,  L  2^ 
MaocUe&ter  trude  outrages,  the, 
ii. 

Manhood  saffrage :  in  France,  L 
Lisg. 

Mann,  Mr.  Tom,  ii.  378. 

M.-inuiog,  CArdinal,  ii.  ill 

Manii,  I^w'g  of :  the  Brahtuana'fl 
alufolute  ownership  of  all 
property,  ii,  227 

^  Marchaiidu^u  '  (small  contracta 
by  a  middleman),  ii.  21A 

Marina  Kostscha,  Cossack  bru- 
tality to  Jews  at,  L  5<ir> 

Marit^t.<i,  the:  their  educational 
etflablii^hnu'Ota  in  France  in 
1874,  ii.  ^ 

Marriage  :  growth  of  the  eccle- 
ftiaiftical  conception  of  the  con- 
tract, ii.  IGjj;  regulations  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 
marriage  law  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  States,  liilj  sq.\ 
Ultramontane  doctrine  of  the 
nullity  of  Proteittant  tiiar- 
riag«*ii,  170;  thi«  principle 
acted  upon  in  Krazil,  171; 
treatment  of  it  in  France  he- 
fore  the  Herolution,  112  ; 
marriage  and  divorce  i^ince 
the  Kcfonnation :  Knghind, 
1 74  :  reornuniiteil  by  the  Mar- 
riage Acttf  of  17.'>:rand 
1 7G  $q. ;  civil  marriage  in 
France  :  eccleiiiaf>tical  nmr- 
riag«'  hafl  no  legal  validity, 
177  sq.:  irrt'pnhir  mnrringri«, 
ancient  ami  uuMb-rn,  IIS  gqtf. ; 
vpreud  of  the  principle  of  civil 
marriagi',  LH3  ;  Papal  oppo- 
vilion  to  its  introduction  into 
Catholic  count  He*.  1>^I ;  Ger- 
nmo  Staten  and  Italy,  IHG ; 
S|i«in  and  Portugal,  IHC  $q.; 
Austria  and  Hungary' :  the 
conflict  on  mixed  marriage* 


MAR 

ended   by  the  estabJislimenl 
(1604)  of    compulsory  civil 
marriage,  IM  tqq. ;  marriage 
lawd  of  the  Catholic  States  of 
the  New  World,  1S9;  in  Pro- 
te(«tant    Scandinarian  coun- 
tries, 100:  in  Ku8«ia  and  the 
small    Slavonic    Staten,  ib. ; 
the  question  of  divorce,  ib.; 
\     position  of  illepitimnte  chil- 
j     dren,  213 :  niarriuge   with  a 
1     deceased  wife's  sister,  21i 

Married  women :  legal  )H>9ition 
i  as  mothers,  ii.  5^;  prottx*tion 
,     of  their  earningx  :  in  Kn^land, 

534i ;  in  foreign  countrivs, 
I     sq. ;  intei«tacy,  ilks ;  divorce 
and  judiciail  separation,  o31> ; 
I     ri?ht«  of  njotherH,  541 ;  reli- 
gtuuif  education  of  children, 
'     ib. ;  the  franchise  and  marrii^i 

women,  5^ 
I  Man^liall,  Profe.«.«or  :  on  the 
grovrth  of  middle  -  class  in- 
coniei*.  ii.  ti2:\ 
Martineau,  Kev,  Dr.,  L  olS 
Marx,  Karl :  founder  of  ^  scien- 
tific '  Socialism :  compareil 
with  La^Malle,  ii.  2m«J  tq.  ; 
seeks  to  unite  the  proletariat m 
of  all  countries.  2'.><> :  hi;*  share 
in  the  French  Hevolution  of 
1M4M:  pru^rauune  of  coiii- 
muni.«ni.  2'.>l  ;  ex|K'lIcd  frmu 
(lermunv :  work  in  Lomlon, 
202 :  founding  of  the  Inter- 
national S<M*ifty,  t'h. ;  its  early 
diitM'ni^iim".  2'.'.'* :  development 
of  Marx 'k  |N>licy  of  s|»oliation, 
2111:  hif*  Mympalhy  with  French 
Communi>>ts  (1871),  :t<>2:  his 
share  in  the  progranuue  of 
(totha,  3il4  ;  advm*acy  of  force 
ax  the  niean!«  of  carrying  it 
out,  'M :  his  work  on  ^  Capi- 
tal,' 'Aljl  gqq. 
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Mftthcw,  Father:  his  work  for 
tcnip<?rance,  ii.  Lifi 

Matthys,  Jan  (Anabaptist  lea- 
der), ii.  2M 

Manle,  Mr.  Justice :  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  divorce  law  of 
his  day  (1845),  ii.  201 

Maury,  Cardinal :  bis  share  in 
the  divorce  of  Napoleon  1^  ii. 

Mazzini :    connection  with  the 
International  Society,  ii.  293 
Moat,  the  price  of,  ii.  ^lil 
Medievalism,  the  decay  of,  ii. 
234 

Medical  profession :  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  women,  ii. 
r»20;  legislation  on  the  8ul>- 
ject,  h2^i  women  admitted  as 
qualified  practitioners,  ib. 

Me<licine  and  surgery :  recent 
improvements  in,  L  42Si.  sq. 

Menu i Hod,  AhM  :  content  caimt'd 
by  h\s  appoiotmeat  as  Bi^hop 
of  Geneva,  ii.  ^ 

Mexico :  changes  of  government 
in,  L  34 

Middle  Ages :  political  power  of 
women*  ii.  5^ 

Middle  class  :  political  power  of, 
L  ^V,  20 

Militnry  expenditure  in  Europe: 
p^uutic  increase,  L  30.'*  sq. 

Military  system,  the:  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of,  L  '^i^ : 
morul  und  (>ducational  value 
uf  dirtf  ipline,  3I0:  importance 
uf  the  question  to  the  Kiigli^h 
race,  312;  arguments  against 
it,  Jil2  tqq. ;  poatible  colliyion 
with  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, am 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  S. :  on  plural  vot- 
ing, L  SJj  the  tyranny  of 
majorities,  7A:  Ameriean  civi- 
lisation,   127 ;  compeo«ation 


MOR 

to  landowners  for  disposses- 
sion by  ihe  State,  1^ ;  Mbe 
unearned  increment,*  212;  pro- 
portionate representation,  267: 
su£^ct<tions    for  mitigating 
i     dangers  of  universal  euffrsj^e, 
I     273;  the  relation  of  legi^U- 
tion  to  morals,  ii.  124 ;  his 
I     advocacy  of  female  snfTrage, 
542 

.  Milner,  Sir  Alfred:  on  French 
i     obstruction  in  Eg}'|it,  L  <i2 
Milton :  on  *  orders  and  degrees  * 
in  iM>litical  power,  L  iii  iLi 
;  Mines  :   regulation    of  under- 
'     ground  employment,  ii.  4flH 

Mining  royalties,  proposed  con- 
I     fiscation  of,  L  218^  ii.  382^ 
388 

Minorities,  the  representation  of, 
L  HM:  Mr.  Hare's  scheme, 
2iil  tqq. 

^  Missing  word  competition,*  tlie, 
ii.  mi 

Mistresses,  Kings*,  raised  to  the 
peerage,  L  420 

Mixi-d  marringes  :  religrons  edu- 
cation of  children,  ii.  Ml 

Modem  life,  the  restlessness  of, 
il.  4iil 

^  Molly  Magiilres,'  the  (Penn- 
sylvania), L  14. 

Monasteries,  the  old :  benefits 
wrought  by  them,  ii.  2.i.'i ; 
grndnal  decay  and  corruption, 
234 ;  effects  of  their  suppres- 
sion,  2:ir) 

Monev  Hills:  conflict  lietweea 
I«ords  and  Commons,  L  iiSi 

Monte.iquieu  :  on  marrisge  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  ii. 
218;  doctrines  which  tend 
towards  Socialism,  ii.  238 

Morality,  political :  queMiunsof, 
L  2M.:  English  method  of  e»- 
timating  political  profligacy, 
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235;  high  standard  of  politi- 
cal integrity  io  GreiU  Britaia, 
212 

More,  Sir  Thomaa:  the  ideal 
community  of  his  *  Utopia/  ii. 

2M 

Morelly :  his  communistic  doc- 
trines, ii.  2A2 

^TorgTiinatic  marriages,  ii.  1«0 

Mormonisra  :  early  history  of,  L 
ulD;  the  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith,  ib.;  first  settlements 
and  organisation  of  his  follow- 
ers, o-l  1 ;  Suiitli  niurden.Hl : 
micceedt'd  hv  Rri^liam  Young, 
emigration  to  Suit  Luke : 
desire  to  form  a  new  State, 
fil3 ;  Territory  of  Utah  orga- 
nised, ib. ;  its  history,  t%. ; 
acta  of  violence  hy  Mormons, 
hAA;  numl>er  of  Murnions, 
ib  ;  toleration  of  polygamy, 
»4  *» ;  woman  nuffrajfe  iu  Utali, 
a  hulwark  of  polygamy,  ib. ; 
Morniuu  civiliiiation,  f*47 ; 
American  crusade  Against 
polygamy,  i^. ;  the  Edmunds 
law,  aili ;  other  novere  mea- 
sures, ib, ;  conftsration  of 
Mi>rmon  Church  property, 
;  Mormon  ascendency  de- 
plroycd,  ib. ;  effects  of  the 
eruKaiKv  iLi2 ;  changed  anpoets 
of  Monnonism  from  cutiAcs 
within  the  hody,  oiiii;  p«)lyga- 
niy  denounced  aa  a  departure 
from  the  original  faith,  liM ; 
a  new  ^revelation'  against 
polygamy,  ib. ;  present  posi- 
tion of  Mormonit,  5^;  the 
amnesty  of  1894,  tft. ;  Uuh 
made  a  State,  556 ;  the  Mor> 
nion  Tote,  i^. 

Morns,  Mr.  William:  founder 
of  the  ^  Socialist  league,'  ii. 
373 ;  CO  marriage^  4<H 
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!  Most  (German  Anarchist),  ii. 
I     3QQ  Mq. 

j  Mountain  Meadows  (Utah),  the 
massacre  of,  >.  hAA 
Mugwumps  (U.S.A.),  political 

party,  L  iil 
Mun,  Count  de,  ii.  iU 
Municipalities,    English :  high 
character  of  their  government, 
L  252 ;  political  influence  of 
provincial  towm^,  ib.\  growth 
of  municipal  dehts,  304  ;  pro- 
I>osed  extension  of  the  in- 
,     dustriul  functions  of  muni- 
'     cipalities,  ii.  3C5;  its  dangers, 

[  m. 

Museums,  Sunday  opening  of, 
ii.  Ui 

K 

Xaoroji,  Mr.,  ii.  373 

Naples,  the  Piedmontese  inva- 

sion  of,  L  4111 
Na|)oli>on  L :  his  provisions  for 

j  education,  ii.  41 ;  his  divorce, 
lli4 ;  ohjections  to  women's 

!     meddling  in  |K)litics,  .'MMi;  and 

'     to  ilu'ir  higher  education,  ."iy* 
Na|»uU'on  III.:  his  une  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  when  preni- 

1     dent :  the  Coup  d'PUat,  L  HI ; 

I     the   LilnTal   (\m!«titution  of 

!  1HC7,  3lLi  pkhiwilc  of  1870 
and  its  results,  40j  his  ex- 
{K'nditure  on  puhlic  works, 
hi ;  popular  system  of  mi''iiig 
loans,  t6. ;  d^niocratie  Ini|H"ri- 
aliMm,  his  leguev  of  di-ht  to 
France,       his  Italian  policy, 

I  492,  495  sq. ;  encouraged  the 
higher  education  of  women,  ii. 
620 

Natal :  its  government,  L  ihl 
National  dehts :  of  France,  at 
various  periods,  L  43  s^.,  54j 
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VAT 

it0  proportion  to  tbe  country's 

ricbce,  58j  tbe  English  debt 
in  181>2,  mA 

17ationali.*<ation  of  land,  L  212; 
tiniilardemand  regarding  capi- 
tal and  means  of  prcxinction, 
217.    See  also  Socialism 

Kalionalities,  the  d(K:trine  of: 
recent  growth  in  force  and  in- 
tensity, L  225 ;  its  meaning 
and  effect  on  intemationiU 
politics,  ill ;  history  of  tbe 
doctrine :  the  French  Rero- 
lution,  472;  after  Waterloo, 
ib. ;  tbe  Revolutions  of  1830  i 
and  1848,  478;  the  doctrine  ' 
especially  formulated  by  llu- 
llan   writers:    definition  of 
'  nationality,*  415;  not  neces- 
sarily a  dcmorratic  idea,  47(> ; 
ambiguities  in  the  u^e  of  the 
t«nil^  ill ;  plebiscites,  ilS  sq. ; 
good  and  evil  sides  of  tbe  doc-  : 
trine  of  nationalities,  4 70  :  not  [ 
adapted  to  uncivili.sfd  pi'oples,  j 
4f<0 ;  nor  to  Ik*  carried  out  to  , 
its  full  consequences,  iiil ; 
rejected  by  America,  both  in 
itj*  annezationi*  and   in  the  i 
War  of  Si«cc8«ion,  4 83  $q. ; 
impulse  given  to  the  doctrine 
by  the  Italian  question,  490;  i 
the  unity  of  tbe  Teutonic 
race,    500;    tbe  Pani^hivist 
movement,    ib, ;  conflicting 
tendencies  of  nations,  54il ;  re- 
newed   interest    in  national 
languaq'es,  th'.;  cancc^^ionn  to 
Oatiunultty,  503 ;  Irish  uation- 
alitv,  504 

National  League,  the,  L  UlL  202 

National   morals,   duties  of  a 
government  towsrd^,  L  2^4 

National  school  sysli'm  iu  Ire- 
hind,  ii.  73 

National    workshops  (Franco, 


1848)  :  their  working  and  re- 
sults, ii.  27C 

Negroes,  tbe  enfranchisement  of 
(U.S.A.)i  and  iu  reiiullai,  L  23 

Netherlands :  graduated  taxa- 
tion, L  24a;  education  in,  ii. 
7Q  sqq. 

Ncwfouodland :  its  government, 

L  m 

New  Mexico,  conquest  of,  L  121 

New  Soutli  WaleA,  tiie  Constitu- 
tion of,  L  IM 

New  Unionism,  the :  its  begin- 
nings, ii.  378;  political  influ- 
ence, SIS;  |K)wer  of  the  Inde- 
pendent labour  Tarty,  f6. ; 
demand  for  legal  restriction 
of  hours  of  labour,  ii6. ;  adop- 
tion of  extreme  Socialist  doc- 
trines, 381  ;  *  nationalisation  • 
schemes  approved  by  trade 
congresses,  382 :  deductions  to 
be  made  from  the  significance 
of  these  votes^  383 ;  statistics 
of  members  of  trade  unions, 
384;  thrift  and  provident 
funds  denounced,  3&ii  sg. ; 
combinations  of  workmen  to 
bring  pressure  upon  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  3^17 ; 
municifMilisation  of  indut«trirs, 
288;  influence  on  tbe  Ixindon 
County  Council,  31M 

New  York,  corruption  in,  L  2i; 
modifications  in  its  govern- 
ment, 105 

New  Zealand :  graduated  taxa- 
tion in,  L  34 .'i ;  State  Swialiitm 
there,  ii.  4G7  ;  female  suffrage, 
55  .J 

Nicaragua,  Walker's  expedition 

against.  L  127 
Nihilism  in  Kuiiyia,  L  5CC 
Nomination  bon>ugh!<,  L  5^  18 ; 
their  influence  after  the  Kevo- 
lution,  31ki;  statistics  213 
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Nonconformists :  their  conduct 
in  the  Pumell  case,  L  237; 
tlioir  attitude  tovrnrdu  the  E«- 
tublifjRHl  Churc-li,  Qi*  9qq. 

Norlhunipton,  Lord  :  his  divorce 
case,  ii.  lli 

Norway :  Socialism  in,  ii. 

Nursing,  gn*owth  of,  as  a  profes- 
siou  ior  womco,  ii.  520 


O 

Oberboltzer,  Mr. :  on  the  Refe- 
rendum in  America,  L  2fi2 

*  Obligatory  syndicates*  (trade 
organisations),  proposed,  ii. 
iAl 

O'Urien,  Judge :  on  priestly 
influence  upon  electors,  ii. 
L5  a. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  ii.  4 

Utlger,  Gcorgf  :  ttidi*d  the  foun- 
dation of  the  International 
Socifty,  ii.  2113 

Old  ag«> :  obligatory  in^nranco 
agaiuKt,  ii.  AAA  :  p<'n«ion5,  ^UI 

<Md  ('alli«ili<  i>,  ii.  37^  ii  #7- 

Oliphani,  Laurence:  on  the 
War  of  Si><*eiision,  L  llil 

<.>*Lo«}rblin,  Sir  ('olman :  on 
priHuriuum  t«'nancii's,  L  l*fl 

Opium  CuinmisKion  (India),  the, 
L  2^ 

Oriental  d(*»p<iti»«m,  ii.  227 
O.-tftMl  riiautf<>iilo,  the,  L  1 77 
Uutrugcs,     trade,  K'gi»lation 

againM,  ii.  ii^  $q. 
Orvrtime,  ii.  427 
Owen,  Kol»ert,  hi«  work  for  im- 

fmiving  the  conditiuni  of 
altour,  ii.  2111  tqq. :  attempts 
to  found  co-operative  indus- 
trial c«mutiuniti«>tt,  2^2:  some 
I'aum'S  tif  hi"  lurk  of  »u<*<v*i*, 
2(*.'t;    evtraxagancie*   of  hU 
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later  life,  265;  results  of  his 
efforts,  2ii6  9q. 
Oxford  University:  refusal  of 
degrees  to  women,  ii.  627; 
women's  colleges  at,  52il 

P 

Packington,  Dorothy,  ii.  554 
Paepe,  M.  (French  Socialist), 
ii.  201 

Pftley,    Archdeacon :    on  the 

House  of  rommons,  L  5^  8 
Palmcr^ton,  Lord :  conduct  of 
the  repeal  of  paper  duties,  L 
iQ&iq.  \  created  the  first  life 
;     prorape,  419 ;   on  the  Irish 
I     prit't«tj»,  ii.  2 

,  Pan!<lavist  movement,  the,  L 
.  \  influence  on  persecution 

I     of  Jews,  sS& 

'■  Pafier  duties,  repeal  of,  L  4121 
$q. 

Paris  Municipal  Council,  So- 
cialism in,  ii.  4iii 
Parliainontank-  government  at  its 
best  under  fl.  restriftive  suf- 
frage,   L   33;    in    Enghtnd  : 

I  power  of  a  simple  majority  to 
effect  a  cluinge  in  the  Con  ft  i- 
tutiun,  L  1^;  rest*  largely  on 

I  custom,  l.'W  :  *  govcrunu-nt  by 
gentlemen,'  J3'J  tqq. ;  lowen**! 

I     character    of  |iarliamentary 

I  government,  143  i  clmng«d 
tone  of  House  of  Conmiumt, 
144 ;  increase  of  its  iiowers 

I  and  prt>tensions,  I4.'»:  exces- 
sive amount  of  pnrliani«  ntary 
speaking,  14fi :  eliecks  to 
hasty  legislation,  l-l?^ ;  in<h»- 
pemlence  of  Parliament  weak- 
ened :  the  caucus  system, 
14!t ;  changed  relations  of 
(M^ernment  l«»  the  House  of 
Communx,    MA) :  Parliament 
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divided  into  sevenil  small 
groups,  ib. ;  resulting  evila, 
LSI;  *  log-rolling,'  I^;  oeed 
of  a  popular  cry  :  usually  for 
some  organic  change,  ib.; 
character  of  English  Uadi« 
caiisni,  155 ;  class  bribery, 
ib. ;  inequitable  taxation  intro- 
duced for  winning  rotes,  liefi ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  election  en* 
in  1874,  IGOi  Mr.  Disraeli's 
rejoinder,  165 ;  private  and 
public  interests  blended  in 
politics,  UIO;  dangerous  prin- 
ciples of  Iri^ii  land  legislation, 
107  sqq. ;  present  democratic 
form  of  parliamentary  system 
ill  fitted  to  deal  with  difficult 
and  dangerous  questions,  222 
Partiumeut  of  18U2-95 :  its  his- 
tory, L  »qq. 
Parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  24i 
Purnell  Commission,  the,  L  236, 
ii.  U 

Party  (political),  the  ethics  of,  L 

Patronage  in  the  United  States, 

L  mil 

IVasant  farmers,  Irish,  condi- 
liou  of,  L  178 

Peasant  proprietors:  an  obsta- 
cle to  Social  i{«tic  propagan- 
da, ii.  2J8i  333j  their  esU- 
hli^hment  in  Ireland,  487 ; 
conditions  of  success,  4^; 
Irish  peasant  proprietor's  farm 
is  personal  property,  488  Hj  ; 
few  examples  of  the  system 
io  America,  iUO ;  peasant  |)ro- 
prietors  on  the  Continent,  4U1 
»qg. ;  system  of  allotments  io 
England,  m 

Peel,  Sir  Hol>ert :  on  Catholic 
atUck  against  Irish  Church, 
ii.  £  n. 

Peerage,  Irish,  L 


PLU 

Peerage,  Scotch,  L  3fil  *q. 

Peers,  spiritual.  See  Lords, 
House  of 

Pension  list,  the  American,  L 
134,  13fi  a.  • 

Permanent  Services  (British) : 
high  standard  of  probity  and 
competence  in,  L  242 

Perrone,  Father :  on  the  nullity 
of  Protestant  marriages  in  cer- 
tain countries,  ii.  ui)  sq. 

Philanthropy,  recent  growth  of, 
L  248,  ii.  4 'J 8 

Philosophical  speculation,  influ- 
ence of,  on  politics,  L  225 

Phoenix  Park  murders,  the,  L 
233,  u.  12 

Physical  science :  recent  disco- 
veries, L  42d 

Piece-work.  Socialist  objections 
to,  ii.  213 

Pilgrimages :  their  recent  revi- 
val, ii.  Idj  how  they  are  ma- 
naged and  utilised,  Ii!  $q. 

Pitt,  William :  his  progressive 
scale  of  taxation,  L  3^ 

I*ius  IX. :  the  Syllabus  of  18r*4, 
ii.  2A;  conflict  with  German 
Empire,  40^  *  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign,' the :  its  objects,  L  207, 
436,  ii.  n 

Plato:  the  communism  of  his 
i     ♦  Republic,'  ii.  222 
i  Plebiscite  vote  in  France :  its 
.     character,  L  Li,  3ii  sqq. ;  ex- 
amples of  plebiscites,  478; 
recently  fallen  into  discredit, 
504 

Plural  voting,  L  30j  the  Belgian 
;     system,  273;  Mill's  scheme, 
214 

Plutocracy:   its   character,  L 

393 ;  social  and  political  influ- 
(     ence  of  dishonestly  acquirtni 

t«'ealth«  300;  the'  resulting 
'    evils,  ii.  501 
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FobedoDosUoff,  M.  :  the  iostiga- 
tor  of  persecution  of  Russiau 
Jews,  L  ^.VJ 

Political  crimen :  inadoquate 
eeuve  of  tbi'ir  criminality,  L 
231 ;  false  dcliuitious  of,  Zj2 
gg. 

Poor  class ;  liuproved  cooditiun, 
L  2A3 ;  the  soiircea  and  the  ap- 
pUcatioti  of  tuxes  are  maialy 
for  their  benefit,  oil ;  con- 
flict of  poor  nien'tf  interests  in 
industrial  reforuif,  ii.  HQ;  in- 
crease of  their  pleasures  and 
amusenicnts,  4 'J  8 

Pope,  the :  his  temporal  power, 
L  4112 ;  Gioberli's  proposed  so- 
lutiuu.  iL. 

Population,  the  pressure  of: 
cunsideration  of  the  question, 
ii.  ^ 

Po3*!i)hi)itttes  ( French  Socialists), 

ii.  im 

Predatory    schemes :  agmriau 
legiitlution  for  Ireland,  L  IHI 
sqq. ;  nationnlisation  of  land  : 
of  capital  and  meanji  of  pro- 
duction, 212,  2 1 7  :  the  •  un-  ' 
earned  increnienl.*  213;  at- 
tack!) on  national  debtii,  till  < 
on  mininu  royalties,  218 ;  on 
literary  pro|K»rty,  i&  :  nation- 
alt«alion  of  UK-uns  of  cummu-  ' 
nication,  22.0 

Pn^Ilaphaclile  art,  ii.  221!  i 

Pr»*Ki<ienl  of  French  Hepublic  : 
hii4  iHX^ition,  L  42  sy. 

Pn'dident  of  I'.S.  of  America: 
his  political  |iosition.  L 
mode  of  election,  tj-** ;  func- 
tions, 4iX  iVt 

PrieMho<Kl :  clianicteri«tics  in 
different  countries,  ii.  LI 

l*ri«'iit!«,  Irish  :  tlM-ir  influence*  on 
their  flo<*ks,  ii.  I  syy. ;  su|»- 
porti*d  the  *do  rent  coospi- 
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racy  '  and  boycotting,  11  tq.; 
treatment  of  murderers,  L2; 
influence  in  elections :  abuse 
of  the  confessional,  15 

Primary  education :  assuming 
the  character  of  secondary, 
L  222  sq- ;  the  true  principle 
of  the  former,  ii.  S2 

Prime  Ministers,  English,  since 
the  Reform  Bill,  L 

Primrose  League,  the,  ii.  549 

Prius,  M.  Adolpbe:  on  class 
representation,  and  unirersal 
sutTrajje,  L  2lii  IL. 

Profe^!>ionul  politician,  growth 
of  this  class,  L  2M;  proposed 
measures  that  would  strength- 
en it,  211 

Profit-siiuring  schemes :  only  ap- 
plicable to  a  limited  number 
of  industries,  ii.  478;  large- 
ly and  skilfully  developed  in 
France, 

Property,  individual  right  of: 
the  struggle  for,  ii.  2^ 

Propi>rty  quulificationi  for  vo- 
ters, L  34)3 

Protection  :  in  .America,  L  12K 
I'M ;  nearly  all  modem  demo- 
cracies   protectionist,    2^ ; 

(irotectionism  shown  in  Rng- 
and  in  the  limitation  and  re- 
gulation of  labour,  ii.  4<»3 :  its 
growth  in  British  coloniei*, 
4lLA;  reasi»ns  to  fear  its  in- 
crease*. 4<I."> ;  coun(M.iion  of 
protiK-tionism  and  the  wages 
question  in  the  United  States, 
4(:4; 

l*ro%  id<>nt  societies  :  their  work, 

ii.  ilil 

Pni%  im'tal  press,  the :  immen*e 
dfvvlopment  largely  due  to 
the  telegraph,  L  2'*:\  •  the  rv»- 
preiM'ntntive  of  the  real  ptiblic 
opinion  of  the  nation,  'ihl 
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Prudhommea,     Conseila     des : 
their  object  aod  success,  ii. 

Prussia,  class  rcpreseatation  in, 
L  2M ;  the  conflict  with  Papal 

power  (1872-78),  ii.  38  sqg. 
Public-houses:  restrictions  on, 
ii.  IM 

Public  opinion  of   a  nation : 

moaning  anulyscd,  L  21 
Public  works  in  India  and  in 
France,  coui|mrisua    of,  ii. 

Purchase  of  seats  in  Parliament, 

Puritan  origin    of  Sabbatari- 
anism, ii.  liiil 


B 

Rack-rents:  how  far  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  L  2Qi ;  preneral  in 

the  United  Slates,  210 
Radicals:  opposition  to  unirer^ 
■ity  repreaeuLation,  L  2fi; 
attacks  upon  education  and 
property,  30^  attack  on  the 
Lonlst.  §qq.,  AM;  their 

defeat  (l^Ua)  and  its  lei>suns, 

Railwavs :  bril»erv  in  connection 
with  American  Icpslation  on, 
L  mi;  the  propo."**.**!  purchase 
of  En>:li?*h  raihrays  by  the 
State,  220,  ii.  :ii;a  I  cvi'ls  of 
the  American  svHtein  of  un- 
limited coiniH'tilion,  ^\(\'.\  sq. 
»  liaie  in  aid  of  wajren,'  ii.  lilll 
Refen*ndum«  the  S\vi»«H,  L  277 ; 
its  hintorv  and  metiiod  of  work- 
in^.  t6. ;  cxtenMion  of  itn  hcoiks 
2M»:  une  in  Amerieu,  ih. ;  pro- 
]H>!ie<l  introduction  into  liel- 
friuin,  2.H.~i ;  its  adviK^ates  in 
England,  2w<i ;  advantages  to 
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be  expected  from  it,  2^  *7^-f 
arguments  apiin^t  it,  290 
Reform,   Parliamentary :  Pitt's 
attempts  at,  L  I6i  Lord  John 
Russell's,  tb. ;  hostility  of  the 
IToase  of  Lords,  L  211 
Reformatories  and   prison  re- 
form, L  'ii21 
Reform  Bills :  1832,  L  15,  303, 
373  ;  effect  on  the  Whig  party, 
lii;  changed  the  centre  of  po- 
litical power,  2Qj  later  mea- 
sures and  their  effects :  I8G7, 
154,  270,  275;  1885,  100.  211 
Regii<tration  duty  on  corn,  al>oli- 

tion  of,  L  laii 
Religious    liberty,  Democracy 
and  :  various  conceptions  and 
estimates  of  liberty.  L  505 ;  re- 
strictions and  proliihitiona  in 
England,  compared  with  those 
of  other  countries,  50G :  re- 
ligious liberty  :  its  growth  in 
England,  5(K« ;  enlarged  range 
of  permissible  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects, 510;  contrast 
between  Catholic  opinion  in 
England   nnd   in   Kome  and 
Canada, [til  sq. :  religious dis- 
quulitications  aliolisluHl  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many 
Continental    countries,  51:^ : 
emnncip:ition   of  I)iss*»ntorH, 
Catholic**,  and  Jews,  514  ;  per- 
mi.'*.'«ion  of  civil  marriage,  5 1 ; 
abolition  of  religious  tests  in 
universities,  t'6. ;   its  effects, 
518 ;  the  Churcli  of  England  : 
its  utility,  520  sqq. ;  stn.*ngth- 
ened  by  the  abolition  of  dis- 
I     qualifications,  uivl  by  enlargi- 
'     nient  of  the  Church's  Inmlers, 
I     522;  relation  of  Non<'onforni- 
!     ists  to  the  Church,  523 :  much 
I     English  Nonconformity  itKin* 
'     political  than  religious,  u2A ; 
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Privj   Council  decisiona  on  j 
permissible  doctrines  in  the  ! 
Church  of  England,  o25;  ex-  | 
tension  of  religiuu!^  liberty  in 
other  countries  :  Sweden  and 
Austria,  ^2^;  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 521  9q. ;  the  limitations 
of  religious  liberty,  o'I'J  :  Eng- 
linh  religious  policy  in  lodiii,  ° 
530  sqq. ;  American  treatment 
of    Monnonism,    MQ   tgq. ;  ■ 
Anglo -Snxon  democracy  fa- 
vourable to  religious  liberty, 
SZil ;  the  sentiment  of  naliou- 
ality  sometimes  hostile  to  it,  • 
ib.;  the  Anti- Semite  move- 
ment, 558 ;  the  lluwian  per- 
secution of  Jews,  iSH 

Keligious  teaching :  regulations  i 
in  French  schools,  ii.  till:  un- 
pectariiin  religioUf<  teaching  in  | 
KngUiKl,  lii;  demand  fur  dog- 
malic  instruction,  (HI 

Kenan,  M. :  on  American  cirili- 
saiion,  L  1211  ! 

Hents,  land,  in  Ireland,  L  HI  | 
#77. ;  forced  up  by  subletting,  , 
1><1 ;  now  regulated  by  a  ' 
court,  lal;  further  affected  < 
bv  the  legislation  of  ls^7, 
l!Ki  ! 

Hepresentaii  ves.     House  of 
(f.S.A.):    qualifications  of, 
electors  to,  L  12_;  the  eU*cto- 
mte  differs  in  rarious  States, 
U 

Hevolutioo,  modem:  nearh  ul- 

wavK  a  crime,  L  2J1 
Kevolutinn,  the  English  (ir>H8)  :  | 

cffeet  on  House  of  I^>nl<.  L 

Kevolution,  Fn»nrh— the  Great : 
its  treatment  of  the  rights  of 
proju  rty,  ii.  24:t,  24«;;  eMa-  , 
bliithuK  nt  of  free  compi'titiou  1 
io  trade,  m  ' 
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Revolution,  French — 1830:  its 
influence  on  middle  class,  L 

15 ;  on  the  nationalist  more- 
nicnt,  473 ;  lb48 — Sucialii'tic 
methods  and  their  results,  ii. 
2Li;  depreciation  of  various 
kinds  of  property,  2111;  de- 
mands of  the  working  men, 
2Ifi;  Ljuuartine's  schemes  for 
meeting  the  difficulty,  2^0; 
the  insurrection  in  June : 
crushed  in  blood,  2f^0  $q,  • 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  rresident,  5^ ;  the  Coup 
d'l^:ut  of  December  1851  :  its 
success  caused  by  the  popular 
dread  of  Socialism,  16. 

Rev  baud,  M.  :  the  originator  of 
the  word  *  Socialism,*  ii.  212 

Hibero,  Professor:  on  Papal 
regulation  of  marriage  xniih 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  ii. 
221  n. 

Richurd,    Pere :    the  Catholic 

Church's  teaching  on  usurv, 

ii.  225      2il  It. 
Rights  of  Man,  Declaration  of 

the,  ii.  2il] 
RolN>spifm> :   his  treatment  of 

the  rich  and  of  pro|)«*riv,  ii. 

211 

Uoehilale  Pioneers  :  the  firM  suc- 
(vsnful  co-operative  Inidv,  ii. 

2lil 

Rollin,  I^ru,  il.  273 

Ho*>fU*ry,  LortI :  attacks  the 
lloUM>  of  Lords,  L  43<'» 

Rou^!*eau,  J.  J^  :  bis  t«*acliiiig  on 
the  suffnigi-,  L  12.  27 :  antiet- 
palew  th«'  Kefen'ndum.  277  : 
oil  the  rights  of  proiH*rty  uihI 
the  iHi««'r  of  the  Stale,  ii.  24h; 
on  the  duty  of  work  for  iNttli 
rieh  and  |NKir,  211:  ini  tm^i*- 
tt-ney  al>out  «ouien'»  rights, 
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Buskin,  Mr. :  opposed  to  usoiy,  ' 
ii.  22fi ;  on  the  pnce  of  labour,  I 

ii.  m  i 

Bussell,  Lord  John ;  efforts  for 
parliamentary  reform,  L  IGa  , 
his  system  of  three-coroered  ! 
constituencies,  270;  attempt 
to  create  life  peerages,  419,  j 
422;  his  Italian  policy,  493; 
his  opinion  of  plebiscites,  iSi  ^ 

Russia  :   persistency  of  its  fo-  ' 
reign  policy,  L       State  mea- 
sures to  reliere  embarrassed 
landlords,  2Q1 ;  still  intolerant 
in  religious  matters,  52a  sq, ;  ! 
persecution  of  Jews,  5a2  tq. ; 
Socialism  in,  U.  353 ;  trea^  i 
ment  of  women's  educatioo,  i 
524,  5211 

S 

Stblmtarianism.    See  Sunday 
Sabbatical  year,  the  Hebrew,  ii. 

Saint-Simon:  his  early  life,  ii. 
251 ;  his  method  of  *  Ktudying 
thf  march  of  the  human  niiiid,* 
252 ;   his  power  over  young 
men,  253;   schemes  for  the  j 
social  reorganisation  of  Eu-  I 
roiH'.  25;i  sq. ;  hi.^  dt'utii.  251];  ■ 
his  views  taken  up  by  his  dis- 
ciples, iL;    the  Saint-Sinio- 
nuin  Church,  ib. ;  importance  f 
ascribed  to  laI»onr  and  the  la-  ! 
bouring  classes.  25li  $q.;  no 
hentlitarj*     projwrty,  257; 
emancipation  of  women,  t^. ;  | 
marriiige  a  purely  voluntary' 
connection,  2jH;  Snint-Simon 
declared  a  MesMah,       ;  dis- 
tinguished   men    among  the  ' 
IkmIv,  250 :   their  connection 
with  the  Suez  Canal,  ib.  j 

Salaries  of  American  nicmben 
of  CongreM,  LIU 
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Salisbury,  Lord :  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  L  401  tu ;  proposal 
to  create  life  peers,  4^2 
Salt  duty  alKilished,  L  333 
Sanitary  reform  :  progress  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  L  323;  co- 
ercive measures  against  conta- 
gious diseases,  324;  various 
methods  of  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  national  health,  ib. ; 
exaggerations  to  be  avoided, 
325;  loss  of  labour  by  pre- 
ventible  sickness,  321 
Saturday  luUf-holiday :  benefits 

arising  from,  ii.  llfi 
Savings  banks,  benefits  of,  L 
331 ;  opposed  by  French  So- 
cialist*,  ii.  2I£);  multiplication 
of  deposits  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  319;  in  France,  322 
Savoy :  the  annexation  of,  L  478, 
495 

Say,  M.  I^'on  :  on  French  depu- 
ties, L  £1 ;  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
agrarian  legitilation,  192 
on  scientific  protectionism,  32(i 
Scherer,  M. :  on  democratic  in- 
tlueuce  in  French  ]»olitical  life, 

L  «a 

Schleswig,  tn>atment  of,  by  Ger- 
many, L  47H 
School  Hoards :  their  system  of 
education  borrowed  from  the 
American,  ii.  iiH. 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  ii.  2^ 
Science,  State  aid  to,  L  332 
Scotland  :  Sablmtarianiitni  in,  ii. 
Ill 

Scott  Act  (Canada)  :  prohibition 
of  liquor  t rattle  by  bare  ma- 
jority rote,  ii.  155 
Secours  Mutuel,  Societes   de : 

amount  invested  in,  ii.  322 
Sel  borne,    Lord :    attempt  to 
found  a  Court  of  Api»eal,  L 
423  sg. 
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Senates,  Colonial :  general  cha- 
racter,  L  45<> ;  Canadian,  ib.  ;  ' 
Newfoundland,  Cape  of  Good  I 
Hope,  Natal,  ihl ;  L<'iri.«liitive 
Councils   of    the    Bahaiiiii^^  \ 
Barbadotfs,    the    Berniudii'^,  ; 
Jamaica,  t^.;  Australian  colo- 
nies, 4M;  New  Zealand,  Aim 

Senates,  foreign:  Ancient  Ko- 
nian— under  the  Hepuhlic,  L 
431> ;  under  the  Empirv,  440. — 
American :  itscon^titution,  ib. 
{set  also  L  lii  69  sq.)  -.  tonuro 
of  office,  and  qnalifiraliuns 
of  member**  HI  tq. :  |>owers  : 
in  regard  to  money  ]Vi\U,  and 
to  impeachnieni,  442 :  large 
share  in  functions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, intluvnce  on  foreign 
policy  and  treaties,  ill;  se- 
cret *  executive  seiii»ion!«,'  ib.: 
State  patronage,  445 :  deti-ri- 
orniton  in  itji  character.  44.> 
$g. — French  :  the  Senate  con- 
atituted  bv  the  law  of  1^7 *>, 
44H  (see  alto  L  42).~(tcmtan 
Empire :  Utindf.«ruth :  not 
strictly  a  Scualf,  :  ii* 
constitution  and  funrtioni*. 
iii!  tq. — l'pp*T  llou**-*  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  4A1  ; 
Senate  of  Italy,  4.">2;  Spnin, 
ib.\  Swing  I'piKT  <'lian»lH'r. 
4.'»3 ;  Netherlands.  4.'t4  :  llel- 
gian  Senate,  ib. :  general  es- 
timate of  Ctintineutal  Si  iiates, 

Seni<»r :  on  roblH-ry  by  l«  gii«lii- 
tion,  L  giK* :  on  trade  uutrag««s 

(iHiki),  iL  m 

Sorvius  Tullius,  the  cuniititu- 

tion  of,  L  2«»5  M. 
Shafiesbur^',  I^nJ,  ii.  .'msi 
Shttkes|t«'an' :   on  the  nve«  «.*it% 

of  diH|Mnties  of  politi4-al  |h>i«  - 

cr,  L  m 
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Shaw,  Mr.  Bernard :  his  ac- 
count  of  the  Fabian  Society, 

ii.  aii 

Sheffield  trade  outrages,  the,  ii. 
iii 

Shopkeepers,  small :  deteriora- 

tion  of  their  condition,  ii.  622 ; 

growth  of  gigantic  shopf . 
Sisterhoods,  revival  of,  ii.  a2i 
Slavery :    abolition  in  United 

States,  L  41»0 
Sliding-scale  system  of  wages, 

ii.  iiil 

Smith,  Adam :  on  government 
by  gentlemen,  L  1^;  on  the 
principle  of  just  taxation,  Ml 

Smith,  Goldu  in  :  on  female  suf- 
frage, ii. 

Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  Mor- 
monism,  L  MSt 

Smith,  Joseph  (son  of  the 
alK>ve),  lesider  of  a  schism 
from  Mormonism  (Josepbites), 

Soap  tax  and  licences  abolished, 

Sm-ial  and  Democratic  I^atrne : 
its  programme  and  nutlitMls, 
ii.         tq. ;  secessions  from, 

Social  Democratic  party  in  Ger- 
many, ii.  .'to 7 

SiH"ialisni  — .4«rtV»/  and  Sfetti- 
it  rat :  recent  theories  the  re- 
vival of  old  bidiefs.  ii.  22^  : 
rfstriciion  and  contr«>l  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  21?ti :  rejec- 
tion of  im1i\idual  right  lo 
pro|KTly,  TIC*  tq..;  other  teii- 
d«'iicies  to  revert  to  an  li:i>c 
ty|H«s,  22S ;  comnlll^l^t^e 
s«-lifmes  of  ancient  fl recce, 
'JT*  ;  lli-bn-w  provisions 
airHin«t  ine<|uulities  of  for- 
tune :  the  Sittditftiral  veur. 
2y.>  $q. ;  community  of  gooil» 
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araong  the  E.«i»cnc9  nnd  in* 
the  earlv  Christian  Church, 
2;U  sq. ;  Christian  Socialism 
foreshadowed  by  the  Father*, 
2il  *7. ;  RspirationJ  to  com- 
munistic life  foiinil  their  gra- 
tification in  the  inunaateries, 
2^  ;  decay  of  medievalism, 

Socialism— .l/b*^f<»rn  Forms',  re- 
rival  of  comniunij«tic  princi- 
ples, ii.  23G;  Moro  H  *  Utopia,* 
236  tqq. ;  Campanella's  '  City 
of  the  Sun,'  2^1 ;  Montesquieu 
and  Roussenu,  2li5  *'/. ;  Mahly, 
241  ;  \Varville  de  Brissot, 
242 ;  Tur»fot'8  Attempt  to  abo- 
lish the  old  trade  corporations 
of  France.  21i ;  French  liero- 
liition :  emancipation  of  in- 
dustry, 240;  the  Uei^rn  of 
Terror.  211;  attacks  of  Ro- 
bespierre and  liuheuf  on  the 
rich  ami  on  property,  21^  #7.; 
similar  doctrines  of  Godwin  in 
Knirland,  249;  hit  attack  on 
marriage,  2 ">0 ;  Saint -Simon 
and  his  followers,  2L1  *qq.\ 
the  Saint -Simonian  Church, 
258;  iu  influence,  200;  Fou- 
rier's ♦  Phalanges,'  2fil  ;  Ro- 
l>ert  Owen,  2Ci  »qq,  ;  rise  and 
growth  of  the  co-opernlive  | 
movement,  2(ti> :  Fn»nch  So-  , 
riMli?«m,  1H:W-4H,  2>;7  »qq. ;  \ 
doctrines  of  Loui:»  Blanc,  1 
2«i*.> :  flr^t  use  of  the  won! 
*  Sm-irtlism,*  272 :  socialistic 
characttT  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848  :  r«'gul:ition  of  work,  . 
273;  the  atf/iers  nntionaur^  ' 
274 ;  anarchical  resultj«,  27G  ; 

Socialism  —  Germnn    Theories  : 
outbreak  of  Sucialism  in  (ler-  j 
many  :  Fcnlinnnd  Lasi'alle,  li. 
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282  sqq. ;  Knrl  Mnrx,  foundef 
of  *  scientific  '  Socialism,  2'?9 
sqq. ;  the  *  Interuationai  So- 
ciety of  Labourers,*  2i!2  sqq. ; 
identified  with  a  policy  of 
spoliation,  297  ;  introdoction 
of  the  word  *  CoUectivist,* 
208  ;  the  Russian  Niliilist 
Bakilnin,  16. ;  spread  of  the 
International  in  Europe  and 
America,  '^QQ ;  the  Paris  Com- 
mune (1871),  ilu;  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Gotha :  policy  of 
plunder  and  rcYolntion,  ;JQ2; 
the  means  of  realising  its  de- 
mands :  divided  opinions  of 
Socialists,  305 ;  the  Congress 
of  Wyden,  3QZ  sqq.;  growth 
of  Socialism  in  Germany,  332 ; 
the  moral  aj9{K*cts  of  Social- 
ism, 341)  sq. ;  recent  statistics 
of  SocialiMm  in  Belgium  and 
other  puna  of  the  Continent, 
351  sq. 

Socialifim — In  FYanee:  rerival 
in  last  davs  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, ii.  ;U3j  .after  187(i,  :t34 : 
Collectivinm  not  congenial  to 
the  Pari"*  workman,  ib. ;  mo- 
derate demands,  H:U  sq.  ;  the 
success  of  Jules  Guesde  at  the 
Marfoillea  Congress  fl870), 
3311;  his  pniprranime,  3311  .«77. ; 
hostile  s«'ci«  of  Sociali.«ts : 
Anarchintj*,  Blnnquists,  Prt»j«i- 
bilir'tes,  .H:t8  gq.  I  economical 
condition!*  of  France  unfa- 
vounible  to  Socialism,  3:10  sq.i 
yet  it»«  growth  is  incontestable  : 
'statistics,  Akl  :  Ctabrielle  I>e- 
villf  on  *  Scientific  Socialism,* 
Slii  jf'/iy. ;  Deville's  objections 
to  universal  stiffruire,  311; 
suppression  of  (fO<l  and  of  re- 
ligion, 348  ;  free  love  suhsti- 
tuti-d  for  marriage:  children 
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to  be  a  charge  of  society,  2ifi 

iq, 

SocUlifm  —  In  England:  the 
agitation  baa  not  chiefly  ema- 
nated from  llic  workinjT  c1a??s, 
ii.  370;  programmes  uf  Social 
societies :  Social  and  Demo- 
cratic League,  371 ;    bodies  ; 
formed  by  seceder^  from  it,  ' 
373  $q, ;  Fabian  Soriety,  3Ii 
$q. ;     democraiic  iatiuencc« 
which    favoured   Socialism.  | 
37G;    changed  character  of  j 
trade  unions  SII ;  *  nntionali-  ' 
sation  '  doctrines   sunctiuncd  i 
by  working  men,  'dtl  \  present 
iui|)otence   of   Knglish    So-  | 
ciulism,  3^5 :  some  doctrines  ' 
piTiiliur  to  it :  opp«»s*ition  t.i 
thrift  uml   to  prulil-:$Uarin)< 
undertakings,  ih.  ;  combina- 
tions to  procure  cVm*  h'lri^la- 
tion,  ikil;  connection  with  the 
Irirfh  agrarian  movement,  3tHj ; 
alisorption  of  induMtriesby  the  ! 
Sinte,  31L1  :   ^  veiled  repiidi-  ' 
atiou!**  of  debt.  :t**2:  proluible  ' 
C'flTect*  of  '«oci(ili'<lic  measure;* : 
on  natiunul  pruH|>enty,  3tM :  : 
on  the  )HKir,  3'J.'f :  dnngiTit  of 
exuic^'ruteil    municipal    em-  ; 
ployment,  3*J7 :  character  of 
public  workit  under  a  demo- 
cratic and  under  a  de^fiolic 
government,  31111  :   »ome  in- 
dui«tries    which  Govfrnment 
c:in  managt%  -I'Wt:   efft*et  of 
free di4cui*> ion  of  revulutiona- 
ry  opinions.  11^  sq, :  KuKbch 
So4'iali»ifi  on  relii^ion  and  msr- 
riai;»%    A\X\  ;  di>nuti(malif>ins 
intliience  of  Soeitilisrti,  4<>*>: 
op|H>iiiiion  to  working  mi*n'ii 
ownvrship  of  btnHi**,  VM\ 
SociuliNm — Im  the  L'ttiteil  S/titet :  , 
mainly  of  native  origin,  ii. 
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353 ;  influence  of  tke  writings 
of  Mr.  Henry  George,  it. ; 
))roApects  of  Socialism  in  the 
States,  Ml  tqq.  ;  railway 
strike  of  IS!)*,  3li3 
Sociuliiini ;  fallacies  of  its  Uto- 
pian pictures,  ii.  .V><»  ;  it  is 
incompatible  with  free  trade 
and  international  coiiiinerce, 
3il^ ;  limits  of  possible  Social* 
i5m«  301) 

*  Socialist   League,*    *  Socialist 

Union '  (schisms  from  the  So- 
cial and  Democratic  League;, 
ii.  313 

South  Carolina :  attempt  to  es- 
tablish State  spirit  dispensa- 
ries, ii.  Iii3  *q. 

South  Metro|K>litan  Gas  Com- 
|iany :  il»  ^iyfitem  of  concili- 
ating its  workmen,  ii.  47U 

*  Sozial-Demokrat,*    the  (Ger- 

man Socialixt  ofHcial  })a|>er)  : 
character  of  its  teaching,  ii. 
3oI  sqq. 

Spain  :  democratic  conMitutions, 
L  3i  ;  SiH'ialirim,  ii.  3^ 

S|K'ncer,  Mr.  HerlH^rt  :  on  the 
end  of  |Mditics,  L  on  the 

cxtetiitioii  of  State  aid  and 
control,  32t»,  definition 
of  lilK  rty,  ii.  122 

*  Spoils  »ytiti*m,*  thf  (U.S.A.),  L 

tqq. 

State  aid  and  contnd  :  extension 
umler  di*mocnttir  influence,  L 
IVJ^ ;  much  of  this  int-vitable, 
t^T.* ;  its  fuccess  in  many  de- 
part me  nta,  330;  limits  uf  State 
action  in  this  diretiiun,  331 ; 
enterprises  remuncnilive  to 
tlh'  State,  iVi. :  ai«l  to  the  unr%^ 
munersitivi*  forms  of  lieiemt*, 
liti'raturt',  and  art,  .'tMi* :  ob- 
jniioni*  to  Stati*  regulations 
and  sub!«idies,  333 ;  abuses  of 
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State  actioDf  335;  increnaed 
demanda  for  legislative  re- 
striction, 33G 

State  constitiitioni  (U.S.A.) :  va- 
rious qiialificntiuns  of  voters, 
L  Hj  checks  against  corrup- 
tion, in 

State  legislatures  (U.S.A.)  :  re- 
strictions imposed  on,  against 
corruption,  L  102  fg- 

Sterne,  Mr. :  on  the  *  spoils  sys- 
tem '  in  the  United  States,  L 
82  sg.,  IQl 

Stonr.  Judge :  on  the  right  of 
sufTragc  in  the  United  States, 
L  lOj  on  the  American  Son- 
ate.  440 ;  on  murriage  with 
a  dccuiised  wife'iJ  sister  in 
America,  ii.  220 

•Strike,*  the  (.American  politi- 
cal term),  meaning  of.  L  lOS 

Strikes :  as  a  help  to  Socialist 
propaganda,  ii.  300;  some 
causes  of,  42ji  Bq.\  intimida- 
tion and  otitrngc!*,  sq. ; 
suhsidised  l>y  municipalities  in 
France,  4M ;  conduct  of  great 
strikes,  ihl»q.  ;  their  effects, 

Strikes  of  1804  in  the  United 
States,  ii.  ^ 

Str>  pe :  on  Sunday  observance 
in  England,  ii.  lili 

Sulidi vision  of  land,  effect  of, 
in  France,  ii.  4S4  i 

Subletting  of  land   (Ireland)  :  { 
one    cause    of  extravagant 
rents,  L  IHT,  2!li 

Suez  Canal,  the,  ii.  259 

Suffrage,  the  right  of :  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  L 
&;  U.  S.  of  America,  11; 
France,  IJL  21 

Suffrage :  belief  that  a  low  suf- 
frage is  conmTvativp,  L  y»3 

Sugar  duty  abolished,  L  ^ 
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Sunday :  English  manner  of  ob- 
serving, L  ^ilil ;  history  of  its 
observance,  ii.  21  sqq. ;  Sun- 
day not  the  Sabbath^  UTj  lawa 
of  CTonstantine  and  Thcodosiua 
regarding  labour  and  amuse- 
ments on  the  day,  2iJ ;  practice 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  ^  ;  anti- 
Sabbatariun  teaching  of  the 
reformers:  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Bucer,      ;  Calvin,  IQQ ; 
Knox  and  ZwingH,  101 ;  the 
Anglican  Church  before  the 
Commonwealth     held  like 
views,  ib. ;  rise  of  Sabbata- 
rianism :  a  reaction  against 
Sunday  revelry,  103 ;  growth 
of  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the 
Sabbath,  106j  Charies  II. *a 
legislation  on  Sunday  laliour, 
107 ;  restrictions  on  Sunday 
travelling,    lill ;    change  of 
public   opinion,    108 ;  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  legislation 
against  Sunday  labour,  109 ; 
improvement  in  tliis  direction 
on  tlie  Continent,  110;  pro- 
hibition  of   Sunday  labour 
generally    accejited    by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  111 ;  Sun- 
day   amusements,    112  tq.; 
opening  of  museums,  114  s^. ; 
other  forms  of  public  amuse- 
ment, UA 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  its  object,  L  lOi  its 
powers,  117 

Sweden :  class  representation  in, 
L  2fio ;  recent  extension  of 
religious  liberty,  52G ;  Social- 
ism in,  ii. 

Swift,  Dean :  communistic  the- 
ories in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,* 
ii.  231 

Switzerland  :  the  Referendum,  L 
277  $qq. ;  graduated  taxation. 
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844,  it*  two  Federal  Ai-  I 
aeniblieSf  4^;  con^^titution 
and  functions  of  the  Council 
of  States.  453;  law  of  1887 
for  checking  inteminTunce,  ii. 
162;  Socialism  in,  Hd2 
Sybel :  OQ  universal  suffrage,  L 

T 

Taine :  on  conscription  and  uni- 
versal suffnifro,  L  3 1  "> 
*Tun»inany  Uing '  (U.S.A.)i  L 

Taxation :  indissoluble  connec- 
tion   between   taxation    and  . 
representation,  L  2^  the  prin- 
ciple weakened  bv  democratic  i 
le^rilation,       taxation  in  the  j 
United  Statef,  1  It'* ;  principles  j 
of  taxation,  lAI ;  direct  Hnd  in-  | 
direct  taxation  coiupurvil,  Li^  ; 
•pedal  taxation  of  land,  LM:t ;  [ 
growth  of  taxation  in  Kurop-.*,  ' 
and  its  csiu«es,  lUKt  lujq.^  \\U\\ 
imriianientary  rcHtrictions  on 
local  taxation,  Ikil;  taxation 
of  luxuries  and  su|K'rHuities,  , 
838;    abolition    of    variopn  \ 
taxes,  exemptions  from  , 

taxation,  tb. ;  levy  and  uppli-  , 
cation  both  favour  the  )M>or,  ' 
341 ;  principle  of  junt  taxa- 
tion, i6.,  414:  originally  ini- 
|iosted  severally  by  l.onis  and 
Commons  on  their  re!i{H*<>tive 
clasaes,  Myi\  \wvt*  now  have  ! 
no  vote  on  the  imperial  taxes 
they  pay.  Hi;  dani;er  «»f  leav- 
ing  financial    leiri^lation  in 
nncontrolletl    powi>r  uf  one 
House,  415;  the  dantrer  niiti- 
gatiKl  in  Enjfland,  4 Hi;  pnn 
|>o«e<l  special  tax  on  ground 
values,  ti.         enunnous  iu-  - 
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creased  taxation  would  result 
from  Socialism,  taxa- 
tion of  incomes  from  realisi'd 
property,  MLl ;  tax  on  male 
servants,  .'>42 
Taxation,  graduated  (or  pro- 
gressive) :  in  Switzerland,  L 
2jiD;  in  England,  Sai  $q.,  MQ. 
tq.^  M2.;  in  ancient  and  in  mo- 
dern times,  MA  ;  in  Swiss  can- 
tons, the  Netherlands,  and 
AuiKtralian  colonie!<,  iili  sq. ; 
attcDipt.i  to  introduce  it  in 
France  and  the  United  Stales, 
Mn ;  arguments  against  it,^4(i ; 
exaggerated  estimate  of  tli? 
amount  to  be  derived  from  it, 
347 ;  probability  that  the  sys- 
tem will  increase,  iilil ;  effect 
on  dis]>osition  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 3o();  on  the  position 
and  habits  of  the  up|K'r 
classes,  A'tO  tq, :  on  the  invest- 
ment of  personal  pro|K>rtv, 
ail 

Teaching  profession :  poi^ition 

of  women  in,  ii.  527 
Teetotalers  and  non-smokers  al- 

mi>st  absolutely  untaxetl,  L 

:\:\H 

Telegraph,  the  :  its  influence  »m 
politics,  L  253;  its  decentra- 
lising effect,  254 

Tem|H*ranc«>  and  total  abstinence 
movements,  ii.  l'.\7 

Tenant  ri^lit,  L  W»^i  rapid  ri^e 
of  its  value,  UK);  owners  sell 
at  rack-n^nt  value.  2!i4 

Tenants'  improvenK>nt«  (Ire- 
land >2  L  ill 

Tennys<m,  lA»n\.  L  421 

Territory  tU.S.A.):  meaning  of 
the  term,  L  Mli 

Terror,  the  Keign  of,  ti.  247 

Testamentary  tMijue»t :  anti- 
quity of  tlic  right  of,  ii.  22ft 
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Texas,  annexation  of,  L  121 
Theatres :  Sunday  opening,  ii. 
US 

Tlieodosian  la^R  tjsrainst  amuse- 
ments on  Sunday,  ii.  2S 

Thierry,  Augustin :  a  pupil  of 
8aint>Simon,  ii.  2^ 

Thiers :  as  French  President,  L 
42 ;  on  the  principle  of  just 
taxation,  L  Mi  sq. 

Three-cornered  constituencies : 
limited  application  of  the  sys- 
tem (1807;,  L  210 

Three  K:»tutes  of  the  realm,  L  | 

Thrift :  denounced  by  the  New 

Unionism,  ii.  385 
Tithe  rent-charge  in  Ireland,  L 

201  i 
Tocqueville :    on  the   political  | 

I>ower  of  the  French  middle 

clasii,  L  L5_i  on  American  ]>oli- 

ticttl  life,  122 :  on  inequ;ilili«'«  . 

of  toxation  in  Kngland  and  ! 

France,  MI  | 
Tolstoi,  on  ])u))Iic  opinion,  L  4ftO  | 
Town  prupiTiic**,  large  :  evils  of, 

ii.  liLi  I 
Tructariun  theology,  the  ideals 

of,  ii. 

Trade  unions :  their  regulations 
rettemhle  tho«e  of  the  Middle  j 
Aged,  L  2.">8 ;  fallnries  about  ' 
short  hours  of  work  and  di- 
niinir<hed  pruduetion,  ii.  421  ; 
reci»nt  jiolicy  tenil*  to  incrruMe 
the  numlHT  of  the  unem- 
ployi«<l,  4;*;*;  t<*ndency  to  en- 
tablitih  mnnoiHtlies  —  limit(*d 
number  of  apprentiwn,  42.'1 ; 
proiH>r<(*4l  international  agree- 
ments ikn  tu  liourK  of  lulH>ur, 
42r»;  overtime,  427.;  the  Uerlin  , 
Conference  on  the  normal 
length  of  the  working  day, 
i;^;  uses  of  trade  uuious  :  as 


benefit  societies,  AM;  in  deal- 
ing with  employers,  ib. ;  in 
diminishing  labour  conflicts, 
431 ;  they  have  not  caused'  the 
rise  of  w-ages,  432;  price  of  , 
labour,  ib. ;  *  a  living  wage,' 
433;  anomalous  lepslation 
about  trade  unions :  in  most 
res«pects  they  have  no  corpo- 
rate capacity,  436;  their 
growth  has  been  accompanied 
by  increased  restrictions  of 
industry,  430 :  trade  corpora- 
tions in  Austria,  441 ;  intimi- 
dation in  trade  disputes,  442 ; 
legislation  a^^ainn  outrages, 
443  $q. ;  objections  to  the 
preseut  law,  MI  :  dififerent 
forms  of  intimitlution  prac- 
tised, 4^2 ;  trade  rules  limit- 
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